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Yol.  XXIII,  St.  John’s  College,  Foedham,  N.  Y.  No.  1. 


Cbc  Seniors  to  JUma  mater. 

(AN  ANSWER.) 


Dear  mother,  think  you  that  this  cap  and  gown 
Betokens  lone  that's  lost  ? 

Jlnd  think  you  that  this  bright  day's  proffered  crown 
Ulas  bought  at  friendship's  cost? 

Eose  we  first  the  glory  of  this  hour, 

Bine  o'er  the  honors  won, 

Chan  sacrifice  the  lone  that  came  as  dower 
Ulhen  first  you  called  us  son. 

Is  this  not  home?  Jlnd  though  we  go  to  find 
fresh  laurels  on  life's  way, 

must  we  then  break  the  ties  that  firmly  bind 
Our  hearts  to  home  to-day  ? 

Che  pile  of  buildings,  old  and  gray  and  dear  • 

Che  halls  the  iny  climbs ! 

Che  campus  and  the  trees  whence  rang  the  cheer 
Chat  spoke  of  college  times ! 

Bow  can  we,  mother,  scorn  thy  sweet  behest  ? 

CUe'll  come  again  and  walk 

Beneath  the  elm  trees  on  the  lawn  and  rest  ? 

Tn  their  cool  shade  we'll  talk 
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Jfnd  dream  of  older  days,  Me n we  were  boys, 
jFfttd  you,  (rue  friend  and  guide  ? 

Kle’il  come  from  out  the  worldly  glare  and  noise 
find  in  your  smiles  abide. 

ttie  crane  a mother's  blessing  and  her  love, 
ttlhile  tears  unbidden  start ; 

Itlay  he  who  showers  graces  from  above 
Tn  lone  gine  you  a part 

£.  3.  m.(  ’03. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY, 


WEDNESDAY,  June  17th,  the  day  set 
apart  for  the  Fifty-eighth  Annual 
Commencement,  was  fair  and  pleas- 
ant. The  inclement  weather  that  prevailed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week  threatened  to  deprive 
the  graduates  and  their  friends  of  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  for  the  last  time  beneath  the  arch- 
ing elms  at  St.  John’s  Hall — that  hallowed  spot 
where  these  same  “ grads  ” spent  the’early  days 
of  their  college  life,  and  from  which  they  were 
now  to  commence,  so  auspiciously,  their  various 
journeys  through  life.  The  early  morning  was 
cloudy,  but  the  Fordham  boys,  with  due  con- 
fidence in  the  efficacy  of  their  Magnificat,  sang 
at  Mass  that  morning  for  the  last  time  of  the 
year  the  well-loved  canticle. 

Towards  mid-day  the  sky  cleared,  and  the 
reappearing  sun  brightened  the  faces  and  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  the  anxious  candidates. 
With  the  sunshine  came  sweet  music  on  the 
lawn.  During  the  dinner  hour  the  8th  Regi- 
ment Band  entertained  the  students  with  many 
of  the  cherished  Fordham  airs  that  formerly 
cheered  on  their  athletes  to  victory. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  graduates  and  in- 
vited guests  of  honor  assembled  in  the  newly- 
decorated  parlors  of  the  old  Rose  Hill  Manor. 
At  2:30  the  grand  procession  left  the  building 
and  marched  to  the  place  of  commencement. 
The  spectacle  was  affecting  and  inspiring. 
Heading  the  procession  with  decisive  step  and 
serious  demeanor,  were  the  young  aspirants  for 
collegiate  honors,  robed  in  cap  and  gown. 
Following  them  were  the  candidates  for  other 
honors,  and  former  professors  and  members 
of  the  Faculty.  Next  came  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  secular  clergy  and  the  invited 


guests  of  the  day.  Closing  the  procession 
was  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop, 
accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Rev.  Fr.  Lewis, 
the  Rector  of  the  College,  and  the  Hon.  Chas. 
N.  Bulger,  LL.  D.,  who  was  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates. 

As  the  procession  reached  the  old  chapel, 
the  large  audience  that  had  assembled  arose 
and  heartily  greeted  the  slowly  advancing 
column.  Gladness  and  welcome  were  ex- 
pressed everywhere.  Fathers,  mothers,  rela- 
tives and  friends  whispered  to  one  another  as 
their  eyes  espied  through  the  throng  the 
flushed  cheek  and  manly  countenance  of  their 
beloved  one.  The  gray  old  seminary  building 
never  looked  so  kind  and  welcoming.  Its  ivy- 
covered  wall  lent  sweet  harmony,  while  the 
sparkling  fountain  on  the  lawn  added  its  humble 
and  innocent  applause. 

The  procession  slowly  wended  its  way  to  the 
platform  erected  for  the  day’s  exercises,  where 
beneath  the  sheltering  national  arms  shone 
rich  papal  and  archiepiscopal  shields.  Amidst 
green  boughs  and  choice  plants  and  flowers 
the  college  color,  maroon,  was  gracefully  en- 
twined with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  the 
centre  of  the  platform,  a becoming  throne  was 
erected  for  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  on 
whose  right  and  left  were  seats  reserved  for 
the  Rev.  Rector  of  the  College  and  the  Hon. 
Chas.  N.  Bulger,  LL.  D. 

When  all  were  seated  and  the  band  had  ex- 
pressed its  notes  of  welcome,  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Grimley  stepped  forward  and  delivered  the  sal- 
utatory in  a well  written  poem  in  honor  of  His 
Grace,  Archbishop  Farley. 

The  central  thought  of  the  Commencement 
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speeches  was  the  worth  of  a Jesuit  training  in 
professional  life.  The  first  speaker,  William  J. 
Murray,  said  that  modern  progress  has  but 
scanty  respect  for  time-honored  usage  ; that 
utility  is  a modern  watchword  which  is  to  test 
the  soundness  of  every  policy  ; and  that  the 
Jesuit  or  classical  system  of  education  must, 
and  happily  can,  defend  itself  on  purely  utili- 
tarian principles.  In  the  first  point  of  his 
speech,  Mr.  Murray  dwelt  on  the  value  of  a 
classical  training  for  the  physician ; in  the 
second  point,  he  showed  the  bearing  of  physics 
and  chemistry  in  the  medical  profession;  and, 
lastly,  he  pointed  out  what  a training  in  ethics 
and  religion  does  to  solve  the  perplexing  ques- 
tions, and  to  meet  the  special  temptations, 
which  beset  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  second  speaker,  Charles  J.  Murn, 
explained  what  the  Catholic  college  does  for  the 
journalist.  Speaking  in  general,  he  said  that 
three  things  were  necessary  to  attain  eminence 
in  any  of  the  learned  professions  : cultivated 
faculties,  requisite  knowledge,  and  integrity  of 
character.  And  these  three  topics  formed  the 
main  divisions  of  his  speech.  In  supportof  his 
views,  he  cited  the  late  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
who  said  that  if  he  required  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  a fire  or  a wreck  or  a ball  game,  he 
would  send  out  as  reporter  a man  who  had 
had  the  benefits  of  a classical  education,  rather 
than  one  whose  intellectual  growth  had  been 
stunted  by  an  exclusive  training  in  journalism 
during  his  college  career. 

Eugene  F.  McGee  was  the  third  speaker,  and 
he  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  classical  training 
for  the  statesman.  In  the  first  place,  he  showed 
that  the  statesman  should  be  a broad-minded, 
far-sighted  man,  who  can  rise  above  party-spirit, 
above  local  or  national  jealousy  ; and  that  a 
liberal,  as  contrasted  with  a one-sided,  educa- 
tion, was  the  best  way  of  securing  these  intel- 
lectual gifts.  In  the  next  place,  the  speaker 


insisted  on  the  value  of  a training  in  ethics  to 
the  statesman,  with  a view  to  legislation.  And, 
lastly,  he  showed  how  the  moral  development 
given  in  a Catholic  college  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  statesman  as  distinct  from  the  poli- 
tician, the  patriot  as  opposed  to  the  office- 
seeker,  in  defense  of  truth.  In  these  troublous 
times,  when  socialism  and  anarchy  are  abroad  in 
the  land,  we  need  men  of  unimpeachable  integ- 
rity, educated  men,  imbued  with  high  and  noble 
ideals,  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  human 
society  and  to  battle  with  those  who  would  de- 
stroy our  very  liberties. 

After  these  addresses  came  the  valedictory. 
It  was  delivered  by  James  B.  McLoughlin. 

Degrees  are  Conferred. 

Then  came  the  distribution  of  the  diplomas 
and  the  conferring  of  the  degrees,  as  follows  : 

Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws — George 

M.  Edebohls,  ’71,  M.  D.,  and  Charles  N.  Bul- 
ger, ’75,  LL.  B. 

Master  of  Arts — Rev.  Geo.  T.  Walsh,  Alexis 
X.  Phelan,  Joseph  A.  McAleenan,  John  Dwyer, 
Ph.  D. , Victor  P.  Krauss,  A.  B.,  Edward  J. 
Mitchell,  A.  B.,  Joseph  V.  Stenson,  A.  B.,  and 
John  D.  Sullivan,  A.  B. 

Bachelor  of  Arts — John  W.  Blauvelt,  Felix 
K.  Boyle,  Raphael  Delli  Paoli,  Edward  A. 
Grimley,  William  E.  Keane,  Thomas  J.  Kiernan, 
James  B.  McLoughlin,  William  J.  Murray, 
Edward  J.  O’Brien,  John  O’Rourke,  Emmet  F. 
Rogers,  Henry  L.  Ruhl  and  Joseph  B.  Smith, 
of  New  York  City  ; Joseph  A.  Fogarty,  of  New- 
burgh ; Eugene  F.  McGee,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  ; 
and  Charles  J.  Murn,  of  Paterson. 

Bachelor  of  Science — Harry  M.  Adams  and 
Louis  J.  Haffen,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bulger’s  Address.* 

An  eloquent  and  forcible  address  was  de- 
livered to  the  graduates  by  the  Hon.  Charles 

N.  Bulger,  LL.  D.,  who  said  in  part : — 


* The  above  is  an  imperfect  report  of  Mr.  Bulger’s  words  to  the  graduates.  We  are  sorry  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
speech  in  full. — Editors  of  Monthly, 
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“I  corrle  as  it  were  from  the  world  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  of  the  world.  It  is  an  honor 
and  a pleasure  to  be  once  again  within  the 
sheltering  arms  of  dear  old  Fordham.  The 
very  leaves  on  these  branching  maples  seem  to 
revive  memories  of  days  spent  amid  these  his- 
toric surroundings.  Gentlemen  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  1903,  you  have  a peculiarly 
honored  distinction  conferred  upon  you  by  the 
presence  here  with  you  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  alumni,  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop Farley,  who  so  ably  presides  over  the 
great  archdiocese  of  New  York. 

“ Young  men  of  old  Fordham,  the  world  to- 
day needs  moral  heroes,  men  of  courage,  men 
who  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  right  and 
defy  the  world  in  defense  of  truth.  In  these 
troublous  times,  when  socialism  and  anarchy 
are  abroad  in  the  land,  we  need  men  of  unim- 
peachable integrity,  educated  men  imbued  with 
high  and  noble  ideals,  to  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  society  and  to  battle  with  those 
who  would  destroy  our  very  liberties. 

“ Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  was  the 
need  of  such  men  as  you  so  keenly  felt  as  at 
present  ; never  before  was  there  such  a need 
of  men  of  sound,  Christian  education,  for  never 
in  the  world’s  history  has  the  spirit  of  the  world 
been  so  avowedly  socialistic  and  anarchistic 
and  atheistic.  These  are  the  dangers  which 
threaten  civil  society  itself,  and  which  can  be 
warded  off  only  by  the  influence  of  sound 
Catholic  principles,  only  by  men  imbued  with  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  only  by  men  who  can 
look  the  firmament  of  heaven  in  the  face. 
This  need  is  now  felt  all  the  more  when 
worthless,  nay,  even  wicked  men  are  thrusting 
themselves  upon  society — men  who  from  long 
experience  have  acquired  a facility  in  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better.” 

****** 

“ I often  think  that  the  one  great  mistake  of 
Catholics  nowadays  is  that  of  being  too  defer- 


ential. We  seem  to  be  always  apologizing  for 
our  faith,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a re- 
ligion which  we  may  justly  be  proud  of,  which 
we  may  rightly  glory  in,  despite  the  fact  that 
our  enemies  do  not  apologize  for  their  religious 
beliefs.  I think  there  has  been  too  much  of 
this  done  in  the  past.  The  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  any  district  a man 
lives  in  are  Protestant,  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  feel  an  obligation  of  perpetually  apolo- 
gizing for  being  a Catholic. 

“ What  we  need  is  good  Catholic  men,  men 
full  of  that  sublime  virtue — the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  I have  often  heard  it  said  that 
God  hates  the  coward  ; and  without  wishing  to 
be  in  the  least  degree  irreverent,  I think  it  is 
true.  If,  as  daily  experience  shows  us,  the 
wicked  are  bold,  why  cannot  the  good  be  brave  ? 
Society  needs  such  men  now  more  than  ever 
before,  for  those  bent  on  evil  are  legion  and  the 
good  are  in  the  minority.  Be  brave,  then,  my 
dear  young  friends — brave  in  the  time  of  peril, 
brave  enough  when  the  house  is  divided  to  go 
over  on  the  side  of  right  and  to  stay  there  not 
only  long  enough  to  be  counted,  but  even  until 
right  prevails.  See  how  the  world  suffers  from 
a want  of  this  courage.  All  Europe  is  testify- 
ing to  it.  France,  the  eldest,  and  in  many 
ways  the  most  beautiful,  daughter  of  the 
Church,  is  employing  the  officials  of  its  army 
and  navy  in  arresting  and  taking  to  prison 
innocent  women  whose  only  crime  is  their  devo- 
tion to  God,  to  His  Divine  Son,  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church — 
and  all  this,  remember,  in  a country  whose 
population  is  largely  Catholic.  And  why  ? 
Because,  my  dear  friends,  they  are  wanting  in 
courage ; because  (if  1 may  take  the  liberty  of 
using  a very  significant  Americanism) — because 
they  haven’t  the  “sand”  in  them.  That  is 
why  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  do  not  rise  up 
and  oppose  this  injustice.” 
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“ One  thing  I warn  you  against,  and  that  is  the 
expecting  that  when  you  go  out  into  the  great 
world  to-morrow  you  will  find  the  people  of 
that  great  world  lined  up  in  double  file,  with 
‘ eyes  front,’  ready  to  allow  you  to  pass  on  un- 
hindered to  the  goal  of  your  ambition,  simply 
because  you  are  graduates  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Fordham.  Don’t  think  anything  of  the 
sort.  You  will  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  every 
inch  of  ground  will  be  contested,  and  you  will 
find  yourselves  elbowed  all  along  the  line  by 
strong,  blunt,  husky  fellows  who  never  saw  the 
inside  of  a college.” 

^ ^ ^ 

“ What  the  particular  calling  of  each  of  you 
may  be  I have  not  had  the  least  opportunity  of 
knowing.  If  you  are  called  to  the  sacred 
ministry,  that  ministry  which  is  discharged  only 
by  such  as  belong  to  the  flower  of  Catholic 
chivalry,  then  I have  nothing  better,  nothing 
grander,  to  wish  you.” 

“Some  of  you  may,  however,  be  bent  on  the 
professions,  and  there,  too,  you  will  find  arduous 
and  noble  duties  to  perform. 

“It  is  the  universal  cry  nowadays  that  the 
professions  are  crowded,  that  there  are  more 
lawyers  than  the  country  needs.  I grant  that 
there  are  more  unprincipled  and  low  and  dis- 
honest lawyers  than  the  country  has  need  of ; 
but,  my  young  friends,  it  is  just  for  this  reason 
that  there  never  was  so  much  need  of  good, 
upright,  conscientious  lawyers  to  fill  up  and 
ennoble  the  profession  and  to  drive  out  the  bad 
ones.  The  same  is  true  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. It  is  full  of  quacks  and  charlatans,  and 
good  physicians  are  needed  who  will  drive  them 
out.  But,  my  young  friends,  you  must  enter 
the  professional  life,  or  whatever  other  career 
you  may  be  called  to,  with  a loftier  and  more 
ennobling  ambition  than  that  of  amassing 
wealth,  than  that  of  getting  hold  of  a large 
share  of  this  world’s  goods,  in  order  that  you 


may  live  in  comfort  and  enjoy  the  admiration 
of  those  about  you.  Such  a motive  would  be 
unworthy  of  you.  It  would  be  merely  the 
throwing  over  again  the  dust  from  the  chariot 
wheels  of  Dives  upon  the  garment  of  the  beg- 
gar Lazarus. 

“ But  wherever  you  go,  or  whatever  calling 
you  follow,  remember  the  mother  that  nursed 
you  so  tenderly.  She  took  you  in  her  arms 
many  years  ago  when  you  were  weak  in  body 
and  weak  in  mind,  and  under  her  fostering 
care  you  have  grown  large  and  strong.  You 
may  have  had  your  troubles  during  the  period 
of  your  training  in  this  grand  old  institution, 
as  I had  mine  ; and  you  doubtless  looked  upon 
them  as  being  very  serious,  just  as  I did  ; but 
don’t  be  deceived.  In  the  great  world  which 
you  are  about  to  enter  there  are  troubles  incom- 
parably greater  awaiting  you.” 

“As  you  go  out  into  the  world  to  begin  the 
battle  of  life,  let  me  implore  you  never  to  prove 
faithless  to  the  teachings  of  Alma  Mater.  Be 
true,  loyal  and  devoted  followers  of  the  princi- 
ples and  teachings  of  dear  old  Fordham.  Into 
your  hands  are  committed  her  fair  name  and 
fame. 

“ I hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  Al- 
umni of  St.  John’s  College  will,  unsolicited, 
cooperate  with  the  faculty  and  authorities  of  the 
College,  present  and  future,  to  establish  a^fund 
sufficient  to  make  the  institution  a full-fledged 
university.” 

Value  of  System. 

His  Grace,  Archbishop  Farley,  then  addressed 
the  assemblage.  He  referred  pleasantly  to  the 
days  he  spent  as  a student  at  Fordham,  and 
after  congratulating  the  graduates,  he  said  : 

“ Whatever  there  is  of  good  in  me,  whatever 
steps  have  been  placed  beneath  my  feet  to 
make  possible  the  position  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Holy  Father  to  confer  upon  me,  I owe  all 
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to  St.  John’s,  where  the  first  principles,  the 
first  incentives  and  ambitions  for  good  were  in- 
culcated in  me.  There  are  numberless  other 
graduates  who  have  cause  for  pride.  What  the 
advantages  of  a Jesuit  training  mean  may  well 
be  seen  in  that  of  the  oldest  living  Jesuit  grad- 
uate, the  Holy  Roman  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII. 
That  were  praise  enough  for  the  Jesuit  system. 
Keep  his  life  before  you.  He  has  shown  him- 
self capable  to  be  the  physician  to  the  whole 
world,  pouring  balm  into  the  wounds  of  all 
nations.  He  is  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
century,  and  he  learned  all  of  those  principles 
at  the  feet  of  Jesuit  Fathers. 

“ You  are  going  out  into  the  world.  No 
matter  how  you  find  it,  the  world  will  come 
round  to  your  way  of  thinking — -if  that  way  be 
right.  He  was  a true  philosopher  who  said^ 
‘ One  is  a majority  when  he  is  right.’ 

“ Compare  the  present  with  forty  years  ago. 
There  has  been  progress,  and  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I remember  when  the  word  Catholic 
was  a term  of  scorn  and  Protestant  was  a name 
to  conjure  with. 

“ Forty  years  ago,  when  I stood  upon  this 
platform,  it  took  a brave  man,  indeed,  to  admit 
that  he  was  a Catholic. 

“ But  the  world  has  changed  since  then. 
Our  Protestant  friends  are  falling  over  one 
another  trying  to  call  themselves  Catholics 
to-day.  And  more  than  this.  For  300  years 
we  have  been  combatting  alone  the  spirit  of 
divorce  against  all  of  the  influence  of  wealth 
and  position.  To-day  these  same  men  are 
coming  to  us  to  seek  aid  and  counsel  in  an 
effort  to  crush  the  demon  of  divorce.  Fifty 
years  ago  we  were  proclaiming  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  union  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation, like  a voice  in  the  wilderness.  To-day 
there  are  meetings  and  conferences  of  the 
. most  learned  men  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  combat  the  evil  of  divorce  that  has  come 


upon  the  people  by  reason  of  the  divorce  of  re- 
ligion from  education.  If  you  hold  fast  to  the 
principles  you  have  been  taught  here,  your 
Alma  Mater,  your  family  and  your  nation  will 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  you.” 

The  class  honors  were  won  by  Charles  J. 
Murn,  with  Eugene  F.  McGee  next  in  merit. 
The  Jouin  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Murn, 
honorable  mention  being  accorded  Mr.  McGee. 
The  Hughes  medal  also  went  to  Mr.  Murn, 
who  also  carried  off  a gold  medal  for  the  best 
biographical  essay.  The  donor  of  the  bio- 
graphical medal  is  Anthony  A.  Hirst,  ’65,  LL.  D. 

Prizes  for  Merit. 

A purse  of  $50  in  gold  was  awarded  to  James 
B.  McLoughlin  for  the  best  essay  on  English 
literature.  To  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  was 
awarded  a gold  medal  for  proficiency  in  oratory 
and  composition.  Edward  J.  O’Brien  won  the 
military  science  medal.  For  proficiency  in  Ger- 
man, a purse  of  $30,  given  by  Herman  Ridder, 
editor  of  Staatz-Zeitung,  went  to  Vincent  H. 
Seiler.  A purse  of  $20,  also  Mr.  Herman  Rid- 
der’s  gift,  for  proficiency  in  the  same  subject, 
went  to  Thomas  J.  Mansfield. 

Before  the  commencement  exercises,  Arch- 
bishop Farley  was  presented  with  a costly  edi- 
tion of  the  “ Pontificate  Romanum  ” in  seven 
volumes,  a gift  from  the  students  of  St.  John’s 
College  to  its  distinguished  alumnus. 

Among  the  prominent  men  who  attended  the 
alumni  meeting  were  : — 

RichardS.  Treacy,  ’69,  President;  Augustine  M.  O’Neill, 
’49;  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Connery,  '53;  Hon.  Martin  T.  Mc- 
Mahon, '55;  Peter  A.  Hargous,  '56;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann, 
’57  ; Charles  G.  Herberman,  ’58  ; John  A.  Mooney,  ’59 ; Fran- 
cis V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60  ; Michael  J.  A.  McCaft'ery,  ’61  ; John 
Roche,  ’62  ; Rev.  James  Dougherty,  ’63  ; William  P.  Melvin, 
’64;  Rev.  James  Mullin,  ’66;  Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’67; 
Theodore  A.  Madden,  ’68;  Joseph  A.  McCreery,  ’69;  Dr. 
George  M.  Edebohls,  ’71  ; William  H.  Hurst,  ’72;  John  P. 
Sweeney,  ’73;  Horace  K.  Doherty,  ’74;  Hon.  Louis  F. 
HafEen,  ’75;  Rev.  C.  B.  O’Reilly,  ’76;  Patrick  H.  Mooney, 
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’11 • Rev.  John  J.  Boyle,  ”78;  Rev.  John  Weir, ’79’;  Dr. 
Andrew  Y.  Jova,  '80;  John  M.  Dempsey,  ’81;  Dr.  John 
Aspell,  ’82;  Rev.  P.  T.  Carew,  '83;  Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  '84; 
Dr.  George  A.  Leitner,  '85;  Henry  Amy,  ’86;  Dr.  Cornel- 
ius P.  Orben,  ’87  ; Dr.  William  E.  Hovvley,  ’88 ; Joseph  Y. 
Morrisse,  ’89 ; Kenyon  J.  Fortescue,  ’90 ; Rev.  M.  D.  Len- 
non, ’91 ; Timothy  J.  M.  Murray,  ’92  ; J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin, 
Jr.,  ’93;  William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94;  Dr.  Charles  J.  Kane, 
’95;  Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’96;  Robert  R.  McDonnell,  ’98; 
Dr.  Paul  Dolan,  ’99 ; S.  St.  John  McPartland,  '00 ; Henry 
Heide,  Jr.,  ’01  ; Andrew  J.  Ewald,  '02;  Hon.  J.  Whalen; 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLoughlin ; Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh,  ’84; 


Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84;  Dr.  Donlon,  ’88  ; Dr.  Duffy, 
'80;  Mr.  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  '90,  Ph.  D. ; Francis  Dwight 
Dowley,  '83;  Mr.  John  P.  Dunn,  ’80;  Messrs.  Jas.  A. 
Treacy,  ’00;  Seldeu  B.  McLaughlin,  '02;  J.  C.  McNeilly, 
’90;  M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’90;  P.  Comerford;  C.  C.  Marrin,  '89; 
Dr.  Calkins,  ’96;  Dr.  Newman  ; Rev.  Geo.  Quinn,  ’73,  S.  J.; 
Mr.  Stuart ; Rev.  Fathers  Cunniff,  ’86,  Barrington,  ’94, 
Fitzpatrick,  ’88,  Hughes,  ’98;  Mr.  Albert  Michaux,  ’83; 
Mr.  W.  McCormick, ’75 ; Mr.  John  Claffy,  '98;  Mr.  Peter 
McDonnell,  ’98;  Fr.  McHugh;  Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  ’77; 
Mr.  P.  H.  Hopkins,  ’88. 


Salutatory. 


Read  at  Commencement,  1903,  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Grimlcy,  ’03,  in  Honor  ol  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  ol  New  York. 

lr\  days  of  long  ago, 

09hen  Romans  fought  Rome’s  foe, 
eAnd  smote  his  pride  and  half  his  host  enslaOed, 
ippe  chieftain,  so  ’tis  said, 
fp hat  home  her  legions  led, 
fp©  hearth  ar\d  country  Which  his  hand  had  satfed, 

09as  borne  in  Wreathed  car 
©egirt  With  spoils  of  War, 

Scarce  creeping  thro’  the  city’s  festal  maje  ; 

&etWeer\  gay  throngs,  Whose  cries 
©f  Welcome  rent  the  sKies, 

09ith  prayers  that  ^JoOe  Would  bless  the  Victor’s  days. 
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l»ome  forty  feat’s  noW  gone, 

<M  youthful  champion 

Stepped  forth  from  tl?ese  old  trails,  I71S  college  l^ome, 
Into  a World  of  strife 
With  mistier  issues  rife 
iphan  r\erOed  a (Jaesar's  arm  to  strike  for  I^ome  ! 


plot  his  the  mailed  hand, 
plot  his  the  blood=stained  brar\d, 
plot  his  the  panoply  of  plume  ar\d  shield  ; 
But  trust  in  (§od  Was  there, 

<Mr\d  courage  hi|h  to  dare, 
plot  for  a (fumblir^  universe  to  yield  ! 


ipo-day,  When  turmoils  cease 
P©r  one  brief  hour’s  release 
Mid  scenes  familiar  once,  forgotten  long, 
fit.  John’s  that  Was  of  old, 

Men  shaped  in  trial’s  mold, 

§t.  John’s  that  is  to-day,  hearts  hopeful,  strong, 


(§oes  forth  his  steps  to  meet, 

With  Welcome  glad  to  greet 
iphe  leader  chose  by  that  omniscient  PoWer 
Which  so  ordaineth  all, 
iphat  What  men  fortune  call 
©f  their  oWn  deeds  is  but  the  fruit  and  floWer  ! 
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^pef  is  if  twined  Wifi?  thot'rfs, — 

^l?is  c^oWn  that  so  adorns, 

<Mnd  While  adorning  feeds  on  life’s  besf  <>race, 
gAs  on  the  mifred  broW 
taabofious  years  deep  plough 
ipbe  furrows  Which  momentous  cares  shall  trace  ! 

S>uch  loss  is  noblest  <|ain  : 

Else  I70W  should  mar\  attain 
ffhat  perfect  life,  beloW  but  dimly  guessed, 

If  bein<|  Well  content 
C/9ith  that  small  talent,  lent 
tfo  be  increased,  he  sink  in  slu^ish  rest  ? 

plot  for  ourselves,  but  each 
(ph&f  all  may  nearer  reach 
ffo  ptim  from  (/9hom  We  are,  to  09hom  We  pass 
($h°  set  With  like  control 
^on  starry  Worlds  that  roll, 

6ach  note  that  helps  to  balance  earth’s  bi'ufe  mass 

§>o,  may  ftis  Wisdom  shield, 
eAnd  c>*oWn  With  larger  yield 
fphe  ampler  margin  stretching  foWard  life’s  West  ; 
eAnd  While,  ere  part  our  Ways, 
rppus  eAlma  Mater  prays, 

12>lessin|t  she  feels  "that  she  is  doubly  blest ! 


ON  A JA  UNT  WITH  HERMES. 


it 


ON  A JAUNT  WITH  HERMES, 


IT  wasn’t  a dream — I mean  one  of  the  ordinary 
kind — for  I was  conscious  of  being  wide 
awake  ; nor  was  it  what  is  termed  a day 
dream,  for  the  time  was  night.  It  was  some- 
thing akin  to  this  latter  state  though,  and  quite 
as  full  of  adventure  as  one  could  desire.  I was 
ensconced  in  the  cozy  corner  of  my  room,  and 
from  my  cushion  of  maroon  pillows  looked  out 
upon  the  night.  Somebody  in  presenting  me 
a cigar  had  guaranteed  its  Havana  descent,  and 
I took  my  friend’s  word  for  it.  I was  smoking 
that  cigar  when  the  dream  came  on.  Was  it 
the  old  dream  that  always  comes  in  the  spring- 
time of  life,  or  was  it  a mere  fantastic  spell 
produced  by  the  enticing  aroma  of  the  sweet 
Havana  ? I know  not.  But  suddenly  I felt  my> 
self  caught  up  and  swiftly  borne  through  the 
air,  as  I then  thought,  by  some  monster  of  the 
winds.  On,  on  we  went — whither  I did  not 
guess.  Not  a word,  not  a sound  came  from 
my  mighty  captor,  except  that  I heard  the 
swift  flapping  of  his  speedy  wings. 

All  night  we  travelled  over  lands  and  seas, 
and  when  the  sun  shot  over  the  purple  hills  we 
had  arrived  into  a country  entirely  new  to  me. 
Slowly  we  descended  from  the  lofty  clouds  and 
alighted  on  the  summit  of  a towering  mountain. 
Here  the  giant  grasp  was  loosened,  and  I felt 
myself  free  to  observe  my  captor.  My  won- 
der knew  no  bounds.  There,  before  my  eyes,  1 
beheld,  not  the  monster  that  my  imagination 
had  painted,  but  a beautiful  and  mighty  being, 
with  white  transparent  wings  on  his  feet,  and 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a golden  staff.  When 
I tried  to  speak,  words  failed  me  ; but  he,  with 
a pleasant  smile,  dispelling  all  my  anxiety, 
introduced  himself  as  Hermes,  the  Herald  of 


the  Gods,  and  the  Guide  of  the  Dead  in  Hades* 
He  then  commanded  me  to  follow  him  into  a 
cavern  dug  deep  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  bade  me  cast  away  my  fear,  even  though 
he  intended  to  lead  me  to  the  abodes  of  the 
dead. 

As  we  approached,  I heard  a hundred  voices 
rushing  out  from  the  cave.  Hereupon  Mer- 
cury asked  me  : “ Dost  thou  know  that  within 
dwells  the  Sibyl,  whose  heart  and  soul  the  De- 
lian prophet,  Apollo,  inspires  with  knowledge 
of  future  events?”  A shiver  crept  over  my 
whole  frame  at  the  thought  of  seeing  the  Sibyl, 
and  I fain  would  have  retreated  had  not  Her- 
mes, divining  my  thoughts,  grasped  my  arm 
and  led  me  into  the  cave. 

No  sooner  had  we  entered  than  I discerned 
the  awful  Sibyl  looking  towards  me.  Her  face 
was  colorless,  and  rage  possessed  her.  In 
savage  tones  she  asked  the  reason  of  my  visit. 
Mercury  came  to  my  aid  by  declaring  himself 
the  Guide  of  the  Dead  in  Hades,  and  by  telling 
her  that,  being  also  a Herald  of  the  gods,  he 
should  be  left  unmolested  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  To  this  she  answered  nothing,  but 
bowing  her  head,  she  allowed  us  to  pass  on. 

We  walked  through  a broad  passage-way 
which  led  into  the  outer  court  of  Hades. 
Mercury  conducted  me  over  the  gloomy  plain, 
and  here  and  there  he  would  stop  to  point  out 
the  course  which  Hineas  took  in  his  descent  to 
Avernus.  When  we  had  arrived  at  the  entrance 
to  the  forbidding  abode  of  Pluto,  I beheld  a 
deep  and  dreadful  cavern  protected  by  the  dark 
waters  of  a lake,  and  close  to  the  graves  of  the 
dead.  At  the  entrance  to  this  gruesome  place, 
Hermes  told  me  all  kinds  of  sickness  dwelt 
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within,  and 'the  furies  were  engaged  in  their 
threefold  task. 

At  last,  walking  through  the  windings  of  the 
dark  cavern,  I saw  the  black  waters  of  a river 
not  far  off.  Its  shores  were  studded  with  the 
forms  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  muddy  current  I could  see  a frail 
boat  making  its  way  to  the  opposite  shore.  I in- 
quired from  Hermes  the  name  of  the  river,  and 
the  cause' of  such  a gathering  of  men  along  the 
shore.  To  this  he  replied  that  the  waters 
were  those  of  the  Styx,  and  that  of  the  people 
on  the  shore,  some  were  the  empty  forms  of  the 
dead,  waiting  to  be  taken  across,  and  others 
were  the  forms  of  the  unburied,  doomed  to  a 
century  of  dreary  waiting  before  they  could 
cross  to  the  Elysian  Fields,  on  the  small  boat 
which  was  approaching  us.  As  it  cast  anchor, 
Hermes  made  his  way  among  the  shades 
towards  the  boatman,  and  I followed  close 
behind.  After  a long  and  excited  discussion 
between  Hermes  and  the  boatman,  I was 
ordered  to  take  my  place  in  the  boat.  This  I 
immediately  did  ; and  as  I seated  myself,  my 
weight  caused  the  frail  craft  to  settle  at  the  bow. 
But  it  was  soon  righted.  The  boatman  pushed 
off,  and  then  sat  leisurely  by  my  side,  remarking 
that  the  “push-off”  was  enough  to  send  us 
across.  My  friend  and  captor  very  politely 
introduced  him  as  Charon,  the  boatman  of  the 
Styx.  I was  very  glad  indeed  to  meet  him,  for 
I had  often  read  of  him  and  of  his  conversations 
with  the  prominent  dead,  in  Lucian’s  “ Dia- 
logues,” and  had  spent  many  a weary  night 
trying  to  decipher  the  same. 

Charon  told  me  of  the  many  shades,  famous 
in  ancient  history,  whom  hd  had  ferried 
across  the  Styx.  Cicero,  he  said,  never  mingled 


with  any  one  except  Milo,  Crassus,  Drusus  and 
three  or  four  more,  and  then  only  to  discuss 
politics  and  philosophy.  “ Cis  ” had  been  much 
in  demand,  the  shades  generally  engaging  him 
to  settle  their  disputes,  or  to  give  them  lectures 
on  the  art  of  oratory.  Charon  also  referred  to 
Demosthenes  and  Sophocles.  The  latter,  he 
said,  was  at  the  time  occupied  in  coaching 
the  shades  for  the  production  of  the  tragedy  of 
Antigone  on  Pluto’s  birth-day. 

So  interested  were  we  in  our  conversation, 
that  we  did  not  notice  that  the  boat  was 
rapidly  filling  with  water.  Hermes  at  length 
cried  out  that  his  wings  were  ruined,  and  only 
then  did  I notice  that  the  water  was  above  my 
ankles.  We  were  then  midway  on  the  stream, 
and,  fearful  lest  the  boat  should  sink,  I began 
bailing  the  water  with  my  hands.  But  it  was 
of  no  avail,  for  the  very  movement  of  my  body 
almost  upset  the  boat.  “ Wretched  messenger,” 
cried  Charon,  trembling  with  rage  and  pointing 
his  bony  finger  at  Hermes;  “think  you  I 
will  permit  this  mortal  to  destroy  me  and  my 
beloved  boat  ?”  “ Do  with  him  what  you  will,” 

cried  Hermes  ; “my  wings  are  wet  and  I can- 
not fly.”  Then  to  my  terror  the  aged  boatman 
lifted  his  great  oar,  at  the  same  time  glaring 
at  me.  I leaped  from  my  seat  and  rushed  to 
Hermes  for  protection  ; but  scarce  had  I turned 
when,  with  a mighty  sweep  of  his  oar,  Charon 
struck  me  squarely  behind  the  shoulders  and 

drove  me  headlong  into  the  Styx Crash  ! — 

No,  it  was  not  the  water  I met,  merely  the 
floor  ; and  as  I sat  there  holding  my  aching 
head,  my  eyes  rested  upon  a half-smoked  Ha- 
vana— a real  Havana,  mind  you — but  the  cigar 
was  out. 


J.  Macmanus,  ’04. 
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the  Immortality  of  tbe  Soul 


(From  the  French  of  Delille.) 

How  comes  it  I weary  of  pageants  and  shows? 

In  vain  do  I vary  my  days 
From  leisure  to  work,  and  from  toil  to  repose: 
My  happiness  wanes,  my  restlessness  grows, 
And  satiety  doggeth  my  ways. 


In  a whirl  of  pleasures  let  me  dance  through  the  hours  ; 
O bring  me  my  lyre,  and  crown  me  with  flowers  ; 
Come  Laughter  and  Gaiety,  hark  to  my  will ! 

Let  the  wine-cup  go  round, 

Let  rare  perfumes  abound, 

And  let  every  sense  have  its  fill. 

But  what  ! already  the  rose-petals  fell  ; 

My  lyre  hangs  mute  on  the  wall ; 

The  perfumes  are  rank  to  the  smell ; 

My  soul  is  bitter  as  gall ; 

And  I am  weary  of  all. 


Whither  shall  I wander  in  flight 
To  escape  this  vexation  of  mind  ? 
Forthwith,  I shall  gird  for  the  fight, 
And  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

I shall  plunge  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
And  mingle  in  battle  and  strife  ; 

And  thus  escape  or  allay 

The  hunger  that  wasteth  my  life. 

The  clashing  of  steel  upon  steel, 

The  tramp  of  caparisoned  steeds, 

The  charge  that  makes  enemies  reel, 
The  bustle  of  perilous  deeds, 

The  sight  of  the  foe  as  he  fell, 

The  conqueror’s  wreath  on  my  brow, 
Will  make  me  forget  or  dispel 

The  tedium  that  cleaves  to  me  now. 


But  no  ! can  this  be  verily  a good, 

To  slay  our  kind,  and  wade  in  human  blood  ? 
To  hear  the  moans  and  groans  of  ebbing  life, 
The  sighs  of  dying  men  for  child  and  wife  ? 
One  single  charge  has  blighted  home  on  home, 
And  filled  with  broken  hearts  an  early  tomb, 
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I loathe  you,  Potentates,  who,  in  your  thirst 
For  further  power  and  broader  lands,  have  curst 
The  earth  with  wars  ; you  do  but  set  your  thrones 
On  human  skulls  and  bleaching  human  bones. 

Your  life  has  been  a scourge  from  out  your  birth, 
And  blood  betrays  your  footprints  on  the  earth. 
The  orphan’s  curse  shall  rest  upon  your  heads  ; 
The  widow’s  wail  shall  haunt  you  on  your  beds; 
Your  hand  unsceptered  and  }7our  head  uncrowned, 
Your  place  shall  soon  be  sought  and  not  be  found. 
As  you  have  used  the  slain  for  stepping  stones, 
And  murdered  fellow-men  to  mount  your  thrones. 
So  they  who  lie  in  wait  for  you  shall  tread 
Your  mangled  forms,  and  reign  when  you  are  dead. 
Away  with  honors ! wealth  and  pomp  depart  ! 

You  cannot  fill  the  void  within  my  heart. 

Nor  laurel-wreaths  nor  blood-bought  victory 
Can  slake  my  thirst  for  immortality. 

O do  not  call  my  instincts  vain, 

Or  but  a.  phantom  of  the  schools, 

Devised  to  catch  the  thoughtless  brain, 

And  meant  to  lure  or  frighten  fools. 

For  God,  who  framed  the  heart  of  man, 

Engraved  these  instincts  at  his  birth, 

To  show  that  life  is  but  a span, 

And  vile  are  all  the  goods  of  earth. 

Collect  and  heap  up  mountain  high 
The  gold  and  gems  from  pole  to  pole; 

But  all  these  cannot  satisfy 

The  longing  of  the  human  soul. 

And  when  I gaze  on  queens  and  kings, 

From  heights  of  immortality, 

They  seem  as  moths  that  singe  their  wings, 
Forgetful  of  their  destiny  ; 

Nay,  more,  they  are  as  crawling  things 
That  feed  and  pine  on  vanit}'. 


Ye  lords  of  earth,  who  stop  your  ears 
And  close  your  hearts  to  sympathy ; 

Who  trample  on  your  fellow-men, 

And  let  them  die  in  misery  ; 

Who  persecute  the  monk  and  nun, 

And  send  them  into  banishment: 

You,  too,  possess  immortal  souls — 

But  for  eternal  punishment ! 

And  ye  who  have  been  ground  to  earth, 

And  felt  the  pangs  of  sore  distress  : 

Rejoice  ! you  have  immortal  souls 
Reserved  for  endless  happiness, 

~-A.  L.  K.,  ’04. 
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THE  DEBATE, 


ON  Tuesday,  May  19th,  the  Debating 
Society  entertained  a numerous  audi- 
ence with  its  annual  public’discussion. 
The  subject,  Resolved: — “ That  South  American 
countries  should  not  be  prevented  from'paying 
their  just  debts  to  European  countries  by  a 
grant  of  territory,”  was  interesting  in  itself, 
but  especially  interesting  to  the  student  body, 
because  two  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  O’Brien,  ’03, 
and  Mr.  McGee,  ’03,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, made  such  a memorable  impression  last 
year  when  on  opposite  sides,  were  again  to 
appear  as  opponents.  We  may  premise  that 
these  gentlemen  proved  that  they  had  lost 
none  of  their  sterling  qualities.  Then  two  new 
speakers  were  to  make  their  debut,  Messrs. 
McCormick,  ’04,  and  Egan,  ’04.  Though 
hitherto  unknown  to  fame,  they  have  made 
excellent  records  during  the  year  at  the  private 
sessions  of  the  society.  The  Glee  Club  gener- 
ously helped  to  make  the  evening  a thoroughly 
enjoyable  one.  Mr.  Oliver,  ’05,  rendered  two 
selections  in  his  own  witty  and  charming  way, 
and  Mr.  Clarke,  ’04,  sang  one  of  Fordham’s 
latest  songs,  “ Down  Where  the  Bronx  Stream 
Flows.” 

After  a brief  introductory  address  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Chas.  Murn,  ’03,  the  first 
speaker,  Mr.  O’Brien,  arose,  to  prove  that  the 
action  of  the  United  States  was  against  the  very 
wording  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Briefly,  his 
line  of  argument  follows:  The  South  Amer- 
ican Republics  have  always  been  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a shield 
behind  which  they  may  take  refuge  when  any 
European  power  comes  to  demand  just  indem- 
nity for  contracted  debts.  This  doctrine,  he 


said,  had  always  borne  an  interpretation  such 
as  Americans  chose  to  give  it  ; it  had  ever 
possessed  the  remarkable  virtue  of  complaisant 
elasticity,  which  had  enabled  us  to  stretch  it  at 
will  to  cover  any  and  all  the  political  compli- 
cations of  South  American  republics.  In  the 
Yucatan  debate  of  1848,  Calhoun  himself,  one 
of  the  original  framers  of  the  policy  it  expresses, 
opposed  a measure  which  was  prescribed  by  the 
doctrine  itself.  The  very  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  drawn  up,  proved  that  it  was  only 
intended  to  apply  to  unlawful  foreign  aggres- 
sion. The  speaker  appealed  to  the  doctrine 
itself,  and  in  it  there  was  found  no  clause  which 
precluded  the  cession  of  territory  to  any  Euro- 
pean power  or  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
payment  for  just  debts.  Therefore,  it  was 
argued,  the  action  of  the  United  States  had 
been  at  variance  with  the  very  wording  of  the 
doctrine.  Again,  according  to  international 
law,  a nation  may  pay  its  debts  either  with  an 
amount  of  money  covering  indebtedness  or  by 
a grant  of  land.  Venezuela,  for  example,  could 
not  pay  in  money;  its  treasury  was  bankrupt, 
its  currency  depreciated;  therefore,  the  only 
alternative  was  to  grant  land  in  payment. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Monroe  intended  to  condemn 
two  things,  to  wit:  colonization  and  forcible 
extension  of  the  political  system  of  any  Euro- 
pean power.  Neither  of  these  could  hold  in  the 
case  under  discussion,  for  Germany  was  asking 
only  for  the  just  payment  of  a just  debt.  As 
for  the  safety  to  our  peace  and  welfare  if  a 
European  power  had  territory  in  South  Amer- 
ica, we  need  only  look  to  Canada,  with  its 
3,000  miles  of  boundary,  and  to  the  West 
Indies,  for  refutation.  Did  any  American 
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feel  anxiety  for  safety  while  these  foreign 
powers  are  near  ? Thus  the  speaker  proved 
clearly  and  simply  that  our  action  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that 
even  if  territory  were  granted  by  Venezuela, 
our  safety  would  in  no  wise  be  menaced. 

The  second  speaker,  Mr.  McCormick,  rose  to 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  last  speaker’s 
arguments  by  showing  that  the  resolution  be- 
fore the  House  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  cession  of  ter- 
ritory is  dangerous  to  our  peace,  prosperity  and 
progress.  When  the  doctrine  was  promulgated 
by  Mr.  Monroe,  he  wished  it  to  cover  cases  of 
cession  of  territory,  as  is  evident  from  a letter 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  this  letter  he  said  : 
“ We  will  oppose  with  all  our  means  the  forci- 
ble interposition  of  any  other  power,  and  es- 
pecially the  transfer  to  any  power  by  conquest, 
cession,  or  acquisition  in  any  other  way.”  Mr. 
Monroe  left  no  interpretation  ; therefore,  we 
must  admit  that  which  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  have  given  to  it.  Furthermore, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  was  understood 
in  this  light  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all 
subsequent  Presidents  have  seen  fit  so  to  inter- 
pret it.  Having  established  its  application  to 
the  present  case,  the  speaker  took  up  his  second 
proof,  “ that  our  peace,  prosperity  and  progress 
would  be  menaced.”  “If  Germany,”  he  said, 
“were  once  permitted  to  gain  a foothold  on 
South  American  soil,  her  success  in  circum- 
venting the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be 
emulated  by  other  nations,  and  independent 
States  would  become  the  Chinese  Empire  of  the 
West,  the  prey  of  ravenous  nations.”  It  fol- 
lowed most  obviously  that  our  commercial 
advantages  would  be  lessened,  our  prosperity 
Impaired,  and  hence  our  progress  weakened. 
The  speaker  explained  away  much  of  the 
argument  of  his  predecessor.  The  balance 
of  defence  *ind  attack  had  been  righted, 


though  it  still  inclined  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
affirmative. 

The  third  speaker,  Mr.  Egan,  ’03,  then  ad- 
dressed the  audience.  With  a dash  of  bold- 
ness, this  doughty  little  Junior  aimed  a death 
blow  at  the  doctrine  itself.  How  could 
we  justify  the  right  of  this  doctrine  ? By 
what  right  could  its  pretensions  be  justified  ? 
The  American  people  had  absolutely  no  right 
to  hurl  this  edict  at  the  feet  of  foreign  nations 
and  demand  that  they  should  follow  its  pre- 
cepts. If  Russia  declared  the  doors  of  trade 
closed  to  us  in  China,  would  we  calmly  submit 
to  such  arrogance  ? Did  we  consider  Eng- 
land’s policy,  which  restricted  our  trade  by  the 
“ Navigation  Act,”  equitable  and  justifiable  ? 
Assuredly  not ; and  just  as  little  justified  are 
we  in  holding  up  to  foreign  nations  this  doctrine, 
like  the  rattlesnake  flag  of  1776,  with  its  device, 
“ Don’t  tread  on  me.”  Our  claim  was  so  much 
the  more  false  when  we  considered  that  we 
must  view  the  cession  of  territory,  not  for  the 
establishment  of  a base  for  future  conquest, 
not  for  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of  a sister 
nation,  but  for  such  an  honorable  and  laudable 
motive  as  the  paying  of  a nation’s  debt.  On 
the  contrary,  European  nations  had  such  right 
of  acceding  to  ownership  of  land  in  South 
America,  for,  if  a nation  could  not  collect  a 
debt  from  another  nation,  international  law 
granted  the  right  to  take  land  in  lieu  thereof. 
It  was  thought  that  we  foreswore  all  inter- 
meddling with  foreign  affairs.  Had  we  not 
violated  our  promise  ? We  had  acquired  the 
Philippines  to  protect  our  interests,  and  ad- 
vocated expansion.  If,  then,  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  not  for  European  nations, 
then  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  was  not  for  the 
American  people.  Had  not  then  Germany  the 
right  to  protect  its  interests  ‘by  a territory 
justly  acquired  ? And  since  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  unjust  in  its  spirit  and  unjust  in  its 
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application,  it  could  not  defend  the  action  of 
our  government. 

Mr.  McGee,  ’03,  second  negative,  arose. 
Calmly  and  deliberately  he  began,  and  gave 
all  an  example  of  true  eloquence.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  heart  of  every  American,  call- 
ing upon  all  to  revere  and  hold  sacred  the  two 
cardinal  principles  which  have  always  regu- 
lated the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
other  governments — the  neutrality  policy  of 
Washington  and  the  doctrine  of  President 
Monroe.  The  motive,  he  maintained,  which 
prompted  the  policy  of  this  doctrine,  was  the 
motive  of  self-preservation.  Let  foreign  pow- 
ers do  what  they  will,  but  “let  them  not  en- 
danger the  welfare  of  American  domain,  which 
the  right  of  geographical  position,  the  right  of 
proscription,  the  right  of  present  possession, 
and  the  right  which  springs  from  the  purchase 
of  independence  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors, 
have  placed  under  our  control.  If,  then,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  necessary  for  self-preser- 
vation, the  right  of  every  nation,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  founded  on  principles  of  right  and 
justice.  Another  fact  which  proved  conclusive- 
ly the  justice  of  its  precepts,  was  that  their 


application  had  founded  precedents,  which 
have  been  sanctified  by  unbroken  usage. 
The  Latin-American  republics  have  approved 
it.  European  powers  have  acquiesced  in  it, 
and  to  quote  verbatim  : “ Passive  acquiescence 
is  tantamount  to  assent.”  There  is  an  unwrit- 
ten law  which  Americans  would  uphold  with  that 
tenacity  which  is  characteristic  of  Americans 
in  the  upholding  and  enforcement  of  any 
righteous  principle — a law  which  had  crystal- 
lized into  conviction,  and  which  we  were  al- 
ways ready  to  defend  by  force — America  for 
Americans.”  Thus  concluded  the  last  speaker, 
and  from  the  outbursts  of  applause,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  won  over  a willing  audience. 
His  were  the  honors  of  the  day. 

The  chairman  now  arose,  and  after  compli- 
menting the  debaters  and  pointing  out  several 
features  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  question, 
he  rendered  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  nega- 
tive side  ; namely,  that  South  American  Re- 
publics should  be  prevented  from  paying  their 
just  debts  to  European  countries  by  a grant  of 
territory.  We  congratulate  the  debaters  for 
their  splendid  presentation  of  a difficult  ques- 
tion. — A.  S.,  ’04. 
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“ Go  play,  boy,  play.” — Shakespeare’s  A Winter  Tale. 

THE  great  dramatist’s  admonition  was 
carried  out  to  excellent  purpose  by  the 
members  of  the  St.  John  s Hall  Dram- 
atic Association  in  their  presentation  of  the 
well-known  legendary  play,  “ King  Robert  of 
Sicily,”  in  the  College  Theatre,  on  the  evening 
of  May  29th.  This  was  not  the  first  represen- 
tation of  the  piece  at  which  I have  been  present 
at  the  College,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  the  young 
gentlemen  concerned  in  this  latest  dramatic 
effort  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
it  was  the  best  performance  of  any  which  pre- 
ceded it  in  other  years. 

The  legend  on  which  the  play  is  constructed 
is  too  well  known,  possibly,  to  need  explanation; 
but  as  there  may  be  some  one  who,  reading  this 
expression  of  opinion,  may  be  inclined  to  ask 
“ what  is  it  all  about  ? — it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  King  Robert 
in  his  day  was,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  like  most 
kings,  very  much  inclined  to  enjoy  kingly 
life,  without  much  regard  for  the  proper  fulfil- 
ment of  his  kingly  duties  and  obligations.  Pun- 
ishment became  necessary  for  his  salvation, 
and  one  day  in  his  sleep  he  was  transformed  into 
what  is  known  at  the  present  day  as  a tramp, 
while  his  place  on  the  throne  was  assumed  by 
an  angel,  in  the  guise  and  form  of  the  king. 
The  many  humiliations  deemed  necessary  to 
bring  him  to  a proper  conception  of  his  duties 
form  the  principal  incidents  of  the  piece,  until 
he  reaches  that  condition  of  mind  when  a deep 
sense  of  humility  and  self-reproach  for  his  for- 
mer laxity  and  neglect  of  his  obligations  is 
accepted  as  atonement  for  the  past,  and  he  is 
restored  to  his  throne,  to  become  afterwards  a 


model  king.  This  furnished  the  inspiration 
for  the  young  aspirants  for  histrionic  honors 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Following  is  the 


Cast  of  Characters. 


Robert,  King' of  Sicily,  . Harry  Fleming 
An  Angel,  appearing  in  the  likeness  of 

King  Robert,  . . Edgar  Ostendorf 

Alphonse,  Prince  of  Aquitaine,  . Leo  Murray 
Count  Raymond,  Councilor  to  the  King, 

Charles  Hoyt 

Urban,  the  King’s  Treasurer,  . Martin  Shea 
Count  of  Terranova,  Master  of  the 
King’s  Hounds, 

Count  Melazzo, 

Valentine, 


Gratiano, 
Felicitas, 

A Fool, 

Martin,  a Peasant, 
Rustico 


Alfred  Ostendorf 
Thomas  Leibell 

{Robert  Shea 
Albert  Ward 
John  Campbell 
. Joseph  Higgins 

Loring  Black 
John  Curley 
Neill 
( John  Wade 


Two  other  Peasants 


j John  Ct 
’ ( Jos.  OT 


Caccius, 

Francis,  ) 

John,  j- Pages  to  the  King,  -j  B Rowe 

Dominick,  J Pages  in  attendance  ^ James  Rowe 
on  the  Prince 


Agapus, 

First  Soldier, 
Second  Soldier, 
Third  Soldier, 


( Col.  Healy 
John  Galvin 
Alfred  Rigney 
Howard  Downing 


Lords — George  Black,  George  McCoy,  Mat- 
thew McKenna,  Joseph  Quilty,  Mark 
Tucker,  Charles  Rogers. 


Huntsmen — Charles  Marasco,  Joseph  Vela, 
Ignatius  Amor,  Carmine  Marasco,  Rudolph 
Alvarez,  Morris  Cadwallader. 

Soldiers— Lawrence  Zambrano,  Charles  Krei- 
zer,  Francis  Hildebrand. 
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Monks — Conde  Pallen,  Richard  O’Gorman, 
Matthias  Haffen,  Thomas  Meehan,  Joseph 
Daly,  Remigio  Noriega,  Cosme  Blanco, 
Edward  Lopez,  Frank  Peltier,  Pablo  Beola, 
Isidore  De  la  Torre,  Arthur  Tremari,  Emil 
Dumois,  Peter  Dumois,  Paul  Galvin,  Rich- 
ard Sullivan,  Antony  Carbonel. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  where  every  boy 
does  his  best  apparently,  and  does  it  well,  to 
single  out  individuals  and  present  them  as  being 
apparently  better  than  the  “other  fellows”; 
but  still,  as  more  action  is  generally  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a few,  while  the  rest  merely  assist, 
special  mention,  on  this  account,  becomes  “ in 
order.”  King  Robert  (Master  Plarry  Fleming) 
and  his  “ Shadow,”  the  Angel,  (Master  Edgar 
Ostendorf)  were  the  principal  characters,  and 
around  them  the  other  members  of  the  Cast 
revolved,  each  boy  doing  his  part  well  and  no 
“breaks”  occurring,  either  through  forgetful- 
ness of  his  lines  or  the  action  required  for  the 
moment.  The  piece  went  off  very^smoothly, 


showing  that  the  participants  were  well  instruct- 
ed in  their  respective  roles , and  that  they  re- 
sponded to  such  instruction  to  good  purpose. 
The  closing  “ tableau,”  representing  the  Angel 
after  admonishing  King  Robert  and  about  to 
return  to  his  celestial  abode,  was  very  striking, 
and  should  be  seen  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

A pleasing  innovation  was  the  introduction 
of  a minuet,  gracefully  danced  by  eight  of  the 
boys,  four  of  whom  represented  the  gentler  sex. 
They  richly  deserved  the  encore  which  they  en- 
thusiastically received.  The  entertainment,  as 
a whole,  was  exceedingly  enjoyable  to  the  on- 
lookers. It  was  well  presented  by  the  boys ; the 
costumes  were  rich,  the  scenery  appropriate, 
and  the  stage  arrangements  well  managed. 
As  a result,  the  large  and  appreciative  audience 
was  delighted,  and  the  scribe  who  indites  these 
few  lines  congratulates  himself  that  on  this 
particular  occasion  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  been — 

A Spectator. 
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fordDam  Revisited. 


Flo  ^litterinp  pern  tl?at  flashes  brilliant  rays, 

Ror  flowered  crown  well-earned,  thy  brows  to  wreathe, 
We  pive  thee  ; but  in  verses  seel^  thy  praise, 

0nd  limn  the  thouphts,  surrounding  scenes  unsheathe, 
Wh  ich  fill  thy  breast  with  dreams  of  bypone  days, 

While  musinp  now  this  honored  roof  beneath. 


y fond  eye  rests  upon  the  walls 
(Ij)bat  memory  ever  loves  to  paint 
^n  vivid  hues.  0 reverend  halls  I 

Wherein  $ roamed  free  from  all  taint 
©f  worldly  care  ; and  where  my  days, 
Gray,  youthful,  slipped  away  lil^e  rays 
0f  sunshine  meltinp  e er  we  dream  ; 

^ come  and  visit  you  apain, 

0nd  thoughts  now  rise,  !onp  dormant  lain, 
0nd  boyhood  pleasures  livinp  seem. 
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spweet  memory  with  \)er  prophet  staff 

Has  touched  tl?e  past.  $ see  it  flow 
Before  me,  while  $ hear  tf>e  lauph 

0f  old-time  friends  peal  from  yon  row 


0f  stately 

elms. 

bi  l^new  them 

younp 

When  f 

rom  their  supple  limbs 

they  flunp 

(|he  pearly 

dew. 

Throuph  branches  bare, 

0eolian 

-Iil^e  bl 

listenmp  hear 

^he  well-1^ 

nown  p 

ee  sonps  loud  and  clear, 

Whose 

sound  c 

lispels  corrodinp 

care. 

PRethinl^s 

apain  u 

pon  your  mead 

bin  boyish  sports  bi  chase  tfe  sphere. 

FRetljIn^s  as  o er  t he  fie  id  d speed 
bi  bear  behind  the  concjuerinp  cheer  ; 

0r  in  some  favorite  shady  nool^ 

bi  con  the  pleasure-teeminp  bool^  ; 

0nd  list  with  liph tened  heart  to  sonps 
0f  careless  schoolmates  fancy  free. 

0h  I h°w  my  world-worn  spirit  lonps, 

0 boyhood  home,  to  live  with  thee. 
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Ro  cares  there  vexed  my  restful  mind  ; 

Ror  earth  Ijad  bound  my  spirit  d own. 

?o  future  ills  unconscious,  blind, 

Bedipbt  in  youth  s blithe,  puileless  pown, 
PRy  boyisb  f ancy  l^new  no  bourne, 

^ n ipb  forcjot  e en  bow  to  mourn. 

Qmbition  spurred  me  ever  on 
^o  lofty  pinnacles  of  fame, 

Q made  among  preat  names  a name 

shine.  0las  I lil^e  smol^e  tis  pone. 

^weet  mother,  say,  beneath  thy  care 
What  youthful  propeny  is  reared  1 
Wbat  son  now  wears  tl?y  wreaths  so  fair  1 
Wbo  in  tl^e  sports  is  ever  feared  ? 
Rorpet  tf>ey  those  wl?o  went  before, 

Wbo  bore  tfe  palm  and  played  of  yore  ? 
Ray  ; are  tbese  lost  amid  tb>e  world 

0s  pebbl  es  thrown,  that  wrinkle  round 
e stream  and  circlinp  waves  mal^e  bound, 
^oon  fade  away  from  bim  wb°  burled  ? 
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Ray  ! say  not  so  ; for  l^now  you  not  tfat  fame 
0f  generations  past  dotj?  ever  joy 
0ur  hearts  I indeed,  upon  a noble  name 

We  pride  ourselves.  Andnames  lil^e  tljine  do  buoy 
hs  on  to  fairer  deeds.  Nor  tljinl^  tl?at  we, 
Ungracious,  let  tl?y  memory  slip  away. 

For  Learning  s battle  waped  so  manfully 
inspire  bripl?t  Learning  s soldier  of  to-day 
Witb  courape  ; and  l>e  Jeralds  far  and  wide 

)e  fame  of  tl?ose  wl?o  were  tl?e  true  and  tried. 
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Satire  ana  American  Satirists. 


I. 

SATIRE ITS  EARLY  HISTORY. 

LOOKING  back  to  the  years  when  Greece 
was  in  her  prime  and  when  to  be  a Roman 
was  better  than  to  be  a king,  we  find 
that  satire  held  her  own,  and  satirists  shone 
among  the  literary  prodigies  and  brilliant  lights 
of  the  day.  We  find  this  same  satire  increasing 
and  developing  as  the  years  rolled  on,  heedless 
of  the  fast  dying  centuries,  living  on  with  the 
immortal  names  of  her  great  masters.  We  find 
her  living  and  flourishing  to  this  day,  and,  re- 
calling the  hallowed  names  which  swell  her 
ranks,  I find  it  impossible,  in  the  short  space 
allotted  tome,  to  do  justice  to  these  great  men; 
but  I will  endeavor  to  give  a brief  summary  of 
the  leading  satirists  of  the  world,  in  order, 
thereby,  to  bring  out  by  comparison  the  merits 
of  our  own.  This  done,  I will  then  proceed 
to  .a  direct  consideration  of  the  satirists  of 
America. 

But  first,  let  us  understand  what  is  meant  by 
satire.  Someone  has  represented  it  in  a fool’s 
garb  as  ringing  a moralizing  knell  from  the 
merry  tinkling  of  its  bells.  It  is  a literary  com- 
position, either  in  prose  or  verse,  generally 
written,  though  sometimes  spoken,  mingling 
sense  with  nonsense,  a deal  of  earnestness  un- 
derlying its  rollicking  words.  It  derides,  mocks, 
gibes  or  jeers  ; it  is  rough  and  uncouth,  or  high- 
ly polished  and  refined,  according  to  the  times, 
the  customs  and  surroundings  in  which  we  find 
it  ; but  in  every  case  it  is  characterized  by  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  apparent  at  first 
glance,  and  leaving  no  chance  of  the  points 
being  missed.  It  ridicules  the  faults  and  fol- 


lies of  mankind  ; it  denounces  their  vices  with 
indignation  and  contempt,  their  failures  and 
weaknesses  with  bitter  sarcasm,  and  holds  them 
up  to  the  public  eye. 

And  here  we  come  to  two  modes  of  literary 
composition,  closely  related  to  our  subject,  and 
yet  quite  distinct  from  it  and  from  each  other — 
irony  and  sarcasm.  Irony  shows  up  a man’s 
depravity  by  pretended  ignorance.  It  is  with 
little  difficulty  that  we  trace  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression to  Socrates.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Socratic  irony  ? We  find  it  well  exemplified  in 
that  world-renowned  speech  of  Mark  Antony 
— “ And  sure  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man.” 

Irony  may  have  the  same  nature  as  sarcasm, 
and  sarcasm  at  times  will  assume  the  form  of 
irony.  Both  are  often  the  means  of  satire. 
Sarcasm  may  be  defined  as  a cutting  remark, 
its  chief  power  lying  in  its  piercing  edge.  It 
is  best  when  brief,  the  most  telling  examples 
being  found  in  a single  sentence  or  even  a 
phrase. 

Closely  allied  to  sarcasm,  and  often  contain- 
ing it,  is  the  epigram,  and,  like  its  ally,  it  gen- 
erally attacks  a single  antagonist  and  never 
aims  at  reform. 

Athens  being  the  chief  seat  of  learning  of 
antiquity,  it  is  but  natural  we  should  have  to 
turn  to  Greece  for  the  first  productions  of  satire. 
Homer’s  description  of  Thersites,  the  oldest 
that  has  come  down  to  posterity,  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  satire  of  the  times,  scoffing  at  his 
faults  and  sneering  at  his  weaknesses. 

Now  we  come  to  the  first  real  satirist,  the  first 
to  raise  the  standard  of  satire,  the  first  to 
change  it  from  a private  evil  to  a public  good. 

Unlike  his  predecessors,  Archilochus  aimed  at 
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reformation  rather  than  irritation.  He  gave 
vent  to  all  the  sorrow  and  anger  of  a rejected 
love  in  those  world-renowned  satires  in  which 
the  Iambic  trimeter  was  used  for  the  first 
time. 

It  amazed  and  delighted  the  ancient  world, 
and  has,  with  some  slight  variations,  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  standard  satiric  meter. 

About  a generation  later,  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gus  completed  his  famous  satire  on  women, 
in  which  he  compares  them  to  various  animals, 
because  of  the  similarity,  in  many  respects,  of 
their  natures  to  those  of  wild  beasts. 

Like  Simonides,  Hipponax,  a few  years  later, 
resembles  Archilochus  in  his  bitter  attacks  on 
personal  vice. 

Fable  came  into  view  about  this  time  in 
Asiatic  Greece,  and  though  in  the  beginning  its 
aim  was  not  satirical,  yet  its  fitness  for  such 
was  not  long  in  being  found  out  and  put  to 
good  advantage. 

In  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  we  find  ex- 
amples of  satire  varied  and  numerous.  His 
plays  have  a note  running  through  them  as  ex- 
travagant as  in  our  modern  burlesques,  and 
their  piercing  satire  is  combined  with  a humor 
far  exceeding  much  that  we  have  to-day.  He 
might  well  be  called  the  Prince  of  Satirists,  were 
he  not  a great  poet  and  playwright  as  well. 

While  satire  was  still  in  her  infancy,  we  see 
her  existing  in  Italy  in  a crude  form,  which  was 
soon  to  flourish  and  develop  into  an  art  which 
made  Italy  famous  throughout  the  literary 
world.  We  find  satires  recorded  among  the 
works  of  Ennius  (200  B.  C.)  and  Pacuvius  thirty 
years  later,  but  the  true  originator  of  Roman 
satire  was  Caius  Lucilius,  born  at  Campaigna 
about  180  B.  C.  His  “ Satirae,  ” being  a free 
and  easy  criticism  of  the  daily  life  of  the  times, 
is  really  satirical  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  to-day.  A new  era  in  the  history  of 
satire  is  the  introduction  of  rhetorical  satire, 


which  seems  to  take  its  rise  with  Juvenal.  Sad, 
grim  old  J uvenal ! He  has  been  called  a butcher 
by  some,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  age 
jn  which  he  lived  was  “ not  an  age  of  light 
weapons.  ” In  the  sixteen  satires  of  this  first  of 
the  great  tragic  satirists,  we  find  a lucid  de- 
lineation of  Roman  life.  Juvenal  may  well  be 
called  the  Satirist  of  the  Trajan  Age. 

A few  years  later,  Horace  wrote  his  two 
books  of  satires,  one  in  35  B.  C.,  the  other  in 
30  B.  C.  They  give  evidence  of  a thorough 
knowledge  of  mankind,  their  customs  and  prac- 
tices, combined  with  a brilliant  sense  of  humor 
and  an  abundance  of  common  sense.  We  might 
describe  him  as  a Burns,  or  we  might  call  him  a 
Pope  without  mannerism  ; but  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  he  is  “ Horace,  the  charmer  of  youth, 
the  counsellor  of  manhood,  the  delight  and  re- 
freshment of  old  age.” 

About  this  time.  Martial  combined  satire 
with  epigram.  In  his  fourteen  books  of  epi- 
gams,  the  beauty,  the  brevity  and  the  polish  of 
the  Latin  tongue  is  developed  and  raised  to  an 
insurmountable  height. 

With  Lucian,  ancient  satire,  “as  a distinct 
branch  of  literature,”  comes  to  a close.  He 
devoted  his  satiric  talent  to  ridiculing  the  re- 
ligion of  his  time,  and  for  this,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve Suidas,  he  was  called  the  “ Blasphemer.” 
His  “Dialogues  of  the  Gods,”  in  which  he  lives 
up  to  his  name,  have  the  freshness  of  a Homer, 
with  the  rollicking  merriment  of  an  Aristo- 
phanes. 

In  Western  Europe,  satire  traces  its  origin  to 
“Reynard  the  Fox,”  a satirical  epic  whose 
characters  are  animals,  and  based  on  Aesop’s 
fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Lion.  Its  biting  rid- 
icule is  so  expressed  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as 
an  offence. 

“ Pier’s  Ploughman  ” is  the  next  work  of 
this  class  which  seems  worthy  of  notice.  Eras- 
mus directed  his  satiric  genius  against  the 
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clergy,  and  was  imitated  in  this  by  Ulric  von 
Hutten,  one  of  the  writers  of  “ Epistolae  Ob- 
scurorum  Virorum,”  in  which  we  find  not  an 
atom  of  truth.  He  puts  “ ridicule  into  the 
mouth  of  the  victim,”  an  art  which,  though  used 
in  centuries  previous  by  Plato,  was  perfected 
by  him  and  shown  to  be  a brilliant  setting  for 
stinging  sarcasm.  Later  on  we  find  it  used  by 
Pascal,  the  first  eminent  tragic  satirist  of  mod- 
ern times,  unless  we  might  apply  the  term  to 
Dante. 

Sebastian  Brant  and  Alexander  Barclay  may 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  ethical  satirists. 

Up  to  this  time  literature  and  religion  were 
the  sole  subjects  coming  under  the  scope  of 
the  satirist.  From  this  time  on,  politics  be- 
came an  important  factor.  In  1594  a good  ex- 
ample of  this  political  satire  is  to  be  had  in 
France,  under  the  name,  “ Satire  Menippe,” 
which  was  directed  against  the  league. 

Barclay’s  romance,  “ Argenis,”  appeared  in 
1621.  Cowper  speaks  of  it  as  “ the  most  amus- 
ing romance  that  was  ever  written.”  It  is 
overflowing  with  incident,  and  its  style  is  that 
of  a Tacitus. 

In  Spain  we  find  little  or  no  satire,  attributa- 
ble to  the  fact  of  there  being  no  “ freedom  of 
criticism  ” there. 

Quevedo  brought  to  the  front  the  vision  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  made  it  a strong  ally  of 
satire. 

We  might  call  that  far-famed  production  of 
Cervantes  a satire,  did  it  not  go  so  far  beyond 
its  province. 

About  this  time  England  begins  to  mould 
her  satire  to  that  of  Ancient  Rome.  The  prom- 
inent dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  in  their  composition  a slight  smattering  of 
the  satirist.  Moliere,  a French  dramatist  and 
actor,  is  probably  the  first.  In  one  century 
England  produced  Butler,  Dryden,  Swift  and 
Pope.  Butler’s  “ Hudibras,”  from  which  I 
quote : 


“ For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 

Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 

Although  it  be  not  shone  upon,” 
is  indeed  a worthy  representative  of  English 
satire.  “ It  is  the  natural  expression  of  a free, 
laughter-loving  and  galliard  cavalier  genius.” 

Political  satire,  used  in  connection  with  in- 
vective by  Andrew  Marvel  in  his  “ Advice  to 
a Painter,”  was  greatly  exalted  by  Dryden, 
while  Swift  has  no  rival  in  scenting  corrupt- 
ness and  lashing  it  with  stinging  irony  ; and 
Pope,  the  most  finished  of  satirists,  has  raised 
satire  to  an  art.  Nor  must  we  forget  Arbuth- 
not,  whose  “ History  of  John  Bull  ” and  the 
“ Pseudologia*-”  have  brought  him  fame  as  a 
political  satirist. 

Never  before  did  satire  flourish  as  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  great  satiric  masters 
of  Germany  owe  a great  deal  to  England  ; 
Liscow  and  Rebenar  to  Swift,  and  Lessing  to 
Pope,  though  Weiland  turns  to  the  satire  of 
ancient  Rome,  modelling  it,  however,  to  the 
customs  of  his  day.  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
among  their  various  other  works,  have  given 
us  a series  of  satiric  epigrams,  “ Die  Xenien.” 
We  note  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  and  later 
Byron,  who,  in  his  “Vision  of  Judgment,” 
unites  satire  with  the  sublime  ; Moore,  with  his 
satirical  epigrams  ; that  renowned  French  poet, 
Beranger  ; and  after  him  Augustus  Barbier  ; 
until  finally  we  see  Thackeray  taking  the  palm 
in  Victoria’s  time,  and  Addison  in  Queen 
Anne’s,  as  we  hurry  on  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, where  we  find  many  writers  somewhat 
satiric,  yet  scarcely  deserving  to  be  numbered 
among  the  hallowed  ranks  of  the  satirist. 
They  are  : Dickens,  always  a seeker  of  the  odd 
and  the  droll ; George  Elliot,  who  shows  us  the 
hollowness  of  life  when  lacking  a noble  end  ; 
Balzac,  who  places  before  our  very  eyes  the 
vices  of  society  life  in  France  ; and  Trollope, 
whose  knowledge  of  London  life  is  unsurpassed. 
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Could  Sartor  Resartus  be  rightly  styled  a 
satire,  then  might  we  call  Carlyle  a prince  of 
satirists  ; but  here,  though  the  satire  is  ever 
present,  it  is  rather  as  a companion  than  as  the 
subject  itself. 

Thus  may  we  conclude  our  brief  glance  over 
the  history  of  satire,  and  see  how  it  compares 
in  merit  with  the  satire  of  America. 

Satire,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence, 
was  rough  and  course,  but  as  it  grew  into 
maturity  it  became  more  and  more  cultured 
and  refined,  and  lost  many  of  its  objectionable 
qualities,  so  that  in  American  satire  we  find 
very  little  of  that  licentious  back-biting  so 
common  in  days  gone  by. 

The  Americans  may  be  said  to  resemble  the 
men  of  ancient  Greece  in  their  love  of  drama 
and  their  quick  sense  of  the  humorous,  and 
likewise  in  the  faculty  of  seldom  or  never  miss- 
ing the  point.  They  scorn  the  demagogue  and 
the  boss  just  as  Aristophanes  did  Cleon,  and 
their  love  of  freedom  is  just  as  great  ; but 
Lowell  “attained  amoral  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment ” not  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Aristo- 
phanes or  Juvenal. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  in  the  field  of 
satire— ridicule  and  invective.  Ridicule  makes 


use  of  deriding,  bantering  words,  or  a mocking, 
jeering  manner,  with  more  or  less  contempt 
underlying  it,  with  the  intent  to  produce  a 
laugh  to  the  discomfort  of  some  person  or  ob- 
ject ; while  invective  vehemently  attacks  and 
denounces  an  adversary  with  direct  censure 
or  stinging  reproach.  The  English  satire 
favors  invective,  while  the  American  rather 
inclines  to  ridicule,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Holmes’  “ One  Hoss  Shay  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Dryden  himself  says  that  he 
prefers  Juvenal  to  Horace.  We  find  it  also  in 
Churchill  ; and  Junius  says  of  a certain  great 
man,  that  he  was  “ purely  and  perfectly  bad.” 
Swift,  in  speaking  of  Shadwell,  says: 

“ With  all  his  bulk  there’s  nothing  lost  in  Og, 

For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue. 

English  satire  is  noisy.  Someone,  in  speaking 
of  the  English  satirist,  has  expressed  it  well 
by  saying  that  “ they  rattle  as  well  as  sting.” 

In  the  satirical  epigram,  neither  England 
nor  America  can  compare  with  France.  The 
French  epigram  is  light  and  airy,  and  like  a 
true-aimed  arrow,  it  goes  straight  to  the  mark 
and  leaves  a mortal  wound. 

J.  B.  McLoughlin,  ’03. 
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THE  PLAINT. 

I came  among  My  own,  and  yet 
I am  a stranger  in  the  land. 

0 sons  of  men,  how  dull  of  heart 
You  are,  and  slow  to  understand  ! 

My  tears  are  ever  on  My  cheeks ; 

My  sighs  are  poured  abroad  as  rain  ; 

1 looked  for  one  to  grieve  with  Me, 

And,  wondrous  strange  ! I looked  in  vain. 

My  gifts  are  every  morning  fresh  ; 

My  blessings  fall  with  evening  dew  ; 

I sought  in  turn  some  gratitude 

From  thankful  souls,  and  found  but  few. 

I sought  a word  of  sympathy, 

A tender  heart  and  undefiled  ; 

I pleaded  for  a little  love, 

As  of  a child,  a simple  child. 

THE  RESPONSE. 

Pray,  who  art  Thou  that  pleadest  thus, 

As  if  in  utter  helplessness  ? 

Art  Thou  the  Lord  of  hosts,  but  hid 
Beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  guess? 

In  truth,  thou  art  the  King  of  kings, 
Although  no  crown  is  on  Thy  head, 

Nor  regal  sceptre  in  Thy  hand, 

And  all  Thy  majesty  hath  fled. 
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Nor  needest  Thou  the  pomp  of  kings 
To  grace  Thy  royalty  divine  : 

The  flocks  upon  a thousand  plains, 

The  gems  of  earth — they  all  are  Thine. 

Thy  footprints  mark  the  eternal  hills  ; 

Thy  paths  are  on  the  pathless  sea  ; 

Thy  glory  gilds  the  setting  sun  ; 

The  heavens  declare  Thy  majesty. 

Thy  footstool  is  the  whirling  earth  ; 

Thy  throne  is  set  upon  a cloud  ; 

The  deapening  thunder  is  Thy  voice ; 
The  dazzling  sunlight  is  Thy  shroud. 

And  yet  Thou  feignest  helplessness  ; 

And  playest  the  part  of  king  exiled  ; 
And  pleadest  for  a little  love, 

As  of  a child,  a simple  child. 

O give  me  but  a guileless  mind, 

A childlike  heart  and  undefiled  ; 

And  I shall  give  Thee  back  in  turn 
A love  that  fits  a simple  child. 


Feast  of  the  Sacred  Hearty  igoje 
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Sanctum. 


WITH  this  number  we  begin  a new  vol- 
ume of  the  Monthly.  Having  con- 
sulted with  some  members  of  the 
Alumni,  men  wise  and  true,  we  have  decided 


that  subscriptions  to  the  same  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  and  a half  for  the  year,  and 
twenty  cents  for  single  copies. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’04,  Easton, 
Pa.,  has  been  elected  to  the  office  of  Editor-in- 
Chief  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  has  our  hearty 
congratulations. 

Address  of  Mr.  Charles  N.  Bulger,  LL.  D. 

Some  one,  we  think  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
has  said  that  the  one  who  makes  the  address 
to  the  graduates  at  a Commencement  has  a fine 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  real  oratory. 
We  believe  that  the  gentleman  whom  we  had 
the  honor  of  hearing  this  year  in  that  capacity, 
realized  his  opportunity  and  made  the  most  of 
it.  At  any  rate,  we  have  never  heard  as  fine  an 
oration  as  that  which  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  this  state,  Hon.  Charles  N.  Bulger, 
LL.  D.,  delivered  on  June  17th. 

OPmagnificent  presence,  with  a voice  of  great 
power,  which  he  modulated  at  will,  he  held  the 
vast  audience  assembled  without  the  chapel 
doors  attentive  listeners  to  his  every  word. 
What  especially  struck  us  was  not  his  delivery, 
but  the  speech  itself.  It  was  a passionate  plea 
to  the  outgoing  class  to  be  not  only  leaders  in 
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their  chosen  professions,  but  Catholic  leaders 
therein.  Especial  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
need  of  men  who  by  word  and  example  might 
prove  to  their  fellow  men  the  genuine  worth  of 
the  true  Church  and  what  it  does  for  the  world. 
The  whole  speech  was  a grand  profession  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  one  who  stands  high  in  the 
councils  of  his  party,  and  we  dare  say  it 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  present  to  hear  this 
noble-souled  layman  declare  his  principles  with 
as  much  ardor  as  if  he  were  a priest  in  the  pul- 
pit. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Bulger,  coming 
among  his  fellow  alumni  at  the  banquet  that 
followed,  met  with  such  a reception — the  mem- 
bers rising  and  cheering  him  to  the  echo.  We 
who  now  say  good-bye  to  Fordham  joined  in 
that  cheering  with  a right  good  will,  for  the 
words  that  fell  from  the  orator’s  lips  touched  us 
deeply,  and  we  were  better  men,  having  heard 
them. 

Judge  Bulger  has  the  hearty  thanks  of  old 
Fordham  for  the  real  good  he  did  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  and  by  none  are  his  efforts 
more  deeply  appreciated  than  by  those  to 
whom  his  earnest  words  were  primarily  ad- 
dressed— the  class  of  1903. 

The  Cadets. 

He  stood  by  our  side  during  the  drill  on  In- 
spection Day,  and  after  watching  the  evolutions 
for  a while,  he  turned  and  said  : “ They  march 
well.”  He  was  speaking  of  the  cadets  ; and  we 
replied  that  “ they  certainly  did  march  well.” 
But  we  in  turn  asked  him  why  he  referred  to 
the  marching  only,  and  his  answer  confirmed 
us  in  an  opinion  that  had"  long  been  ours 
“ They  are  not  ‘ set  up,’  ” he  said.  Now,  no  one 
will  gainsay  that  the  battalion  presented  a 
pretty  picture  on  that  day  when  the  govern- 
ment man  came  to  inspect  them.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  music,  helped  on  by  the  occasion 
tself,  their  marching  was  quite  faultless  and  the 


lines  in  good  order.  But  the  impression  would 
not  down  that,  individually,  the  cadets  lacked 
that  true  soldierly  bearing  which  until  recently 
had  made  them  conspicuous  among  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 

Our  friend  was  right  ; the  cadets  were  not 
“ set  up  that  is,  they  lacked  that  presence 
which  comes  from  long  hours  spent  in  the  exer- 
cises which  the  “ tactics”  prescribe  for  recruits. 
Many  of  them  were  distinguished  by  the  round- 
ed shoulder,  the  sunken  chest  and  the  drooping 
head,  and  though,  as  we  have  said,  the  align- 
ment in  marching  was  good,  it  did  not  need  an 
expert  to  detect  the  unmilitary  carriage  of  the 
men. 

Wediope  that  the  “ setting  up  ” exercises  will 
next  year  be  insisted  upon  not  only  for  the  real 
benefit  that  accrues  from  them,  but  that  the 
traditions  of  the  corps  among  army  men  for 
true  soldiery  bearing  may  be  preserved. 

The  Annual  Debate. 

The  four  speakers  who  represented  the  de- 
bating interests  of  the  College  at  the  public  de- 
bate are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  very  cred- 
itable showing.  We  were  interested  auditors 
to  the  ably  written  speeches,  and,  generally 
speaking,  we  enjoyed  the  speaking.  There  is  one 
feature,  however,  or  rather  defect,  which  calls 
for  remark.  We  noticed  that  all  four  speakers 
were  in  good  voice,  three  of  them  especially  so  ; 
and  if  all  went  well,  they  could  have  been  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  the  lower  end  of  Armory  Hall. 
But  with  good,  strong  voices,  something  else  is 
necessary,  if  we  would  wish  to  be  understood 
by  an  audience — we  mean  distinct  speaking. 
In  at  least  two  cases,  on  the  night  of  the  de- 
bate, the  speeches  were  delivered  so  rapidly  that 
much  was  lost  on  the  hearers.  It  would  seem 
that,  in  the  excitement  usually  accompanying 
an  appearance  of  the  kind,  the  said  debaters  lost 
that  control  so  essential  in  declaiming  before 
the  public.  The  result  was  that  many  of  the  best 
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arguments  failed  to  tell.  Of  course,  matters 
were  easily  understood  by  those  nearer  the 
stage,  but  the  general  effect,  in  our  opinion,  was 
marred  by  a too  evident  desire  to  win,  result- 
ing in  indistinct  articulation. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  in  our  debates  there 
is  no  decision  rendered  as  to  the  best  single  de- 
bater. It  would  enhance  the  interest  that  this 
annual  contest  arouses,  if  steps  were  taken 
towards  determining  the  one  who  presents  the 
best  arguments  and  in  the  best  manner.  This 
leads  usto  express  regret  that  as  yet  no  medal 
is  awarded  in  our  public  debate.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  medal  will  follow,  no  doubt,  a resolu- 
tion to  have  the  best  individual  debater  voted 
for,  besides  the  selection  of  the  better  side  in 
the  discussion. 

Retrospect  and  Prospect. 

With  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  comes 
the  end  of  things  athletic.  We  constitute 
what  is  now  termed  one  of  the  smaller  colleges, 
that  is,  one  with  between  four  and  five  hundred 
students.  At  once  it  may  be  seen  how  difficult 
a task  it  proves,  from  lack  of  members,  to  build 
up  first  class  teams  in  all  the  branches  of  sport 
common  to  student  life.  Yet  we  have  been 
represented  in  the  principal  games — football, 
basket-ball,  hockey  and  general  athletics,  not 
to  speak  of  that  which  has  been  favorite  here, 
baseball.  In  football  we  have  never  been 
more  than  moderately  successful,  and  basket- 
ball and  hockey  are  new  among  us.  On  the 
track  we  have  done  well,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a considerable  growth  of  interest  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  department.  Always  con- 
spicuous in  baseball,  even  a conservative  might 
pronounce  the  season  just  passed  a fair  one. 
It  is  of  this  game  especially  we  desire  to  speak 
here. 

We  suppose  two-thirds  of  the  college  games 
played  are  credited  as  victories.  Against  the 


smaller  colleges  we  appeared  strong  enough, 
but  opposed  to  such  teams  as  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton, though  losing  by  comparatively  small 
scores,  we  seem  to  lose  all  courage  and  go  down 
to  defeat  from  what  looks  like  pure  fright.  But 
in  these  games  as  well  as  in  the  others,  another 
element  of  good  baseball  has  been  lacking.  It 
is  conceded  that  in  fielding  few  teams  eclipsed 
Fordham.  Infield  and  outfield  and  batteries 
played  in  a creditable  manner,  and  yet  in  the 
face  of  this  the  team  was  weak  in  batting. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  the  weakness, 
and  almost  from  the  first  it  was  evident  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  remedy  a palpable  de- 
fect. 

We  do  not  profess  to  understand  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  matter  of  coaching  a team, 
but  we  do  say  that  the  common  practices  in 
vogue  are  known  to  us,  and  we  say  again  that 
batting  practice  is  one  of  them,  and  was  at  a 
discount  before  and  during  the  season.  The 
pitchers  took  “warming  up”  exercise  on  the 
side  lines,  and  the  team  batted  against  some 
easy  tossing  by  a few  tyros  of  the  game.  But 
for  that  genuine  test  wherein  the  batters  face 
the  strongest  pitching  available,  and  the  pitch- 
ers do  their  best  against  these  same  batsmen, 
we  looked  in  vain. 

The  batting  in  nearly  all  the  games  was 
weak,  and  the  pitching,  we  are  told,  below  the 
standard.  This  is  how  the  season’s  work  is 
summed  up,  and  as  for  the  future,  the  fact  that 
there  are  any  such  weaknesses  of  which  we 
speak  should  be  a matter  of  deep  concern  to 
the  coach  and  captain.  Who  the  coach  is  to 
be  we  know  not,  but  O’Brien,  a most  consis- 
tent player  at  third,  and  recently  elected  to 
the  captaincy  of  the  ’04  team,  has  our  best 
wishes  on  the  success  of  his  men.  We  fondly 
hope  that  he  will  insist  on  this  real  batting 
practice,  and  that  the  pitchers  take  the  proper 
precautions  to  get  themselves  into  condition, 
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We  lose  but  two  members  of  the  team  by 
graduation,  and  there  promises  to  be  of  mater- 
ial a plenty  to  fill  up  the  vacant  positions. 
We  feel  confident  that  it  is  the  desire  of  all  to 
remedy  the  defects  so  apparent  in  the  past 


season’s  system,  and  that  next  year’s  nine  will 
prove  the  fallacy  of,  let  us  say,  too  much  depen- 
dence on  good  fielding  and  too  little  regard  for 
good  batting  in  our  battles  on  the  diamond. 

C.  J.  M.,  ’03. 


I 
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“Hinder  tbe  ftrees. 


Oft  in  tine,  twilight’s  gentle  hour, 

When  college  hulls  grow  dim, 

Hove  to  heur from  window  bower 

The  songs  that  speak  for  friendship’s  power ; 

To  list  our  college  hymn. 

’ Tis  music  true  unto  mine  ear, 

’ Tis  consolution  sweet, 

To  catch  the  fond  words  loud  and  clear, 

A pause, — and  then  the  well-known  cheer, 

From  the  elm  trees'  retreat. 

/Songs  of  old  (Bronx , on  its  way  to  the  sea, 

Songs  of  old  Fordham  the  fair  ; 

Catches  and  jingles  from  hearts  that  are  free, 

While  the  elm  trees  nod  with  the  sweet  melody, 

And  harmony  lives  in  the  air. 

Sing  on,  old  Fordhamites,  thy  song, 

A freshman  joins  the  glee  ; 

His  notes  are  faint,  but  not  for  long, 

Some  day  he’ll  list  among  the  strong, 

Andjend  his  voice  to  thee. 

JTcthinks  in  distant  years  and  climes, 

Fond  memory  will  recall 
JTo  dearer,  sweeter,  better  times, 

Than  when  we  sang  neath  the  old  clock’s  chimes, 
Where  the  elm-trees  shadows  fall. 

George  Hayes,  ’06. 
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On  Memorial  Day,  May  30th, 
Memorial  Mass  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
College  gathered  in  the  chapel 
to  attend  the  services  commemorative  of 
the  deceased  members  who  claimed  Fordham 
for  their  Alma  Mater.  Solemn  High  Mass 
was  sung  at  10:30,  and  a discourse  proper  to 
the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Isidore 
Meister,  ’67.  The  celebrant  at  the  Mass  was 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  ’77  ; the  assistants, 
Rev.  Maurice  Prendergast,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Farley,  ’9 3,  S.  J.  The  Rev.  James  M.  McDon- 
nell, ’96,  officiated  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

A goodly  number  of  the  alumni  attended,  with 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  the  president,  at 
their  head.  Among  those  whose  names  we  se- 
cured and  who  afterwards  dined  at  the  College 
were  : — Revs.  Isidore  Meister,  J.  T.  Mur- 
phy, James  Dougherty,  John  A.  McKenna, 
Flon.  John  Whalen,  Drs.  J.  A.  Mulholland, 
Jas.  Butler,  Newman,  Jos.  J.  Smith,  Sinnott, 
and  Messrs.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  Jr.,  James  A. 
Treacy,  Thos.  B.  Connery,  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery, 
Albert  Michaux,  Hugh  Kelly,  McCormick, 
O’Neil,  Oliver,  McPartland,  W.  J.  Joyce, 
O’Brien,  Hamilton,  Dyer,  Brady  and  John  F. 
Joyce. 

Fr.  Meister  preached  a forcible  and  instruct- 
ive sermon,  in  which  he  exhorted  all,  and  es- 
pecially the  undergraduates,  to  ever  bear  in 
mind  the  illustrious  dead  who  had  reflected  so 
much  honor  on  the  College  and  had  left  us 
such  glorious  examples  of  truly  Christian  man- 
hood. The  Reverend  gentleman  took  for  his 
text  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  chapter  i., 
verse  10  : “ The  grace  of  God  is  now  made 
manifest  by  the  illumination  of  our  Saviour 


Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  destroyed  death  and 
hath  brought  to  light  life  and  incorruption.” 

Fr.  Meister  said  among  other  things  : “ It  is 

not  within  the  range  of  our  best  and  holiest 
endeavors  to  bring  our  fellowship  to  bear  a no- 
bler impress,  a higher  glow  of  affection  or  a 
more  Christian  feeling,  than  we  exhibit  on  an  oc- 
casion like  the  present.  In  coming  here  to-day, 
we  are  impelled  not  only  by  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  a beloved  and  dearly  cherished  moth- 
er in  our  intellectual  training,  or  that  still  high- 
er training  of  our  characters — the  formation  of 
that  which  is  best  in  us,  or  Christian  manhood 
— but  we  are  actuated  by  motives  that  form 
the  strongest  realization  of  that  same  moral 
and  mental  upbuilding 

“ This  feeling  of  honoring  the  dead  is  so  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  our  natural  impulses, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  mer- 
ited well  of  the  Republic,  that  on  the  annual 
recurrence  of  this  day  a grateful  nation  ven- 
erates their  memory — the  heroic  deeds,  the 
self-sacrifices,  the  martyrdom,  of  her  patriotic 
sons.  In  this  we  stand  alone  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Those  not  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  faith,  unite  with  us  to-day,  implic- 
itly forsooth,  in  praying  for  and  desiring  the 
weal  and  welfare  of  our  departed  friends  and 
brethren.  And  we,  in  a special  manner,  pray 
for  peace  and  rest  eternal  to  our  fellow  alumni, 
who  on  many  a well-fought  field,  gave  their 
life’s  blood  in  behalf  of  the  Republic.  We 
yield  to  none  as  a college  in  our  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  country,  of  right,  of  constitution- 
al liberty. 

“ While  we  are  honoring  the  heroic  dead,  who 
received  their  love  of  country  in  this  holy 
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place,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  living — 
the  men  who  are  the  most  eloquent  expression 
of  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism,  who  came  to 
the  nation’s  rescue  in  the  throes  of  its  deadly 
conflict— men  who  gladly  and  cheerfully  offered 
themselves  upon  the  altar  of  liberty  and  self- 
government.  May  Time  for  years  to  come 
treat  them  gently,  kindly,  lovingly  ! May  many 
more  Memorial  Days  pass  into  history  before 
any  tongue  shall  pronounce  their  glorious 
eulogy  ! 

“And  lastly,  Friends  and  Brethren,  With  deep 
and  sincere  sorrow  I remind  you  of  the  loss  to 
our  alumni  by  the  Angel  of  Death  since  our 
last  Mass  of  requiem.  First  and  foremost,  we 
mourn  the  great  loss  of  the  patriot-priest,  the 
loyal  friend,  the  venerable  doyen,  the  pioneer 
of  Catholicity  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Long 
Island — the  Rev.  Father  Thomas  McLoughlin 
of  New  Rochelle,  who  for  fifty-two  years  hon- 
ored with  an  unstained  character  the  best 
fruitage  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Next,  the  gentle, 
the  learned,  the  ascetic  Father  James  Nilan  of 
Poughkeepsie,  who  for  forty  years  of  priestly 
life  sustained  the  best  traditions  of  Fordham  by 
his  great  learning  and  singular  piety.  Then 
we  deplore  the  demise  of  the  amiable  and  gen- 
ial Father  Joseph  H.  Hayne  of  Irvington, 
whose  early  boyhood  and  vigorous  manhood 
were  passed  within  these  hallowed  confines. 
And,  lastly,  the  ideal  Christian  gentleman — a 
man  of  clean  morals  and  holy  living,  of  sincere 
and  unostentatious  piety,  of  open-handed  gener- 
osity, of  strong  and  enduring  affection  for  his 
Alma  Mater,  whose  generosity  in  this  respect 
we  hope  will  find  many  imitators,  so  that  in 
the  future  she  may  be  able  to  accommodate  not 
hundreds,  but  thousands  of  students, — need  I 
name  him? — James  Doherty.  In  these  we 
gather  up  in  loving  affection  and  fond  remem- 
brance the  goodly  company  of  the  sons  of 
old  St.  John’s  who  have  passed  to  their  re- 


ward, rejoicing  with  the  hosts  of  the  heaven- 
ly court  in  the  bright  effulgence  of  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem,  singing  the  canticles  of  praise, 
joining  in  the  adoration  of  the  angels  and  the 
just  made  perfect,  chanting  the  glad  refrain, 
“ The  grace  of  God  is  now  made  manifest  by 
the  illumination  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  destroyed  death  and  hath  brought  to 
light  life  and  incorruption.” 

May  17th  saw  the  dedication 
’78  of  the  new  St. Luke’s  Church  in 

137th  Street.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  Mooney,  ’69,  LL.  D.,  presided  at 
the  ceremony,  and  the  College  was  represented 
by  Rev.  Father  Rector.  The  parish  of  St. 
Luke  was  formed  in  1897  by  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan,  and  Fr.  John  Joseph  Boyle, 
’78,  was  appointed  its  Rector.  It  was  a diffi- 
cult assignment,  but  after  many  disappoint- 
ments Fr.  Boyle  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  labors  meeting  with  due  reward.  The 
Monthly,  in  behalf  of  his  College,  extends 
hearty  congratulations. 

The  cadets,  as  usual,  opened 
Commencement  the  exercises  of  Commence- 
WeeK  Opening  ment  Week.  On  June  7th  took 
place  the  exhibition  drill,  which 
included  “Guard  Mount,”  “Dress  Parade,” 
Review  and  a sham  battle.  The  campus  was 
surrounded  by  interested  onlookers,  while  the 
stand  was  filled.  Captain  B.  S.  Walker  and 
Lieutenants  Halpin  and  James,  all  of  the  8th 
U.  S.  Infantry,  constituted,  with  Major  Greene 
commanding,  the  reviewing  body.  The  drill 
was  voted  a success. 

The  competitive  drill  for  the 
Competitive  Drill  much  prized  “Colors  ” followed, 
and  the  regular  army  officers 
mentioned  acted  as  judges.  After  a severe 
test,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  Co.  B,, 
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Captain  O’Brien,  was  the  winner  ; with  Co.  C, 
Captain  Del li  Paoli,  second  ; Co.  D,  Captain 
Fogarty,  third  ; and  Co.  A,  Captain  Ruhl, 
fourth. 

The  contests  in  oratory  and 

Oratory  and  elocution  were  held  on  the 
Elocution  Contest  evening  of  June  9th.  Four  en- 
tered the  lists  for  the  oratory 
medal  : Mr.  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’05, 
spoke  on  “ The  Man  for  the  Crisis  Mr.  Armin 
J.  Sibbel,  ’04,  dealt  with  “ The  Negro  Prob- 
lem ” ; Mr.  William  E.  Keane,  ’03,  discussed 
“ Our  Judiciary.”  The  speech  of  Mr.  James  J. 
Fallon, ’04,  “Our  American  Citzenship,”  was 
read  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dillon,  ’05,  Mr.  Fallon, 
we  are  are  sorry  to  state,  having  been  prevent- 
ed by  illness  from  appearing.  The  judges, 
Rev.  Frances  M.  Connell,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  College,  Mr.  M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89,  A.  M., 
LL.  B.,  and  Mr.  John  McTigue,  A.  M.,  gave 
their  decision  in  favor  of  Mr.  Oliver. 

In  elocution,  the  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Louis 
Hartman, ’05,  who  recited  “The  Life  Boat,” 
by  Sims. 

The  Musical  Clubs  entertained  the  audience 
during  the  intermissions. 

Two  bishops,  and  both  from  distant  lands, 
honored  us  with  a visit  during  the  past  month. 
They  were  : the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Gallagher,  D.  D., 
of  Goulburn,  Australia,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Chatran,  of  Japan. 

News  comes  from  Paterson, 

A Vigorous  N.  J.,  that  there  is  much  talk 

Fordhamite  of  nominating  Very  Rev.  Dean 
McNulty,  ’53,  LL.  D.,  for  may- 
or. Commenting  on  the  suggestion  to  thus 
honor  Fordham's  revered  alumnus  of  fifty  years 
standing,  the  Evening  News  of  Paterson  has 
this  to  say  : — 

“If  the  canons  of  the  Church  would  permit, 


and  the  Dean  would  consent  to  take  the  place, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  almost  unani- 
mous election.  And  if  the  energy  and  business 
talent  that  has  studded  this  city  with  churches, 
a hospital,  school  houses,  orphan  asylum,  con- 
vent and  homes  for  the  distressed,  were  devot- 
ed to  the  solution  of  municipal  problems  and 
the  building  up  of  the  interests  of  the  city,  what 
a grand  work  could  be  accomplished!  The 
Dean  is  one  of  the  greatest  builders  and  admin- 
istrators in  the  world.  It  would  fill  a paper 
like  this  to  barely  enumerate  his  activities;  and 
all  this  has  been  done  so  unostentatiously,  that 
unless  public  attention  is  directed  to  it,  the 
great  marvels  that  have  been  achieved  by  this 
devoted  man  are  not  appreciated.  The  Dean 
is  so  practical  and  methodical  that  his  daily 
work  does  not  seem  to  burden  him.  A Catholic 
magazine  recently  referred  to  him  as  the  great 
church  builder.  And  he  has  done  all  this  work 
for  a salary  that  a clerk  would  not  envy.  But 
who  shall  be  able  to  describe  the  reward  that 
awaits  him  in  the  Great  Beyond,  or  the  ineffable 
joy  that  will  be  his  when  he  hears  the  Master 
say:  ‘Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ’ ? That  and  the  consciousness  of  duty 
well  done,  is  all  the  reward  that  his  life  of  piety 
and  good  deeds  can  have.” 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Minahan,  ’74, 
’74  President  of  the  American  Fed- 

eration of  Catholic  Societies, 
delivers  the  address  to  the  graduates  of  Boston 
College  this  year. 

Captain  John  E.  McMahon,  ’80, 
’80  U.  S.  A.,  was  a conspicuous 

figure  at  the  Military  Tourna- 
ment at  Madison  Square  Garden  recently. 
Among  the  interesting  exercises  were  the  ex- 
hibitions by  the  regular  army  men  in  cavalry 
and  artillery  movements.  Captain  McMahon 
had  a troop  of  horse  performing,  and  the  evo- 
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lutions  of  horse  and  men  under  his  command 
called  forth  the  highest  praise.  Ft.  Myer, 
which  generally  sent  a detachment  in  this  par- 
ticular department,  was  overlooked  this  year, 
and  our  alumnus-officer’s  company  was  selected. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  Professor  Charles 
J.  Deane,  on  the  loss  of  his  beloved  father, 
who  died  during  the  month. 

On  June  ioth,  Brother  Mallen,  S.  J.,  celebrat- 
ed the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into 
the  Society  of  Jesus. 

A recent  intruder  in  our  sanc- 
Hassard  Medal  ? turn  curiously  asked,  why  is 
there  not  a Hassard  Historical 
Medal  annually  awarded  by  your  College  ? 
Our  answer  was,  why  do  you  put  so  hard  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  John  R.  G.  Hassard,  the  journalist  and 
historian,  was  an  esteemed  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  year  1855.  He  was  also  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association  in  1882  and  1883.  The 
story  of  his  noble  life  as  well  as  his  historical 
work  is  familiar  to  us  all.  But  a Hassard 
medal  has  not  been  founded.  The  suggestion 
is  a good  one,  though  perhaps  late. 

St.  John’s  Hall,  the  Prep,  department  of 
Fordham  College,  was  formerly  the  Seminary 
for  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York.  The  Cath- 
olic Transcript  of  Plartford  has  discovered 
that  that  old  seat  of  learning  counts  only  two 
surviving  alumni.  Both  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  their  respective  spheres.  Bishop 
McQuade  of  Rochester,  and  Very  Rev.  Joseph 
Witsel,  C.  SS.  R. , of  St.  Peter’s,  Philadelphia. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Rev. 

’97  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84,  we  are 

in  receipt  of  a group  picture 
which  will  interest  many  old  Fordhamites.  It 
represents  a baseball  team  of  Porto  Rico;  in 


fact,  the  first  team  organized  in  that  newly- 
acquired  possession.  It  is  called  the  Latimer- 
Crosas  Club,  and  students  of  the  ’90’s  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Andres  Crosas,  ’97, 
who  is  a prominent  figure  in  the  group,  was 
one  of  the  organizers,  and  has  not  forgotten 
the  game  in  which  he  proved  himself  a hero 
during  his  college  days.  We  learn  from  a 
recent  letter  of  Fr.  O’Dwyer,  that  Mr.  Crosas 
has  scored  a success  in  all  departments  since 
his  sojourn  in  Porto  Rico.  As  a lawyer,  he  is 
among  the  most  successful  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration on  the  Island,  and  by  his  leadership  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Church  he  has  won 
golden  opinions.  We  of  Fordham  send  hearty 
greetings  to  our  alumnus,  and  wish  him  con- 
tinued prosperity. 

After  ten  years  of  successful 
’84  endeavor  at  the  Church  of  the 

Blessed  Sacrament  in  New 
York,  Rev.  D.  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  church  and  becomes 
Rector  of  St.  John’s,  Kingsbridge.  Fr.  O’Dwyer 
took  leave  of  the  parishioners  on  Sunday, 
June  7th.  He  said  in  the  course  of  an  inter- 
view, that  he  regretted  leaving  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment Church,  in  which  he  had  labored  so  long, 
but  the  priest  is  like  a soldier,  subject  always 
to  the  command  of  his  superior.  The  Month- 
ly extends  felicitations  to  one  whom  it  is  glad 
to  claim  as  an  earnest  well-wisher,  and  prays 
him  all  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

The  annual  government  inspec- 
Cadet  Inspection  tion  of  the  Cadet  Corps  took 

place  on  Thursday,  May  28th. 
Captain  B.  S.  Walker,  8th  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  in 
charge.  The  Cadets  turned  out  in  full  numbers 
and  made  a creditable  showing.  We  await  with 
some  expectancy  the  detailed  report. 
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Two  of  the  younger  alumni 
’96-’98  have  recently  become  bene- 
dicts. Mr.  Frank  O’Neill,  ’96, 
was  married  on  the  17th  of  June  to  Miss  Marie 
Grace  Derickson  in  the  Cathedral.  On  the 
same  day  Mr.  Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98,  was  unit- 
ed in  marriage  to  MissMollie  Courtois  Barnes 
in  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  Church.  Our  best 
wishes  to  the  happy  couples. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  general  student  in 
Senior,  Junior  and  St.  John’s  Halls  were  won 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’03,  of  Easton,  Pa. 
John  Hinchliffe,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  John  J. 
Lavelle,  Bristol,  Pa.,  respectively.  These  prizes 
are  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  students  of 
each  hall. 

Two  of  Fordham’s  sons  were 
’98  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 

priesthood  on  Saturday,  June 
6th,  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Farley.  The 
favored  ones  were  the  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan, 
’98,  and  the  Rev.  John  J.  Byrne,  ’98.  After 
graduation,  both  gentlemen  pursued  the  the- 
ological course  at  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Dun- 
woodie,  New  York.  Fordham  sends  them 
greeting,  and  prays  them  long  life  and  success 
in  their  holy  calling. 

Rev.  Fr.  Kiernan  sang  his  first  Mass  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  ; Rev.  Fr.  Byrne  in  St.  Thom- 
as Aquinas. 

On  June  29th-3oth,  the  41st  Un- 
’84  iversity  Convocation  of  the 

State  of  New  York  was  held  in 
the  senate  chamber  at  Albany.  Dr.  James  J- 
Walsh,  ’84,  Editor  of  Medical  News,  discussed 
the  question  of  Hygiene  in  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Walsh  is  to  deliver  three  lectures  at  the 
Western  Catholic  Chautauqua,  on  July  20th, 
2 1 st  and  22d.  His  subjects: 

I.  The  Passing  of  Darwinism. 


II.  Pasteur,  the  Greatest  of  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Scientists. 

III.  Modern  Science  and  Orthodoxy. 

Rev.  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.  J., 
Ordained  a member  of  the  Class  of  ’90, 
and  Revs.  William  F.  O'Hare, 
S.  J.,  John  D.  Butler,  S.  J.,  and  Joseph  P.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  S.  J.,  at  one  time  professors  here,  were 
ordained  to  the  holy  priesthood  towards  the  end 
of  June.  Fordham  sends  them  greeting  and 
congratulations. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Calkins,  ’96,  af- 
’96  ter  an  absence  of  seven  years, 

came  back  to  revisit  old  scenes 
and  to  talk  of  old  times.  We  learn  from  the 
best  sources  that  “ Tom  ” is  already  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  his 
love  for  Fordham  is  contagious. 

Mr.  John  W.  Corbett,  ’98,  was 
’98  recently  raised  to  the  dignity  of 

the  priesthood  at  Rome.  Fr. 
Corbett  celebrated  his  first  Solemn  High  Mass 
in  his  parish  church,  St.  Peter’s,  Lowell,  Mass., 
on  Sunday,  June  7th.  Fr.  Corbett  has  the 
hearty  congratulations  of  the  Monthly,  of 
which  he  had  in  college  been  an  editor,  and  of 
all  his  friends  of  Fordham. 

“ The  Fordham  F ” two-step, 
New  Music  a new  composition,  the  work  of 
Professor  Halm,  is  now  on  sale. 
It  is  a very  catchy  bit  of  music,  and  even  in  the 
short  time  since  its  introduction  has  become  a 
favorite.  It  is  a companion  piece  to  “ The 
Fordham  Two-step,”  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Rev.  Eugene  McDonnell,  S.  J.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  at  this  office  or  by  application  at  the 
Lodge. 
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Mr.  John  A.  McEveety,  ’05, 
’05  having  passed  all  the  prelimin- 

ary examinations,  left  on  the 
13th  of  June  for  West  Point,  where  he  enters 
the  government  service  as  cadet.  He  carries 
with  him  the  best  wishes  of  his  class  and  the 
student  body  in  general  for  a successful  career 
in  his  chosen  profession. 

The  new  Stations  of  the  Cross 
The  Chapel  for  the  Chapel  have  arrived 
Stations  from  Europe  and  have  been 
placed  in  position.  They  make 
that  beautiful  place  of  devotion  complete  in 
decoration.  The  stations  are  of  high  relief 
stucco,  and  are  finished  in  ivory  set  in  quadra- 
foil  frames  of  oak  and  gold.  They  match 
excellently  the  general  style  and  tone  of  the 
Chapel. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Miss 
Mary  Mullaly,  the  talented  sister  of  Mr.  John 


Mullaly,  EL.  D.,  formerly  Health  Commissioner 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors.  Miss 
Mullaly  had  been  for  a long  period  a contributor 
to  several  of  our  city  papers,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  her  brother  from  1859  to  1873  in 
the  editorial  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
Record , known  as  the  official  organ  of  Arch- 
bishop Hughes.  She  had  charge  of  the  book  re- 
views, and  contributed  some  of  the  best  poetry 
which  appeared  in  its  columns.  Her  services, 
especially  in  the  advocacy  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion, were  invaluable.  The  gifted  lady  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  editorial 
and  other  departments  of  the  Seminary , an 
illustrated  monthly  periodical  published  for 
four  years  in  the  interest  of  the  noble  institu- 
tion on  Valentine  Hill,  Dunwoodle.  A novel, 
“ Ernest  Gray,  ” and  numerous  minor  stories 
and  translations  from  the  French,  have  merited 
for  her  high  rank  in  the  literary  world.  Dr. 
Mullaly  has  our  sincere  sympathy  in  the  loss 
of  his  beloved  and  talented  sister. 


BASKET-BALL  TEAM. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 

ANOTHER  page  added  to  history.  Ford- 
ham  can  boast  a little  of  her  accom- 
plishments since  last  September.  A 
good  football  team,  a basket-ball  five — an  in- 
novation, by  the  way — two  successful  concerts 
and  a winning  baseball  nine  helped  to  fill  al- 
most to  overflowing  the  big  book  which  re- 
cords Fordham’s  noteworthy  events.  Let  us 
see  what  next  year  will  bring.  We  look  forward 
to  even  better  results.  From  one  who  has 
lived  at  Fordham  a number  of  years,  and  who 
has  seen  men  and  things  come  and  go,  it  is  the 
opinion  that  Fordham  saw  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  years  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  rain  spoiled  the  Fordham-Suburban 
game  and  deprived  us  of  witnessing  a good 
contest.  We  also  missed  an  opportunity  of 
anchoring  the  floating  debt  of  the  athletic 
fund,  which  is  surely  no  small  one.  Hard  luck 
certainly  followed  our  ball  nine  this  year. 
Though  the  record  was  fairly  good,  the  players 
themselves  were  not  satisfied.  Not  a game 
should  have  been  lost.  The  schedule,  fine  as 
it  was,  should  have  been  played  through  with- 
out a defeat.  Yale,  Princeton  and  Amherst,  at 
least,  being  comparatively  weak  teams,  should 
have  been  trounced.  Next  year  better  results, 
though  no  better  schedule  or  team  can  possibly 
be  obtained  by  Fordham. 

While  the  praises  of  the  Fordham,  Freshmen, 
Invincible  and  Tyro  nines  are  being  sung,  the 
Dormitory  team  is  forgotten.  Not  a word  has 
been  said  of  those  athletes  during  the  year, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  runners.  It  may  be 


the  impression  of  a great  number  that  the 
dormitory  athletes  are  sleepers.  We  wish  to 
alleviate  the  impression.  The  nine’s  record 
has  been  a brilliant  one,  though  no  games  were 
played.  The  victories  and  defeats  easily  bal- 
ance. A brief  summary  of  the  positions  may 
be  interesting.  The  first  baseman  covers  a 
great  deal  of  ground.  He’s  a big  fellow. 
His  side  partner  on  second  holds  the  base 
down  well.  It  need  not  be  fastened  to  the 
ground.  The  ball  tosser  serves  the  pur- 
pose very  well.  The  short  field  man  is  a good 
one.  Nothing  can  escape  him.  He  receives  all 
the  rebukes,  pet  names  and  criticism  from  the 
captain.  He  is  sure  to  get  everything.  It  al- 
ways comes  his  way.  The  left  corner,  third 
base,  was  truly  a find.  Nobody  seems  to  know 
were  he  was  found,  and  therefore  cannot 
order  him  off.  The  catcher,  what  of  him  ? 
Guess  he  can’t  toss  the  ball  ; over  first,  second, 
even  over  the  centre  fielder’s  head  is  his  record. 
Nobody  in  Fordham  can  equal  him.  The 
master  of  the  misfits,  the  twirler,  is  a stellar 
ball  player.  Talk  about  a wing  ! He  makes 
all  the  opposing  players  fly  out.  He  always 
makes  it  a point  to  ascend  heavenward  when 
batting.  Little  need  be  said  of  the  three  out- 
fielders, their  work  being  just  a trifle  inferior 
to  that  of  their  helpmates  in  the  inner  field. 
They  have  yet  to  make  their  first  error.  The 
opening  game  of  the  season  will  be  played 
sometime  in  the  future,  time  and  place  not  hav- 
ing been  decided  upon  by  the  various  societies 
in  the  state.  Manager  Koempel  has  issued  a 
call  for  candidates.  The/nanagement,  the  com- 
mittee of  one,jis  desirous  of  placing  as  strong  a 
nine  on  the  diamond  next  season  as  represented 
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the  “ select  few  ” this  year.  May  the  dormi- 
tory athletes  prosper  ! 

The  most  important  event  on  Fordham’s  cal- 
endar, the  annual  elections,  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, June  8th.  The  entire  athletic  membership 
were  seen  at  the  polls.  The  result  was  not  so 
very  surprising.  The  successful  candidate  won 
by  a larger  number  of  votes  than  was  expected 
by  the  opposing  contingent.  We  congratulate 
the  office-holders,  and  go  a little  further  by  de- 
claring ourselves  with  ^them  to  a man,  despite 
personal  prejudices  and  opinions.  Party  feel- 
ing is  detrimental  to  college  spirit. 

President  and  manager  of  baseball,  J.  P. 
Clark,  ’04  ; vice-president  and  assistant  mana- 
ger, A.  L.  Hurley,  ’04  ; manager  of  football,  E. 
J.  O’Connor,  '05  ; assistant  manager,  T.  J.  Dil- 
lon, ’05  ; manager  of  hockey,  J.  L.  Macmanus, 
’04  ; manager  of  basketball,  J.  A.  McLaughlin, 
’05  ; manager  of  track  athletics,  W.  J.  Fallon, 
’06  ; manager  of  freshman  baseball,  E.  P.  Glen- 
non,  ’05  ; secretary  of  athletic  association,  J.  F. 
Dillon,  ’05.  H.  A.  Ely  of  Columbia  will  coach 
the  football  team.  T.  J.  Plunkett,  ’04,  is  cap- 
tain. 

A few  days  before  the  end  of  the  year  a senior, 
an  ’03  man,  was  heard  to  say  ':  “ I wrote  my 
notes  in  class  just  as  they  were  dictated,  and 
when  I reached  my  room  at  night  I carefully 
translated  them  into  good  English.  I was 
consequently  always  prepared  for  the  exams 
which  came  up  during  the  year.” 

The  above  statement  is  very  plain,  but  much 
ought  to  be  learned  from  it.  The  senior  who 
re-copies  his  dictation  at  night,  and  carefully 
notes  details,  will  surely  be  fit  to  earn  his  de- 
gree in  June. 

“ Know  thyself,”  is  an  old  adage.  Someone 
has  added,  “ and  know  thy  matter  for  exams.” 


We  heartily  concur  with  the  originators  of 
these  sayings.  The  latter  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  more  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

The  “ Exams  ” are  over,  and  we  happily, 
though  somewhat  sorrowfully,  return  to  our 
homes. 

It  is  very  gratifying  and  praiseworthy  to  note 
the  manner  in  which  “ Second  ” has  partici- 
pated in  the  cheering  this  season.  Although 
we  do  not  wish  to  slight  our  upper  class-men, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that,  were  it  not  for 
2d  Division,  there  would  probably  have  been 
no  cheering — we  mean  audible  cheering. 

The  fellows  were  very  much  pleased  with 
the  discourse  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  from 
Japan,  and  were  evidently  touched  ; for  a short 
time  after  he  had  finished,  a few  of  our  ener- 
getic young  men  passed  around  the  hat,  and 
quite  a sum  was  realized  for  the  missions. 

The  Invincibles  lost  a well-fought  game  to 
the  Oaklands  on  May  20th,  12-4.  Duffy  pitch- 
ed well  for  the  Oaklands,  while  “ Mex  ” did 
equally  well,  having  seven  strike-outs  to  his 
credit. 

The  score  by  innings  : — 

Invincibles 1 2001000  o — 4 

Oaklands 2 0020341  o — 12 

Batteries  : Rodriguez  and  O’Reilly  ; Duffy, 
De  Marchi  and  Blake. 

On  May  21st,  we  journeyed  to  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  and  defeated  St.  Paul’s  second  team, 
13-9.  Rodriguez  pitched  a very  fine  game  and 
struck  out  the  boys  from  St.  Paul’s  at  critical 
stages  of  the  game.  It  was  a very  interesting 
game  throughout,  and  much  enthusiasm  was 
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displayed.  Curley,  Scanned  and  Hinchliffe 
made  some  timely  hits. 

The  score  by  innings  : — 

St.  Paul’s 2 o i i 2 o o i 2 — 9 

Invincibles 2 3 1 o o o 1 3 3—13 

Batteries  : O'Reilly  and  Rodriguez  ; Ray  and 
Rose. 

One  day  during  the  racing  season  at  Morris 
Park,  one  of  the  horses  ran  away.  He  ran 
through  the  Park  and  up  the  back  lane,  while 
two  men  were  pursuing  him  on  bicycles. 
“ Buck  ” saw  the  horse,  dropped  his  books, 
and  stood  near  the  gate.  He  thought  the 
horse  could  not  pass  him,  but  to  his  surprise, 
the  animal  neatly  hurdled  the  gate,  leaving 
“ Buck  ” amazed,  aye,  frightened. 

“ How  did  you  feel,  Buck  ? ” 

There  is  a good  story  going  the  rounds. 
“ Loquacious  ” Brady  was  trying  to  drive  away 
the  blues,  which  malady  had  attacked  his  con- 
panions  one  Friday,  and  he  told  the  following: 
“ One  day  ‘ Murph  ’ and  I were  down  in 

G , and  ‘ M ’ had  to  stand,  since  all 

the  seats  were'taken  ; and  said  ‘ M ’started 

to  walk  up  and  down  with  a pie  in  each  hand 
and  a glass  of  milk  in  the  other.”  Brady  is  not 
wise  yet. 

On  May  27th,  we  met  the  Oaklands  on 
our  grounds  and  defeated  them,  9-8.  It  was 
the  greatest  game  of  the  season.  The  Invin- 
cibles played  an  errorless  game,  and  secured 
thirteen  safe  hits  off  Duffy.  Mex  was  unsolv- 
able,  striking  out  eight  men  and  holding  the 
Oaklands  down  to  five  hits. 

On  Decoration  Day  we  played  the  Con- 
necticut Military  Academy  at  Norwalk,  Conn., 
and  defeated  them,  24-5.  Our  boys  made  18 
safe  drives  off  Nash.  Rodriguez  pitched  for 
seven  innings,  when  Barry  went  in  the  game. 


Score  by  innings: — 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles 3 220101  51  0—24  18  1 

Connecticut  M.  A 0 1 1 3 0 0 0 0 0—  5 1 9 

Batteries — O’Reilly,  Mex  and  Barry  ; Nash,  Beltane  and 
Sanger. 

The  game  scheduled  for  May  31st  was 
forfeited  by  the  Cecilians. 

On  the  6th  of  June  the  Invincibles  disband- 
ed. Their  record  for  the  season  was  eleven 
games  won  and  three  lost — a very  enviable 
percentage,  and  one  very  much  in  keeping  with 
that  of  previous  years. 

Some  of  the  earliest  to  leave  us  were  “Bill," 
Johnson,  Mex,  and  “ Bobby,”  with  his  new 
suit  on. 

Stuart  J.  Agen. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

“ The  play  is  the  thing  ! ” — So  said  Shakes- 
peare ; so  say  we  all. 

On  the  evening  of  May  the  twenty-ninth,  the 
students  of  St.  John’s  Hall  gave  their  annual 
public  exhibition  in  dramatics.  King  Robert 
of  Sicily,  given  on  several  previous  occasions 
by  our  talented  predecessors  of  happy  memory, 
was  the  drama  selected  for  the  occasion. 
Every  student  had  a part.  “ How  did  we  do  ? ” 
Well,  we  shall  let  a competent  critic  tell  the  tale 
on  another  page  of  the  Monthly.  “ Spectator  ” 
is  already  well-known  to  the  Monthly’s  read- 
ers. His  criticism  of  King  Robert  of  Sicily, 
’03,  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  as  kindly  received 
and  as  much  appreciated  and  enjoyed  as  were 
his  remarks  concerning  the  productions  of 
“ King  Robert  of  Sicily,  ’97,  ’98,”  “ Sebastian  ” 
and  “ Rob  Roy.”  Suffice  it  for  us  to  say  that 
since  the  night  of  May  twenty-ninth,  little 
heads  are  high,  indicating,  doubtless,  a laud- 
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ably  proud  consciousness  of  having  achieved  a 
great  success — a literary  success. 

But  it  is  not  in  dramatics  only  that  St.  John’s 
Hall  won  honors  recently.  In  the  inspection 
drill,  and  again  in  exhibition  drill,  not  to  omit 
the  sham  battle,  our  cadets  elicited  much  praise 
from  the  spectators  and  gained  the  appproval 
of  superiors,  thanks  to  the  good  will  of  all  the 
members  of  our  cadet  batallion,  and  especially 
to  our  efficient  and  painstaking  drill  officers, 
Mr.  Charles  Murn,  ’03,  and  Mr.  Dominic 
O’Reilly,  ’04. 

Apropos  of  honors,  on  prize-night  we  were 
pleased,  delighted,  to  see  two  St.  John’s  Hall 
students  carrying  off  the  greatest  number  of 
prizes.  We  congratulate  Loring  Black,  who  re- 
ceived nine  premiums,  and  his  good  little  bro- 
ther George,  who  followed,  a close  second,  being 
the  proud  possessor  of  seven.  Floreatis  car- 
rissimi  fratt'es. 

The  baseball  year  1903  is  over.  The  Tyros, 
’03,  have  passed  into  history,  with  only  two  de- 
feats scored  against  them,  and  twenty  noble 
victories  to  their  credit.  Thanks  are  due  cer- 
tainly to  Mr.  William  Murray,  ’03,  our  coach 
and  esteemed  friend.  Many  and  thorough 
were  his  instructions  in  the  science  of  the  game, 
while  his  personal  charm  of  character  and  edi- 
fying example  were  such  as  to  make  us  wish  to 
have  him  always  with  us.  Harry  Fleming  was 
an  excellent  manager,  and  Leo  Murray  was  as 
popular  a captain  as  ever. 

The  Reserves  were  in  their  degree  equally  as 
favored  and  equally  as  fortunate  as  the  Tyros. 
Perhaps  never  before  was  there  such  an  ex- 
cellent second  team  at  St.  John’s  Hall.  Vin- 
cent O’Reilly  managed  the  Reserves  like  a 


veteran,  and  John  Curley,  assisted  somewhat  by 
his  “ twin  brother,”  was  a captain  to  be  proud 
of. 

The  Minims— -what  shall  we  say  of  the  Min- 
ims ? They  say  they  were  invincible,  that  is, 
never  lost  a game  like  the  invincible  Tyros  of 
’99,  and  they  speak  the  truth.  Now,  such  good 
fortune  is  all  the  more  wonderful  when  we  re- 
flect that  not  a day  passed  but  found  the 
Minims  playing  some  school  team.  Some  days 
two  games  were  on  the  programme  and  two 
victories  were  scored.  Only  the  prefect’s  bell 
prevented  the  games  reaching  an  almost  fabu- 
lous number.  And  withal,  the  Minims  were 
invincible.  Charles  Marasco  was  their  mana- 
ger, and  Paul  Galvin  their  captain. 

Last,  but  not  least  of  the  honors  lately 
received  by  St.  John’s  Hall  boys,  or  rather, 
the  greatest  honor  of  them  all,  ten  of  our 
number  received  their  first  Holy  Communion 
on  the  feast  of  Trinity,  June  8th.  They  are  : 
John  Wade,  Paul  Galvin,  Plugh  Grimshaw, 
Richard  Sullivan,  Peter  Dumois,  Emil  Dumois, 
Pablo  Beola,  Isidore  de  la  Torre,  Edward 
Lopez,  Arthur  Tremari.  Parents  and  friends 
were  present  at  the  Mass,  some  having  come 
from  a great  distance.  We  all  offer  our  heart- 
felt congratulations  to  our  happy  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  earnestly  pray  God  that  for  them  the 
first  Communion  day  may  be  the  first  of  a long 
series  of  holy,  happy  days' 

The  statue  of  Our  Lady,  surmounting  the 
terrace  back  of  the  grand-stand,  was  beautified 
for  the  month  of  May  by  the  brush  of  the  ar- 
tist, and  our  front  hallway  was  most  tastefully 
decorated  by  the  master  hand  of  Bro.  Schroen, 

S.  J. 

Harry  Fleming. 

Loring  M.  Black. 
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Fordham,  ii  ; Vermont,  i. 


The  strong  Vermont  nine  met  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Varsity  on  May  20th.  Essenter’s 
pitching  was  the  chief  feature.  Only  three 
hits  were  made  off  his  delivery.  This  was  one  of 
the  few  errorless  games  played  by  the  Varsity 
this  season.  Woodward  was  credited  with  a 


home  run  on  account  of  slow  fielding,  when  the 
ball  was  hit  to  deep  centre. 


The  score  : — 


FORDHAM 

VERMONT. 

R. 

n. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

11. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Hartman,  ss. 

.2 

2 

5 

2 

0 

Woodward, 

SS..1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Keane,  2b  . . 

.2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Brooks,  cf. 

. .0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

MeLane,  c & cf.2 

2 

6 

1 

0 

Peck,  rf.  . . 

. .0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Plunkett,  rf  & e.2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Orton,  c.  . . 

. .0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

Robertson,  lb 

.0 

1 

7 

1 

0 

Tobin,  2b.  . 

. .0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

O’Brien,  2b  . 

.0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Clancy,  p.  . 

. .0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Mitchell,  If  . 

.1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Abbott,  lb. 

. .0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

Oliver,  cf.  . . 

.1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  3b 

. .0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Essenter,  p . . 

.1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Wills,  If. . . 

. .0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Dady,  If  ...  . 

.0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Curtin,  2b  . . . 

.0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Totals. 

. .1 

3 

24  9 

2 

Totals.  . . 

.11  13  27  7 

0 

Fordham 2 5 0 3 0 1 0 0 0—11 

Vermont 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 1 


Two-base  hits — MeLane,  Plunkett,  Robertson,  Peck. 
Three-base  hit — Plunkett.  Home  run — Woodward.  First 
base  on  balls— Oil  Essenter,  3 ; oil  Clancy,  7.  First  base  on 
errors — Fordham,  2.  Struck  out — By  Essenter,  6 ; by 
Clancy,  3.  Stolen  base — Plunkett.  Left  on  bases — Fordham, 
5;  Vermont,  10.  Wild  pitches — Essenter,  1;  Clancy,  1. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball — Clancy.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and 
10  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  McTigue.  Attendance — 500. 


Fordham,  2 ; Holy  Cross,  2. 

The  Varsity  and  Holy  Cross  played  a tie 
game  on  the  home  grounds  on  Saturday,  May 
23d.  One  of  the  largest  crowds  of  the  year 
witnessed  the  game.  Holy  Cross  outbatted  the 
home  team.  Only  eight  innings  were  played. 
Holy  Cross  refused  to  abide  by  a decision 
of  Umpire  Golden  in  the  ninth  inning,  and  the 
game  was  declared  forfeited  to  Fordham. 


The  score  : — 
FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Hartman,  ss.  . .1  0 2 4 1 

Keane,  2b 0 0 2 3 0 

MeLane,  c.  . . .0  1 7 1 0 

Plunkett,  rf.  ..01100 
Robertson,  lb.  .1  2 10  0 0 

O’Brien,  3b  . . .0  1 2 2 1 

Mitchell,  If. . . .0  1 1 1 0 

Oliver,  ef 0 0 0 1 0 

Doscher,  p.  . . .0  0 1 2 0 


Totals.  ...  2 6 26  14  2 

Fordham 

Holy  Cross 


HOLY  CROSS. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 
Baldwin,  If. . . .1  1 1 1 0 
Skelley,  rf.  ...00100 
Noonan,  c.  . . .0  0 4 3 0 

Stankard,  ss.  . .0  1 1 4 0 

Mc-Keon,  cf.  . .1  2 1 0 0 

Devlin,  2b.  . . .0  1 2 5 0 

Ennis,  3b 0 1 1 2 0 

Flynn,  lb 0 2 12  0 0 

Spring,  p 0 2 1 1 1 

Totals 2 10  24  16  1 

..1000000  1—2 
..0000001  1—2 


Earned  runs— Fordham,  1 ; Holy  Cross,  1.  Two-base 
hits— Plunkett,  Robertson,  McKeon  and  Flynn.  Three-base 
hit— Mitchell.  Sacrifice  hits— Keane,  O’Brien  and  Ennis. 
First  base  on  balls— Oil  Doscher,  6 ; off  Spring,  4.  First  base 
on  errors— Fordham,  1 ; Holy  Cross,  2.  Struck  out— By 
Doscher,  6;  by  Spring,  2.  Stolen  base— Noonan.  Double 
play— Stankard,  Devlin  and  Flynn.  Left  on  bases— Fordham, 
7 ; Holy  Cross,  11.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Mitchell.  Time  of 
game — Two  hours.  Umpire — Mr.  Golden. 


Syracuse,  6 ; Fordham,  i. 

On  Friday,  May  29th,  the  Varsity  played  the 
return  game  with  Syracuse,  and  the  latter  team 
evened  matters.  The  following  clipping  from 
a Syracuse  paper  tells  the  story  : — 

“ George  Moore,  the  tall,  blonde  Mathewson 
of  the  University  baseball  team,  was  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  defeat  of  the  strong  Fordham 
team  by  the  Syracuse  nine  in  one  of  the  best 
contests  of  the  season  on  the  Oval.  The  final 
score  was  6 to  1.  The  stickers  from  down  the 
state  could  not  land  on  “ Baldy  ” when  hits 
counted,  and  this,  coupled  with  loose  playing  of 
the  visitors  at  critical  stages,  won  the  day  for 
the  orange. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  five  years  that  the 
Syracuse  nine  has  worsted  the  ball-tossers  from 
New  York. 
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Doscher,  Fordham’s  crack  pitcher,  was 
found  for  seven  hits,  all  of  them  when  safe 
drives  were  needed. 

The  features  of  the  game  were  the  home  runs 
of  Rutherford  and  Heffernan  and  the  fielding 
of  “ Bub  ” Boland,  who  played  his  second  error- 
less game  of  the  year  on  the  initial  corner. 

For  the  visiting  collegians  the  local  boy, 
Willie  O’Brien,  was  by  all  odds  the  cleverest, 
fielding  his  corner  in  nice  shape  and  rapping 
out  two  of  the  five  hits  credited  to  his  team. 

The  Fordham  enthusiasts  in  the  city  were 
not  out  in  as  large  numbers  as  the  local  man- 
agement hoped  for,  but  those  who  were  present 
saw  their  team  defeated  in  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  most  gentlemanly  games  of  the  season. 


SYRACUSE. 

R.  H.  O. 

A. 

E. 

FORDHAM. 

r.  n.  o. 

A. 

E. 

Burrell,  3b.  . . 

.1 

1 3 

3 

0 

Hartman,  ss.  . 

.1 

0 1 

0 

i 

Boyd,  If 

.0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Keane,  2b.  . 

.0 

1 0 

3 

0 

Baker,  2b.  . . . 

.0 

1 4 

1 

0 

McLane,  c.  . 
Plunkett,  rf. 

.0 

0 8 

1 

0 

Hender’n,  cf. . 

.1 

0 3 

0 

0 

.0 

1 1 

0 

0 

Demong,  c.  . . 

.1 

1 4 

1 

0 

Robertson,  lb. 

.0 

0 13 

1 

2 

Rutherf’d  ss.  . 

.1 

1 1 

2 

1 

O’Brien,  3b.  . 
Curtin,  if.  . . 

.0 

2 1 

3 

1 

Heffernan,  rf. 

.1 

1 1 

0 

0 

.0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Boland,  lb.  . . 

.1 

1 11 

0 

0 

Oliver,  cf.  . . 

.0 

0 3 

0 

0 

Moore,  p.  . . . 

.0 

0 0 

2 

0 

Doscher,  p.  . 

.0 

0 0 

4 

0 

Totals 

6 

7 27  9 

1 

Totals.  . . . 

1 

5 27  12  4 

Syracuse.  . . . 

.01110 

1 

1 1 

0- 

-6 

Fordham 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—1 

Two-base  hit — Baker.  Three-base  hit — Demong.  Home 
runs — Rutherford,  Heffernan.  Sacrifice  hits — Boyd  (2). 
Stolen  bases. — Curtin.  Struck  out — By  Moore,  3 ; by 
Doscher,  7.  Bases  on  halls— Off  Moore,  1 ; off  Doseher,  3. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball— By  Moore,  2 ; by  Doscher,  1.  Time 
— 1 hour  and  50  minutes.  Umpire — O’Neil  of  Williams. 

Amherst,  6 ; Fordham,  i. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Varsity  met  the 
Amherst  nine  at  Amherst,  and  were  defeated 
in  a game  of  weird  playing  by  both  teams. 
Fordham  could  not  bat.  The  features  of  the 
game  were  the  three  double  plays  by  Amherst 
and  long  running  catches  of  Raftery  and  Wheel- 
er. Fordham  started  strong,  scoring  her  one 
run  in  the  first  inning.  In  the  second  inning  Am- 
herst made  her  six  runs,  all  of  which  were  made 
on  errors  by  Fordham.  Two  runs  in  the  second 
inning  were  scored  on  wild  throws  by  Robertson 


while  the  Fordham  infield  went  to  pieces.  Af- 
ter the  second  inning  Fordham  steadied  down, 
and  no  more  runs  were  scored  on  either  side. 


Score  : — 

AMHERST. 

R.  II.  O.  A.  E. 

Wheeler,  cf.  . .1  0 3 0 0 

Chase,  3b.  . . 0 2 2 4 0 

Shay,  rf 1 1 0 0 0 

Roe,  c 0 2 6 1 0 

Favour,  lb.  . . .1  1 11  0 2 
Raftery,  If.  . . 1 0 2 0 0 

Kelliher,  2b.  . .1  0 8 3 0 

Storke,  ss.  . . . 1 1 0 6 0 

McRae,  p.  . . . 0 0 0 3 2 


Totals 6 7 27  17  4 

Amherst 

Fordham 


FORDHAM. 

R.  II.  O.  A.  E. 

Hartman,  ss.  . 1 0 1 0 2 

Keane,  2b  ...  .0  2 2 3 0 

M’L’ne,  c.,rf.  . 0 12  12 
Bl’kett,  rf.,c.  .0  0 6 2 1 
Rob’son,  p.  . . 0 0 2 1 1 

O’Brien,  3b.  ..  0 0 1 0 0 

Oliver,  cf 0 0 2 0 0 

Curtin,  If.  . . 0 0 3 0 0 

Doscher,  lb.  .0  0 5 1 1 


Totals.  ...  1 3 24  8 7 
06000000  0—6 
.1  0000000  0—1 


Sacrifice  hit — Raftery.  First  base  on  balls— By  McRae,  2 ; 
by  Robertson,  4.  Struck  out — By  McRae,  5;  by  Robertson,  4. 
Stoles  bases — Amherst  (6).  Double  plays — Storke,  Kelliher, 
and  Favour,  2 ; Roe  and  Favour  ; McLane  and  O’Brien.  Wild 
pitches — By  Robertson, '2.  Passed  balls— McLane,  2 ; Plun- 
kett, and  Roe  Hit  by  pitched  balls— Hartman  and  Favour. 
Time  of  game — Two  hours  and  10  minutes.  Umpire— Mr. 
Farrar. 


The  batting  averages  of  the  Varsity  players 
follow  : — 

McLane 

■3I5 

Mitchell 

.260 

Plunkett 

•3°8 

Hartman 

.250 

Keane 

•304 

Essenter 

• 24s 

Robertson 

•3°° 

Curtin 

.205 

O’Brien 

.288 

Dady 

■'5° 

Oliver 

•275 

Doscher 

.90 

The  Varsity  players  rank  as  follows  in  field- 


mg  : — 

GAMES 

p.  0. 

A. 

E. 

PER  CEN 

Essenter 

6 

3 

13 

O 

I. OOO 

Oliver 

13 

22 

1 

O 

I. OOO 

Dady 

4 

6 

0 

O 

I. OOO 

Robertson 

16 

*59 

9 

3 

.982 

Plunkett 

i5 

31 

5 

1 

•973 

McLane 

16 

84 

21 

5 

•936 

Doscher 

1 1 

14 

36 

4 

•925 

Curtin 

10 

13 

9 

2 

• 9r4 

Keane 

16 

26 

32 

5 

■9l3 

O’Brien 

16 

26 

3° 

6 

•903 

Hartman 

16 

31 

34 

10 

.866 

Mitchell 

1 1 

8 

2 

2 

•833 
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Sweeney,  ’06,  and  Fitch,  ’06,  represented  the 
College  at  the  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College 
games  held  at  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.  Sweeney  ran 
well,  and  after  some  spirited  tries  in  the  pre- 
paratory heats,  came[off  victor  in  the  semi-final 
and  final.  Sweeney  should  be  very  fast  next 
year. 


The  same  runners,  together  with  O’Connor, 
’05,  and  O’Toole,  ’06,  were  entered  in  the 
N.  Y.  A.  C.  games  at  Travers  Island,  but  all 
failed  to  reach  the  finals. 


The  following  games  in  football  have  been 
arranged  ; other  games  pending  : — 


Sept.  26.  with  Lehigh 


Oct.  3. 
“ 17. 

“ 31. 

Nov.  7. 
“ 21. 


Rutgers 
Lafayette 
Delaware 
Columbia 
New  Paltz 


at  Bethlehem. 
“ Fordham. 

“ Easton. 

“ Fordham. 

“ New  York. 
“ Fordham. 


Results  of  College  Games,  Season  1903. 

PITCHERS 

Mar.  28.  Ford.  vs. Yale  at  Fordham  2-5  Doscher 


Apr.  1.  “ 

U 

Ursinus 

tl 

17-3  Essenter 

“ 11.  “ 

“ 

Columbia 

LL 

8-2  Doscher 

“ 18.  “ 

LL 

Holy  Cross  Worcester 

8-3  Doscher 

“ 20.  “ 

“ 

Trinity 

Fordham 

13-1  Essenter 

“ 22.  “ 

11 

Princeton 

Princeton 

1-4  Doscher 

“ 25.  “ 

“ 

Lafayette 

Fordham 

6-2  Doscher 

“ 29.  “ 

LL 

West  Point  West  Point  1-0  Doscher 

May  2.  “ 

LL 

Bucknell 

Fordham 

5-2  Essenter 

“ 5.  “ 

“ 

Penn.  State 

“ 4-5  Ess.  &’Rob. 

“ 6.  “ 

u 

Lafayette 

Easton 

8-1  Doscher 

“ 9.  “ 

<1 

Syracuse 

Fordham 

3-2  Doscher 

“ 20.  “ 

LI 

Vermont 

“ 

11-1  Essenter 

*“  23.  “ 

LL 

Holy  Cross 

“ 

9-0  Doscher 

“ 29.  “ 

“ 

Syracuse 

LL 

1-6  Doscher 

“ 30.  “ 

Amherst 

i i 

1-6  Robertson 

* Forfeited. 

William  J.  Murray,  ’03. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Jesuit  Education  : its  History  and  Principles 
viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  educational  prob- 
lems. By  Robert  Schwickerath,  S.  J.,  Wood- 
stock  College,  Md.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Net,  $1.75. 

This  book,  as  the  sub-title  indicates,  is  divid- 
ed into  two  principal  parts.  Part  First  deals 
with  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  educational  sys- 
tem, and  comprises  eight  chapters  on  the 
following  subjects  : On  the  state  of  educa- 
tion before  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  founded  ; 
on  the  founding  of  the  Society  ; on  the  Ratio 
Studiorum  of  1599  ; on  the  work  done  in 
Jesuit  Colleges  before  the  suppression  ; on  the 
revised  Ratio  of  1832  and  later  regulations  ; on 
the  educational  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ; and,  lastly,  on  opposition  to 
Jesuit  education.  Part  Second  contains  twelve 
chapters  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Ratio 
Studiorum . in  which  the  writer  discusses  the 
adaptability  of  the  Ratio,  its  intellectual  scope, 


prescribed  courses  or  elective  studies,  classi- 
cal studies,  scholarship  and  teaching,  training 
of  the  Jesuit  teacher,  the  method  of  teaching 
in  practice,  the  moral  scope  of  the  Ratio , 
religious  intruction,  and  finally,  the  teachers 
motives  and  ideals. 

The  book  is  a large  volume  of  about  seven 
hundred  pages,  and  is  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant work  ever  published  in  English  on  that 
subject.  The  author  is  evidently  a man  of 
extensive  and  intelligent  reading,  and  he  has 
given  us  the  results  of  his  ripe  scholarship  in 
an  easy  and  idiomatic  style.  The  footnotes 
contain  careful  references  to  the  authors  cited; 
and  though  the  writer  himself  possesses  that 
calm  judgment  befitting  an  historian,  he  asks 
his  readers  to  accept  very  little  on  his  own  un- 
supported testimony.  The  book  should  be 
read  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion, whether  they  be  Protestants  or  Catholics. 
But  for  Jesuits  themselves,  of  course,  it  has 
more  than  an  ordinary  interest. 
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LEO  XII9. 

««  Lumen  in  Coelo.” 

vij)bey  cut  adrift  and  rashly  put  to  sea  ; 

* R>or  helm  nor  chart  bad  they  to  steer  withal  ; 

^beir  vessel  lurched  and  veered  with  every  scjuall, 
While  bidden  rocl^s  concealed  their  doom  to  be. 

(ifbe  lipbtninp  mocked  them  in  their  apony  ; 

Primeval  darkness  wrapped  them  as  a pall  ; 

(ij)be  captain  called,  but  none  did  heed  the  call  ; 
0nd  muttered  oaths  betrayed  their  treachery. 

But  see  I Amid  the  nipb-impendmp  doom, 

0 star  of  wondrous  lipbt  m beaven  appears  ; 
Forthwith  it  routs  the  universal  ploom, 

0nd  dries  on  pallid  cheeks  the  hopeless  tears, 
(ifbat  star  has  set,  but  still  its  after  li<$t 
illumines  those  who  founder  in  the  mpbt. 

flames  0.  Roberts  on,  05. 
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RIO  DECIMO. 

Pastor,  supremo  qui  solio  sedes, 
Quo  te  salutem  ? qua  sub  imagine 
Laudes  celebrandas  et  almum 
Voce  canam  titubante  nomen  ? 

Impellit  ardens  nos  amor,  inscius 
Vinci  periclis  aut  pelagi  viis  ; 

Et  parva  pro  magnis  habebis 
Sponte  sua  pietate  creta. 

Jam  non  tacebis,  lingua  veterrima, 
Haud  usitato  vincta  silentio, 

Quae  magna  justorum  per  annos 
Gesta  virum  celebrare  nosti  : 

Hue  laeta  gressus  dirige,  nec  lyram 
Linquas  canoram  ; te  licet  invocem 
Ignotus,  et  nostris  superbi 
Deficiant  numeris  triumphi. 

Major  sed  urget  psallere  nos  dies 
Laxasque  mentes  laetitiae  dare, 
Quum  numen  occulte  divinum 
Transgreditur  propiore  passu  ! 

Quis  namque  tanto  praesidium  gregi 
Alter  ministrum  praeposuit  suum, 
Quam  corda  qui  pendit  piosque 
Tempore  commeminit  labores  ? 


PIO  PEC/MO. 


Hi  digna  secum  premia  conferunt 
Non  semper  alto  condita  pectore, 
Non  semper  in  terris  aperto 
Eximioque  carenfc  honore. 


Tutetur  Idem  quotidie  magis 
Qui  dignitates  Omnipotens  dedit 
Harum  precabuntur  domorum 
Sacriflci  proceres  ad  aras, 


Sic  omnis  uno^turba  sodalium 
Voto  requirent,  qui  simul  obstupent 
Quanto  coronetur  decore 
Propositi  studiosayrirtus ! 

H.  J.  Millet,  ’04. 


ON  RETURNING. 

Once  more  I wander  thy  grey  towers  under,  and  the  elm-trees  stately  and  old, 
And  a tear  will  glisten  as  again  I listen  to  lips  that  have  long  been  cold  ! 

Ah  ! thy  last  word  spoken  in  farewell  token  was,  “jjProspice  ever  and  aye  ! ” — 
But  the  light  that  has  led  me  thro’  years  that  have  fled  is  the  halo  of  Respice  ! 

— O.  F. 
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Satire  ana  American  Satirists. 


II. 

AMERICAN  SATIRISTS. 

DURING  the  seventeenth  century,  Eng- 
land gave  birth  to  three  great  men  who 
raised  literature  to  a level  which  it  had 
never  before  attained:  Shakespeare,  Milton  and 
Dryden.  While  England  was  thus  gaining  laur- 
els in  the  literary  world,  America  produced 
little  or  nothing  in  this  line.  The  early  history 
of  America  is  one  of  national  inexperience. 
However,  we  find  at  least  one  example  of  a 
class  of  American  humor  that  was  to  flourish 
in  later  days,  in  the  “ Simple  Cobbler  of  Aga- 
wan,”  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  written  in  1647. 
In  1857,  when  nearly  a century  had  gone  by 
since  the  death  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  there  was 
given  to  the  public  a “ Comment  on  His  Sys- 
tem,” which  was  wholly  beyond  all  refutation. 
Misunderstood  by  many,  thought  to  be  a mere 
piece  of  pleasantry  by  more,  Dr.  Holmes’ 
“ One  Hoss  Shay”  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
unrelenting  and  cutting  satires  in  the  English 
tongue.  Dr.  Holmes,  though  he  had  had  the 
principles  of  Calvinism  drilled  into  him  from  his 
youth,  though  he  lived  at  a time  when  Unitari- 
anism  was  at  its  height,  though  he  could  pick 
no  flaw  in  its  reasoning,  yet  he  would  not  ac- 
cept its  conclusions.  He  wrote  in  a spirit  as 
earnest  as  his  words  are  rollicking. 

The  second  American  satirist,  Timothy 
Dwight,  the  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.  He  took  his 
degree  at  Yale  in  1769.  Twenty-six  years 
later  he  became  President  of  Yale,  which  posi" 
tion  he  held  until  his  death  in  1817.  The  “ Tri- 


umph of  Infidelity”  is  an  example  of  good, 
sound,  eighteenth  century  satire,  giving  ex- 
pression to  a “ vigorous,  theological  conserva- 
tism,” but  penned  in  a way  that  showed  that 
the  English  style  had  crossed  with  the  Pilgrims 
in  the  “ Mayflower.”  It  begins  thus: 

“ There  smiled  the  smooth  divine,  unused  to  wound 

The  sinner's  heart  with  hell’s  alarming  sound.” 

Here  he  attacks  that  type  of  ecclesiastic 
that  was  later  to  be  personified  by  Channing, 
Emerson  and  Philip  Brooks. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  the  literary 
aspirants  rallied  around  Dwight,  the  recog- 
nized leader  and  most  prominent  man  of 
letters  of  the  time,  and  formed  a gallant  little 
company  known  as  the  Hartford  Wits,  which 
included  in  its  lists  the  names  of  John  Trum- 
bull, Samuel  Hopkins,  David  Humphreys,  Joel 
Barlow,  Theodore  Dwight,  M.  F.  Cogswell  and 
E.  H.  Smith.  Of  these,  the  names  of  all  but 
two,  John  Trumbull  and  Joel  Barlow,  have 
faded  from  the  memory  of  men.  John  Trum- 
bull, the  greater  of  the  two,  was  two  years 
older  than  President  Dwight,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1767,  two  years  before  him. 
With  the  aid  of  Dwight,  in  1769,  he  composed 
a series  of  essays  written  on  the  plan  of  “ The 
Spectator.”  He  taught  at  Yale  for  three  years 
— 1771-1773 — when  he  left  Yale  to  practice  law, 
first  in  New  Haven  and  later  in  Boston.  From 
thence  he  moved  to  Hartford,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  law,  and  after  some  time 
became  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  which  po- 
sition he  retained  until  1819.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
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where  he  died  in  1831.  His  literary  work 
consists  of  two  long  poems  written  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Hudibras.  The  first,  “ The  Pro- 
gress of  Dullness,”  in  which  he  violently 
ridicules  the  condition  to  which  education  of 
the  clergy  had  degenerated,  has  this  bit  : 

“ As  thieves  of  old  to  avoid  the  halter 
Took  refuge  in  the  holy  altar, 

Oft  Dullness  llying  from  disgrace 
Finds  safety  in  that  sacred  place. 

There  boldly  rears  its  head  or  rests 
Secure  from  ridicule  or  jests.” 

The  second  is  a burlesque  epic,  “ M’Fingall,” 
written  between  1774  and  1782.  It  aims  at  the 
depravity  of  his  countrymen,  in  particular  the 
Tory  element.  It  was  a great  favorite  with 
the  public,  and  went  through  many  editions. 
M’Fingall  is  represented  as  a Tory  who  is  being 
punished  by  a crowd  of  patriots  for  having  cut 
down  a liberty  pole.  Note  the  couplet  : — 

“ Forthwith  the  crowd  proceed  to  deck 
With  haltered  noose  M’Fingall’s  neck.” 

Joel  Barlow,  the  only  other  one  of  the  Hart- 
ford Wits  of  whom  we  have  the  slightest  recol- 
lection, was  born  in  1754.  Without  waiting  to 
graduate  from  Yale,  he  enlisted  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  in  which  he  became  Chaplain  from 
1780  to  1783.  In  1786,  he  practiced  lav/  at 
Hartford,  and  soon  after  became  editor  of  a 
certain  weekly  newspaper,  and  in  1787  he 
placed  before  the  public  an  epic  poem  entitled, 
“The  Vision  of  Columbus,”  later  enlarged  into 
“The  Columbiad.”  It  is  heavy  and  unin- 
teresting and  very  little  read.  However,  it 
brought  him  political  influence.  He  went  abroad 
in  the  capacity  of  a business  agent,  but  soon 
became  a factor  in  the  political  life  of  both 
France  and  England.  He  was  United  States 
Consul  at  Algiers  from  1795  to  1797.  In  1811, 
he  was  made  United  States  Minister  to  France, 
and  as  such  was  travelling  to  meet  Napoleon, 
when  he  became  entangled  with  the  army  re- 


treating from  Moscow,  and  died  of  exposure 
and  fatigue  in  a Polish  village  on  the  eve  of 
Christmas  in  1812.  His  most  pleasant  work 
is  “ The  Hasty  Pudding,”  in  which,  with  much 
humor,  he  describes  the  want  of  delicacy  in 
European  dishes,  of  which  he  had  personal 
experience  when  abroad  in  1793.  With  the 
aid  of  three  of  the  Hartford  Wits — David 
Humphreys,  John  Trumbull  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins — he  also  produced  a New  England 
poem,  “The  Anarcbiad.” 

A contemporary  with  the  Hartford  Wits 
was  a man  named  Philip  Treneau,  a French 
Huguenot  by  descent,  but  born  in  New  York 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1752.  After  complet- 
ing his  education  at  Princeton,  he  spent  most 
of  his  life  at  sea.  Ffe  was  a strong  sympa- 
thizer with  the  Union,  and  bitterly  opposed  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  either  England  or  the 
British  following  in  his  own  country  to  assert 
authority.  Much  of  his  poetry,  of  which  some 
four  editions  were  published  between  1786  and 
1815,  is  given  up  to  “ rather  reckless  satire,” 
which  is  on  a par  with  the  satire  of  the  times. 
His  best  known  work,  though  not  satiric,  is  enti- 
tled, “The  Indian  Burying  Ground.”  It  has 
been  brought  before  the  public  eye  by  the 
fact  that  Thomas  Campbell,  in  his  “ O’Connor's 
Child,”  stole  a line  from  it  : “The  hunter  and 
the  deer — a shade.” 

The  shortness  of  the  history  of  American 
satire  is  brought  before  our  minds  with  start- 
ling vehemence  by  Washington  Irving,  dead 
but  forty  years,  and  still  living  in  the  memory 
of  many.  Washington  Irving,  the  first  to 
bring  fame  to  America  in  the  literary  world, 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1783.  In  1809  he 
published  the  “Knickerbocker  History  of  New 
York,”  the  first  great  example  of  American 
satire,  which  has  been  compared  to  Fielding’s 
“ Joseph  Andrews,”  written  nearly  a century 
before,  and  to  Dickens’  “ Pickwick  Papers,” 
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written  about  twenty-five  years  later.  All 
three  begin  with  extravagance,  much  of  which 
they  lose  further  on.  The  idea  was  first 
suggested  to  Irving  by  the  great  success  which 
attended  the  publication  in  1807  of  “A  Picture 
of  New  York,”  by  Dr.  Samuel  Mitchel.  The 
style  in  the  first  pages  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Dr.  Mitchel,  but  later  changes  to  that  found 
in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
overflowing  with  personal  and  political  satire, 
as,  for  instance,  in  his  description  of  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  the  Dutch  Governor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  from  which  I will  quote  a few 
lines  : — 

“ Nay,  it  has  even  been  said  that  when  any  delibera- 
tion of  extraordinary  intricacy  was  on  the  carpet,  the 
renowned  Wouter  would  shut  his  eyes  for  fully  two 
hours  at  a time,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  at  such  times  the  internal  commo- 
tion of  his  mind  was  evinced  by  certain  gutteral 
sounds,  which  his  admirers  declared  were  merely  the 
noise  of  conflict  made  by  his  contending  doubts  and 
opinions.” 

Here  we  find  him  resembling  Mark  Twain, 
and  also  a man  who  at  the  present  time  is  ex- 
celling as  a journalistic  humorist,  Mr.  Dooley. 

Ini8n,  a series  of  satirical  poems,  which 
were  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake  and  Fitz-Green  Hal- 
lock,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Hallock  has  given  also,  “ The  Croaker  Papers  ” 
and  “ Fanny,”  which  contains  snatches  of  mild 
satire. 

Among  the  poetical  works  of  Poe,  we  find 
a satire  entitled,  “ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Amer- 
ica,” and  written  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Levante. 

Saxe  has  left  two  satires,  “ Love  of  Praise  ” 
and  “Satire  on  Progress.”  The  former  be- 
gins thus  : — 

“ What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacred  praisel 
The  love  of  praise,  howe’er  concealed  by  art, 
Reigns  more  or  less  and  glows  in  every  heart.” 


It  has  been  said  that  “The  machinery  em- 
ployed by  Moore  was  indeed  transplanted  to 
America  by  James  Russell  Lowell.”  He  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  1819,  of  a family  already 
famous.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1838, 
where  he  held  the  Smith  Professorship  in  1854. 
He  cared  little  for  law,  but  gained  considera- 
ble recognition  as  United  States  Minister  to 
Spain  in  1877,  and  a few  years  later  to  Eng- 
land. His  “Biglow  Papers,”  composed  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Mexican  War,  raised  satire 
to  a moral  level  far  above  any  height  to  which 
it  had  ever  climbed.  In  it  he  makes  use  of  the 
Yankee  dialect  and  the  common  misspellings 
of  the  day.  We  find  an  earnest  spirit  under- 
lying its  wildest  extravagance,  and  everywhere 
it  combines  fact  with  fancy.  His  “ Fable  for 
Critics,”  or  a glance  at  a few  literary  prodigies, 
though  longer  than  any  one  number  of  the 
“ Biglow  Papers,”  takes  much  less  time  to 
read.  We  see  a good  example  in  the  first  pa- 
per of  the  way  he  mingled  extravagance  with 
truth  : 

“ Ez  for  war,  I call  it  murder, — 

There  you  have  it  plain  and  flat, 

I don’t  want  to  go  no  furder 
Than  my  Testymeut  fer  that ; 

God  has  said  so  plump  and  fairly, 

It’s  as  long  as  it  is  broad, 

An’  you’ve  got  to  get  up  early 
If  you  want  to  take  in  God." 

In  1859,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his 
“ Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,”  brings 
cutting  satire  to  bear  on  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines and  following.  Here,  however,  the  sa- 
tire is  rather  indirect,  while  in  his  “ Moral 
Bully  ” he  is  direct  and  open  in  his  accusations. 
It  begins  : 

“ The  Moral  Bully,  though  he  never  swears 
Or  kicks  intruders  down  his  entry  stairs,” 

And  goes  on  : 

“ Hugs  the  same  passion  to  his  narrow  breast 
That  heaves  the  cuirass  of  the  trooper’s  chest.” 
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The  tendency  of  satire  at  this  time  was 
towards  the  comic  sections  of  the  newspapers. 
The  earliest  to  raise  this  class  of  work  to  liter- 
ary merit  was  George  Horatio  Derby,  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1823,  but  who  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  resided  in  California.  Here, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  John  Phcenix,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  funny  columns  of  the  news- 
papers ; and  shortly  before  his  death  in  1861, 
he  gave  to  the  public  his  two  works  “ Phoenix- 
iana  ” and  the  “ Squibob  Papers,”  in  which  he 
fantastically  describes  Californian  life  in  the 
infancy  of  the  American  Republic. 

After  several  years  had  transpired,  Charles 
Farrar  Browne,  born  at  Waterford,  Me.,  in 
1834,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Artemus  Ward, 
contributed  to  the  Plain  Dealer  articles  of 
a humorous  character  similar  to  that  of  John 
Phoenix,  which  made  it  the  most  popular  paper 
of  its  day.  This  class  of  satire,  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  further  developed  by 
David  Ross  Locke,  a strong  sympathizer  of  the 
North,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  V. 
Nasby.  His  pitiless  satire  is  directed  against 
the  upholders  of  the  Confederacy,  and,  like  the 
“ Biglow  Papers,”  exaggerates  misspelt  words 
and  other  oddities  of  style. 

In  1878,  W.  H.  Mallock  published  his  “ New 
Paul  in  Virginia,”  or  “ Positivism  on  an  Is- 
land.” Six  years  later,  Edgar  Fawcett  his 
“The  Buntling  Ball,”  a Graeco-American  play 
on  New  York  society,  which  begins  : — 

“ Anastasia  Buntling,  faithful  spouse 
Of  stout  Alonzo,  potentate  in  Pork.” 

It  was  several  years  earlier  that  J.  Eastburn 
published  his  “ Beauties  of  Brother  Bullus  by 
His  Sister  Bulla”  ; nor  should  we  forget  C.  L. 
Graves’  “ Hawarden  Horace”  and  Curtis’ 
“ Potiphar  Papers.” 

Besides  these,  we  find  various  other  satires 
written  at  various  times  under  pseudonyms 


which  are  impossible  to  trace  to  their  owners  ; 
as,  for  example,  “ Gems  of  Joponica,”  by  Jos- 
eph, a satire  on  New  York  aristocracy;  the 
“ Bibble  Memoirs,”  by  Charles  Bibble  ; and 
later  still,  “ The  Booster  Book,”  by  Mr.  Crit- 
icus. 

Unless  Mr.  Clemens,  generally  known  as 
Mark  Twain,  whose  “ Huckleberry  Finn,” 
designated  by  some  one  as  the  “Odyssey  of 
the  Mississippi,”  is  overflowing  with  humor 
truly  American,  can  be  styled  a satirist,  the 
only  remaining  member  of  this  race  is  F.  P. 
Dunne,  alias  Mr.  Dooley.  As  he  is  still  alive 
and  vigorous,  it  would  be  indelicate  to  speak 
of  him  at  present.  In  treating  of  this  subject, 
he  himself  says  : “ I’m  old  enough  to  know 
better.”  In  1898  he  published  his“  Mr.  Dooley 
in  Peace  and  in  War,”  which,  since  that  time, 
has  gone  through  many  editions.  Its  subjects 
are  varied  and  numerous,  and  their  satire  hits  at 
great  and  small  alike.  It  runs  on  thus,  taking, 
for  example,  his  words  on  war  preparations  : — 

“Well,”  Mr.  Hennessy  asked,  “how  goes 
th’  war  ? ” 

“Splendid,  thank  ye,”  said  Mr.  Dooley. 
“Fine,  fine.  It  makes  me  hear-rt  throb  with 
pride  that  I’m  a citizen  iv  th’  Sixth  Wa-ard.  ” 

“ Has  the  ar-rmy  started  f’r  Cuba  yet  ? ” 

“Wan  ar-rmy,  says  ye?  Twinty  ! Las’ 
Choosdah  an  advance  ar-rmy  iv  wan  hundherd 
an’ twinty  thousand  men  landed  fr’m  th’  Gussie 
with  tin  thousand  cannons  hurlin’  projicktyles 
weighin’  eight  hundherd  pounds  sivinteen  miles. 
Winsdah  night  a second  ar-rmy  iv  injineers, 
miners,  plumbers,  an’  lawn  tinnis  experts, 
numberin’  in  all  four  hundherd  an’  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  ar-rmed  with  death-dealin’  canned 
goods,  was  hurried  to  Havana  to  storm  th’  city.” 

As  Mr.  Dooley  has  evinced,  we  have  num- 
berless themes  for  that  “ hard-hitting,  deep- 
biting  ” satire  that  can  with  one  blow  throw 
down  tyranny  and  oppression  and  raise  in  its 
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place  a reign  of  justice  and  equity.  Nor  are 
we  wanting  in  genius,  for  the  United  States  is 
full  of  young  men  who  are  overflowing  “ with 
brilliancy  and  intellectual  power,”  and  who, 
like  their  forefathers,  scorn  the  word  “ boss  ” 
and  the  unscrupulous  politician,  and  hate  any 
one  or  anything  that  would  infringe  on  their 


liberty.  They  would  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  country’s  cause,  as  their  fathers  before, 
but  let  them  consider  that  “ the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,”  and  then  may  we  prophesy  a 
grand  era  of  political  as  well  as  social  satire 
in  the  near  future. 

J.  A.  McLoughlin, ’03. 


DOWN  BY  THE  SEA. 


OTHE  sea,  the  boundless  sea,  the  ever- 
changing  face  of  the  deep  ! Where  else 
would  I go  when  restless  from  confine- 
ment and  weary  with  the  dull  grind  of  the  classes 
and  study-halls  of  ten  long  months  ! There  is 
something  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean 
that  relieves  all  feeling  of  constraint  and  quick" 
ens  the  sense  of  pleasure  which  work  done  for 
duty’s  sake  had  well-nigh  smothered.  O Duty, 
“ stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God,”  at  last 
you  are  with  me,  not  against  me,  aqd  I can  revel 
in  the  joys  of  the  sea  and  not  feel  that  you  are 
frowning  on  hours  stolen  from  my  books. 

The  first  few  days  succeeding  the  close  of 
classes,  I felt  too  restless  to  admit  of  a medita- 
tive mood — enough  to  have  been  thinking  for 
ten  months  through,  till  it  seemed  that  every 
brain  cell  to  the  remotest  corner  of  my  head 
had  thought  its  last  thought  and  was  used  up 
for  good  and  all.  An  end  to  thinking  ; let’s 
feel  the  stir  and  joy  of  living  for  awhile ! Still, 
after  the  weeks  of  roughing  it,  facing  the  break- 
ers or  tacking  against  a strong  north-easter,  re- 
action set  in — mysterious  disenchanter  ever  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  our  pleasures — and  I was 
persuaded  to  stay  at  home  awhile  and  rel- 
ish the  beauty  I had  not  so  much  as  noticed 
before. 

Out  there  to  the  east  beyond  our  point  of  land 


is  the  great  ocean  ; but  here  to  the  north  is  a 
back-water  of  the  sea  whose  shore  is  lined  with 
rocks,  across  which  we  have  built  our  wharf 
for  the  mooring  of  the  boats.  Sit  here  and 
dangle  your  feet  high  above  the  waters  ; — clear 
blue  sky  after  yesterday’s  rain,  and  the  sun- 
shine warm  and  pleasant.  A high  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  it  lifts 
the  waters  of  our  bay  and  bears  the  huge  waves 
to  our  rock-lined  coast.  See  beneath  our  feet 
how  the  waves  roll — roll  to  the  breakwater’s 
edge,  then  seemingly  lift  high  their  heads  and 
throw  their  bare  breasts  against  the  rocks  and 
are  dashed  into  spray.  What  a soul-stirring 
sight  it  is  ! It  sends  a thrill  of  enthusiasm 
through  you  as  though  one’s  self  should  be  doing 
some  great  work,  seeing  so  much  power  appar- 
ently going  to  waste.  Oh,  the  ceaseless  roar  of 
the  breakers  ! — what  harmony  there  is  in  the 
sound  as  the  waves  strike  the  nearer  rocks, 
then  rush  along  to  the  farther,  where  the  shore 
recedes  to  the  left,  as  if  searching  for  a breach 
in  the  battlement.  This  is  the  stir  and  joy  of 
living  for  a man’s  spirit,  where  every  breath 
inspires  new  energy  and  hope.  O Enthusiasm, 
wouid  you  were  always  with  me  ! Work  done 
under  your  inspiring  influence  is  another  thing 
from  dull  plodding  under  the  eye  of  that  home- 
ly goddess.  Duty. 
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But  leave  these  rocks — come  stand  with  me 
on  the  top  of  yonder  cliff.  On  such  a cliff  as 
this  Tennyson  may  have  stood,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  sea  on  the  cold  gray  stones  brought 
into  his  mind  scenes  of  love  and  happiness  now 
blotted  forever  from  the  landscape  of  life. 

“ And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But,  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a vauished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a voice  that  is  still  ! ” 

But  long  before  him,  in  the  golden  age  of 
Grecian  literature,  another  poet  gazed  long 
and  earnestly  at  the  sea,  and  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Aegean,  sweeping  and  rushing  on  “when 
North  or  South  wind  blew  in  strength  invin- 
cible,” made  him  liken  to  them  the  stormy  sea  of 
grief  “ now  lifting  high  the  son  of  Cadmus’  old, 
now  bringing  him  low  again.”  What  a host  of 
memories  are  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sea — and  to  him  who  wills  they  are  unfolded, 
and  he  may  share  in  the  grandeur  of  contem- 
plation by  which  poets  of  all  ages  have  elevated 
their  minds  and  stirred  themselves  to  noble 
purposes  and  deeds. 


But,  pardon,  I did  not  mean  to  lead  you  into 
so  serious  a mood.  The  boundless  sea,  with  its 
ever-changing  face,  can  share  in  all  the  moods 
of  man.  No  wonder  we  never  tire  of  living  be- 
side it,  nor  find  there  the  monotony  that  gardens 
and  palaces  bring.  For  the  sea  has  its  moods, 
like  the  moods  of  man  ; and  thus  man  finds  a 
sympathy  for  his  joys  and  sorrows,  which  the 
fixed  and  stolid  landscape  cannot  give.  There 
is  the  lap,  lap,  lap,  of  the  tiny  waves  upon  the 
rocks — the  gleeful  laughter  of  children  at  play  ; 
then  under  light  breezes  comes  the  moan  of 
the  great  deep  as  waves  are  tossed  lightly  up- 
on the  rocks  and  roll  up  the  beach  beyond  and 
slowly  back  again  ; then  the  roar  of  the  break- 
ers when  stronger  winds  are  blowing  over  the 
vast  waters,— and  now  a gale  is  on,  and  the 
white  horses  of  the  sea  leap  and  plunge,  and 
the  foam  from  their  multitude  of  mouths  is 
scattered  by  the  rocks  and  thrown  far  up  the 
beach  to  our  feet.  The  sea  smiles  with  our 
pleasure,  laughs  for  our  joys,  and  turning,  mur- 
murs low  for  our  sorrow — and  rising,  defies  the 
fury  of  our  passion. 

Lochinvar,  ’o6. 


IN  AUTUMN  TIME. 

What  is  the  word  that  the  crisp  breezes  speak 
As  they  smite  at  the  heart  while  they  redden  the  cheek  ? 
What,  but  “ Awake  ! do  not  squander  the  hours  ! 

There  is  work  to  be  done  ere  you  gather  Life’s  flowers.’ 

E.  S.  Rou  White,  ’04. 
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NOCTURNA, 

Ingemiscentis  Animas  Meditatio. 

fataiis  ruit  bora,  Eeo ; jam  tempos  abire  e$t. 

Pro  merltisque  biam  earpere  perpetuam. 

Quae  te  sors  maneat  ? caelum  sperare  iubebant, 
Eargus  eontukrat  quae  tibi  dona  Beus. 

m sumraae  ciabes,  immense  pondere  munus 
Cot  tibi  gestum  annos,  baec  meditare  gemens ; 

Qui  namque  in  popuiis  excelso  praestat  bonore, 

Bei  misero,  poenas  acrius  inde  luet. 

fiaec  inter  trepido  dulcis  succurrit  imago, 

Dukior  atque  animo  m.  sonat  alioquii : 

Quid  te  tanta  premit  formido  ? aebique  peracti 
Quid  seriem  repetens,  tristia  corde  fobes  ? 

Cbristus  adest  miserans : bumiii  beniamque  roganti 
Srratum,  ab  fidas ; eluet  omne  tibi. 


Eeo  XTTI. 


NOCTURNE. 
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NOCTURNE, 

The  Meditation  o!  a Saddened  Heart. 

Cfty  Dour  i$  near,  0 £e©  i thou  to-day, 
must  fake  former  thine  appointed  way. 

iUhat  fate  awaits  thee  ? @iff$  so  freely  gwen 
By  Cod's  great  bounty  bid  thee  Dope  for  Beam 

By  those  great  Keys,  thy  trust  these  many  years— 

0 ! thought  for  meditation  fraught  with  tears ! 

for  he  who  holds  first  place  among  his  own— 

Unhappy  mm ! — more  Keenly  must  atone. 

here  ’mid  thy  fears  there  conies  a vision  Kind, 

JS  Kinder  poice  speaks  comfort  to  thy  mind. 

“ UJhy  does  such  fear  oppress  thee  ? Looking  back 
On  thy  spent  years  should  grief  thy  heartstrings  rack? 

Eo  i Christ  is  here : ask  humbly  for  Bis  grace— 

HhJ  trust  Bim— all  thy  sins  Be  will  efface/' 

Chomas  J\.  Daly,  Jl.  Sit 

The  above  poem  is  said  to  be  the  last  composed  by  the  late  Pope  Eeo  XIII.  The  trans- 
lation, a very  correct  and  elegant  one,  is  by  an  O.  F.,  and  one  time  Editor  of  this  Journal. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  of  Philadelphia  for  insertion  here. 
This  same  paper  remarks  that  the  translation  “holds  more  closely  to  the  original,  de- 
spite digressions  introduced  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  than  any  other  we  have  seen." — Ed. 
F.  M. 
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Investiture.-Our  most  Rev.  flrcbb&bop  Receives  Pallium, 


ON  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  iu  his  own 
Cathedral,  surrounded  by  his  own  be- 
loved clergy  and  by  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  and  in  the  presence 
of  at  vast  congregation,  the  Most  Rev.  John 
M.  Farley,  ’65,  D.  D.,  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  pallium,  the  insignia  of  his  high  office. 
Most  Rev.  Diomede  Falconio,  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  States,  was  the  officiating 
prelate. 

The  beautiful  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  an  imposing  ceremony, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  has  ever  surpassed 
in  grandeur  that  of  the  second  Wednesday  in 
August,  1903. 

When  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
investiture,  the  Archbishop,  his  mitre  removed, 
prostrated  himself  before  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate and  made  the  profession  of  faith. 

At  this  point  the  Delegate  arose  and  took 
the  pallium  from  its  silken  covering  on  the  al- 
tar and  solemnly  placed  it  over  the  Arch- 
bishop's head  on  his  shoulders,  pinning  it  on  the 
left  side  and  on  the  breast  and  back.  The 
pallium  is  a circlet  of  white  wool.  From  the 
back  and  front  pendants  hang,  each  of  which 
bears  a black  cross  embroided  on  it.  Crosses 
are  also  worked  in  black  on  each  shoulder. 

When  the  pallium  had  been  put  in  place  on 
his  shoulders,  Archbishop  Farley  arose  and 
administered  to  his  priests  and  people  his  first 
blessing  as  Metropolitan.  A grand  Te  Deum 
brought  the  ceremonial  to  a finish. 

Here  the  Rev.  James  H.  McGean,  rector  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  on  behalf  of  his  brother 
priests,  read  a beautiful  address  to  the  new 


Archbishop.  Then  Supreme  Court  Justice  Mor- 
gan J.  O’Brien,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Catho- 
lic laity  of  New  York,  was  escorted  into  the 
sanctuary,  where  he  read  his  eloquent  address. 
To  the  addresses  of  Father  McGean  and  Jus- 
tice O’Brien  the  Archbishop  made  a reply  that 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  utterances  ever 
heard  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  devotion  and  loyalty  uttered  on 
behalf  of  his  clergy  and  laity. 

Bishop  McQuaid,  an  esteemed  professor  at 
Fordham  in  the  early  days  of  the  College,  said 
in  the  course  of  his  sermon  : — 

“ This  brings  me  to  the  ceremony  of  to- 

day— the  investiture  with  the  pallium  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  this  great  see  of  New  York. 
The  incumbent  of  this  see,  of  this  archiepis- 
copal  chair,  is  no  stranger  to  you.  He  was 
the  choice  of  the  brother  priests.  He  was  the 
choice  of  the  bishops  of  the  province.  He 
was  the  choice  of  the  eminent  Pontiff  now 
gone  to  his  eternal  rest,  to  whom  the  Chris- 
tian world  owes  so  much. 

“ Taken  from  your  own  body,  having  lived  with 
you,  having  toiled  and  labored  with  you,  know- 
ing him  intimately  during  the  many  years  of 
his  priesthood  and  of  his  episcopate,  you  were 
justified  in  asking  that  the  Holy  See  might  be 
pleased  to  raise  him  to  the  high  dignity  which 
he  now  possesses.  And  to-day  there  comes  to 
him  that  binding  link,  that  pallium  in  ancient 
times  given  by  emperors  as  a mark  of  favor  to 
distinguished  members  of  the  empire,  and  then 
by  Popes  to  bishops  who  had  performed  great 
work  for  the  Church  of  God  ; but  for  long  cen- 
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turies  known  as  a mark  of  dignity  and  honor, 
connecting  the  one  who  receives  it  more  in- 
timately, more  closely  with  the  Sovereign  Ruler 
in  our  Church  ; not  an  emperor  over  one  limited 
nation  of  the  earth,  but  a Sovereign  Pastor, 
ruling  and  governing  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  millions  covering  the  whole  world. 

“ What  he  has  been,  you  know  ; what  he 
will  be  in  years  to  come,  you  have  the  right  to 
estimate  most  kindly  and  most  enthusiastically. 
He  has  learned  much  to  help  him  to  reign  in 
the  schools  of  the  late  Cardinal-Archbishop  of 
New  York  and  of  his  successor  ; their  ways, 
their  methods,  their  experience,  their  knowl- 
edge, have  passed  to  him.  They  were  admirable 

bishops  in  their  day I remember  well 

when  the  property  at  Fordham  was  bought  by 
Bishop  Hughes  for  $29,000,  and  an  effort  was 
made  in  the  whole  State  of  New  York  to  raise 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  it.  They 
gathered  in  some  $14,000  from  the  entire  State  ; 
yet  that  was  wonderful  in  its  way,  and  the 
beginning  was  wrought.  But  to-day,  how 
changed  is  everything  ! 

“ Great  is  the  honor  conferred  upon  your 
Archbishop,  our  Metropolitan.  Great  are  the 
responsibilities  that  come  with  this  honor.  I 
have  no  uneasiness  about  him.  I have  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  brightness  of  the  crown 
of  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  will  be  dimmed 
while  shining  upon  his  head.  He  will  speak  as 
Peter  speaks.  He  will  rule  as  the  order  comes 
from  that  appointed  Head  of  the  Church.  He 
will  stand  up  for  the  right,  even  amid  the  vile 
indignation  of  the  turbulent  and  disaffected. 
He  will  stand  for  the  honor  of  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  the  glory  of  the  religion  which  He  gave  us 
and  for  which  He  died.” 

The  address  of  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72, 
was  a fitting  tribute  from  the  laity.  We  quote  : 

“ It  is  fitting  that  on  this  occasion  there  should 


be  some  expression,  however  imperfect  or  in- 
adequate, from  Catholic  laymen,  and  fortunate 
it  is  that  neither  dearth  of  language  nor  lack  of 
expression  can  minimize  or  obscure  the  mean- 
ing of  this  splendid  assemblage  or  render  un- 
certain the  sincerity  of  the  emotions  or  the 
depth  of  the  feelings  or  the  extent  of  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  which  all  feel  for  you  who 
this  day  have  been  confirmed  in  the  high  and 
exalted  position  as  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

“ As  soon  as  the  Catholics  of  this  archdiocese, 
after  their  great  bereavement  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  began  to  think  of  the 
future  of  the  Church,  their  first  thought  natur- 
ally was.  Who  shall  be  his  successor  ? Consid- 
ering the  great  interests  involved,  both  material 
and  spiritual,  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the 
Archbishop  of  this  great  archdiocese  should  be 
possessed  of  exceptional  qualifications  ; that 
he  should  be  a man  of  exalted  character,  of 
scholarly  attainments,  of  broad  and  compre- 
hensive intellect,  an  ideal  priest  and  a thorough 
American  ; that  he  should  stand  out  prominent- 
ly among  men,  conspicuous  for  his  firmness, 
his  courage,  his  justice,  his  piety  and  his  learn- 
ing ; that  with  a cultured  mind  he  should 
have  a heart  filled  with  generous  emotions  and 
flowing  over  with  sympathy  for  the  wronged, 
the  unfortunate  and  the  poor  ; that  he  should 
be  a man  of  great  executive  ability,  capable  of 
successfully  administering  the  affairs  of  this 
large  diocese,  of  ripened  experience,  with  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  business,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, of  the  very  men  and  particular  business 
over  which  his  jurisdiction  was  to  extend  ; 
that  he  should  be  one  who  had  proved  himself 
a champion  of  Catholic  education  and  a defen- 
der of  Catholic  rights  ; that  he  should  be  wise 
in  council,  firm  in  resolution,  and,  considering 
the  wide  significance  of  his  selection,  he  should, 
in  fine,  be  a known  friend  to  charity,  religion 
and  patriotism.  And  happy  indeed  were  we 
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that  in  you,  an  old  and  tried  friend  and  spirit- 
ual guide,  such  a man  was  found. 

“ Is  it  not  natural,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  in 
no  captious  or  envious  spirit,  but  in  one  of 
generous  rivalry,  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
have  Catholics  been  concerned  in  the  effort  to 
promote  a true  civilization  ? To  ask  what  other 
creed  has  carried  farther  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  the  banner  of  the  Cross  ? 

“And  in  attempting  to  briefly  formulate  the 
answers,  how  is  it  possible  even  to  summarize 
the  contributions  which  Catholics  have  made 
at  every  stage  of  our  national  growth — in  the 
early  discoveries,  in  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
in  the  founding  of  our  government,  in  support- 
ing our  incomparable  Constitution,  and  in  all 
the  subsequent  development  of  our  wonderful 
resources  and  great  material  wealth  ? 

“ And  in  the  intellectual  growth,  have  not 
Catholic  writers  and  scholars,  have  not  our 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  done  their 
full  share  ? 

“And  when  we  recall  that  our  schools  and 
institutions  of  learning  have  been  maintained 
without  any  aid  from  nation,  state  or  city,  it 
is  marvellous  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Without  subsidies,  without  rich  or  influential 
friends,  they  have  grown  and  multiplied,  until 
to-day  we  have  institutions  wherein  every  am- 
bition of  the  most  advanced  scholar  for  higher 
education  can  be  satisfied. 

“ Therein  not  only  our  secular  knowledge  can 
be  acquired,  but. also  knowledge  of  the  realms 
beyond  the  sky — the  knowledge  of  that  Great 
Creator  of  countless  worlds  and  planets  and 
stars  that  revolve  in  space  ; of  that  Great  Mari- 
ner “who  sits  at  the  helm  of  the  universe  and 
steers  the  mighty  ship  through  all  the  ages.” 

“ Permit  us  then  to  wish  you  a long  and  happy 
reign.  May  your  hands  be  strengthened  from 
above  ; may  you  ever  be  surrounded  by  true 
friends  ; may  your  administration  be  successful 


in  promoting  the  objects  nearest  to  your  heart 
— Religion,  Charity  and  Patriotism.” 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  in  reply  to  the 
various  addresses,  said:  — 

“Your  Excellency,  Most  Rev.  and  Right  Rev. 

Prelates,  Rev.  Brethren  of  the  Clergy,  and 

Beloved  Children  of  the  Laity  : 

“ Your  presence  here  to-day  in  such  numbers 
is  to  me  a touching  evidence  of  good  will  and  a 
pledge  of  that  aid  and  cooperation  of  which  I 
feel  now  the  need  more  than  ever  in  my  life  ; 
and  it  fills  my  soul  with  no  less  a sense  of 
strength  and  consolation  than  of  profound 
gratitude,  for  which  I pray  you  to  accept  the 
simple  tender  of  my  warmest  thanks. 

“ To  you,  Most  Rev.  Apostolic  Delegate,  I am 
deeply  indebted  for  your  gracious  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  to  do  me  the  honor  of  plac- 
ing on  my  shoulders  the  sacred  pallium,  the 
emblem  of  the  high  and  holy  office  to  which, 
by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  favor  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  I,  all  unworthy  as  I am,  have 
been  called.  In  your  person  and  presence  we 
feel  we  are  in  closest  contact  with  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  our  newly-elected  and  crowned  Sover- 
eign Pontiff ; I cannot,  therefore,  forego  this 
first  and  most  favorable  opportunity  to  public- 
ly pledge  to  Pius  X.,  in  the  person  of  his  near- 
est representative,  and  in  the  name  of  the  clergy 
and  faithful  of  this  diocese,  and  also  of  the 
bishops  of  this  province,  our  undying  loyalty, 
filial  affection  and  religious  obedience. 

“ And  here  I cannot  but  recall  the  memory  of 
another  of  Christ’s  Vicars,  who  has  just  passed 
to  what  we  fondly  trust  is  a glorious  reward  ; 
from  whose  venerable  hands  came  this  sacred 
symbol  of  the  plentitude  of  the  Episcopate — 
his  last  gift  to  the  Church  in  America — Leo 
XIII.  of  glorious  and  happy  memory,  at  whose 
deathbed  the  whole  civilized  world  anxiously 
watched  for  weeks  as  by  the  couch  of  some 
dearly-beloved  father,  and  whose  name  fills  the 
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ends  of  the  earth  and  is  enshrined  as  a bene- 
diction in  the  hearts  of  all  the  creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom. My  heart  still  throbs  with  the  warmth 
of  the  paternal  embrace  with  which  he  deigned 
to  receive  me  during  my  last  visit  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  the  memory  of  the  hour  will  ever 
abide  with  me  as  one  of  the  most  inspiring  of  my 
life’s  experiences. 

“ You,  my  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Rev. 
colleagues  in  the  Episcopate,  who  have  so 
honored  me  by  your  coming,  many  at  much  in- 
convenience and  from  long  distances,  I pray  to 
accept  the  expression  of  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  that  which  more  than  all  else  your  dis- 
tinguished presence  means  to  me — the  promise 
of  your  good  prayers  for  the  divine  guidance 
of  a younger  brother  called  to  share  with  you 
the  dread  burden  of  the  government  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“To  you,  beloved  brethren  of  the  clergy  and 
children  of  the  laity,  who  have  re-enforced 
your  numerous  attendance  by  addresses  breath- 
ing loyalty  and  affection,  no  less  eloquently 
conceived  than  gracefully  spoken  by  your  re- 
spective representatives,  I must  confess  that 
you  have  filled  me  with  a courage  and  a com- 
fort that  will  go  far  to  make  sweeter  the  yoke 
and  lighter  the  burden  formally  laid  upon  me 
this  day. 

“ You  have  said  truly,  Reverend  Father,  that 
I little  dreamed  as  I knelt  before  the  late  Holy 
Father  last  year  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  homage 
and  offerings  of  our  beloved  and  lamented  Arch- 
bishop, that  I would  find  this  throne  vacant  on 
my  return.  And  far  less  did  I dream  that  the 
yoke  laid  aside  by  him  would  have  to  be  taken 
up  by  myself.  I crave  your  indulgence  if  I 
become  somewhat  more  personal  than  seems 
called  for,  but  I will  say  here  in  this  sacred 
place  and  in  these  solemn  surroundings,  that, 
although,  by  the  favor  of  my  two  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, I stood  on  the  steps  of  their  throne 


for  nearly  thirty  years  ministering  to  them, 
never  once  did  the  thought  enter  my  mind  that 
where  they  sat  I should  ever  be  called  upon  to 
ascend.  Hence  I took  no  thought  of  prepara- 
tion for  such  an  event. 

“I  am  here,  Rev.  dear  clergy,  by'your  unani- 
mous voice  ; you  are  responsible  for  whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  choice  of  the  Holy  See. 
I have,  therefore,  the  strongest  title  to  your 
sympathy,  your  service  and  your  support. 
Of  the  laity,  I feel  I can  say  the  same,  who,  al- 
though not  actively  influencing  your  choice,  yet 
I have  not  had  to  wait  until  to-day  to  learn 
that  they  were  strenuous  ‘accessories  after  the 
fact.’ 

“ I cannot  bring  to  your  service  the  great  gifts 
of  mind  and  heart  of  any  of  the  three  illustri- 
ous wearers  of  the  pallium  of  New  York  whose 
names  you  justly  recall  with  pride.  Without  the 
fortitude  or  foresight  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  or 
the  eloquence  and  exquisite  culture  and  admin- 
istrative ability  of  Cardinal  McCloskey,  or  the 
learning  and  sanctity  and  wondrous  energy  of 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  your  servant  finds  him- 
self to-day  the  steward  of  the  garnered  fruits 
of  their  labors.  For  the  care  and  cultivation  he 
must  render  strict  account. 

“ But,  thanks  to  God’s  mercy,  I have  still  much 
to  lean  upon.  It  is  God’s  work,  not  mine,  nor 
any  man’s,  that  we  are  called  to  do.  ‘ Unless 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
who  build  it.’  If  I am  weak,  He  is  strong. 
Whose  way  is  to  use  the  least  likely  instruments 
to  do  His  holy  will,  that  our  wisdom  and  pride 
may  not  cause  us  to  perish.  I am  sustained, 
moreover,  by  the  conviction  that  I shall  be 
working  with  a body  of  clergy  and  laity  than 
whom  none  more  self-sacrificing  and  zealous 
can  be  found  in  the  Church  of  America 

“To  you,  my  dearly  beloved  children  of  the 
laity,  I return  my  best  thanks  for  all  that  has 
been  so  eloquently  said  by  the  honorable  Judge, 
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except  what  is  personal  to  myself.  Our  friend- 
ship of  forty  years  has  rendered  him  all  too 
partial  ; but  I shall  accept  these  things  as  I do 
much  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  reverend 
representative  of  the  clergy,  rather  as  suggest- 
ing what  I ought  to  be,  and  shall  try  so  to  be- 
come. 

“ And  now,  beloved  brethren,  I feel  I have 
detained  you  too  lung.  I shall  therefore  con- 
clude by  making  one  request  of  prelates,  priests 
and  people  before  we  separate.  It  is  this  : 
Amid  all  this  solemnity  and  grand  ceremonial, 
I am  not  unmindful  of  one  certainty.  This 
scene  will  pass  away  like  the  other  figures  of  this 
world,  and  one  thing  will  remain  ; that  is,  that 
even  as  my  predecessors  were  once  the  centre 
of  just  such  surroundings,  they  now  sleep  be- 
neath this  sanctuary,  with  their  mitres  on  their 
heads  and  their  palliums  on  their  shoulders. 
So  one  day  shall  it  be  with  him  who  speaks  to 
you  from  their  former  throne.  And  on  that  day 
shall  he  be  asked  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  of  what  care  he  took  and  provision 
he  made  for  the  million  souls  committed  to  his 
keeping  by  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  words 
of  the  Dies  Irce  come  back  to  me  to-day  with 
solemn  import,  Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus  1 
What  shall  I answer  ? Brethren,  the  answer 
may  perhaps  depend  as  much  on  your  prayers 
as  on  my  own.  These  I ask  after  the  manner 
of  St.  Paul  : “ Remember  your  prelates  as  hav- 
!ng  to  give  an  account  of  your  souls  ; that  they 
may  render  it  in  joy  and  not  in  grief.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  the  dio- 
cesan clergy  tendered  the  Archbishop  and  the 
visiting  prelates  a banquet  in  the  Diocesan 
House.  In  the  evening,  over  a thousand  mem- 
bers and  invited  guests  of  the  club  were  pres- 
ent at  a reception  given  the  newly-honored 
prelate  by  the  Catholic  Club  of  New  York. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  clergy,  Rt.  Rev.  Mon- 
signor Mooney,  ’67,  Vicar  General,  spoke  on  the 
subject,  “ Our  Churches.” 


“ I am  not  to  speak  for  the  Church,”  he  said, 
“ but  for  the  churches.  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop, the  beginning  of  your  archiepiscopacy 
was  coincident  with  the  opening  years  of  a new 
century.  You  are  confronted  with  a condition 
of  affairs  which  was  never  attained  before  in 
Catholic  history.  This  land  of  ours  has  been 
for  more  than  a century  a beacon  light,  beck- 
oning on  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  other 
lands  to  come  under  the  protecting  fold  of  our 
glorious  .banner.  It  has  been  the  home  and 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  many  nations. 

“ Now  we  face  a changed  condition.  It  is 
not  that  our  land  has  ceased  to  be  a refuge  and 
beacon  light  for  all,  but  a new  order  of  things 
now  obtains.  From  all  nations  they  are  com- 
ing to  us,  even  from  the  lands  where  Christian- 
ity was  born,  and  which  saw  the  first  stages  of 
our  holy  religion.  Now  the  immigrant  is  no 
longer  the  poor  Irishman  and  German  who  have 
done  so  much  to  build  our  churches. 

“ The  condition  now  is  almost  a duplicate 
of  the  Pentecost  of  old.  Then  was  issued  the 
command  to  go  forth  and  teach  all  nations. 
Now  it  is  right  here  on  your  own  shores.  What 
is  the  dispensation  of  Providence  in  bringing 
about  such  a state  of  affairs?  We  must  be- 
lieve that  God  has  sent  them  out  of  His  own 
great  understanding  for  us,  to  give  them  what 
they  have  mis'sed  in  their  own  lands  with  all 
the  vigor  of  Christian  charity.  They  speak  all 
tongues,  even  those  of  the  Far  East. 

“ That  is  the  change.  We  have  now  to  go 
forth  to  teach.  In  this  great  city,  this  great 
Catholic  city,  as  it  is  often  called,  which  is  the 
marvel  and  glory  of  Catholicity  of  this  country, 
they  are  right  at  our  doors.  It  is  ours  to  teach 
them  not  only  to  be  Catholics,  but  also  always 
to  be  Americans.  It  is  ours  to  uphold  your 
hands,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop.” 

The  Rev.  James  Dougherty,  ’63,  in  replying  to 
the  toast,  “ Our  Schools,”  said  in  part  : “ There 
can  be  no  ideal  citizen  of  America  without  ^ 
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knowledge  of  God.  Protestants  are  finding  out 
that  there  is  a mistake  somewhere  in  their  sys- 
tem of  education.  Men  are  deteriorating,  law 
no  longer  is  respected,  vice  is  showing  its  ugly 
head,  crime  increases  and  tastes  are  vitiated,  as 
shown  by  the  literature  our  people  read  and  the 
plays  they  attend. 

“ The  remedy  is  more  knowledge.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  enrich  the~intellect  with  world- 


ly knowledge,  nor  to  make  the  body  strong  and 
beautiful.  The  conscience  must  be  enlight- 
ened in  order  that  a man  shall  have  the  grace 
to  avoid  what  is  wrong  and  do  what  is  right. 
Protestants  are  finding  out  to-day  and  complain 
that  grown-up  people  no  longer  go  to  church. 
This  is  because  in  their  youth  their  feet  were 
not  made  acquainted  with  the  path  which  leads 
from  the  school  to  the  church.” 


FIAT  PAX  IN  VIRTUTE  TUA. 

Dedicated  to  His  Grace  Archbishop  Parley.  D.  D. 

(Jantibus  laetare,  parens  decora, 

Piliis  di|nis  ; diadema  sume 
I^e<gio  orr\atu,  \Jenerande  mentor, 
puntium  et  audi. 

pam  juOenta  acta,  tibi  llofiosa 
l^estat  aetas,  quum  merit©  corusca 
Petreis  donis,  podie  nitescas 
gplendidius  tu. 

<£uem  super  pectus  ter\ere  foOebas, 

§aucia  cura,  monitor  jutfentae, 

Pane  coelesti  capidum  sodalem 
§aepe  aluisti. 

•pujus  ante  ai'as,  pilaris  triumppum 
6 l^oseto  audi,  (aenetfix,  notaque 
Desuper  famam,  lSenedicta,  lecti 
Voce  suprema. 
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puminis  dirtus  noOa  fe  secuqdef, 

Presbyter,  ^audens  ^iberis  supra  ur\das 
puper  amplexu  memorabilis  Pa- 
pae  ^eneroso. 

Pallio  lana  niOea  reful^ens 
foiliis  albis  quoque  (aabrielis 
Veste  contexta,  re|e,  alumne,  pastor, 
lnclyte  \)itae. 

i>erus  a nobis  abeas,  precamur; 
fpe  Deus  noster  benedicat ; et  pax 
Piat  in  Oirtute  tua,  Iseonis 
Pi|nus  amofis. 

Philip  Paulding  lSrar\t,  '97- 
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DR.  JOHN  GLEISES,  ’72. 

DR.  GLEISES  died  on  August  14th,  at  his 
mother’s  residence  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Fathers  James  J.  Flood,  ’68,  and 
Quinn  visited  him  often  during  his  last  illness. 
Consoled  by  his  priestly  friends’  and  fellow 
students’  ministrations,  and  fortified  by  the  sac- 
raments of  the  Church,  the  Doctor  very  piously 
and  peacefully  passed  away.  At  the  solemn 
requiem,  Fr.  Quinn  feelingly  pronounced  the 
eulogy.  The  funeral  Mass,  which  was  celebrat- 
ed at  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  N.  Y. 
City,  on  the  following  Tuesday,  was  attended 
by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  Fr.  John  Scully,  S.  J.,  Fr. 
Prendergast,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Treacy, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  the 
few  of  his  fellow  alumni  who  were  in  the  city. 
Fr.  Prendergast  accompanied  the  body  to  the 
receiving  vault  in  Calvary,  where  the  remains 
rest  temporarily,  until  arrangements  are  com- 


pleted for  their  transfer  to  the  family  plot  in 
New  Orleans. 

T o the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  especially 
to  his  two  sons,  Paul  and  Victor,  now  attend- 
ing Fordham,  our  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extend- 
ed. R.  I.  P. 


LOUIS  J.  HAFFEN,  ’03. 

DURING  the  summer  there  passed  away 
a dear  friend  of  every  Fordham  man, 
in  the  person  of  Louis  J.  Haffen,  ’03. 
Early  in  the  scholastic  year  sickness  compelled 
him  to  give  up  his  studies  at  College  and  seek 
relief  in  travel.  Death  came  to  him  in  the  early 
part  of  July.  His  funeral  took  place  on  July 
3d,  from  the  Church  at  the  College  which  he 
dearly  loved.  Rev.  Henry  Otterbein,  C.  SS.  R., 
was  Celebrant  of  the  Mass  said  for  the  depart- 
ed ; Rev.  Chas.  Burger,  C.  SS.  R.,  was  Dea- 
con ; Rev.  Eugene  De  L.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  Sub- 
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deacon  ; and  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Carney,  S.  J., 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  pall-bearers  were 
selected  from  his  class-mates  and  associates 
at  College.  They  were  : Messrs.  Daly,  ’00, 
Rogers,  ’03,  Hy.  Ruhl,  ’03,  Leo  Ruhl,  ’04,  Ad- 
ams, ’03,  Grimley,  ’03,  McLoughlin,  ’03,  Sie- 
brand  Newenhous,  ’06,  August  Newenhous, ’06. 

Rev.  Fr.  Rector  delivered  the  eulogy,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  amiable  qualities  and 
blameless  life  of  the  deceased,  to  the  laudable 
ambition  of  the  young  man  to  finish  his  college 
career,  and  his  pleasure  at  the  reception  of  his 
diploma,  some  weeks  previous  to  his  death. 
Fr.  Rector  extended  motives  of  consolation 
to  the  bereaved  family,  and  exhorted  the  afflict- 
ed ones  to  prepare  by  a virtuous  life  for  the 
reunion  which  shall  never  end.  Rev.  Frs.  Rec- 
tor and  Otterbein  accompanied  the  body  to 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  where  interment  was 
made. 

To  the  stricken  parents  of  our  dear  friend 
and  school  fellow,  the  young  men  of  Fordham 
offer  heartfelt  sympathy.  R.  I.  P. 


DR.  JOHN  A.  MOONEY 

rORDHAM  lost  a very  dear  friend  recent- 
ly, in  the  person  of  John  A.  Mooney, 
LL.  D.  He  spent  very  few,  if  any,  of 
his  student  days  at  Rose  Hill,  though  it  is  said 
the  late  Fr.  Jouin,  S.  J.,  had  been  his  instruc- 
tor here,  and  yet  all  Fordham  mourns  the  going 
of  one  who  ever  proved  himself  a lover  of  this 
our  college,  and  who  in  many  ways  proved  that 
love.  His  death  came  suddenly.  He  had  been 
spending  his  vacation  in  the  mountains  of 
upper  New  York.  Going  for  his  daily  walk,  he 
stepped  on  what  appeared  to  be  solid  ground, 
but  what  in  reality  was  a wide  crevice  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  brushwood,  and  thus 
met  his  death  on  the  rocks  beneath. 

Dr.  Mooney  was  a man  of  deep  learning. 


An  earnest  student  all  his  life,  he  was  an  adept 
in  the  literature  of  many  languages.  A phil- 
osopher, and  as  those  who  know  say,  a theo- 
logian, his  pen  was  ever  ready  to  help  on  the 
cause  of  truth.  Nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  association  with  men  who,  like  himself, 
were  scholars.  We  copy  the  following  tribute 
from  The  Messenger-  of  New  York  : — 

‘‘Dr.  Mooney  was  an  ideal  Catholic  gefitle- 
man,  not  only  for  the  refinement  and  excep- 
tional elevation  of  his  intellectual  culture,  but 
for  the  stainless  purity  of  his  character.  His 
name  was  John  Aloysius  Mooney,  and  the 
name  Aloysius  implied  for  him  a special  obli- 
gation. The  purity  of  his  language,  and  of  his 
thoughts  and  his  actions,  gave  evidence  to  all 
who  knew  him  of  the  habit  of  availing  himself 
of  more  than  natural  helps  in  the  fashioning  of 
his  life.  Never  a day  passed  that  he  did  not 
recite  his  rosary,  and  his  practice  of  frequent 
communion,  begun  in  youth,  was  continued 
uninterruptedly  till  he  died.  Layman  though 
he  was,  the  recitation  of  the  breviary  was  a 
common  devotion  with  him  ; and  the  perusal 
of  ascetic  works,  and  even  the  prosecution  of 
unusual  ecclesiastical  studies,  revealed  a soul 
that  was  exceptional  in  the  character  of  its 
piety.  His  Catholic  instincts  were  always 
quick  and  true,  and  his  intense  love  for  the 
Church  made  him  often  undertake  arduous, 
unremitting  and  protracted  labor  that  seemed 
almost  a menace  to  his  frail  and  delicate  con- 
stitution. He  was  a man  to  remember  and  to 
imitate,  and  his  death  is  a great  loss  to  the 
Catholic  cause.” 

He  always  remembered  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  his  Jesuit  teachers,  and  they  in  turn 
looked  upon  him  with  pride  and  pointed  him 
out  as  an  example  and  guide  to  the  students 
who  followed  him.  He  came  among  us  to  lec- 
ture, and  a former  student  who  had  heard  him 
tells  us  that  he  never  heard  anything  so  scholar- 
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ly  or  delivered  with  so  much  earnestness  as  a 
certain  lecture  delivered  in  Science  Hall  by 
our  departed  friend.  That  he  loved  the  Jes- 
uits and  their  colleges,  he  proved  oftentimes 
during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  again  gave  full 
testimony  of  that  love.  R.  I.  P. 


HENRY  D.  PURROY. 

—■g— HE  HON.  HENRY  D.  PURROY,  ex- 

i County  Clerk  of  New  York,  died  sud- 
denly on  Aug.  2 2d  athis  country  residence 
in  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Besides  the  office  of  County  Clerk,  he  held  the 
positions  of  Fire  Commissioner  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  but  lately  figured  little 
in  politics.  He  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing figures  in  New  York  politics  during  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Though  at  times  a power  in  the  local  Demo- 
cratic organization  when  Tammany  Hall  was 
strongest,  he  was  as  often  against  as  with  that 
body,  using  it  rather  than  letting  himself  be 
used.  He  once  said,  in  speaking  on  this  point  : 
“ I believe  in  strict  loyalty  to  organization,  but 
loyalty  does  not  mean  ignorance  and  blind, 
stupid  subservience.” 

Mr.  Purroy  was  born  of  Spanish  and  Irish 
parentage  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  his 
father,  John  B.  Purroy,  was  a lawyer  of  stand- 
ing and  ability.  He  was  a student  at  St.  John’s 


College,  Fordham,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

He  began  his  political  life  as  a protege  of 
John  Kelly.  One  of  his  college  friends  was  a 
son  of  Mr.  Kelly’s,  and,  with  the  latter’s  well- 
known  liking  for  young  men,  he  at  once  took 
his  son’s  chum  in  hand. 

Mr.  Purroy  served  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
from  1874  to  1876,  becoming  the  President  of 
that  body  in  the  last  year  of  his  connection 
with  it.  In  1878  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
General  Committee  of  Tammany. 

In  1880,  he  and  John  Kelly  fell  out  over 
Mayor  Grace’s  appointment  of  Purroy  to  the 
position  of  Fire  Commissioner.  After  the  ap- 
pointment came  the  rupture  between  John 
Kelly  and  Mr.  Grace,  and  the  Tammany  leader 
made  war  on  the  Mayor.  Mr.  Purroy  refused 
flatly  to  have  any  part  in  the  affair,  being 
under  obligations  to  Hon.  W.  R.  Grace,  and 
John  Kelly  issued  the  order  for  his  expulsion. 

Mr.  Purroy’s  friends  knew  him  be  a con- 
sistent Catholic  gentleman,  proud  of  his  faith 
and  constant  in  its  practice.  Not  rarely  did 
he  return  to  his  College  to  be  shrived,  pre- 
paratory to  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion 
in  the  Sodality  or  College  Chapel. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  Church,  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
and  was  attended  by  the  President  and  a dele- 
gation from  the  Fordham  Alumni.  R.  I.  P. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  SUMMER. 


I AM  sitting  in  the  twilight  of  a cool  Septem- 
ber evening.  W reaths  of  smoke  are  deepen- 
ing the  gloom  within,  and  there  in  the  great 
West,  over  which  my  dormer  window  looks,  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  is  slowly  growing  dim- 
mer, and  houses  fade  and  trees  grow  black  and 
twinkling  lights  appear. 

School  has  begun,  and  my  books  are  beside 
me  on  the  table. — How  dull  it  all  is  compared 
to  the  swift,  bright  days  of  summer,  when  weeks 
slipped  by  like  days  and  hours  were  not  count- 
ed by  the  clock  ! But  summer  must  and  did 
pass,  and  it  makes  me  almost  gloomy  enough 
to  begin  the  meditation,  “All  things  must  pass 
away  and  thou  with  them.”  Can  it  be  a whole 
summer  was  mine,  and  that  now  it  seems  as  a 
dream  dimly  indistinct,  like  the  fictions  of  the 
mind.  Where  has  summer  gone  ? 

One  day  we  sat  by  the  sea  on  the  low  ridge 
of  a sand-dune  ; far  out  on  the  horizon,  where 
sky  met  sea,  a ship  was  sailing  by,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  parting  the  clouds  with  its  mast  as  its 
keel  parted  the  waters  beneath.  We  watched 
it  till  it  faded  slowly  from  our  view.  Such  a 


passing  ship  has  summer  been,  gone  into  the 
dim  underworld  bearing  an  unknown  cargo  ; 
yet,  not  an  unknown  cargo,  but  the  silks  and 
satins  of  joyful  hours,  which  are  now  fashion- 
ing for  me  the  rich  garments  of  happy  mem- 
ories. 

How  dark  and  gloomy  it  has  grown  mean- 
while, and  in  an  instant  memory  has  lost  her 
smile  and  is  weeping.  Pull,  pull,  at  my  pipe, 
but  volumes  of  smoke  can  bring  no  comfort. 

“ Comfort,  comfort  scorned  of  devils  ! this  is  truth  the 
poet  sings, 

That  a sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things.” 

So  let  the  summer  pass  ; days  of  dreaming 
were  given  that  we  might  bear  ourselves  more 
earnestly  in  the  days  of  working.  Away  with 
my  pipe  ; turn  on  the  light  ; I,  too,  can  try  “ to 
borrow  from  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow.”  I 
will  see  if  what  men  say  is  true,  that  joy  is  a 
child  of  work  as  well  as  of  play  ; that  work 
alone  can  clear  away  the  weeds  of  doubt  and 
gloom. 


Lochinvar,  ’06. 
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TO  AUTUMN. 

is  tl?e  Ooice  of  thy  Weeping, 

(;hilA  of  the  Waning  year? 

§ad  is  the  Watch  thou  art  Keeping 
Mid  the  melloW  fields  groWn  sere ! 
eAnd  thy  sor\g's  loW  plaint 
In  threnody  faint 

{tangs  lor\g  round  the  broWn  hill’s  crest; 

(#hy  lir\gerest  lor\e  mid  the  graOe-grass  drear, 
09here  the  Withered  roses  rest? 

§oon  Will  the  snoW-bird  twitter, 

Rocked  on  the  ice-croWr\ed  boughs ; 

§oor\  Will  the  hoarfrost  glitter 

Cohere  the  huddled  sheep  noW  broWse ; 
eAnd  yon  forest-Wall 
Be  thy  fur\eral  pall, 

($hen  dead  lie  its  flame-kissed  leaOes ; 

rphe  breezes  no  more  shall  thy  still  soul  rouse, 
flor  the  Wealth  of  laden  sheaves  ! 

foist!  fphere’s  an  echo  Wakir\g 
Deep  in  my  secret  heart — 

Mine  Was  the  dirge  thou  Wert  making, 

Mine,  ere  1 too  depart ! 
eMnd  the  dark,  dark  tomb 
{tides  our  kir\dred  doom, 

Rime’s  jest,  like  the  Wind-bloWn  chaff: 

^et  thy  gratfe,  rich  streWn  With  thif\e  oWn  sWeet  art, 
Is  for  me  but  a cer\otaph ! 


TO  AUTUMN. 


7i 


Par  from  tpe  cruel  gears’  cp£m<|in<g, 
spirit,  I’ll  lute  and  lotfe — 

^oul-fi'ee  fpro’  tpe  Vast  palls  ranging 
09pere  tpe  ranks  of  tpe  deatpless  moOe  ! 
eMnd  eartp’s  days  spall  seem 
ISut  a -troublous  dream, 

Oppose  memory  fades  like  yon  cloud 

fppaf  \7eils  for  a moment  tpe  peavens  abo\)e, 
TSuf  for  tpee  is  a Winding  sproud ! 


ft-  Q.  Millet,  ’04* 
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LEO  THE  BELOVED. 


SINCE  our  last  issue  there  has  passed  away 
the  august  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
We,  in  common  with  our  co-religionists 
the  world  over,  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  death  of  the  venerable  and  saintly  Pontiff, 


Leo  XIII. 

The  loss  to  the  Church  is  a great  one,  and  so 
widespread  had  been  his  influence  for  all  that 
is  noble  and  good  in  life,  that  the  loss  may  be 
termed  an  universal  one,  in  which  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  have  a share.  To  us  remains  the 
Papacy,  as  it  must  ever  remain  to  the  end  of 
time  ; but  the  world  laments  the  going  of  a 
great  and  good  man.  A good  man,  as  his 
simple,  saintly  life  proclaimed  him  ; a great 
man,  for  his  heart  was  big  enough  to  embrace 
all  creeds  and  all  races,  and  to  win  not  alone 
the  esteem,  but  the  positive  affection  of  the 
mighty  ones  of  earth. 

We  who  pen  these  lines  saw  not  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  but  somehow,  when  we  grew  to 
know  the  world  and  the  people  in  it,  we  were 
conscious  that  a firm  friend  and  guide  was  ours 
over  the  sea  ; a wise  counsellor  to  even  the  least 
among  men  was  there,  whose  palace  was  a 
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prison,  whose  kindly  face  we  might  never  see, 
whose  gentle  voice  we  might  never  hear,  but 
whose  love  we  knew  was  constant  and  abiding. 
We  felt  that  we  of  the  younger  generation  had 
an  especial  place  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Leo, 
and  we  loved  him  with  a love  that  increased 
with  the  increase  of  years. 

Some  one  has  said  that  “ Leo  was  the  Papacy.” 
If  this  has  meaning,  it  signifies  that  the  great 
departed,  by  word  and  act,  gave  the  world  to 
understand  that  he  was  Christ’s  Vicar,  divinely 
appointed  to  rule  over  the  Church  that  was  to 
endure  during  all  time  ; that  the  personality 
of  Leo  was  to  be  effaced  in  the  light  of  Peter’s 
successor.  He  was  the  Papacy  in  the  highest 
sense,  never  for  an  instant  losing  sight  of  his 
grand  mission— never  forgetting  that  his  duty 
was  to  the  world  at  large,  to  those  bound  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  faith  as  well  as  to  those  for 
whose  return  to  that  faith  he  ever  yearned. 
Leo  was  the  Papacy  and  the  Papacy  was  Leo. 

Is  it  a cause  for  wonderment  that  the  coun- 
tries mourned  ? and  that  all  who  loved  the  virtu- 
ous and  the  true  are  sad  at  Leo’s  going  ? We 
bid  him  farewell,  while  we  pray  him  rest  eternal. 

MEN  SOCIETIES. 

The  members  of  a certain  Catholic  society 
paid  a beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Holy  Father,  by  wearing  on  their  coat 
lapels  during  thirty  days,  a little  purple  ribbon 
as  a badge  of  mourning.  The  number  of  men 
we  met  during  the  summer  wearing  this  token 
of  their  love  and  devotion  for  a truly  great  man, 
the  spirit  of  reverent  pride  with  which  they 
wore  it,  and  the  utter  absence  of  invidious  com- 
ment from  our  separated  brethren,  prove  truly 
the  growth  and  influence  of  our  Catholic  soci- 
eties as  well  as  the  progress  that  the  spirit  of 
enlightenment  and  tolerance  has  made  through- 
out our  land. 

This  spirit  of  tolerance  is  not  due  solely  to 


the  broadening  views  of  non-Catholics.  In  a 
very  great  measure,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
Catholics  themselves,  and  more  especially  to 
our  societies  of  Catholic  laymen.  These  so- 
cieties are  becoming  a great  power  for  good 
outside  as  well  as  within  the  Church.  Already, 
by  their  strong  and  manly  protests  against 
government  injustice  in  the  Indian  School 
question,  and  by  the  stand  they  have  taken  with 
those  who  are  laboring  to  restrain  through  leg- 
islation the  evil  of  divorce,  they  have  merited 
the  approbation  of  all  good  citizens.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  continue  as  auspiciously 
as  they  have  begun. 

But  why  should  not  we  college  men  lend  our 
aid  to  the  cause  ? It  is  not  only  men  of  solid 
moral  virtue,  but  men  of  broad  and  cultured 
intellect  that  are  needed  in  our  societies.  Men 
are  demanded  to  fight  her  cause,  who  know 
the  Church,  her  history  and  her  teachings — 
men  who  can  give  a reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  them.  And  where  can  these  men  be  found, 
better  than  among  our  college  graduates  and 
students?  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  college  man  to  identify  himself  with  some 
good  Catholic  society,  and  show  by  his  influ- 
ence and  example  to  his  friends  within  and 
without  the  Church  a true  type  of  the  Catholic, 
the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman. 

DEATH  OF  LOUIS  J.  HAFFEN,  ’03. 

There  died  during  the  summer  one  who  well 
merited  to  be  called  a true  son  of  Fordham, 
and  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Haffen,  ’03, 
the  College  has  suffered  a real  loss.  Few 
among  the  hundreds  of  students  who  have  spent 
their  College  days  here  knew  their  College,  its 
traditions  and  customs,  better  than  did  this 
young  man.  He  had  quarters  as  a boy  down 
at  St.  John’s  Hall,  and  later  had  enjoyed  on 
Second  Division  the  active  life  so  much  a fea- 
ture of  that  department.  But  it  was  on  the 
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Senior  side  that  Louis  found  his  full  develop- 
ment. It  was  there  that  his  lovable  traits  had 
full  fruition. 

Studious,  charitable  and  kind  he  was,  and 
the  men  who  lived  their  school-time  at  Ford- 
ham  with  this  loyal  fellow  have  been  made 
the  better  by  knowing  him.  We  recall  the  day 
in  sadness  when,  by  order  of  his  physicians,  he 
was  to  give  up  his  books  and  start  in  search 
of  that  treasure — a return  to  health — which  he 
was  never  to  find.  We  remember  his  distrib- 
uting from  his  own  well-furnished  room  in  Sen- 
ior Hall,  little  tokens  of  his  affection  for  those 
with  whom  he  was  never  again  to  study.  Only 
once  did  he  return  to  Fordham,  and  then  he 
came  to  say  farewell.  From  his  carriage  he 
took  his  last  look  on  the  old  buildings,  and 
made  a pathetic  attempt,  with  the  aid  of  his 
attendant,  to  descend  to  the  old  “ shop  ’’—only 
to  turn  back.  His  strength  would  not  allow 
of  even  this.  But  the  men  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him  were  aware  that  he  was  endeavoring 
to  pay  his  last  tribute  to  a place  he  loved  most 
tenderly. 

And  when  hope  had  been  given  over  and  he 
was  confined  to  his  home,  he  found  no  greater 
joy  than  in  talking  with  the  several  members 
of  the  faculty  who  frequently  called.  He  asked 
regulary  for  his  Monthly,  and  had  it  read  to 
him.  And  so,  stricken  with  his  mortal  sickness 
when  the  honors  of  graduation  were  about  to 
be  bestowed  on  him,  he  yet  lost  not  one  jot  of 
that  intense  loyalty  for  the  College  which  had 
always  distinguished  him  in  his  stronger  hours. 

We  shall  all  miss  our  friend  of  school-boy 
days,  while  his  example  will  remain  with  us  as  a 
consolation  and  a help  ; but  his  own  class  of  ’03 
must  feel  most  keenly  the  going  of  this  high- 
spirited,  generous,  lovable  nature,  who  did  so 
much  to  make  that  class  revered  by  their  fel- 
lows. 


A WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

This  number  of  the  Monthly  goes  to  press 
too  early  to  note  the  result  of  the  first  football 
games.  However,  we  place  great  reliance  upon 
our  thoroughly  capable  coach,  Harry  Allen  Ely, 
and  the  sturdy  captain  who  is  so  ably  second- 
ing his  efforts.  These  men  are  working  hard  to 
turn  out  a winning  team,  and  it  is  decidedly 
aggravating  to  notice  that  some  few  of  the  men 
are  not  doing  their  part.  We  cannot  but  re- 
mark a certain  laxness  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates in  the  observance  of  some  of  the  training 
rules.  Frequently  we  have  seen  members  of 
the  squad,  yes,  even  those  who  have  excellent 
chances  for  making  the  team,  smoking  pipes 
or  cigarettes.  If  these  men  imagine  that  they 
can  continue  smoking  and  at  the  same  time 
play  good  football,  the  sooner  they  disabuse 
their  minds  of  this  fancy  the  better,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  team.  The  football 
team  will  have  to  meet  some  strong  opponents 
this  fall,  and  these  opposing  teams  will  be  made 
up  of  men  who  train,  and  train  strictly.  If 
Fordham  men,  who  are  only  learning  the  game, 
can  disregard  the  fundamental  rules  of  train- 
ing and  yet  meet  on  equal  terms  veterans 
who  observe  those  rules  to  the  letter,  they 
must  be  of  a genus  all  their  own.  These  are 
the  men  who  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
play  are  groping  about  looking  for  their  second 
wind.  Let  them  take  advice  and  preserve 
that  first  wind  as  long  as  possible.  The  other 
fellow  is  not  going  to  sit  down  politely  and 
wait  for  them  to  call  up  their  reserves. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a distinguished 
alumnus,  the  Monthly  is  enabled  to  announce 
that  suitable  prizes  will,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
be  awarded  the  writers  of  the  best  articles  in 
prose  and  verse.  This  should  be  an  extra 
incentive  to  all  earnest  students  to  contribute 
of  their  best  in  support  of  their  College  paper. 

T.  J.  A.  M.,  ’04. 
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Hews  of  the  month. 


Classes  opened  on  September 
Opening  of  9th,  with  a larger  registry  than 
College  at  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  prospects  for  a large 
school  are  bright.  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  said  on  Saturday,  the  12th,  in  the  College 
Church.  Rev.  Fr.  Hann,  S.  J.,  was  Celebrant ; 
Fr.  Schmidt,  S.  J.,  Deacon  ; Mr.  Miley,  S.  J., 
Subdeacon  ; John  R.  C.  Desmond,  Master 
of  Ceremonies.  Rev.  James  Conway,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Metaphysics,  senior 
year,  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the 
occasion. 

Many  from  near  and  far  have 
’03  requested  us  to  print  the  bacca- 

Baccalaureate  laureate  sermon  delivered  be- 
fore the  class  of  ’03  by  Rev. 
Owen  Hill,  S.  J.  We  have  endeavored  to  comply 
with  the  request,  but  cannot  promise  its  pub- 
lication before  the  November  issue,  when  we 
hope  to  present  to  our  readers  a very  full  re- 
port of  the  same. 

The  will  of  Hon.  John  A. 
Bequests  and  Mooney,  LL.  D.,  was  filed  for 
Gifts  probate  during  the  summer. 

It  disposes  of  large  sums  for 
educational  and  religious  purposes.  Though 
Mr.  Mooney  received  the  major  part  of  his 
education  at  our  sister  college  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  he  studied  for  some  time  at  Fordham, 
and  always  held  Alma  Mater  in  high  esteem. 
At  his  death  he  proved  his  love  by  several  be- 
quests to  our  college.  He  left  $ 1,000  to  bestow 
annually  a gold  medal,  to  be  called  the  “ Jouin  ” 


medal,  in  memory  of  Rev.  Louis  Jouin,  S.  J., 
for  the  best  essay  on  some  ethical  subject. 
Another  $1,000  establishes  the  “Mooney” 
medal,  in  memory  of  the  testator’s  parents,  for 
an  essay  on  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  sum  of  $2,000  is  left  to  the  College  for  the 
education  of  poor  day  scholars. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
receipt  of  $1 20  toward  the  fund  for  the  new  hall. 
The  generous  benefactor  is  Mr.  M.  Haffen, 
who  gives  in  the  name  of  his  son,  the  late 
Louis  J.  Haffen,  ’03.  This  is  the  first  donation 
received  for  that  object. 

Our  thanks  also  for  donation  of  $100,  which 
is  intended  to  begin  a new  Scholarship  fund. 
The  donor,  who  is  to  remain  unknown  for  the 
present,  hopes  later  to  add  a much  larger  sum 
to  this  initial  foundation. 

There  have  been  many  changes 
Changes  and  in  the  Faculty  for  the  ensuing 
Assignments  year.  Rev.  Fr.  Greene,  Minis- 
ter, goes  to  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Philadelphia,  in  the  same  capacity.  Fr.  M. 
Prendergast,  Prefect  of  Discipline,  Fr.  McDon- 
nell, and  Fr.  Carney,  are  at  St.  Andrew-on- 
Pludson.  Fr.  Renaud  has  been  assigned  to 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City.  Messrs.  Lane, 
O’Shea  and  Lenahan  take  up  their  theological 
studies  at  Woodstock  College,  Md.  Messrs. 
Hurley,  Oates  and  Brady  are  transferred  to 
Washington— the  first  to  Gonzaga  College, 
the  two  latter  to  Georgetown  University.  Mr. 
Hogan  is  stationed  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
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Fr.  Francis  Lamb  comes  to  Fordham  as 
Minister.  Fr.  R.ousseau  is  Prefect  of  Discipline. 
Fr.  Joseph  Prendergast  is  Prefect  of  First  Di- 
vision, Mr.  George  Kelly,  of  Second  Division, 
and  Mr.  A.  Guiney,  of  Third.  Fr.  James  Con- 
way will  preside  over  the  Seniors,  Fr.  James 
O’Connor  over  Freshman.  Messrs.  Parker, 
Fitzpatrick,  Farley,  O’Connor,  Fenwick,  McIn- 
tyre and  Debold  are  in  charge  of  the  Grammar 
classes.  Fr.  Joseph  Schmidt  assumes  charge 
of  the  second  section  of  Special  Classics.  The 
faculty  otherwise  remains  unchanged. 

Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Mooney, 
’67  ’67,  Vicar  General,  preached  an 

eloquent  sermon  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  New  York,  at  the  Requiem  Mass 
offered  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  our  late 
beloved  Leo  XIII. 

Three  day  scholarships — one 
Scholarships  the  Rev.  P.  Dealy,  S.  J.,  founded 
by  ex-Mayor  William  R.  Grace 
— the  Carney  and  the  Miss  Sarah  A.  Moore 
burses,  were  offered  for  general  competition  at 
the  College  this  year.  The  examinations  for 
the  same  were  held  on  September  3d  and  4th. 
Twenty-nine  boys  from  the  public  and  paro- 
chial schools  presented  themselves  for  the  test. 
The  papers  submitted  were,  as  a rule,  very 
creditable.  The  winners  are  announced  : — 
Masters  Egan,  Macteake,  and  Curran. 

These  young  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  tuition 
throughout  the  four  year’s  course  in  the  High 
School  or  Academic  Department,  and  the  four 
years  collegiate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadel- 
’6i>  phia  celebrated  the  golden 

jubilee  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th.  We  are 
happy  to  know  that  the  address  from  the 


laity  on  that  occasion  was  delivered  by  an  O.  F. 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Anthony  A.  Hirst,  ’65. 
It  was  an  eloquent  tribute,  delivered  in  the 
name  of  the  people  to  their  ecclesiastical 
superior.  AVe  quote  from  the  address  of  Mr. 
Hirst  his  concluding  sentences: — 

“ Your  example  has  been  better  than  a sermon 
to  those  of  any  faith,  because  you  have  broken 
down  prejudices,  defied  slander  and  evoked 
fraternal  charity  by  the  peacefulness,  gentle- 
ness and  piety  of  your  life.  Like  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  your  heart  and  your  actions  have  been 
for  peace  and  the  betterment  of  your  fellow 
man.  Our  President  has  properly  and  honora- 
bly recognized  that  trait  in  your  character  by 
bestowing  on  you  a position  where  you  can 
serve  the  most  helpless  of  all  our  fellow  men 
— the  Indians.  Your  heart  has  gone  out  to 
the  possibly  wayward  by  providing  for  them  a 
shelter  where  they  can  be  presently  protected 
and  gradually  qualified  to  make  a living  by 
learning  a trade.  Within  a few  months  you 
have  provided  a home,  properly  equipped,  for 
abandoned  children.  It  has  been  my  pride 
and  pleasure  to  have  been  your  legal  counselor 
for  the  past  nineteen  years,  and  I can  bear  wit- 
ness, violating  no  professional  confidence  in 
so  doing,  that  your  instructions  have  always 
been  for  peace  and  justice  and  fairness. 

“Therefore  should  this  day  be  for  us  one  of 
great  joy.  Every  one  of  your  children  says 
with  pardonable  pride  to-day  and  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  heart : He  is  my  Archbishop! 
We  unite  our  voices  together  in  thanksgiving 
for  your  wise  and  beneficent  reign,  and  we 
pray  God  to  grant  you  length  of  days,  that  you 
may  continue  and  perfect  the  work  of  the 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  not  only  as  our  Arch- 
bishop, but  as  our  Cardinal.” 

The  annual  retreat  of  the  stu- 
Retreat  dents  is  announced  for  the  first 

week  in  October.  The  upper 
class  men  will  attend  exercises  apart  from  the 
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students  of  St.  John’s  Hall.  Rev.  John  O’Don- 
avan,  S.  J.,  will  conduct  the  retreat  for  the 
elders,  while  Rev.  John  Hann,  S.  J.,  will  care 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  on  Third. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O’Dwyer  celebrated 
’84  on  Friday,  July  24th,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage. 
Mass  was  said  on  that  morning  in  the  Church 
of  St.John,  Kingsbridge,  N.  Y.  Fr.  Daniel  H. 
O’Dwyer,  ’84,  son  of  the  happy  couple,  and 
Rector  of  St.  John’s,  officiated.  A pleasing 
feature  following  the  Mass  was  the  blessing  of 
a new  wedding  ring  by  Fr.  O’Dwyer,  in  which 
was  imbedded  the  original  ring  placed  upon  the 
hand  of  his  mother  by  his  father.  Our  congrat- 
ulations ! 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Scranton, 
’00  Pa.,  was  the  scene  of  a pretty 
wedding  recently,  when  Mr. 
John  J.  Toohey,  ’00,  of  that  city,  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  Genevieve  Maloney, 
daughter  of  ex-Mayor  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ma- 
loney of  Pittston.  Mr.  Philip  Brennan  Riley, 
’00,  of  Pittsburg,  acted  as  best  man.  A wedding 
breakfast  followed  at  the  home  of  the  bride. 
The  present  of  the  groom  to  the  bride  was  a 
diamond  pendant  ; that  of  the  bride  to  the 
groom,  a diamond  stud.  The  bride  presented 
the  bridesmaid  with  a string  of  pearls,  and  the 
groom  presented  his  classmate  with  a diamond 
scarf  pin. 

We  thought  we  espied  among  the  list  of  nota- 
bles present  on  the  occasion  the  name  of  an- 
other O.  F.,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Shea,  ’88. 

Mr.  Toohey,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  in  the 
short  period  since  leaving  college,  has  built  up 
an  extensive  law  practise.  He  has  just  re- 
turned from  abroad,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  management  and  supervision  of  a very 
large  estate.  Fordham  is  glad  to  learn  of  his 


successes,  and  presents  its  compliments  to  Mr. 
Toohey  and  his  bride. 

The  consecration  of  Right  Rev. 

Consecration  ol  Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  D.  D., 

Bishop  HendricK  as  bishop  of  Cebu  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  took  place  in 
Rome,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  22d.  Cardinal  Satolli 
was  the  consecrating  prelate,  and  he  was  as- 
sisted by  a number  of  other  prelates.  We 
quote  from  an  exchange  : 

“ Bishop  Hendrick  is  a native  of  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.,  and  about  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He 
is  an  alumnus  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
N.  Y.  City,  and  of  the  old-time  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.  At  the  latter  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  1875,  and  has  served  the 
Church  in  various  country  and  city  parishes  in 
the  diocese  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  since  that 
date.  For  more  than  ten  years  past  he  has 
been  rector  of  St.  Bridget’s  Church,  Rochester. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  is  a personal  friend 
of  President  Roosevelt,  whom  he  visited  at 
Oyster  Bay  before  sailing  for  Rome.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  read  some  partic- 
ulars about  Bishop  Hendrick’s  See.  Cebu  is 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  island  of  Luzon, 
on  which  the  See  of  Manila  is  located.  Bishop 
Hendrick’s  jurisdiction  will  include  Cebu, 
Negros  and  other  islands.  The  diocese  has  a 
Catholic  population  of  1,750,000  persons.  To 
minister  to  the  spiritual  need  of  this  large  pop- 
ulation there  are  only  400  priests,  including  the 
friars.  The  Bishop  says  that  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  there  are  135,000  Catholics  in  the 
diocese  of  Rochester,  and  that  Bishop  McQuaid 
finds  the  no  priests  he  has  now  insufficient 
to  meet  requirements,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  many  more  priests  will  be  needed  in  Cebu. 
There  is  a fine  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Cebu 
and  a splendid  episcopal  residence,  which  latter, 
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however,  has  been  seized  by  the  government. 
Bishop  Hendrick  hopes  to  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  the  building  to  the  Church.  The  Bish- 
op sails  for  the  Philippines  in  the  fall,  and  he 
bears  with  him  the  hearty  wishes  and  prayers 
of  all  at  bordham,  where  he  will  ever  be  held  in 
our  best  thoughts.  Ad  multos  annos  ! 

In  the  Army  and  Navy  Review 
Col.  Edwards  for  June,  we  find,  as  the  lead- 
U.  S.  A.  ing  article,  a most  interesting 
sketch  of  Colonel  Clarence  R. 
Edwards,  U.  S.  A.,  professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  here  from  ’90  to  ’93.  A 
full-length  portrait  of  the  Colonel  adorns  the 
opening  page  of  the  magazine.  We  read  that 
during  his  tenure  of  office  at  Fordham,  “the 
inspectors’  reports  are  monotonous  in  their  re- 
iteration of  the  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  confided  to  him  (Col.  Ed- 
wards).” Indeed,  from  the  accounts  of  all 
O.  F.’s  who  were  cadets  under  this  commandant, 
he  was  the  ideal  of  the  soldier  and  the  gentle- 
man. Fordham  sends  him  greetings. 

Work  on  the  new  hall  down 
The  New  Hall  by  Third  Division  is  now  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  For  some 
time  after  ground  was  broken,  little  advance 
was  made,  but  lately,  all  obstacles  having  been 
overcome,  operations  have  gone  on  steadily. 
At  present  the  foundation,  a giant  one,  is  com- 
plete and  the  superstruction  commenced.  The 
Monthly  is  glad  to  note  that  various  friends 
are  unwilling  to  allow  this  new  proof  of  Ford- 
ham’s  greatness  to  be  erected  without  having 
a share  in  the  good  work. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87, 
’87  delivered  a very  eloquent  address 
to  the  graduates  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 

Fordhamites  accordingly  held  the  position  of 


honor  in  three  great  Eastern  Catholic  College 
Commencements— Hon.  Thomas  B.  Minahan, 
’74>  speaking  at  Boston  College,  Rev.  Thomas 
A.  Hendrick,  LL.  D.,  at  Seton  Hall  College, 
and  Hon.  Chas.  N.  Bulger,  ’75,  at  our  own. 
The  tribe  of  distinguished  Fordham  men,  while 
receiving  marks  of  merited  appreciation,  are 
winning  new  laurels  for  old  Fordham. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  John 
70-71  A.  Sheridan,  a student  here  in 
the  70’s,  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Alma  Mater  since  leaving.  Mr.  Sheridan  makes 
his  home  in  Denver,  Col.,  where  he  has  exten- 
sive mining  interests. 

Another  O.  F.,  Mr.  John  F.  Shannon  (’7  i-’76), 
called  during  the  hot  months.  He  is  a success- 
ful merchant  in  Jersey  City. 

On  Aug.  15th,  Rev.  M.  Mahony, 
Last  Vows  S.  J.,  professor  of  Sophomore, 
pronounced  his  final  vows  as  a 
Jesuit  in  the  College  chapel.  The  Community 
and  many  friends,  including  the  members  of 
the  Rev.  gentleman’s  classes,  assisted  at  the 
interesting  ceremony.  The  Monthly  proffers 
congratulations. 

Major  Chas.  Thruston  Greene, 
New  Military  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  of 
Instructor  military  duty  at  Fordham.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Captain  John 
A.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  detailed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics.  The  battalion  welcomes 
the  new  Commandant,  and  promises  him  ear- 
nest support. 

Mr.  Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98,  A.  M., 
’98  E.  E.,  and  Mr.  Leslie  R.  Reis, 
M.  E.,  have  entered  into  partner- 
ship, and  will  undertake  general  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  work  in  design  and 
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construction  at  15  Cortlandt  St , City.  The  firm 
has  our  best  wishes  in  their  enterprise. 

The  class  of  ’04  held  their  first 
Senior  Dinner  meeting  of  the  year  at  The 
Arena,  before  returning  to  Col- 
lege. Mr.  T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  Easton,  Pa., 
was  elected  President  by  a rising  vote.  Mr. 
Fallon,  Boston,  made  the  nominating  speech, 


which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Clarke,  N.  Y.  City. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
mother  of  Professor  Deane.  This  affliction  be- 
comes doubly  sad  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  esteemed  professor  lost  his  beloved  father 
not  many  weeks  since.  Mr.  Deane  has  the 
undivided  and  heartfelt  sympathy  of  his  many 
friends  at  Fordham. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 

ONCE  more  we  are  gathered  within  the  shel- 
tering care  of  Alma  Mater,  ready  to  im- 
bibe all  the  Greek  and  Latin  the  book 
store  can  supply.  Let  the  unwise  understand, 
however,  that  it  is  heavy  stuff  and  puts  the  brain 
in  a whirl.  Beware,  then,  and  make  light  use 
of  it,  ye  who  know  not  the  customs  of  by-gone 
days. 

The  first  thing  that  must  have  struck  the 
stranger’s  eye  on  entering  Senior  Hall,  could 
have  been  nothing  else  than  the  latest  “ fad  ” 
at  Fordham,  “ Your  hair  must  be  as  long  as 
your  upper  lip  disfiguration.”  This  so-called 
fashion  was  in  vogue  up  the  Hudson  during 
the  summer,  we  are  told.  It  is  a cheap  way  of 
living,  some  one  has  remarked.  No  comb  or 
brush,  for  them  ; no  hair-trimming  or  shaving 
for  these  young  gentlemen. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Varsity  eleven  is  increasing  every 
day.  The  prospects  for  a successful  season 
are  very  bright,  and  we  fail  to  see  why  some 
lack  the  spirit  to  go  out  and  help  our  coach, 
Mr.  Ely,  to  make  the  football  team  a success. 
As  much  as  he  can  do,  he  can  do  nothing  if  he 


has  not  the  aid  of  every  student.  We  ask  all 
those,  therefore,  who  are  not  physically  unable, 
to  put  on  a suit  and  make  this  season  a success. 

The  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  met  for 
the  first  time  this  year  on  Sunday,  the  20th. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  nominations 
for  Manager  of  the  club  were  in  order.  Mr. 
Desmond,  being  the  only  nominee,  was  conse- 
quently unanimously  elected.  We  congratu- 
late Mr.  Desmond,  and  we  wish  him  all  kinds 
of  success  in  this  his  latest  occupation.  Most 
of  the  old  members  are  back,  and  many  prom- 
ising banjo  and  mandolin  players,  as  well  as 
good  singers,  have  joined  the  club.  Mr.  Wm. 
O’Brien,  ’04,  will  again  lead  the  banjo  quartet 
this  year.  We  expect  great  things  in  the  line 
of  concerts.  One  or  two  trips  are  now  in  order. 
It  has  been  decided  by  Mr.  Desmond  that  the 
first  concert  should  take  place  at  Fordham, 
a few  days  before  Christmas. 

The  old  leaguer  is  again  with  us,  and  during 
the  winter  he  intends  to  join  the  Banjo  Club. 
In  the  meantime  he  is  getting  points  from  the 
leader  of  the  Quartet,  in  exchange  for  which  the 
leader  is  receiving  a thorough  course  in  dancing. 
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The  following  are  the  appointments  for  the 
various  division  offices  Billiard  Room,  Wm. 
O’Brien,  Wm.  Fallon,  Dana  Redmond  and 
Robert  Maher  ; Reading  Room,  Thos.  McCor- 
mick, J.  Coogan,  and  Paul  Maher;  Tobacco 
Shop,  J.  McLaughlin  ; Mail  Carrier,  George 
McNally. 

Complaints  have  been  received  daily  at  the 
Kicker’s  Bureau  on  the  senior  corridor,  on 
account  of  the  loud  talking  going  on  in  vari- 
ous rooms.  One  of  the  complainers  said  that 
it  would  be  all  right  if  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  English.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, Spanish  is  heard  at  one  end  of  the  corri- 
dor, Irish  at  the  other,  and  French  on  the 
east  side.  From  the  last  quarter,  the  only  in- 
telligible word  was  Garpon,  very  much  empha- 
sized. 

The  excavations  for  the  new  building  have 
brought  to  view  the  remains  of  an  old  well  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation.  We  learn  from  the 
records  that  this  is  but  one  of  several  sunk  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  College  at  various  in- 
tervals on  the  north  and  south  campus.  One 
had  place  in  front  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  another 
in  front  of  Manor  House,  and  the  third,  now 
known  as  the  Pump,  is  still  in  use. 

On  the  evening  of  September  9th  the  Seniors 
met  at  Muschenheim’s,  to  celebrate  their  com- 
ing into  their  own — the  senior  year.  Harmony, 
humor,  and  mirth  reigned  supreme  throughout 
the  whole  evening,  and  when  the  time  for  the 
toasts  came  round,  there  were  many  responses, 
besides  the  regular  set  speeches.  Messrs. 
Clark,  Fallon  and  Martin  made  what  may  be 
called  the  “ hits  ” of  the  evening.  After  the 
usual  wise  remarks  that  come  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  entertainment  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick, amid  salvos  of  cheers,  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  of  the  class. 


We  have  just  received  the  result  of  the  Jun- 
ior class  elections.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
Frank  Oliver,  President ; James  Robertson, 
Vice-President  ; Edward  Glennon,  Treasurer  ; 
Lawrence  Ryan,  Secretary  ; Louis  Hartman, 
Beadle.  We  may  remark  that  to  these  should 
be  added  the  customary  detail  of  policemen, 
camp-followers  and  field  musicians. 

Although  the  A.  M.  D.  Club  of  Senior  Hall 
has  not  as  yet  begun  its  sessions,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  its  members  a recipe  for  mak- 
ing cocoa  and  a very  good  book  entitled,  “ How 
to  Cook,”  both  at  a very  moderate  price.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  presents  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Juniors. 

J.  Macmanus,  ’04. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

The  opening  of  College  brought  back  nearly 
all  of  the  old  boys,  while  here  and  there  we  see 
an  occasional  strange  face.  Second  extends  to 
all  a hearty  welcome. 

The  officers  for  the  present  term  are  as  fol- 
lows : Bell  Ringer,  Edmund  Kraft;  Bun  Carrier, 
John  Hinchliffe;  Mail  Carrier,  William  McCar- 
thy ; Reading  Room,  Herman  Heide,  John 
Glynn  and  Louis  Hinchliffe  ; Billiard  Room, 
Jacob  Keller,  Edward  O’Reilly,  James  Eche- 
verria  and  Charles  Cassasa ; Press,  Ferdinand 
Convery. 

The  almost  unanimous  election  of  John  Plinch- 
liffe  as  Manager  of  the  Invincible  Football 
Team  was  warmly  applauded  by  all.  Manager 
Hinchliffe  has  already  manifested  his  compe- 
tency for  this  important  post,  both  in  the 
arrangement  of  a very  fine  schedule,  which  is 
soon  to  be  made  public,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  aroused  the  dormant  athletic  spirit 
of  Second.  His  call  for  candidates  was  eagerly 
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responded  to,  and  every  afternoon  sees  a large 
squad  fighting  for  positions.  Acting  Captain 
Murphy  and  several  of  his  able-bodied  team 
lent  timely  aid  in  marking  our  campus  in  the 
most  approved  fashion. 

In  a hard  contested  election,  Paul  J.  Gleises 
was  elected  Manager  of  the  Actives.  He  is 
already  securing  the  best  of  games,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  “ eleven  ” will  line-up 
against  the  finest  local  school  teams. 

The  tennis  court  has  not  been  entirely  for- 
saken for  the  “ gridiron,”  and  the  cries  of 
“ deuce,”  “ thirty-love,  etc.,”  are  heard  during 
every  recreation. 

What  Italian  professor  has  had  the  honor  of 
instructing  certain  young  hopefuls,  especially 
M....  and  R....,in  the  art  of  dancing? 
They  are  undoubtedly  artists,  and  their  tripping 
of  the  “ light  fantasic  ” is  exceedingly  grace- 
ful. 

The  ambitious  aspirants  for  Glee  Club  hon- 
ors make  our  night  recreation  very  pleasant 
with  their  songs  and  glees.  Who  says  that  the 
Muse  of  Harmony  does  not  hover  over  these 
hallowed  haunts  ? 

The  “Gym”  has  its  quota  of  “acrobats.” 
Nearly  all  of  the  recent  arrivals  seem  to  realize 
the  great  need  of  indoor  exercise. 

A magnificent  charger  quietly  ambled  into  our 
sacred  precincts  one  evening  after  supper,  and 
as  a consequence  everyone  wished  to  exhibit 
his  equestrian  abilities.  Whilst  one  of  the  per- 
formers was  engaged  in  the  act  of  balancing 
himself  on  the  animal’s  spinal  column,  the  owner 
suddenly  appeared.  Needless  to  add,  our  “ hero 
of  the  sawdust  ring  ” instantly  dismounted,  but 
not  in  the  most  up-to-date  style.  The  youth 
still  feels  the  effects  of  his  ride,  and  we  are 


wondering  if  he  made  any  impression  on  the 
steed. 

Vincent  Seiler,  ’07. 
Loring  M.  Black,  ’07. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

The  boys,  old  and  new,  seemed  glad  on  open- 
ing day,  and  we  may  remark,  there  were  a 
goodly  number  of  the  new  to  make  up  for  the 
dear  fellows  who  have  gone  up  to  Second. 

Improvements  are  ever  in  vogue  down  at  the 
Hall.  The  reading  room,  despite  the  sports 
of  the  campus,  continues  to  be  extensively 
patronized.  The  officers  of  the  same  cozy  re- 
treat help  very  much  to  make  the  room  inviting. 
In  speaking  of  the  reading  room,  we  may  insert 
here  the  names  of  the  new  officers  in  charge. 
Masters  Wright  and  Cheriboga  are  the  distin- 
guished helpers. 

The  Billard  Room  is  looked  after  by  Masters 
J Galvin  and  Rogers. 

The  candidates  for  the  Midget  football  team 
have  long  ago  reported  for  practice,  and  they 
are  at  it  daily  since  organization.  They  will 
endeavor  to  uphold  the  standard  set  them  in 
former  years.  Master  Curley  is  the  captain, 
and  he  is  satisfied  that  the  boys  will  do  well. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was  played  with 
the  scrub  team  of  Second  Division  on  Sept.  19th. 
Superior  strength  won,  and  Second  vanquished 
us  by  10-5.  A second  game  was  played  be- 
tween the  same  teams,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  half  the  score  stood  10-0,  again  in  Second’s 
favor.  The  Midgets,  however,  were  compli 
mented  in  defeat  for  their  brave  fight  against 
their  heavier  opponents. 

The  Minims  have  succeeded  in  placing  a 
very  capable  team  on  the  field  under  Master  C. 
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Marasco  as  Manager,  and  Master  C.  Healy, 
Captain. 

The  new  building  now  being  added  to  the 
Fordham  group  has  served  us  a good  turn.  It 
has  always  seemed  that  our  held  was  too  short 
for  baseball  purposes,  and  the  dirt  and  sand 
from  the  excavations  for  the  new  hall  were 
called  upon  to  help  us  out.  Result  : The  hol- 
low back  of  centre  field  has  been  filled  in,  thus 
ensuring  plenty  of  room  for  the  long  hits  of 
the  Tyros  and  Midgets  when  the  summer 
comes  again. 


Speaking  of  the  new  building — we  pass  it 
every  day  on  the  way  to  and  from  chapel.  We 
can  always  tell  latest  reports  on  its  progress. 
As  we  write  this,  it  is  not  yet  finished,  but  the 
first  story  is  going  up,  and  the  masons  are  very 
busy. 

The  “ Gym”  has  a new  floor  of  cement,  and 
electricity  has  been  introduced.  Somebody 
said  everything  was  flying  in  the  “Gym” — 
rings,  trapezes, — and  even  time. 

John  F.  Galvin. 

Victor  N.  Gleises. 


ATHLETICS. 


SINCE  the  opening  of  College  the  candi- 
dates for  the  football  team  have  been 
hard  at  work,  practicing  daily.  It  is 
reported  that  we  will  be  represented  on  the 
gridiron  this  fall  by  a comparatively  fast  team. 
With  an  abundance  of  candidates  for  all  the 
positions,  and  a coach  and  captain  who  are 
heart  and  soul  in  the  work,  we  are  lead  to 
hope  for  plenty  of  sport  this  fall.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  men  to  work,  and  the  very  valu- 
able help  afforded  by  the  scrubs,  together  with 
a quicker  style  of  play  than  was  evident  last 
year,  are  good  signs,  and  we  congratulate  all 
concerned.  Mr.  Harry  Allen  Ely,  the  coach,  of 
whose  ability  in  this  department  all  Fordham 
has  for  years  been  cognizant,  cannot  be  praised 
too  highly  for  his  work. 

The  following  are  the  most  promising  can- 
didates, from  whom  Captain  Plunkett  expects 
to  pick  his  new  material  : Martin,  Curley,  Mur- 
ray, Keville,  Bramback,  Sweeney,  Norton, 
Barry,  and  Fallon.  Harry  Reihing,  half-back 
of  last  year,  will  try  for  end.  Glennon,  who 
played  centre  last  year,  will  most  likely  play 


tackle  ; and  Hines,  who  weighs  220  pounds,  ex- 
pects to  make  centre.  Brennan  and  Gargan  are 
both  trying  hard  for  quarter.  John  King,  who 
has  taken  on  thirty  pounds  since  last  fall,  is 
being  coached  for  full-back.  King  is  a heavy 
line-breaker,  and  his  punting  is  strong  and 
fairly  accurate.  Great  things  are  predicted  of 
him  in  this  respect.  Guthrie,  at  half-back,  has 
proved  himself  among  the  best  in  the  squad. 
Captain  Plunkett  will  probably  play  end  again 
this  year. 

Now  that  the  candidates  have  been  taken  to 
the  training  table,  the  men  will  be  kept  in  the 
very  best  condition,  for  Manager  Edmund 
O’Connor,  ’05,  has  arranged  some  very  hard 
games.  The  schedule  as  announced  to  date  is 
as  follows  : 

October  3.  Rutgers  at  Fordham. 

“ 10.  Pittsfield  A.  A.  at  Pittsfield. 

“ 17.  Lafayette  at  Easton. 

“ 24.  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  at  Fordham. 

“ 31.  Delaware  at  Fordham. 

November  7.  Columbia  at  Polo  Grounds. 

“ 14.  Open. 

“ 21.  New  Paltz  at  Fordham. 

More  games  pending. 

John  R.  C.  Desmond,  ’04. 
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TO  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL  COMMISSION. 

Jill  bail ! who,  in  the  Great  Republic's  name. 

Come  on  a mission  full  of  splendid  hope— 

Rope  by  tbe  Atlantic  or  Pacific  slope 
Slot  to  be  bounded— which,  made  good,  will  sbame 
Jill  that  tbe  past  e'er  dream'd  of  and  o'ercame. 

Only  tbe  obstacles  with  which  you'll  cope 
Can  match  tbe  work's  results,  whereof  tbe  scope 
$ball  reach  where  sunsets  and  sunrises  flame ! 

Co  wed  the  oceans  that  from  their  embrace 
Spring  a world-wide  prosperity  apace, 
making  sweet  Peacefto  follow  in  her  train, 

Jind  plant  her  white  flag  by  the  Spanish  main, 
mhose  eber-tossing  wattes  no  more  shall  seem 
Cypes  of  these  commonwealths -may' t be  no  dream  i 


Babid  Jffrellano.  *w, 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  AS  A CHRISTIAN, 


NOT  long  ago  it  was  announced  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press  that  a new 
play  would  soon  be  presented  for  the 
edification  and  instruction  of  those  who  give 
their  especial  patronage  to  cheap  theatricals 
in  this  city.  The  title  of  this  “tragedy”  will 
be  “ The  Raven,”  and  the  main  theme  the  sad 
and  little  known  facts  in  the  life  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Much  has  been  said  in  the  editor- 
ials of  the  press,  deploring  the  tendency  among 
certain  magazines  to  publish  various  articles  in 
which  certain  phases  in  the  tragic  history  of 
this  unfortunate  son  of  genius  have  been  intro- 
duced. These  editors  have  declared  Poe  a 
drunkard  and  a generally  worthless  character, 
and  it  is  very  wrong  and  inconsiderate  of  any 
writer  to  wound  their  over-delicate  sensibilities 
by  discussing  such  a man’s  greatness  and  weak- 
ness. 

The  genius  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  which  now, 
more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  has  come 
to  be  considered  by  the  majority  of  unbiased 
critics  as  the  brightest  in  our  country’s  brief 
literary  history,  was  ever,  and  will  always  be,  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  every  New  Englander  ; and 
all  mention  of  Poe,  who,  while  admitting  that  he 
was  born  in  Boston,  added  that  it  was  the  one 
fact  in  his  brief  career  of  which  he  was  heartily 
ashamed,  and  who  moreover  always  named  him- 
self a Virginian,  is  of  necessity  most  distasteful 
to  them. 

Although  Napoleon’s  definition  of  history  is 
said  to  have  been,  “ A series  of  lies  agreed 
upon,”  and  many  weak-minded  persons  are 
accustomed  to  place  a too  credulous  belief  in 
these  lies  j yet  it  becomes  him  who  desires  to 


know  the  truth  to  seek  it  for  himself.  It  may 
prove  a long  search  ; the  cunning  misrepresen- 
tations of  those  who  find  the  page  of  history  a 
convenient  place  upon  which  to  inscribe  their 
lies  and  their  hatred  against  their  enemies,  may 
for  a time  completely  obscure  the  real  facts  ; 
and  oftentimes  more  than  half  a century  must 
roll  by  before  the  calm  and  sober  judgment  of 
the  unbiased  historian  will,  in  at  last  discov- 
ering the  truth,  brand  as  falsehoods  the  malic- 
ious or  ill-considered  statements  of  foe  and 
friend  alike. 

So  it  has  been  with  Poe.  Possibly  no  man  in 
America,  certainly  no  well-known  writer,  has 
ever  succeeded  in  making  for  himself  so  many 
bitter  enemies  as  the  author  of  “ The  Raven.” 
A statesman  may  win  the  dislike  of  practically 
one-half  the  population  of  his  country;  abusive 
language  and  every  kind  of  accusation  may  be 
hurled  against  him  ; but  as  soon  as  the  political 
campaign  is  at  an  end,  the  abuse  and  strong 
hatred  for  the  most  part  fade  from  men’s  minds. 
Poe’s  enemies,  however,  were  far  more  power- 
ful agents  for  evil  ; they  dipped  their  pens 
deep  in  venom,  and,  inspired  only  by  hatred  of 
the  sometimes  cruelly  severe  critic,  who  had 
crushed  their  futile  literary  ambitions,  they 
wrote  the  lies  against  his  character  which  could 
not  easily  be  forgotten  ; through  them  he  was 
to  be  execrated  in  his  own  day,  to  be  pitied  in 
our  own. 

Ask  the  average  American  boy  what  he  may 
know  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  he  will  tell  you 
he  was  a great  drunkard  ; inquire  from  the 
inhabitant  of  Boston  his  candid  opinion  of  the 
man,  and  you  will  be  informed  that  he  was  a 
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poor  unfortunate  of  small  literary  talent,  whose 
decided  penchant  for  the  morbid  in  prose  and 
verse  has  earned  for  him  among  the  French  and 
German  an  unaccountable  popularity.  Seek 
information  on  the  subject  from  any  other 
person  who  has  not  studied  Poe,  and  you  will 
probably  hear  that  he  was  addicted  to  morphine, 
that  he  wrote  “ The  Raven  ” under  the  influence 
of  that  awful  drug,  that  he  was  an  habitual 
drunkard, — and  Heaven  only  knows  what  other 
absurdities. 

Now,  what  may  be  the  real  facts  concerning 
this  chief  figure  in  our  American  literature? 
Was  Poe  an  habitual  drunkard  ? Was  he 
a morphine  fiend  ? Was  he  in  every  other 
respect  a worthless  character  ? And  did  he  at 
last  end  a miserable  life  in  riotand  drunkenness? 

From  everyone  of  the  poet’s  friends  and 
acquaintances,  we  learn  that  a glass  of  wine 
would  intoxicate  him.  Perhaps  what  F.  W. 
Thomas,  for  many  years  Poe’s  intimate,  who 
with  all  his  soul  admired  and  understood  his 
great  friend,  has  said  on  this  subject  may  be 
of  value.  “ If  he  took  but  one  glass  of  weak 
wine  or  beer  or  cider,  the  rubicon  of  the  cup 
was  passed  with  him ....  But  he  fought  against 
the  propensity  as  hard  as  ever  Coleridge  fought 

against  it The  accounts  of  his  derelictions 

in  this  respect ....  were  very  much  exaggerated. 
I have  seen  men  who  drank  bottles  of  wine  to  Poe's 
wine  glasses,  who  yet  escaped  all  imputation  of  in- 
temperance.” George  R.  Graham,  N.  P.  Willis 
and  many  others  have  all  agreed  in  substan- 
tiating these  statements.  “His  was  one  of 
those  temperaments,”  declares  Thomas,  “ whose 
only  safety  is  in  total  abstinence.”  Plow 
grievously  has  his. reputation  suffered  from.  his. 
delicate  sensibility  to  stimulants,  and  how  con- 
stantly did  poor  Poe  endeavor  to  become  a total 
abstainer  ! For  Poe  was  never  a drunkard  ; 
only  the  stupidly  ignorant  and  the  malicious 
care  to  believe  him  one  ; nor  does  any  sane 


person  truly  believe  in  the  impossible  legends 
about  morphine  and  opium.  We  know  that 
only  after  his  death  were  these  rumors  about 
his  use  of  drugs  circulated  ; we  know  his  con- 
stitution to  have  been  so  extremely  delicate 
that  any  use  of  morphine  might  easily  have 
proved  fatal,  as  indeed  his  death  was  directly 
caused  through  a drug;  and  finally,  we  are  aware 
that  his  friends,  who  were  accustomed  to  make 
a faithful  record  of  every  glass  of  wine  drunk 
by  Poe — God  save  us  from  our  friends  ! — never, 
in  all  their  great  candor,  speak  of  him  as  being 
addicted  to  the  use  of  a drug. 

The  biography  of  the  poet  by  James  A.  Harri- 
son, editor  of  the  already  famous  “Virginia 
Edition  ” of  his  works,  clearly  provesjPoe  to  have 
been  always  a Christian  gentleman,  with  the 
one  unfortunate  exception  in  regard  to  drink. 
Never  was  there  a more  devoted  husband  than 
he  ; never  was  such  poignant  grief  as  his  when 
his  beloved  wife  finally  passed  away.  For 
years  she  had  been  slowly  dying  of  consump- 
tion, and  during  all  this  long  period  his  first 
thought  was  always  for  her.  Mrs.  Gove-Nichols 
gives  us  a most  pathetic  and  touching  picture 
of  his  dying  wife  while  Poe  was  still  living  in  the 
Fordham  cottage.  “ I saw  her  in  her  bed- 
chamber. Everything  here  was  so  neat,  so 
scant  and  poverty-stricken,  that  I saw’  the  poor 
sufferer  with  a true  heart-ache.  There  was  no 
clothing  on  the  bed,  which  was  of  straw,  but  a 
snow-white  counterpane  and  sheets......... 

She  lay  on  the  straw-bed  wrapped  in  her  hus- 
band’s great-coat,  with  a large  tortoise-shell 
cat  on  her  bosom.  The  wonderful  cat  seemed 
conscious  of  her  great  usefulness.  The  coat 
and  the  cat  were  the  sufferer’s  only  means  of 
warmth  ; except  as  her  husband  held  her 
hands. .....” 

Perhaps  the  narrow-minded,  who,  following 
in  the  tracks  of  the  infamous  Griswold,  seek  to 
paint  Poe  as  a degenerate,  may  be  ignorant  of 
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these  few  facts  just  mentioned  ; or  knowing 
them,  be  too  blinded  in  their  prejudice  to  the 
errors  that  they  spread.  If  such  devotion  to 
his  wife,  such  an  unceasing  and  Christian-like 
effort  to  overcome  his  great  weakness,  such 
spotless  honesty  and  courtesy  and  love  of  truth 
as  were  his,  indicate  Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  have 
been  a drunkard,  a profligate  and  a scoundrel, 
then  we  must  admit  there  are  some  grounds 
for  the  jaundiced  dislike  of  these  few  enemies 
of  the  poet.  Happily  their  number  is  ever  de- 
creasing, and  the  malignant  and  systematic 
falsehoods  contained  in  the  notorious  Griswold 
“ Memoir  ” are  sinking,  among  the  intelligent, 
intocontemptuous  discredit.  Happily  for  us,  the 
truths  in  the  sad  life  of  this  great  singer,  critic 
and  prose-writer  are  becoming  more  widely 
known.  His  great  story,  “ William  Wilson,” 
is  the  very  personification  of  the  still  voice  of 


conscience.  In  all  his  writings  we  find  not  one 
single  scurrilous  thought  or  word,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a reverent  adoration  of  the  Almighty. 
He  was  a true  poet,  a lover  of  the  beautiful. 
In  his  last  moments  he  breathed  forth  a fer- 
vent prayer  for  God’s  mercy  upon  his  soul. 
How  may  we  then  fail  to  perceive  that  this 
poor  unfortunate  child  of  genius,  with  all  his 
faults  arrayed  before  us,  was  at  heart  an  honest 
Christian  ? 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  passed  away,  and  so  have 
his  maligners.  Their  falsehoods  have  for  years 
survived  them,  but  now  are  almost  forgotten. 
Not  so  with  his  immortal  works,  which  may 
not  die  while  the  art  of  letters  is  honored,  but 
must  survive  the  ruin  of  the  passing  centuries, 
at  once  the  boast  and  the  glory  of  American 
literature. 

J.  B.  Rowland,  ’05. 


REST* 

Out  from  the  sound,  of  the  city's  cry. 

Out  of  the  croivded  ways  of  life ; 

Out  where  the  hills  and  the  valleys  lie. 

Where  the  shies  are  blue,  and  an  end  to  strife, 

(Bach  to  the  stream  in  the  forest  of  gold, 

Where  the  sunset  glints  through  the  trees  ; 
There  would  I dwell  in  d cot  on  the  wold, 

And  list  to  the  sighs  of  the  breeze. 

George  V.  Me fJadly,  *05. 
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Cbc  Waterfall.— J§  $mm\  Eftertbougftt. 

1 

($l?ere  the  broWn  brook  dances, 

Cohere  the  snowy  foam  glances, 
iphere  is  an  arbor  seriously  still* 

Still,  but  for  tl7e  cascades  tumbling, 
ipi?e  chorusing  ripples  busy  mumbling, 
tfhe  joyous  Wpitecaps’  sportive  jumbling, 
aAnd  tl?e  blue=bird’s  Whistle  on  tl?e  bill* 

2 

tpbe  daisies  look  up  shyly, 
ippe  butter-cups  Whisper  slyly, 
ippe  queenly  lily  piously  l?er  prayers  attends* 
cjAnd  eOer  mid  glistening  mosses, 

^An  arched  bridge  of  rainbow  crosses* 

ffbe  ribboned  broWn  tumbles,  tbe  feathered  White  tosses, 

piings  me  a laugh,  and  through  the  meadow  Wends* 

3 

ftere  let  me  linger, 

©n  thy  green  banks,  soothing  singer, 

/fill  that  my  soul  thy  melody  shall  raise  ; 

(fill  that  some  kind  to=morroW 
Surcease  shall  gide  of  yester’s  sorrow, 
dA  little  of  thy  mirth  to  borrow 
rp©  brighten  darker  days* 
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tfte  turkey  0ocR. 

I deck  me  out, 

I strut  about, 

I’m  plump  and  passing  fair  ; 

My  plumes  are  black. 

Of  silk  my  back, 

My  breast  of  rubies  rare. 

Behold  my  head, 

My  crest  of  red, 

Admire  it  all  and  see  ! 

While  Echo  true 
Repeats  for  you 
My  gobbling  majesty. 

My  tail,  is  it 
Not  trim  and  neat  ? 

Behold,  it  is  a sun  ! 

All  flash  and  nerve — 

Don’t  you  observe 
That  rival  I have  none? 

With  changing  light, 

How  wondrous  bright 
My  velvety  costume  ! 

In  triumph  I 
Go  marching  by — 

Make  way  and  give  me  room  ! 
Cunningston  D.  Black,  Third  French , 


£e  Dindon. 

Moi,  je  me  pare, 

Moi,  je  me  carre, 

Moi,  je  suis  gras  et  beau  ; 

Ma  plume  est  noir, 

Mon  dos  de  moire, 

De  rubis  est  mon  jabot. 

Voyez  ma  tete, 

Ma  rouge  aigrette, 

Voyez,  admirez  tout  ! 

L’echc  s’apprete, 

II  vous  repete 
Mon  solennel  glouglou. 

Ma  queue  est-elle 
Fournie  et  belle  : 

Voyez,  c’est  un  soleil  ! 

Tout  bribe  et  tremble — 

Que  vous  en  semble  ? 

Suis-je  pas  sans  pared  ? 

Elle  frissonne, 

Elle  rayonne, 

Ma  plume  de  velours. 

Faites-moi  place, 

Et  que  je  passe 
Triomphant  dans  ma  cour  ! 

Mongolfier. 
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MY  WALKS. 

HERE  AND  THERE  ABOUT  FORDHAM. 


I. 

A BRIGHT,  fresh  November’morning,  and 
early  after  breakfast  I am  out  on  the 
avenue.  The  cool  air  is  blowing  in  my 
face,  the  sun  shining  warm  from  the  blue  sky, 
a thin  mist  hanging  over  the  eastern  landscape, 
and  I — smiling  I know  not  why.  My  heart  and 
spirits  go  along  the  way  with  faster  strides 
than  my  legs  can  take.  See,  here  are  farms  on 
both  sides  of  the  road — low  meadow-lands  ris- 
ing and  falling  in  gentle  undulations,  crowned 
in  one  corner  by  their  yellow  hayricks,  and 
spreading  out  on  the  left  to  that  piece  of  wood- 
land over  there,  under  whose  trees  the  farm- 
house and  its  barns  are  sheltered.  There,  to 
the  north,  the  sky  is  robed  in  veils  of  cloud 
drawn  out  in  finer  texture  than  ever  hand  of 
man  could  draw,  and  beneath  them  in  the  fields, 
where  sky  and  earth  seem  to  meet  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  the  long  grass  is  waving  to  and  fro 
in  varied  shades  of  green.  No  lens  of  finest 
curve  can  treasure  up  on  film  or  glass  such 
scenes  as  these  : man’s  eye  alone  can  hold  such 
a scene,  and  with  it  the  memory  of  emotions  and 
joys  it  once  inspired  and  may  still  inspire  when 
recollection  brings  it  forth  to  light. 

“ Full  many  a glorious  morning  have  I seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  top  with  sovran  eye, 
Kissing  with  smiling  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy.” 
You  see,  the  good  of  walking  is,  it  makes 
you  linger  over  the  beauties  of  sky  and  land- 
scape ; rideior  drive  quickly  by,  and  you  miss  it 
all.  No  temptation  to  linger,  when  to  go  on 
needs  no  effort ; but  he  who  walks  is  right  will- 


ing to  lean  on  the  wayside  fence  and  gaze 
over  the  fields  or  listen  to  the  rippling  of  the 
brook  and  the  gurgling  of  the  water  on  the 
stones.  Besides,  has  he  not  earned  his  pleas- 
ture  ? — it  took  some  courage  to  start  out  on 
foot,  and  according  to  our  efforts  is  the  tri- 
umph of  our  gain.  May  not  he  who  has  walked 
his  way  feel  that  joy  in  the  scenes  he  has  found 
which  they  feel  who  have  labored  in  the  mas- 
tery of  some  art  or  science  till  all  its  hidden 
mystery  lies  unfolded  before  them  in  a wide 
prospect  of  beauty  ! 

To  the  careless  observer,  every  stretch  of 
field  or  gathering  of  fields  or  glimpse  of  water 
is  equally  commonplace — “having  eyes  they 
see  not,”  and  blame  life’s  way  that  it  is  bord- 
ered with  sources  of  pleasure  so  monotonous. 
But  the  eye  that  sees  catches  lines  of  beauty 
in  every  leaf  and  flower,  and  discovers  new 
tints  of  green  in  every  field,  and  a new  order- 
ing of  oak  and  chestnut  and  maple  in  every 
grove.  It  finds  in  the  music  of  a gentle  fall  of 
water  a harmony  that  cannot  be  translated 
into  notes — a secret  diapason  of  nature’s  own. 
After  all,  to  enjoy  life  it  is  not  new  stores  of 
beauty  that  men  need,  but  a fuller  appreciation 
of  what  is  already  theirs,  the  spirit  to  linger 
over  those  natural  sources  of  beauty — earth, 
sea,  and  sky — which  the  Master  in  His  wisdom 
thought  sufficient  for  man.  I wonder  how 
many  come  back  from  a summer’s  vacation 
with  fresh  pictures  of  scenes  by  river,  lake  or 
mountain,  vivid  enough  to  be  a bright  memory 
in  the  dark  confinement  of  town  life  : surely 
only  those  who  had  dwelt  long  and  lovingly  on 
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each  scene  and  found  in  each  traces  of  God’s 
handiwork  and  the  manifestations  of  His 
power. 

It  is  true,  the  passer-by  wonders  into  what 
abysmal  depths  of  gloom  we  have  fallen,  to  see 
us  looking  over  the  fields  in  silence  ; or  per- 
haps, more  kindly  minded,  questions  us  like 
Wordsworth’s  Matthew  : “ Why  on  that  old 

gray  stone  sit  you  thus  alone  and  dream  your 
time  away  ? ” And  wTe  who  have  penetrated  into 
the  arcana  of  nature,  and  know  what  secret 
pleasures  are  contained  therein,  assure  him  with 
a smile  that  there  are  sights  and  sounds  for  us 
that  he  knows  not  of,  that  we  have  felt  in  nat- 
ure “ a presence  which  disturbs  us  with  the  joy 
of  elevated  thoughts”  and  leaves  us,  without 
our  knowing  it,  nobler  and  better  men. 

A walk  into  the  country,  away  from  the  rush 
and  excitement  of  the  town,  through  the  dark 
forest  or  across  the  quiet  meadow,  takes  us  out 
of  the  prison  of  low  thoughts,  with  its  damp  and 
heavy  air,  into  the  bright,  fresh  atmosphere 
which  breathes  about  the  hills  and  vales  that 
God,  not  man,  has  made.  If  it  sometimes  shakes 
our  faith  to  see  vice  and  dishonesty  prosper 
and  evil  men  have  their  way  in  this  world,  let 
us  go  forth  from  Babylon,  the  city  of  confusion, 
and  in  the  quiet  of  distant  rural  places  learn  of 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field 
that  He  who  cares  for  them  hath  likewise  a care 
for  us,  for  “are  not  you  of  much  more  worth 
than  they  ? ” Doubtless  it  may  be  with  us  as 
with  King  Arthur  of  old  : 

“ I found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 

I marked  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His  fields, 

But  in  His  ways  with  men  I find  Him  not.r 

But  are  Fordham’s  days  of  walking  all  in  the 
past  now  ? Years  ago,  when  the  country  round 
about  was  only  thinly  settled,  Fordham  boys 
on  a holiday  afternoon  would  cross  the  hills  to 
the  Hudson,  or  make  the  ten  miles  to  the  Sound 


and  back  before  supper,  and  on  other  roads 
than  the  now  dry  and  spacious  avenue.  But 
who  will  walk  now  ? The  city  is  built  up  all 
around  us,  and  even  where  there  are  but  few 
houses  the  landscape  is  artificial,  and  only 
glimpses  can  be  got  of  the  fields  and  forests  of 
a few  years  ago.  We  now  must  seek  out  what 
before  greeted  us  on  every  side  ; but  he  that 
seeketh  shall  find.  So  let  us  shake  off  the  habit 
of  lounging  through  a long  afternoon,  and  res- 
olutely go  forth  to  make  the  Sound  and  back 
or  forfeit  our  supper — and  we  will  get  there 
and  back. 

II. 

Classes  were  over  at  last!  How  they  dragg- 
ed this  heavy  day  of  Indian  summer  ! The 
fresh  brisk  winds  of  October  had  suddenly 
lulled  and  a stillness  as  of  an  August  noon  set- 
tled over  all  nature.  Not  a breath  of  air  was 
stirring.  Even  the  birds  above  had  forgotten 
their  melodies,  and  preferred  to  rest  in  silence 
on  the  motionless  boughs  of  the  trees.  How 
then  could  we  find  pleasure  in  recitations  ! 
Such  was  the  day  when  I set  out  on  my  stroll. 
Something  there  was  which  impelled  me  on- 
ward. Something — perhaps  on  afterthought  a 
determination  to  revive  languishing  energies, 
or  a certain  resoluteness  to  seek  some  shady 
nook,  there  to  be  alone,  to  enjoy  that  “ society 
where  none  intrudes.”  My  weary  spirit  grew 
lighter,  for  there  was  solace,  aye,  a world  of 
solace  in  the  thought  that,  if  naught  else,  then, 
at  least  nature  herself  would  lend  cheer. 

At  my  left  I passed  the  college  orchard,  now 
stript  of  the  red  and  russet  apples  that  a month 
ago  bent  the  trees  down  with  the  weight  of  a 
ripened  harvest,  and  I wondered  what  part  my 
college  fellows  had  had  in  stripping  it,  and  how 
intimately  it  was  associated  with  the  college 
history  of  trespassers.  I fancied  I could  even 
see  vestiges  of  their  foot-prints.  How  often 
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has  many  a Second  Division  stripling  crept, 
under  cover  of  the  moss-covered  wall,  to  steal — 
no,  not  to  steal,— merely  to  take  a red-cheeked 
apple,  so  alluring,  so  dainty  a morsel  ! How 
few  have  succeeded  ! How  few  have  escaped 
the  eyes  of  tire  still  more  wary  prefect,  who 
doles  out  a few  Latin  lines  in  rewardo  for  such 
bravery  ! One  moment  I paused,  and  then 
went  on,  and  presently  forgot  about  apple  trees 
and  orchard  and  prefects — on  I went,  looking 
for  my  release  from  depression.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
peared that  nature  herself  was  aware  of  my 
depressed  spirits  and  was  doing  her  utmost  to 
relieve  me.  There  on  the  wall  which  skirts 
the  lane  a chipmunk  was  seated.  His  tail  was 
erect ; his  paws  were  extended  in  his  peculiar 
suppliant  attitude,  and  he  looked  at  me  with 
large,  round  eyes,  as  if  to  ask  what  right  I had 
to  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  his  favorite 
haunts.  These  little  creatures  have  made  their 
home  at  Fordham,  and  here  live  in  unmo- 
lested merriment  and  peace.  This  tiny  fellow 
evidently  knew  how  dear  his  race  is  to  every 
Fordham  boy,  or  at  any  rate,  was  certain  of  his 
own  safety.  And  he  was  bent  on  teasing  me. 
He  frisked  about  in  a marvelous  manner.  He 
would  wait  until  I could  almost  touch  him  with 
my  hand  ; then  suddenly  he  would  jump  nim- 
bly from  rock  to  rock  for  a few  paces.  Again 
he  would  tarry  and  take  up  that  same  suppliant 
attitude,  so  innocent,  apparently  so  indicative 
of  helplessness.  When  I approched,  he  would 
be  off  again  as  before.  It  was  all  clear  to  me 
now.  In  sheer  mockery  of  my  inability,  he 
was  tempting  me  to  catch  him,  that  then  he 
might  find  some  high  branch,  whence  from  his 
exalted  station  his  littleness  might  look  down 
and  laugh  at  the  giant  dullard  who  was  thus 
outwitted.  But  soon  a rustle  in  the  topmost 
branches  arrested  his  attention,  and  I — I was 
alone.  With  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  he  sought 
the  nearest  tree,  skipping  nimbly  from  branch  to 


branch,  until  my  eyes  lost  him  in  the  dizzy  height 
above.  I could  not  see  him,  but  I could  hear. 
’Twas  certain  he  had  met  some  one,  friend 
or  foe,  there  ensued  so  lively  a chattering.  It 
might  have  been  the  notes  of  a wrangle,  or  per- 
haps a serenade.  I had  not  tasted  of  dragon’s 
blood,  and  could  not  interpret  its  meaning.  So 
shrill,  so  awe-inspiring  was  the  cry,  that  a chill 
crept  over  me.  In  vain  I strove  to  espy  the 
criminal  ; I could  not.  Even  his  piercing  cry 
ceased,  and  a single  nut  dropped  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  still  there. 

At  the  old  skating  pond,  now  dry,  another 
picture  awaited  me.  A herd  of  cows  were 
resting  there.  They  had  sought  a shady  spot, 
and  in  perfect  content  all  were  chewing  as  cows 
are  wont  to  chew.  One  alone  stood  apart 
from  the  trees,  knee-deep  in  the  little  brook, 
where  she  found  in  the  cool  waters  comfort  to 
compensate  for  the  sunlight  from  above.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  ever-watchful  herdsman, 
pipe  in  mouth,  staff  in  hand,  was  reclining.  A 
stone  was  his  pillow  ; his  hat  lay  at  his  side,  his 
face  was  turned  toward  heaven,  while  the  sun, 
that  had  found  entrance  between  some  sparse 
branches,  suffused  his  ruddy  face  with  its  warm 
and  genial  light.  Thus  he  was  sleeping,  dream- 
ing perhaps — who  knows  ! — a Jacob’s  dream. 
Again  I paused  to  admire,  and  went  my  way. 
A perfect  picture  ! Such  perfect  pictures  1 had 
never  seen  before.  Never  had  nature  such 
charm  for  me.  Wherever  my  eyes  turned,  earth 
seemed  to  unfold  its  loveliness.  Everything 
wore  an  aspect  of  perfect  harmony.  I had  now 
reached  the  Bronx  woods.  Before  me  lay  the 
old  path  which  had  often  felt  the  unwearied 
steps  of  my  boyhood.  Well  did  I remember  it. 
On  my  right  there  used  to  be  a field  that 
stretched  southwards,  covered  in  spring-time 
with  myriads  of  daisies.  I looked  for  it  in 
vain  ; that  field  is  gone.  The  unfeeling  hand 
of  time  has  added  another  conquest  to  its 
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ravages.  That  bland  tyrant,  for  euphemism 
called  “ improvement,”  has  visited  even  these 
secluded  coverts.  All  is  changed.  Alas  ! fair 
nature,  thou  art  despoiled  of  thy  primeval 
beauty,  the  poetry  of  thy  pensive  woods  is 
gone!  Where  once  sinuous  paths  winded  their 
crooked  way  through  groves  and  glades,  over 
green  knolls  and  rocky  crests;  where  once  were 
verdant  fields,  where 

Merry  elves  tlieir  morris  pacing, 

To  aerial  minstrelsy, 

Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing, 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily,”. . . . 
there  a wide  expanse  of  smooth  road  is  seen 
and  artificial  landscapes  ; and  why  ? — that  the 
frantic  automobilist  in  his  goblin’s  attire  might 
rejoice  in  his  folly.  Where  once  the  passer-by 
stepped  on  smooth  stones  over  rippling  brooks, 
oft  slipping,  and  then  in  merry  laughter  standing 
motionless  in  the  cool  waters,  unable  to  stir, 
he  now  must  walk  over  stately  bridges,  the 
reward  of  man’s  art.  Such  were  the  saddening 
views  that  greeted  me  ; but  still  there  was  some 
charm  left,  some  fond  remembrance  to  endear 
each  scene. 

By  this  time  I was  standing  on  a height  in  a 
pine  grove.  Below,  the  river  dashed  in  rapid 
whirling  against  the  opposing  rocks,  anxious 


to  hasten  on  its  course  to  the  sea.  I knew  the 
spot  well,  knew  that  hereabouts  was  my  favorite 
rock  which  had  been  the  seat  of  many  happy 
hours.  It  was  a rock  of  odd  formation.  Were 
we  in  England  or  historic  Iona,  it  might  be 
called  a cromlech.  It  was  flat,  of  fair  size, 
quadrangular  in  shape,  and  supported  on  one 
side  on  two  upright  rugged  stones;  while  the 
other  side  rested  amid  a mound  of  pine  nettles 
which  the  ages  had  stored  up.  I clambered  up 
its  mossy  side  and  rested  to  drink  in  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  but  I could  not.  It  seemed  as  if 
a spell  of  magic  was  on  me.  I looked ; I gazed, — 
gazed  into  the  distance  ; looked  at  everything, 
yet  saw  nothing.  Surely  I had  not  “of  hem- 
lock drunk  ” or  tasted  the  insane  root.  With 
my  chin  buried  in  my  hand,  I sat  and  gazed, 
pondering  over  I know  not  what — past,  present, 
future,  all  a happy  medley  before  me.  How 
long  the  dreaming  lasted,  I cannot  say.  Sud- 
denly, a rustle  nearby  attracted  me  ; a squirrel 
was  scurrying  past.  I started,  and  awoke,  only 
to  find  the  waning  shades  of  evening  gathering 
round.  I arose,  and  then  for  the  first  time  did 
I fully  understand  the  poet  : 

“To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A various  language.” 

A.  S.,  ’04. 


THE  MERCY  OF  GOD. 


THB  MERCY  OR  GOD, 

I {Condensed  from  the  French  of  Pellisson.) 

'(^\)e  scourpe  of  Thy  fury,  0 Grod, 

Wbo  can  escape  or  withstand  ? 

0n  sins  that  were  fewer  tlyan  mine, 

thunderbolt  fell  f rom  Thy  band. 

$ own  that  ^ thwart  Thy  designs, 

(ifbat  ^ h ave  been  wayward  from  birth 

But  if  Thou  sbouldst  slay  the  perverse, 
Wb  ere  be  Thy  subjects  on  earth  ? 

^h/  poodness  increases  my  puilt  ; 

ou  treatest  me  still  as  a friend  ; 

Ray,  Thou  art  as  cjuict^  to  forpive 
0s  ^ am  prone  to  offend. 

^he  leafless  season  of  snow 

Gpves  way  to  the  season  of  flowers  ; 
(ij)is  Thou  that  puicl^enest  earth, 

0nd  wal^est  \>er  slumberinp  powers. 
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Tbou  const  rejuvenate  mould, 
l^enew  tfe  soul  of  Tby  child  ; 

Who  clpangest  tlye  h©art  of  tf>e  world, 

0ive  me  a heart  undefiled. 

0 tame  my  untamable  pride  I 

(Upo  serve  Thee  is  indeed  to  be  free. 

Wb  en  Thou  hast  conquered  at  last, 

(^)hen  -9  shall  be  victor  with  Thee. 

0,  P.  P.,  '05. 


WHSRS  I PLAYED. 


A room  filled  with  treasures  of  time  long  ago, 

When  the  youth  of  to-day  was  but  just  a mere  boy  ; 
Of  knick-knacks  and  playthings,  O mother  can  show 
A room  filled  with  treasures  of  time  long  ago. 

’Tis  a help  when  she  worries,  when  spirits  are  low, 

For  it  brings  back  one  absent,  her  pride  and  her  joy, 
That  room  filled  with'treasures  of  time’long  ago, 

When  the  youth  of  to-day  was  but  just  a mere  boy. 

W.  H.,  ’07. 
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TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1903— By  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Hill,  S.  J. 


OLEMNITY  attaches  to  every  such  occasion  as  the 
present.  Emotions  attendant  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a fond  hope  are  uppermost  in  the  hearts 
of  those  most  vitally  concerned  in  thd  week’s 
proceedings.  Enthusiasm  is  tempered  just  a little  by  hazy 
shadows  of  the  indistinct  future.  Thus  joy  and  fear  run 
together  to  flood  the  soul  with  a wondrous  sweet  sensation 
of  awe,  a blessed  mixture,  half  of  pleasure,  half  of  pain. 
Marriage  awakens  in  the  minds  of  interested  spectators 
much  the  same  results  as  graduation  exercises;  and  death, 
however  strange  the  saying  may  appear,  is  responsible  for 
thoughts  kindred  to  the  thoughts  aroused  by  both.  All 
three  conditions  borrow  this  characteristic  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  crises  of  change,  and  mark  passage  from  one 
set  of  experiences  to  another.  They  are  an  end  and  a 
beginning,  an  arrival  and  a departure,  a panorama  of  worlds 
conquered,  rimmed  with  no  distant  prospect  of  worlds  yet 
to  be  won  or  lost.  And  blushing  graduates,  veiled  brides, 
men  battling  against  the  near  approach  of  death,  are  soldiers 
on  a hilltop  with  hard-fought  fields  at  their  backs,  with 
victory  and  defeat  jumbled  together  in  mystery  in  front. 
The  awe,  therefore,  that  lingers  as  a halo  round  this  week  of 
weeks  is  the  joint  product  of  two  seemingly  opposite  factors. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  double  influence  of  hope  and  fear. 
It  consecrates  the  present  hour  to  thankfulness,  content  and 
supplication — thankfulness  for  the  past,  content  with  the 
present,  and  supplication  for  the  future. 

Your  present  speaks  for  itself.  You  are  in  the  company 
of  friends  who  wish  you  well ; who  would,  were  the  thing 
possible,  have  this  week’s  flowers  fling  fragrance  over  all 
the  pathways  of  your  life ; who  would  have  this  week’s  music 
leap  in  fitful  echoes  through  all  your  coming  days ; who 
are  determined,  as  long  as  God  gives  them  the  power  to 
smile,  to  lend  you  the  comfort  of  their  encouragement. 
These  are  the  dispositions  entertained  towards  you  by  the 
good  priests  and  levites  whose  patience  and  devotedness 
led  you  to  this  summit  of  your  school-day  ambitions;  by  the 
fathers  and  mothers  who  awaited  with  prayer  and  anxiety 
your  crowning ; by  friends,  like  myself,  admitted  to  the  feast 
%nd  invited  to  share  in  your  happiness.  We  are  right  glad 


to  be  with  you,  and  the  spectacle  you  present  is  inspiring, 
because  of  the  buried  successes  it  resurrects  and  because 
especially  of  the  hiding  successes  it  presages. 

We  have  no  fears  for  your  future!  Were  all  the  growing 
boys  of  our  land  equipped  with  the  cidture,  the  learning, 
the  piety  ready  in  your  hands  to-night,  we  should  not  hes- 
itate to  prophesy  the  early  dawn  of  millenium,  and  should 
look  for  a speedy  and  thorough  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  You  wield  a power  for  good  too  large  to  be  measured  ; 
you  are  equipped  with  advantages  denied  thousands  of  your 
brothers.  These  sacred  walls  are  permeated  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  holiness,  and  your  lives  must  have  caught  some 
little  of  the  infection.  You  have  been  blessed  with  the  rare 
privilege  of  daily  sitting  and  listening  to  heroes  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  Catholic  education.  You  have  been  fed  with  the 
example  of  men  who,  when  life  was  young  and  as  full  of 
roseate  promise  as  your  own,  transplanted  their  hopes  from 
earth  to  Heaven  and  elected  at  the  Master’s  bidding  to  walk 
the  rough  ways  of  stern  duty  and  self-denial  and  lonesome 
solitude ; of  men  who  deliberately  cut  loose  from  whatever 
good  things  time  promises  and  chose  the  treasure  resident 
in  patient  waiting  for  the  home-coming  of  their  hearts’  true 
King.  And  this  example,  worthy  of  record  in  enduring- 
monuments,  can  never  wholly  fade  from  your  eyes.  It  must 
in  later  years,  when  sterner  experiences  make  you  more 
thoughtful  and  more  appreciative,  rise  up  like  an  angel,  to 
bid  you  buckle  on  patience  and  wait  as  waited  they.  It 
must,  and  it  shall,  when  the  cares  that  now  distract  your 
fathers  rock  your  own  souls,  steady  your  thoughts  and  fix 
them  on  the  possession  of  that  Heaven  which  beams  as  a 
beacon  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  for  your  devoted 
teachers. 

And  if  these  years  of  preparation  wrought  no  other  good, 
they  would  have  been  well  spent.  But  they  have  wrought 
other  good ! They  have  resulted  in  an  education  that  the 
world  would  envy,  if  it  only  knew  the  real  value  of  things. 
You  have  mastered,  under  the  guidance  of  competent 
instructors,  all  the  branches  considered  egsential  and  orna- 
mental. You  have  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  studying 
under  able  and  experienced  professors*  influenced  by  no 
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mercenary  spirit,  but  spurred  on  by  a generous  love  of  God 
and  of  the  souls  He  made.  Their  one  ambition  has  been  to 
fit  you  for  whatever  position  in  life  the  Catholic  son  of 
Catholic  parents  can  with  credit  to  his  name  and  his  high 
destiny  fill.  They  have  aimed  at  making  you  Catholic 
gentlemen,  and  the  remnant  days  of  your  lives  are  going  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  they  succeeded.  A gentleman  is 
somewhere  defined  as  a man  that  knowingly  and  willingly 
offends  nobody.  God,  of  course,  comes  into  the  catalogue 
of  beings  against  whom  we  can  offend.  But  outside  of 
Catholic  schools,  all  reference  to  God  is  so  studiously 
avoided,  that  He  grows  to  be  a mere  memory,  and  His  place 
is  usurped  by  meaner  persons  and  meaner  things.  And  so 
the  world  is  come  to  reckon  him  a gentleman  who  wraps 
himself  in  good  clothes  to  spare  admiring  eyes  offense,  who 
lavishes  right  and  left  the  sunshine  of  a gay  demeanor  and 
keeps  on  his  tongue’s  end  a goodly  store  of  empty  nothings 
that  serve  to  put  friends  at  their  ease.  We  are  far  from 
disparaging  these  little  graces  of  society.  We  are  ourselves 
sensible  of  their  charm,  and  we  look  for  them  in  our  friends. 
But  wre  expect  something  higher  of  our  Catholic  graduates. 
A Catholic  gentleman  is  a man  that  knowingly  and  willingly 
offends  nobody,  God  not  excepted.  A Catholic  gentleman 
is  a hero,  willing  to  break  with  the  universe  and  scorn 
kings  rather  than  hurt  the  heart  of  God  by  wrong.  Sin  is 
not  manful ; applause  won  at  the  expense  of  integrity  sounds 
like  an  echo  from  the  depths  of  hell;  and  praise  purchased 
by  defiance  of  God’s  law  is  dishonor. 

A Catholic  gentleman  is  a saint  in  private  life  and  a 
public-spirited  citizen  of  right  principle  and  sound  integrity, 
Horace’s  “jus turn  et  tenacem  propositi  virum."  Personal 
holiness  and  civic  virtue  are  the  two  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  his  sublim8  life,  and  one|must  be  handmaid  to  the 
other.  Yon  are  the  Catholic  sons  of  Catholic  fathers.  Your 
Church  is  your  mother,  and,  compassc-d  as  she  is  by  her 
enemies,  she  loans  on  you  for  support.  If  you  abandon 
her,  if  you  make  her  interests  second  to  any  on  earth,  you 
are  degenerate  sons,  and  deserve  the  obloquy  of  universal 
reprobation.  Your  faith  is  the  richest  jewel  you  can  call 
your  owa  If  yon  lose  it.  all  is  lost.  If  you  tarnish  its  fair 
fame  by  word  or  example,  you  are  a traitor,  and  deserve  only 
to  be  whipped  out  of  the  camp. 

With  this  spirit  of  faith  secured,  every  good  thing  follows. 
Personal  holiness  is  the  result  of  uncompromising  fidelity  to 
the  observance  of  God's  commandments  and  the  uniform 
exercise  of  virtue.  To  say  nothing  of  the  others,  one  of 
these  commandments  furnishes  youth  a fair  test  of  the  hold 
faith  has  on  a Catholic,  and  that  is  the  commandment  pre- 
scribing Sunday  Mass,  In  our  catechism  the  Mass  is  every- 


thing. It  is  the  one  act  of  devotion  on  which  our  Mother  the 
Church  insists.  All  her  children  must,  under  pain  of  sin, 
hear  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holy-days.  She  knows  the  infinite 
value  of  this  august  sacrifice,  and  to  secure  its  advantages 
to  her  children  she  makes  frequent  presence  at  it  a solemn 
obligation. . . .This  matter  of  Sunday  Mass  is  an  easy  com- 
mandment. It  is  attended  with  so  little  difficulty  that  it 
looks  like  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  insist  at  great  length 
on  its  fulfillment.  And  vet  easy,  trivial  as  it  may  seem, 
fidelity  to  this  one  commandment  is  a thing  of  good  omen. 
It  argues  at  least  the  presence  of  strong  faith  and  a spirit  of 
prayer ; and  as  long  as  faith  and  prayer  remain  alive  in  a 
man’s  heart,  he  has  a fighting  chance  for  salvation.  But 
gross  neglect  of  this  precept  is  a token  of  fatal  and  impend- 
ing ruin.  It  betrays  a weakening  all  along  the  lines  of  the 
spiritual  life.  It  is  the  entering  wedge  for  loss  of  faith.  It 
is  the  stone  the  devil  ties  round  the  neck  of  his  victim  be- 
fore he  drowns  him  in  unbelief  and  hell.  Oh,  our  fathers 
in  the  faith  appreciated  Holy  Mass  at  its  true  worth.  In 
old  Rome  they  gathered  in  sand-pits  and  under  the  ground 
to  follow  some  aged  priest  through  the  Sacred  Mysteries  on 
the  eve  of  their  martyrdom.  In  Ireland,  during  the  dark 
times  of  persecution,  they  risked  their  lives  and  lost  them 
rather  than  miss  an  opportunity  to  hear  Mass.  And  we 
Catholics  had  men  of  this  stamp  for  fathers,  women  of  this 
stamp  for  mothers.  How  low  some  of  us  are  fallen  1 

Personal  holiness  is  in  great  measure  a free  gift  of  God- 
in degree  it  is  dependent  on  man’s  cooperation  with  grace, 
and  the  sacraments  are  the  distributing  depots  of  this  heav- 
enly favor.  The  sacraments  are  seven.  Of  these,  three 
can  be  received  but  once:  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Holy  Or- 
ders. One  is  reserved  to  the  hour  of  our  death — Extreme 
Unction.  Another  is  seldom  received  oftener  than  once — 
Matrimony.  Two  can  be  received  every  day  of  the  year — 
Penance  and  Holy  Communion.  Therefore,  a Catholic’s  loy- 
alty to  confession  and  communion  is  a fair  test  of  his  worth 
in  the  sight  of  God,  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he  seeks 
salvation.  We  have  frequent  need  of  these  two  sacraments. 
They  are  the  medicine  and  the  food  of  our  soul.  A soul  in 
the  state  of  mortal  sin  is  sick  and  needs  confession.  A soul 
long  away  from  the  Holy  Table  goes  hungry  and  must  lan- 
guish and  die  spiritually. 

With  the  humility  of  faith  for  foundation,  with  strict  loy- 
alty to  Sunday  Mass  and  the  other  commandments  .of  God 
and  His  Church,  with  a hunger  and  a thirst  for  Holy  Com- 
munion, with  membership  in  the  various  Church  societies 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Name,  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God, 
and  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  you  caunot  fail  of  personal 
holiness,  you  cannot  fail  of  modelling  your  private  lives  along 
the  lines  of  sanctity,  ■ •** 
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But  a Catholic  gentleman  is  more  than  a saint  in  private 
life.  He  is  a public  spirited  citizen.  He  takes  a strong  hand 
in  the  stirring  affairs  of  his  time,  and  leaves  traces  of  his  giant 
faith  in  the  pages  of  history.  He  is  possessed  of  every  civic 
virtue  from  love  of  God  and  religion  to  love  of  country  and 
authority.  And  we  Catholics  of  these  United  States  have 
work  ahead  of  us  that  could  well  tax  the  energies  and  the 
expedients  of  history's  sublimest  heroes. 

To  silence  God’s  enemies  we  must  set  in  motion  every  en- 
ergy at  our  disposal.  As  citizens  of  this  republic,  we  must 
scorn  to  degrade  the  ballot  to  the  vile  uses  of  foes  to  God 
and  foes  to  religion.  As  Catholics,  we  must  unfurl  our  ban- 
ner and  take  a heroic  stand  in  the  affairs  of  our  country’s 
history.  We  must  fill  the  public  eye  with  reminders  of  vir- 
tue and  religion  and  God.  We  must  keep  the  trumpet  of 
God’s  glory  to  our  lips,  ready  to  blow  everywhere  tidings  of 
God’s  law  and  His  mercies.  We  must  be  aggressively  Cath- 
olic. Our  enemies  pretend  to  clamor  for  peace,  but  they 
approacli  us  with  clubs  behind  their  backs,  and  they  are  do- 
ing all  in  their  power  to  check  the  growth  of  God’s  kingdom. 
Witness  Europe;  witness  America.  The  schools  are  engines 
of  war  in  iniquity’s  hands.  Politics  are  turned  to  unholy 
uses.  Secret  societies  make  the  dark  work  of  the  wicked 
most  effective.  There  are  tendencies  abroad  in  this  free 
country  against  which  we  must  raise  our  voice  as  long  as 
we  enjoy  the  gift  of  speech.  There  are  traffickers  in  men’s 
souls  who  must  be  whipped  from  public  notice  with  knotted 
scourges  set  with  iron,  and  the  ballot  is  a weapon  ready  to 
hand.  By  judicious  use  of  the  ballot  we  must  teach  our 
enemies  that  they  cannot  with  impunity  wrong  and  insult 
God’s  fairest  daughter — the  Catholic  Church — and  that  no 
candidate,  to  whatever  party  he  belongs,  can  count  on  ou 
support  unless  he  pledges  himself ’and  redeems  his  pledge  to 
do  Catholics  the  small  measure  of  justice  resident  in  fair 
play.  Without  at  all  wishing  to  become  the  Church  of  the 
State,  we  Catholics  have  a constitutional  right  to  exemption 
from  persecution  on  account  of  our  religion.  Wo  have  been 
martyrs  long  enough.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  put  on  the 
heroism  of  soldiers  and  assert  ourselves  and  .take  a bolder 
and  more  active  part  in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
affairs.  We  are  descendants  of  the  Crusaders  as  well  as  of 
the  martyrs.  We  mu3t  organize  for  purposes  of  defense. 
God  in  the  present  dispensation  of  Providence  wants  IIi3  sons 
to  work  along  the  lines  of  ordinary  human  prudence  and 
make  their  own  whatever  advantages  reside  in  the  art  of 
combining  and  uniting  forces.  In  union  there  is  strength  ; 
and  this  saying  is  as  true  for  the  army  of  God’s  workers  as 
it  is  for  the  soldiers  engaged  in  fighting  a country’s  battles. 
Catholics  the  country  over  are  waking  up  to  the  situation. 


Progress  towards  federation  is  stirring  every  where.  We  arc 
a power  in  the  land,  and  hitherto  we  have  wasted  our  forcer , 
to  the  infinite  delight  of  our  enemies.  We  have  allowed  di- 
visions in  our  ranks  created  by  petty  political  differences,  to 
check  the  onward  march  of  faith  and  religion.  We  have 
been  frightened  from  our  duty  towards  God  and’His  Church 
by  the  senseless  clamor  of  sharp  hypocrites  against  allegi- 
ance to  Rome.  But  better  days  are  dawning,  and  our  men 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  we  can  still  be  loyal 
American  citizens  without  sacrificing  our  religious  principles. 
We  can  still  be  Catholics  without  taking  up  arms  against 
the  United  States,  without  inviting  the  Pope  to  subjugate 
our  country.  We  have  duties  towards  God  as  well  as  tow- 
ards our  government,  and  it  is  comforting  to  know  that,  in 
spite  of  what  demagogues  preach  to  the  contrary,  our  duties 
towards  God  are  far  from  interfering  with  our  duties  towards 
government.  In  our  catechism  Catholicity  is  the  expression 
of  God’s  will,  and  in  defending  its  tenets  we  are  doing  hom- 
age to  God.  Satisfied  'that  our  Church  is  the  only  true 
Church,  and  that  her  doctrine  is  the  only  doctrine  stamped 
with  Heaven’s  approval,  we  must  be  pardoned  the  assump- 
tion that  every  ounce  of  recognition  paid  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  a distinct  gain  to  our  country.  There- 
fore, in  furthering  the  interests  of  our  religion,  we  are  adding 
new  laurels  to  our  country’s  crown;  and  in  fighting  down 
opposition  to  her  growth,  we  are  in  reality  hastening  the 
dawn  of  millennial.  When  on  the  stage  of  public  life,  no 
matter  how  conspicuous  or  obscure  the  position  we  fill,  our 
unbending  Catholicity  must  proclaim  us  to  "the  world  cham- 
pions of  God’s  cause,  with  the  ancestral  blood  of  martyrs  in 
our  veins.  There  are  among  us  propagators  of  a false  and 
godless  system  of  education,  and,  politically  speaking,  they 
must  be  put  out  of  business,  their  opportunities  for  harm 
must  be  shortened.  Reason  as  well  as  experience  quite 
satisfies  me  that  the  problem  of  good  citizenship  admits  of 
solution  only  on  the  basis  of  right  education,  and  that  what- 
soever evils  afflict  our  country  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  an 
educational  system  that  excludes  God  from  the  class-room. 
Education  is  not  mere  instruction,  and  education  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  unless  young  hearts  are  taught  to  love 
God  whilst  young  minds  are  trained  in  human  sciences. 
Our  system  of  godless  education  is  turning  out  a generation 
of  vipers  destined  to  soon  or  late  sting  our  republic  to  death. 
The  mailed  hand  of  the  assassin  is  abroad  in  our  land,  and 
authority  is  its  consecrated  victim.  There  can  be  no  true 
citizenship,  unless  founded  on  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
God.  Conscience  is  no  stay  against  crime,  when  no  God  of 
reality  and  omnipotence  sanctions  its  promptings.  A gov- 
ernment based  on. irreligion  is  doomed  to  pwift  decay,.  In- 
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struction  without  piety,  without  faith,  sets  loose  on  the 
world  a brood  of  polished  thieves,  polished  libertines,  whose 
good  conduct  is  no  deeper  than  the  surface,  who  halt  at  no 
crime,  if  only  they  can  hide  it  from  the  light. 

Anarchy  is  the  natural,  the  logical  offspring  of  godless- 
ness and  poverty.  Godlessness,  when  combined  with  wealth, 
can  tolerate  authority,  because  government  secures  their 
possessions  to  the  rich,  and  money  can  bribe  power  to  be 
sparing  of  its  burdens.  Poverty,  when  not  divorced  from 
virtue,  is  a blessing,  and  the  virluous  poor  are  always  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  because  they  are  as  greedy  of  this 
jewel  in  Christ’s  crown  as  the  miser  is  of  his  gold.  But  a 
mixture  of  godlessness  and  poverty  is  poison.  It  works  its 
dark  way  through  the  avenues  of  life  to  the  heart,  and  ends 
in  death.  It  grinds  and  gnaws  and  bites  till  it  makes  its 
victim  ready  for  conspiracy,  treason,  murder.  Poverty  un- 
checked by  piety  goads  its  slave  to  the  excesses  of  anarch}' — 
excesses  marked  by  the  seeming  fearlessness  of  martyrdom 
and  the  madness  of  fanaticism.  Europe  is  in  the  throes  of 
a death  agony  because  she  lias  for  centuries  spurned  aside 
this  truth.  Her  lawmakers  have  persistently  striven  to  re- 
duce God’s  presence  in  His  universe  to  a memory,  and  they 
are  reaping  a rich  harvest  of  discontent  among  the  masses, 
they  are  arraying  the  people  against  the  king,  they  are 
maintaining  authority  in  lands  ripe  for  rebellion  at  the 
expense  of  huge  standing  armies  that  must  eventually  sap 
the  nation’s  strength.  And  may  the  God  of  pity  open  the 
eyes  of  our  legislators  to  the  truth  ! May  the  God  of  jus- 
tice, in  return  for  honest,  fair  and  square  America’s  toler- 
ance and  encouragement  of  the  true  religion,  awaken  our 
beloved  country’s  sleeping  sentinels  to  the  existence  of  dan- 
ger ! In  godless  education  we  have  a hiding  volcano,  slowly 
but  surely  gathering  fire  and  force  for  future  destructive 
sallies.  The  war  is  already  on.  Even  now  capital  and 
labor  are  gripped  in  deadly  combat,  and  anarchy  is  waving 
its  ghost-like  arms  over  the  combatants,  or  hovering  like  a 
bird  of  prey  over  the  field.  Whichever  side  wins,  anarchy 
remains  a menace;  and  till  men’s  minds  are  purged  bv  faith 
and  religion  of  anarchy’s  foul  taint,  our  land  is  insecure, 
our  freedom  is  a mockery,  our  prosperity  is  a hallucination, 
and  God’s  loveliest  daughter  among  the  nations,  wrested  by 
our  fathers  from  the  rough  fist  of  tyranny,  is  marching 
down  to  tbs  valley  of  sacrifice.  Awake,  arise,  ye  men  of 
America  ! Proud  Babylon  went  on  drinking  the  wine  of 
sacrilege  in  golden  goblets  ruthlessly  torn  by  unholy  hand3 
from  the  altar  of  God's  temple.  The  boy  prophet  inter- 
preted for  king  and  courtiers  the  ominous  Mane-Thekel* 
Phares,  traced  by  a mysterious  hand  on  the  palace  walls, 
and  in  spite  of  the  warning,  drunken  Belshazzar  fell  into  a 


profounder  stupor,  to  lie  there  till,  after  a noise  at  the  outer 
gate,  he  awoke  with  the  assassin’s  knife  at  his  heart.  The 
geese  in  the  Roman  Capitol  made  unwonted  noises,  and  the 
proud  lords  of  the  Capitol  refused  to  see  in  the  warning  in- 
dications of  the  calamity  only  a day’s  march  off. 

Awake,  arise,  ye  men  of  America!  Grapple  with  the 
danger  at  your  doors.  The  true  remedy  for  crimes  like  the 
crime  that  a few  years  ago  plunged  a nation  into  gloom, 
hushed  men’s  voices  and  forced  the  tribute  of  a tear  for  mem- 
ory of  a dead  President,  rests  not  in  clapping  into  jail  this  or 
that  individual,  rests  not  in  leading  a siDgle  murderer  to  the 
block  to  expiate  his  folly.  The  disease  is  too  deep  set  to  be 
successfully  met  and  cured  by  any  such  superficial  and 
sporadic  efforts.  Education  is  the  remedy,  education  of  the 
right  sort,  education  with  God  and  faith  for  corner-stone 
and  foundation.  Shorten  the  grown-up  anarchist’s  power 
for  harm  by  chains  and  the  strong  walla  of  a prison ; remove 
him  from  the  body  politic,  if  you  will,  by  striking  his  head 
from  his  shoulders.  But  you  have  your  pains  for  nought 
if  you  neglect  to  guard  against  a recurrence  of  the  evil  by 
equipping  the  youth  of  the  land  with  reverence  for  God  and 
reverence  for  God’s  fair  daughter,  authority.  God  is  the 
Author  of  all  good  government,  and  unless  God  keeps  watch 
aud  ward  over  His  work,  it  falls  to  ruins.  Banish  God  from 
the  schools,  and  you  invite  disaster.  Confound  mere  in- 
struction with  education,  and  you  start  out  on  a wrong 
basis,  you  are  journeying  towards  loss. 

Mere  instruction,  the  knowledge  that  ministers  simply  to 
the  mind,  with  no  visible  influence  for  good  on  the  character 
or  will,  is  as  empty  as  a game  of  hazard.  It  can,  unfor- 
tunately. through  the  medium  of  false  philosophy,  put  argu- 
ments into  the  mouth  of  anarchy  and  arm  the  cowardly  as- 
sassin’s hand  with  a sword.  And  by  a strange  perversion  of 
ideas  instruction  is  nowadays  rated  everything,  education  is 
abandoned  to  neglect  and  contempt.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities preach  the  supremacy  of  science,  and  awaken  in 
minds  a zeal  for  progress  that  would  bo  truly  commendable 
were  it  only  supplemented  by  a corresponding  activity  along 
higher  lines.  The  chapels  attached  to  our  modern  institu- 
tions of  learning  are  menaces  to  morality,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  fast  becoming  monuments  to  religious  indifferentism  and 
temples  of  contradiction.  To  make  attendance  at  religious 
services  optional,  is  to  aim  a heavier  blow  at  religion  than 
to  tear  down  a house  of  worship.  To  advocate  doubt  in  the 
pulpit,  to  deliver  sermons  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  weak- 
ening trust  in  the  authority  of  God’s  word,  is  to  parade  as  a 
wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and  administer  poison  under  cover 
of  a healing  draught.  And  this  is  what  is  being  done  the 
country  over.  Young  men  and  young  women  cannot  ejt  at 
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the  feet  of  to-day’s  professors  without  imbibing  religious 
principles  altogether  subversive  of  faith  and  morality.  They 
cannot  succeed  in  class,  they  cannot  hope  to  win  a diploma, 
uuless  they  to  all  appearances  adopt  these  false  principles, 
and  make  their  own  theories  that,  though  quite  unable  to  stand 
the  test  of  reason,  must  be  swallowed  whole,  because  forsooth 
some  infidel  or  atheist  is  sovereign  king  in  the  class-room 
or  lecture-hall.  Minds  are  furnished  every  help  to  pursue 
their  investigations  along  the  field  of  science,  but  for  mor- 
ality and  religion  little  or  no  provision  is  made.  Obstacles 
to  belief  are  set  up  everywhere  with  the  permission  of 
authority,  and  teachers  of  impiety  are  everywhere  tolerated. 
The  undisciplined  minds  of  the  young  make  early  acquaint- 
ance with  ethical  and  religious  problems  able  to  puzzle  older 
and  better  educated  heads  ; and  as  a result  of  the  experience, 
go  down  before  temptation  and  join  the  army  of  unbelievers. 
No  helper  is  at  hand  to  uncover  error's  deceits  ; religion  is  no 
concern  of  the  modern  university ; and  young  men,  young 
women,  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  are  no  match  for 
the  pettifogging  advocates  of  evil  who  to-day  grace  the  chairs 
of  science,  literature  and  art  in  our  institutions  of  learning- 
God  speed  the  day  when  divine  knowledge  shall  get  the 
hearing  she  deserves  in  every  educational  centre  of  our  land ! 
God  speed  the  day  when  men’s  eyes,  opened  at  last  to  the 
light,  shall  recognize  the  iniquity  of  divorcing  God  from  wis- 
dom, and  forbidding  religion  entrance  to  the  class-room  1 Till 
that  blessed  day  dawns,  we  Catholics  must  stand  up  for  God’s 
rights  in  His  universe.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  hearts 
of  little  children  get  quite  as  much  attention  as  their  heads, 
that  for  every  step  taken  along  the  paths  of  science  strides 


be  made  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  Religion  and 
morality  must  forever  continue  to  figure  prominently  in  the 
diplomas  we  hand  our  graduates,  and  we  must  persistently 
refuse  to  lower  our  high  standard  to  the  level  of  the  times, 
and  we  must  obstinately  refuse  to  reckon  truly  educational 
any  system  which  despises  or  neglects  faith  and  piety.  If 
God  is  a secondary  consideration  at  school,  God  is  going  to 
be  a secondary  consideration  in  the  arena  of  life.  If  God  is 
crowded  into  the  background  at  school,  God  is  not  going  to 
be  pushed  far  to  the  front  afterwards. 

These  are  the  lessons  you  arc  to  carry  away  with  you 
to-night.  Have  high  ideals.  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a star. 
You  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  plans  of  your  Maker  unless 
saints  in  private  life,  unless  public-spirited  citizens  in  the 
arena  of  affairs.  Faith,  humility  and  purity  ; daily  prayer, 
Sunday  Mass,  monthly  communion  and  unswerving  loyalty 
to  all  of  God’s  commandments  ; honesty,  integrity  and  de- 
votion to  principles  that  are  sound  and  principles  that  are 
true ; allegiance  to  Church,  fondness  for  country,  zeal  for 
her  best  interests  and  fearless  advocacy  of  right  methods  in 
the  field  of  education, — these  are  the  lessons  that  your 
teachers  want  you  to  remember  longest,  and  these  teachers 
are  going  to  measure  your  love  for  them,  your  gratitude  for 
the  pains  they  took  in  your  regard,  by  the  steadfastness  and 
exactness  with  which  you  reduce  these  lessons  to  practice. 
These  lessons  are  the  foundation  stone  of  Catholic  culture ; 
they  are,  under  Heaven,  the  securest  helps  to  enable  us  to 
meet  together  some  day  as  we  meet  to-night,  closer  to  God’s 
throne  than  we  are  now,  fuller  even  of  present  joy  and  freer 
from  distant  dread. 
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FRANCE  AIND  HER  DISASTERS. 

A SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  CAUSES  LEADING  TO  THE  COMMUNE. 


I. 

THE  crimes  of  the  Commune  have  not 
faded  from  the  memory  of  man. 
Nothing  like  them  has  happened  in  a 
century.  T-here  was  an  atrocious  lawlessness 
about  them  and  a fell  cruelty  in  them  that  have 
scarcely  a parallel  in  history.  The  sudden  col- 
lapse of  the  empire  baffled  all  calculations. 
The  glories  of  a hundred  battle-fields  forgotten 
in  a month,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners 
with  their  emperor  at  their  head  marched  off 
to  prison,  the  national  capital  taken,  and  the 
legislative  bodies,  as  then  constituted,  forced 
to  accept  the  hard  conditions  of  the  conqueror, 
form  a chapter  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
warfare.  National  humiliation  is  indeed  bad 
enough  for  a people,  but  social  anarchy  in  its 
most  irreligious  features  is  still  worse.  The 
Paris  Commune  has  left  a darker  blot  on  the 
bright  escutcheon  of  France  than  the  conquer- 
ing armies  of  Prussia.  Religion  and  Right 
were  then  ignored,  men  guilty  of  no  crime  were 
shot  down  through  vengeance  in  cold  blood, 
the  architectural  grandeurs  of  three  centuries 
were  wantonly  reduced  to  ashes,  and  men  and 
women  in  some  large  centres  of  the  empire  be- 
came frenzied  with  a thirst  for  human  slaught- 
er. In  all  this  there  was  enough  surely  to 
disgust  every  humane  heart.  But  inquisitive 
minds,  passing  beyond  sympathies,  examined 
the  causes  of  these  disasters,  and  tried  to  fasten, 
according  to  their  bias,  the  blame  of  this  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  Catholic  Church.  “ France 
is  a Catholic  nation,  judge  of  her  faith  from  her 
fruits,” — such  were  the  words  that  rose  to  the 


lips  of  thousands,  if  indeed  they  were  not  spoken 
by  them.  Things  being  taken  for  what  they 
seemed  to  be,  the  charge  sounded  plausible 
enough.  It  was  not  easy  to  exempt  the  Church 
from  all  blame,  provided,  all  the  while,  France 
was  Catholic  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and 
provided  the  Church,  untrammeled  in  her 
rights,  had  also  the  training  of  the  youth  of 
the  nation  in  faith  and  morals.  If  she  had  not, 
and  was  not  free,  then  surely  she  is  not  to  be 
charged  with  the  consequences. 

Great  social  revolutions,  history  teaches,  are 
not  the  growth  of  a few  years  or  even  the  work 
of  one  generation,  but  often  strike  their  roots 
into  the  distant  past  and  are  developed  out  of 
apparently  trivial  causes.  The  disorders  of  the 
Commune  had  their  seed  sown  towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  In  1789,  her  revolution- 
ary code  was  proclaimed,  and  in  1793,  in  the 
very  blaze  of  the  Revolution  itself,  her  school 
system  was  formally  inaugurated.  The  past  of 
the  nation  was  then  blotted  out ; not  an  insti- 
tution, religious,  civil,  military  or  judicial,  was 
left  standing  ; the  throne  was  tumbled  to  the 
earth;  the  Christian  calendar  changed  ; Chris- 
tianity itself  abolished,  while  on  the  motion  of 
Chaumette,  one  of  the  rabble,  and  of  the  Prus- 
sian Clootz,  the  self-dubbed  “ orator  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race,”  stark  atheism 
was  decreed  to  take  the  place  of  the  national 
faith.  The  teaching  of  Bacon,  Hobbes  and 
Locke,  the  principles  of  the  English  Deists, 
Lord  Herbert,  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke, 
and  of  their  French  scholars,  had  now  in  their 
sphere  produced  their  sad  results.  The  Con- 
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stituent  Assembly  lasted  from  1789  to  1791. 
Its  aim  was  to  introduce  the  new  era  and  to 
engraft  new  ideas  on  the  French  nation.  It 
inculcated  the  rights  of  man,  without  once 
speaking  of  his  duties;  defined  according  to 
its  standard  his  social  and  civil  liberties,  without 
even  a reference  to  God,  from  Whom  are  derived 
both  liberty  and  truth.  Rousseau  had  put 
before  the  French  mind  some  years  before  the 
notion  of  an  education  without  God,  and  now 
the  Assembly,  through  its  spokesman,  Tally- 
rand,  proclaims  that  “ there  exists  a pressing 
necessity  for  the  organization  of  public  instruc- 
tion.” “Everything,”  said  he,  “ shows  that  the 
new  state  of  things,  rising  on  the  ruins  of  so 
many  abuses,  requires  a creation  of  this  kind.  . . 
The  moment  has  come  for  undertaking  this 
great  work.  The  constitution  must  be  learned 
and  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  must  for 
the  future  be  the  child's  catechism."  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  clear  an- 
nouncement. Christian  men  who  had  at  first 
given  their  support  to  the  advocates  of  legisla- 
tive reform,  saw  clearly  the  drift  of  the  new 
system.  Its  formal  object  was  to  rob  their 
children  of  their  faith  and  to  train  them  to 
believe  that  the  highest  destiny  of  life  is  the 
service  of  the  State. 

Though  the  Constituent  Assembly  ceased  to 
be  in  1791,  its  plan  of  national  instruction  was 
not  forgotten.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  was  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  nation.  At  the 
time  Condorcet  was  one  of  its  prominent 
members.  A friend  and  disciple  of  Voltaire, 
he  professed  to  have  no  religion.  To  this 
man  then  was  given  the  charge  of  drafting 
a bill  on  a method  of  schooling  under  the 
reformed  government.  After  a few  months 
labor  he  presented  his  educational  scheme,  and 
prefaced  it  by  saying  “ that  it  was  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  broke  with  the  past,  with  its 


authority,  with  its  ideas  and  traditions.”  “We 
must  beware,”  he  added,  “of  teaching  any 
distinct  religion  and  of  paying  the  clergy. 
Every  particular  religion  is  bad  ; even  natural 
religion  must  be  prescribed.”  The  political 
body  which  Condorcet  addressed  had  not  time 
to  consider  his  plan.  The  Revolution  in  its 
onward  march  had  reached  another  stage,  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  replaced  by  the 
Convention.  Human  blood  began  now  to  flow 
in  torrents.  Neither  age  nor  sex  nor  rank  was 
spared.  The  will  of  the  mob  was  law,  and  by  it 
thousands  of  innocent  victims  were  executed. 
The  reign  of  terror  had  begun. 

Individual  tyrants  there  have  been,  whose 
tyranny  died  with  them.  Nothing  remains  of 
them  on  earth  but  a hatred  and  a horror  of 
their  names,  along  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  miseries  which  they  spread  around  them. 
But  a government  once  organized  into  a tyran- 
ny can  live  on  for  ages  without  being  impaired 
by  the  successive  deaths  of  its  members. 
Physical  power  becomes  its  life.  It  has,  as  it 
were,  the  muscle  and  nerve  and  form  of  a Titan, 
with  only  the  instincts  and  the  malice  of  a fiend. 
The  tyrants  of  the  Convention  saw  that  their 
work  would  be  only  half  done  if  the  rising  gen- 
eration were  not  taught  the  rights  that  had  cost 
so  much  carnage.  On  a report,  therefore, 
made  by  Gregoire  and  Barrere,  commissioned 
to  give  a plan  of  national  instruction,  the  Con- 
vention decreed  “that  the  national  educational 
system  must  lay  hold  of  the  rising  generation, 
that  it  must  go  forth  to  find  out  the  child  in 
the  bosom  of  its  mother  or  in  the  embraces 
of  its  father.”  Months  passed  on,  however, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  this  new  bill 
until  Lebon  moved  that  the  question  be  dis- 
cussed “ whether  fathers  and  mothers  were  to 
be  replaced  in  their  duties  by  a system  of 
common  and  compulsory  education.”  Scarcely 
was  the  subject  mooted,  when  up  [sprang  Dan 
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ton,  with  all  the  fierce  boldness  of  a tiger. 
“It  is  time,”  said  he,  “to  establish  the  grand 
principle  which  you  seem  to  ignore,  that  the 
children  belong  to  the  republic  before  they 
belong  to  the  parents.  No  one  respects  nature 
more  than  I do  (!)  But  social  interests  require 
that  affection  should  be  centered  in  the  republic 
alone.”  Yet,  strange,  in  the  midst  of  that 
blood-stained  assembly,  which  acknowledged 


no  God  and  respected  no  right,  there  were 
found  men  who  “ in  the  name  of  the  rights  of 
nature”  dared  to  advocate  parental  claims  and 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives  brave  the  fury  of  the 
multitude.  Natural  instincts  were  awakened 
in  the  heat  of  discussion,  and  Robespienre  and 
Danton  saw  that  it  was  only  primary  education 
which  they  could  subject  to  the  unrestrained 
control  of  the  state.  R — . 

( To  be  Continued .) 


AN  EVENING  INSPIRATION.] 

©nee  more,  old  frier\d,  from  labor  free, 

I’ll  spend  a quiet  hour  With  thee, 
flor  seeR  for  jollier  company, 

My  meerschaum. 

Por  We  hatfe  chattel  oft  before, 

iph°  feW  Would  <|uess  What  Wondrous  lore 

iphy  soothirvf  Ooice  may  soft  outpour, 

Old  meerschaum. 

'ipis  not  amid  the  qoontide  heat, 
lSut  Where  the  eOenin|  shadows  meet 
fphy  Witchery  is  all  complete, 

My  meerschaum. 

j+oW  soon  forgot  are  all  life’s  ills 
dAs  thy  blest  fra|rar\ce  slow  distils, 

(Awhile  eOery  sense  With  pleasure  thrills, 
SWeet  meerschaum. 

flof  of  to-day  nor  yesterday 
iphe  marOel  of  thy  tinted  clay 
QreW  to  thy  bowl’s  fulborbed  display, 

My  meerschaum. 


AN  EVENING  INSPIRA  TION. 


Pondly  1 Watched  that  Moried  boWl, 

Marked  each  neW  hue,  until  the  Whole 
Seemed  to  my  eyes  a liOin<|  soul, 

My  meerschaum. 

Wl?at  Wonder,  since  thy  life  With  mine 
iphe  Wrinkled  fates  did  so  entwine, 

I’d  rather  die  than  thee  resi<|r\, 
taoOed  meerschaum. 

In  Oain  against  thee  Wise  M.  D.s 
Shall  hurl  the  Wrath  of  stern  decrees  : 
tp©  me  thou  bringest  blissful  ease, 

My  meerschaum. 

bet  others  sate  their  heart’s  desire 
Wit'17  Turkish  hGG)Ka  or  prench  briar: 
fpheir  ^ul^ar  hopes  Would  soon  rise  higher 
KneW  they  What  joys  thou  canst  inspire, 
Sweet  meerschaum. 

fphy  end,  old  frier\d,  could  1 foretell, 
pull  movingly  thereon  I’d  dwell  ; 

But  noW  I'll  saOe  the  mournful  knell, 
por  bid  thee  premature  farewell : 

Perhaps  We'll  meet  in  peahen  or,  Well, 

0por\  the  meadoWs  of  ©Asphodel, 

My  meerschaum. 

(\  eA.  Dar\a  l^edmond,  '06. 
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Sanctum. 

THE  sympathy  of  the  Monthly  Staff,  ex- 
pressive of  the  feelings  of  the  entire 
student  body,  goes  out  to  Mr.  Dominic 
O’Reilly,  ’04,  Business  Manager  of  this  jour- 
nal, on  the  death  of  his  devoted  father. 


The  Freshmen  and  the  Invincibles. 

We  present  to  our  readers  in  this  issue  an 
excellent  reproduction  of  the  always  famous 
“ Invincibles.”  We  are  sorry  that  a picture  of 
the  Freshman  team  does  not  at  the  same  time 
grace  our  pages,  for  these  two  teams  are  the 
year’s  representatives  of  Fordham.  To  the  un- 
initiated, it  might  be  stated  that  the  Invincibles 
are  the  pride  of  the  Prep,  school,  and  have  been 
famous  for  their  good  work  done  on  many  a 
field  in  athletics.  Our  reason  for  mentioning 
the  Freshmen  and  the  Invincibles  particularly 
is,  that  their  play  during  the  football  season 
drawing  to  a close  has  been  of  the  highest  order. 
They  have,  it  would  seem,  monopolized  all  the 
Fordham  spirit,  and  have  been  at  once  a source 
of  pride  and  a consolation  to  us  old  fogies  who 
stand  on  the  side-lines.  They  are  brave  and 
courageous,  and  put  into  their  games  so  much 
life  that,  victors  or  conquered,  they  always  seem 
to  satisfy  the  onlooker.  Though  in  the  vast 
majority  of  games  both  teams  have  been  suc- 
cessful, they  have  met  defeat,  when  it  came, 
manfully  and  with  no  loss  of  their  prestige. 
And  the  really  excellent  phase  of  the  whole 
thing  is,  that  even  in  defeat  their  fighting  qual- 
ities, their  “ never-say-die  ” spirit  were  never 
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seen  to  better  advantage.  Take  the  lnvinci- 
bles, — we  have  seen  them  opposed  by  a team 
outweighing  them,  say  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  man,  and  with  nought  but  certain  defeat 
staring  them  in  the  face,  go  into  the  game  with 
as  much  or  even  more  determination  than  if 
the  team  was  of  their  own  weight. 

The  Freshmen,  too,  have  done  fully  as  well  ; 
if  their  number  of  victories  does  not  agree  with 
that  of  the  Invincibles,  their  work  relatively 
was  as  good,  and  the  same  earnest  endeavor  on 
every  occasion  characterized  their  game. 

And  why  cannot  we  have  this  same  spirit, 
this  same  undying  loyalty  for  the  colors,  dis- 
played on  all  occasions  and  by  all  our  teams  ? 
What  is  it  that  leads  us  to  single  out  individual 
teams  for  praise  ? Why  are  we  exclusive  ? 
Why  ? — because  it  is  patent  to  all  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  and  have  seen,  that  there  has  been 
a woful  lack  of  genuine  old-time  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  those  who  should  claim  our  heart- 
iest support.  We  need  not  be  plainer.  Where- 
in lies  the  fault  let  each  one  discover  for 
himself.  We  now  only  allude  to  the  utter  ab- 
sence, in  some  circles,  of  that  true  college 
spirit  which  goes  so  far  towards  making  our 
teams  worthy  of  Fordham's  name.  Of  course, 
the  incentive  must  be  given,  and  it  should  come 
from  those  who  wear  the  “ F.”  If  matters  are  not 
right  among  the  athletic  teams,  if  true  college 
spirit  is  lacking  there,  the  colors  are  already 
disgraced,  and  nothing  in  athletics  will  be 
right. 

And  so  we  take  particular  pride  in  pointing 
to  these  two  teams  : the  Freshmen  and  the  In- 
vincibles, and  designating  them  as  true  expo- 
nents of  what  Fordham  has  a right  to  expect  of 
her  athletes.  Their  course  has  been  consistent. 
They  have  sunk  all,  personal  considerations 
when  the  interest  of  their  team,  and  hence  of 
the  College  and  its  preparatory  school  have 
been  at  stake.  They  have  played  with  a snap 


and  a dash  that  has  filled  us  all  with  admiration, 
and  they  merit  the  commendation  of  us  all — 
and  they  have  it  ! We  congratulate,  we  thank 
them,  and  we  hope  their  example  will  not  be 
lost  on  those  who  should  learn  from  it,  and  that 
it  may  bear  fruit  in  all  departments  of  sport, 
and  particularly  in  the  baseball  struggles  of 
next  spring. 

To  the  Alumni  and  Others. 

To  most  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  the  am- 
ount of  alumni  news  that  each  issue  of  the 
Monthly  presents  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. Ours  is  distinctively  a college  publication, 
and  our  alumni  notes  consist  mainly  of  stray 
gleanings  from  the  daily  papers  and  from  old 
boys  who  are  revisiting  Fordham.  Knowing 
the  pleasure  it  must  give  to  graduates  to  even 
see  in  print  the  name  of  an  old  college  chum, 
it  is  our  purpose  to  add,  in  every  possible 
way,  to  our  monthly  quota  of  alumni  news. 

Of  course  we  have  a very  extensive  field  to 
cover,  and  cannot  make  arrangements  at  once 
for  obtaining  this  news  through  regular  corres- 
pondents. Hence,  for  the  next  few  months, 
or  until  we  can  make  some  such  arrangements, 
we  must  request  all  Fordham  men  who  read 
these  lines  to  help  us  out.  The  assistance  we 
ask  is  simply  a line  or  two  about  yourself,  or 
about  any  other  Fordham  men  with  whom  you 
may  come  in  contact.  A newspaper  clipping, 
or  even  a business  or  professional  card,  may 
furnish  us  with  a news  item  of  interest.  There 
are  many  men  who  leave  college,  and,  as  far  as 
their  fellow-alumni  are  concerned,  they  drop 
out  of  existence.  Their  associations  and  in- 
terests carry  them  away  from  their  friends  of 
their  college  days.  Through  our  columns 
these  men  may  be  kept-  in  touch  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  the  College  ; and  to  make 
this  union  close  and  more  binding  will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Fordham  Monthly. 
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Where  is  Mr.  Dooley  ? 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  the  original  of 
that  name.  He  died  long  ago.  Nor  do  we 
mean  the  gentleman  whose  praises  are  still 
sung  and  played  on  our  streets.  But  where  is 
that  genial  aristocrat  of  aristocrats  in  his  pecul- 
iar line,  whose  droll  philosophy  was  our  solace 
on  many  a dreary  day  ? In  other  words,  what 
has  become  of  Finley  Peter  Dunn  ? It  has  been 
whispered — whispered  only — that  the  fun-pro- 
ducing, yet  thought-bearing  productions  of  his 
facile  pen  have  been  bought  up  by  some  news- 
paper corporation  and  suppressed  for  fear  of 
injury  to  the  Trusts.  Is  it  so  ; or  has  the  re- 
doubtable Dooley  given  up  his  happy  ways  and 
settled  down  to  mere  journalism  ? True,  some 
of  his  lucubrations  had  in  them  a sting  for  the 
monopolists;  true,  he  made  fun  of  our  Philippine 
policy  ; and  perhaps  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Captains  of  Industry,  or  even  of  some 
particular  political  party,  that  he  should  hie 
himself  from  the  gaze  of  men.  But  is  it  worth 
it  ? Is  it  proper  that  the  vast  army  of  readers — 
call  them  the  unemployed  if  you  will — should 
be  deprived  of  sound  wit  and  humor  that  the 


fortunes  of  the  moneyed  kind  might  be  spared 
them  ? How  often,  on  a dull  day — and  days 
that  were  not  dull,  too — when  recitations  were 
over  and  the  pipe  doing  duty,  have  we  renewed 
friendship  with  this  modern  philosopher,  Mr. 
Dooley  ! In  a well-worn  Morris  chair,  how  we 
laughed,  with  the  winter  wind  outside,  ovei 
“ A Little  Essay  on  Books,”  “ International 
Amenities,”  C£  Cuba  vs.  Beet  Sugar,”  “ Reform 
Administrations,”  and  the  others,  and  in  our 
reading,  how  often  have  we  wished  that  Mr. 
Dooley  might  never  die,  but  go  on  writing  for- 
ever just  such  books  as  he  has  written  ! 

Then,  why  our  query  ? Simply  this.  If  any 
one  has  heard  anything  of  this  friend  of  human- 
ity, please,  oh,  please,  help  us  poor  unfortunates 
who  know  not  what  has  become  of  him.  If  he 
is  gathering  data  for  a new  series,  we  are  con- 
tent to  wait  ; if  sickness  claims  him,  let  us  know, 
that  we  may  offer  our  sympathy;  but  if  the 
“ Trusts”  have  him  cornered,  let  us  all  unite 
to  pull  him  from  his  difficult  position  and  give 
him  back  to  his  own — the  great,  the  fun-loving 
American  people,  who  love,  and  ever  will  love 
Mr.  Dooley.  T.  J.  A.  M.,  ’04. 


COMirva  EINTERTAIINMEINTS. 


Appearance  of  the  Dramatic  Club,  Dec.  2D. 

ON  the  evening  of  December  2d  the  Dra- 
matic Club  will  present  its  annual 
play.  This  performance  will  be  the 
last  given  in  the  old  Armory  Hall  by  the  club, 
and  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  together 
a large  audience.  The  play  itself,  “ A Night 
Off  ,”  is  said  to  be  a capital  one,  full  of  quaint 
dialogue  and  amusing  situations.  The  fact 
that  it  was  an  especial  favorite  of  the  late  great 
playwright  and  manager,  Augustin  Daly,  should 
make  for  its  support  by  all  lovers  of  true 
comedy.  An  excellent  cast  has  been  selected, 


and  the  coach  in  charge  informs  us  that  every- 
thing promises  well  for  a select  rendering  of 
the  comedy. 

Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  Sanctum,  or  from 
Mr.  John  R.  C.  Desmond,  ’04,  at  his  office  in 
Senior  Hall. 

The  Christmas  Concert. 

Dulcet  strains  of  harmony  divine  issuing  from 
the  music  rooms  in  the  after  dinner  hours  keep 
in  our  minds  the  pleasant  thought  that  Christ- 
mas is  coming,  and  the  Glee,  Banjo  and  Man- 
dolin Clubs  are  making  ready  for  the  concert 
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the  night  before  our  holiday  home-going.  A 
rare  musical  treat  is  in  store  for  us,  judging  from 
fragments  which  we  have  heard.  One  day  the 
silver-toned  mandolins  are  trembling  forth  joy- 
ous notes,  another  day  the  merry  “ plunk  ” of 
the  banjo  prevails  in  the  latest  irresistible  se- 
lections, warranted  to  cure  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  drive  dull  care  away.  The  Banjo  Club  has 
one  piece  in  particular  that  would  set  dancing 
a Methuselah.  Again,  the  warblers  of  the  Glee 
Club  are  rehearsing,  with  wondrous  volume  and 
harmony,  an  entrancing  medley  of  Moore’s 
Melodies  in  a new  arrangement  by  our  gifted 
Professor  Halm  ; again,  we  hear  a song  of  fun 
and  frolic  from  the  latest  and  choicest  dramas 
now  on  the  city  boards,  and  then  a Christmas 
carol  peals  forth,  while  the  angels  stop  to  listen. 


Manager  Desmond  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  condition  of  musical  affairs. 

The  concert  will  be  given  here  in  Armory 
Hall  on  Friday  night,  December  18th.  The 
hall  is  not  as  large  as  the  one  we  are  to  have 
at  our  disposal  when  the  new  building  is  fin- 
ished, and  consequently  only  a limited  number 
of  tickets  will  be  sold  and  no  complimentaries 
issued.  This  will  insure  seats  to  patrons.  Our 
many  friends  will  wish  to  see  us  in  dazzling 
evening  dress  or  in  military  costume  for  the 
piece  entitled  “ Fordham’s  Very  Swell  Cadets,” 
written  by  a Fordham  Alumnus,  and  we  regret 
that  the  hall  is  not  larger.  The  proceeds  from 
the  concert  will  be  devoted  to  athletics,  and 
they  will  be  welcomed,  judging  from  the  mag- 
nificent schedule  that  Manager  Clark  is  now 
completing  for  the  Varsity  baseball  team. 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 

The  Baccalaureate  we  present  to  our  readers  in 
this  issue  a very  complete  re- 
port of  the  baccalaureate  sermon  delivered  be- 
fore the  class  of  1903  in  the  chapel  last  June. 
We  need  not  remark  that  it  was  our  intention 
from  the  first  to  print  this  eloquent  discourse, 
but  its  publication  has  been  so  insisted  upon 
by  those  who  heard  it,  and  even  by  those  who 
only  heard  of  it,  as  to  forbid  even  the  sugges- 
tion of  suppressing  it. 

The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Owen  A.  Hill, 
S.  J.,  sometime  Professor  of  Freshmen  at  Ford- 
ham,  and  now  one  of  the  faculty  at  Holy  Cross 
College.  To  him  the  class  of  1903,  and  Ford- 
ham  men  in  general,  present  their  warmest 
thanks,  while  they  once  again  echo  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 

A contemporary  calls  this  baccalaureate 
“ one  of  the  striking  utterances  at  recent  Cath- 
olic College  Commencements.” 

News  comes  from  Nicaragua, 
’91  of  the  continued  successes  of  a 

very  firm  friend  of  Fordham 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  David  Arellano,  ’91.  Mr. 
Arellano  continues  to  remember  his  old  College, 
and  in  a very  practical  manner  constantly 
proves  that  remembrance.  He  is  prominent  in 
legal  circles  in  Nicaragua,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  lawyers  of  that  state. 

A poem  written  by  Mr.  Arellano  in  ’97,  when 
there  was  hopes  of  the  Nicaragua  route  being 
chosen  for  our  canal,  may  be  in  order  now,  when 
those  hopes  are  revived.  We  may  remark  that 
our  alumnus  is  very  much  interested  in  the  new 
canal. 


Among  recent  visitors  we  were 
’87  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Joseph 

Kelly,  ’87,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Kelly  was  on  his  wedding  tour,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  his  bride.  Several  of  his  school-fel- 
lows had  expressed  the  opinion  that  Joe  was 
confirmed  in  his  bachelor  ways,  but  the  latter 
took  pams  to  prove  them  wrong.  Mr.  Kelly, 
we  understand,  is  engaged  in  his  profession 
of  engineering  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  We  ex- 
tend to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Kelly  our  best  wishes. 

But  a few  days  intervened  be- 
’97  tween  the  last-mentioned  visit 

and  the  coming  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Quinlan.  Mr.  Quinlan,  besides 
distinguishing  himself  in  classics,  was  famous 
as  an  athlete  while  here.  He  is  of  the  class  of 
’97,  and  his  wife  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
McManus  of  Boston.  Frank  was  married  on 
Wednesday,  October  14th,  and  among  the 
ushers  at  the  ceremony  were  Mr.  Gerald  J. 
Barry,  ’98,  and  Mr.  C.  Adams, ’98,  both  of  New 
York,  most  intimate  friends  of  the  groom. 

Mr.  Quinlan  is  practising  law  in  Boston,  to 
which  cultured  metropolis  he  carries  with  him 
the  hearty  congratulations  of  old  Fordham  to 
himself  and  bride. 

At  the  great  exposition  to  be 
’94  opened  next  year  in  St.  Louis, 

there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  the 
work  done  in  Jesuit  colleges  throughout  the 
land.  We  learn  that  the  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
’94,  ex-Congressman  from  New  York,  is  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  display.  Mr.  Glynn  is  one  of 
the  three  United  States  Commissioners  to  the 
Fair  appointed  by  the  President.  He  has  also 
a prominent  position  on  the  Committee  of 
Education. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


In  the  Wall  Street  Summary  we 
72  read:  “The  Hon.  Morgan  J. 

O’Brien,  who  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  political  parties  and  factions  was 
elected  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Appellate  Division  of  that  Court, 
bringing  to  that  body  an  admirably  trained 
mind  stored  with  legal  knowledge,  a judge  who 
combines  courtesy  and  knowledge  of  affairs 
with  dignity  and  technical  qualifications,”  read 
a most  interesting  and  instructive  article  on 
“ Law  and  Money  ” before  the  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation, assembled  in  convention  at  San  Fran- 
cisco during  October.  From  the  article,  which 
might  be  considered  as  the  view  of  a distin- 
guished graduate  of  the  profession  of  his  adop- 
tion, we  quote  : 

“Law  as  a science  and  in  its  practical  oper- 
ation is  a branch  of  human  knowledge  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  man  than  any  other  which  deals  with 
the  affairs  of  life.  Those  unfamiliar  with  the 
broad  field  it  covers,  might  naturally  ask,  what 
does  it  know  of  inventions,  commerce,  mech- 
anism, medicine,  chemistry,  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy and  the  numberless  subjects  it  has  yearly 
to  consider  and  pass  judgment  upon  ; and, 
above  all,  what  can  it  know  about  money  ? It 
should  be  remembered  that,  however  varied 
may  be  the  forms,  there  are  but  two  powers  in 
Government — ‘ One,  the  power  of  the  sword, 
sustained  by  the  hand  that  wields  it,  and  the 
other,  the  power  of  the  law,  sustained  by  an 
enlightened  public  opinion.’  In  a republic, 
therefore,  upon^practically  every  subject  about 
which  men  differ  and  take  issue,  if  the  issue  is 
forced  to  a contest,  its  final  settlement  must 
be  found  in,  or  referred  to,  the  law.  We  are 
now  using  the  word  in  a restricted  sense,  as 
meaning  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  which 
constitutes  the  law  of  the  land  as  contained  in, 
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or  evidenced  by,  statutes  and  judicial  decis- 
ions. 

“ It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  persons  out- 
side the  legal  profession,  though  aware  of  the 
general  application  of  the  term  to  all  disputed 
questions,  seldom  go  far  enough  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  broad  scope  and  the  ex- 
tensive field  which  the  law,  as  actually  admin- 
istered, covers.  The  physician  may  confine 
himself  to  medicine,  the  clergyman  to  theology, 
the  merchant  to  commerce  and  the  financier  to 
money  and  its  employment ; but  when  physi- 
cians disagree  and  merchants  differ,  when 
financiers  are  unsuccessful  in  their  schemes, 
then  the  lawyer  and  the  judge  are  required  to 
give  that  time  and  thought  and  study  which  are 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  disputed  ques- 
tions and  to  reaching  a just  and  intelligent 
final  disposition  of  them.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  dwell  briefly  upon  a subject 
which  ever  since  the  foundation  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  extensively  engaged  the  attention  of 
courts,  namely,  the  application  of  legal  princi- 
ples to  contracts  requiring  the  payment  of 
money,  and,  by  an  illustration  or  two,  show  how 
that  application  has  been  made,  and,  inciden- 
tally, to  say  a word  on  the  subject  of  money 
itself ” 

On  the  15th  of  October,  confir- 
’86  mation  exercises  tvere  held  in 

St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Quarry- 
ville,  N.  Y.  The  local  paper  states  that  it  was 
a day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  that  parish,  as  it  was 
the  first  time  that  an  archbishop  had  ever 
visited  the  parish’and  conferred  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation.  The  houses  were  tastefully 
decorated  and  arches  of  flowers  were  construct- 
ed along  the  line  of  the  procession.  On  entering 
the  church,  His  Grace  of  New  York  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  cordial  welcome  given 
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him,  and  then  proceeded  to  confirm  the  children. 

Many  of  the  clergy  of  the  archdiocese 
attended  the  ceremony,  and  all  expressed  their 
pleasure  and  offered  congratulations  to  the  new 
rector  at  Quarry  ville.  Rev.  Thomas  Halpin,  ’86. 
We  beg  to  be  numbered  among  the  latter’s  host 
of  friends,  and  to  join  with  them  in  best  wishes 
in  his  good  work. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  25th,  Very 

’53  Rev.  Dean  William  McNulty, 

’53,  celebrated  the  fortieth 

anniversary  of  his  Rectorship  of  St.  John’s 

Church,  Paterson,  N.  J.  At  his  own  request 
the  occasion  was  commemorated  by  Church 
services  only.  A Solemn  High  Mass  was  sung 
on  the  day  mentioned.  A sermon  on  Catholic 
education,  a subject  very  dear  to  the  Dean, 
was  preached,  and  the  choir  intoned  the  Te 
Deum. 

“ After  the  ceremonies  were  over  there  were 
hundreds  of  the  congregation  who  crowded 
around  the  aisles  and  waited  for  the  Very  Rev. 
Rector  to  come  out,  just  to  touch  his  hand. 
He  did  come  out,  and  he  blessed  them,  and  as 
he  turned  in  his  quick  way  to  the  rectory  there 
was  a dimness  about  his  eyes  and  his  face  was 
flushed.” 

I11  sending  our  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
very  Rev.  gentleman  on  his  commemorating 
his  fortieth  year  of  grand  endeavor  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  religion,  we  cannot  but  marvel  at 
the  work  he  has  done,  evidences  of  which  meet 
the  eye  of  the  vistor  to  Paterson  at  every  turn. 
Universally  loved  and  respected  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike,  his  labors  have  been 
blessed  indeed.  Kind,  paternal,  overflowing 
with  charity,  an  indefatigable  worker,  he  seems 
to  find  his  whole  reward  in  doing  the  Master’s 
bidding.  We  should  like  to  say  here  how  kind 
he  has  been  to  Fordham,  but  we  are  under 
promise  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  himself  to  say 


nothing  of  his  proved  affection  for  Alma 
Mater.  We  wish  him  many  happy  returns. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
’02  the  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ekin  Ridall,  sister  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hansen  Ridall  of  Pittsburg,  to  Mr. 
William  Flood  Rafferty,  ’02,  of  the  same  city. 
The  interesting  ceremony  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday Nov.  4th. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Petitde- 
Late  Pastor  at  magne,  S.  J.,  Assistant  at  St. 

Fordham  Peter’s  Church,  Jersey  City, 

died  of  heart  disease  at  St. 
Francis’  Hospital,  that  city,  on  Nov.  2d.  Fr. 
Petitdemagne  was  born  in  Alsace  Lorraine  in 
1826.  Among  several  important  positions  of 
trust  which  he  had  held  in  Jesuit  institutions 
throughout  this  province,  he  was  for  several 
years  pastor  of  the  church  at  Fordham.  His 
funeral  was  held  from  the  same  College  church 
and  interment  followed  in  the  College  ceme- 
tery. 

Captain  John  E.  McMahon,  U. 
'80  S.  A.,  Artillery,  has  been  ap- 

pointed judge  advocate  at  the 
general  court-martial,  ordered  to  convene  at 
Plattsburg  Barracks,  New  York. 

In  a letter  which  contained  his 
’89  subscription  to  the  Monthly  in 
’95  advance,  we  find  some  interest- 
ing news  concerning  an  O.  F., 
from  Belize,  British  Honduras.  The  writer  is 
Mr.  John  B.  Rosada,  ’89-’95.  He  speaks  of  the 
old  times,  begs  for  news  of  his  friends  among 
the  boys  of  that  period  and  his  professors,  and 
promises  to  call  on  his  coming  north.  Mr. 
Rosada  is  in  business  with  his  father,  who  is  a 
general  merchant  and  exporter  in  Belize. 
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Mr.  Andreas  Crosas,  ’97,  already 
’97  a deservedly  popular  lawyer  in 

Puerto  Rico,  visited  the  College 
during  his  recent  visit  to  the  States.  He  was 
entertained  by  Messrs.  McCormick,  McManus 
and  O’Brien  in  the  senior  quarters.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Crosas  himself  did  much  to  make  his  stay 
memorable,  for  between  smokes  he  amused  us 
by  his  many  quaint  stories  of  life  in  our  new 
possessions. 

Mr.  George  Grainger,  ’97,  accompanied  Mr. 
Crosas,  and  the  memories  of  the  glee  club  in 
other  days  were  revived  with  the  aid  of  these  two 
charming  gentlemen.  The  guitar  was  produced, 
and  with  Mr.  Crosas  as  accompanist  and  the 
quartette  in  good  voice,  a delightful  evening 
was  passed. 

Needless  to  say,  both  gentlemen  inquired  for 
the  Monthly,  and  are  down  on  the  list. 

Rev.  Joseph  Harm,  S.  J.,  has 
Changes  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Oratory  and  Elocution,  and  as- 
sumes the  office  of  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic 
Club. 

Mr.  Thomas  Miley,  S.  J.,  is  now  Lecturer  in 
Physics. 

Rev.  Thomas  Freeman,  S.  J.,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Physics  departments,  holds  the 
same  position  in  Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 
Rev.  Owen  A.  Hill,  S.  J.,  is  now  professor  of 
Junior  year  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester. 

Students  of  the  8o’s  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Rev.  Wiliam  J.  Gannon,  S.  J.,  for  some 
time  superior  of  the  Missions  and  an  esteemed 
Prefect  at  Fordham,  has  been  appointed  Rector 
of  Boston  College. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death 
590  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Reilly,  ’90, 
which  sad  event  took  place  at 
his  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  during  last  summer. 


Prior  to  the  recent  strenuous 
’75  elections,  Fordham  was  in  a 

’88  quandary  regarding  one  par- 

ticular office  under  contest,  that 
of  President  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  It 
so  happened  that  two  O.  F’s  were  in  quest  of 
that  important  post  of  honor,  so  lordham  was 
bound  to  win.  The  Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  '75, 
the  present  incumbent,  and  Hon.  Joseph  I. 
Berry,  ’88,  were  after  the  honors.  After  a lively 
campaign,  conducted  with  becoming  consider- 
ation on  both  sides,  Mr.  Haffen  was  returned 
victor. 

To  both  gentlemen  we  extend  our  congratu- 
lations on  their  high  standing  in  a community 
which  deemed  them  worthy  to  stand  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  this  community, 
and  to  Mr.  Haffen  we  offer  felicitations  on  his 
being  retained  in  office. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  campaign 
was  the  reception  given  President  Haffen  dur- 
ing one  of  the  meetings  by  the  upper  classmen. 
At  a meeting  held  without  the  College  gates  he 
was  greeted  by  a part)'’  of  the  students  with 
the  College  yell,  and  turned  aside  from  his  set 
speech  to  express  his  pleasure  at  the  reception 
accorded  and  his  love  for  his  Alma  Mater. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Dervin,  ’98-’99,  writes 
’98-’99  us  under  date  of  Sept.  21st, 
1903.  He  has  studied  medicine 
since  his  departure,  first  at  Bellevue  in  N.  Y. 
City,  and  then  for  three  years  at  Leipzig  and 
Munich,  taking  his  M.  D.  from  the  latter  uni- 
versity only  a short  time  ago.  Dr,  Dervin  ex- 
pects to  take  up  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  government  service. 

On  Sept.  22d,  1903,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Sasseen, 
A.  M.,  was  married  to  Miss  Clementine  Thiery 
by  Rev.  Daniel  O’Dwyer,  ’84,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  Fordham 
Monthly  felicitates  the  happy  couple. 
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Mr.  John  McGlynn  (0.  F.), 
’90-’93  visited  us  during  the  month. 

Mr.  McGlynn  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  leading  hotel  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  but 
finds  time  now  and  again  to  return  to  Alma 
Mater  and  renew  the  memory  of  other  days. 
For  an  hour  or  two  he  regaled  us  with  some  of 
the  amusing  incidents  of  the  past.  Mr.  Mc- 
Glynn was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  formerly 
a Miss  Fagan,  and  by  his  mother,  remembered 
as  an  esteemed  friend  and  benefactress  of  old 
Fordham. 

We  were  favored  during  Octo- 
’87  ber  by  a visit  of  Messrs.  Adrian 

et  seq.  and  John  Wingerter  (O.  F.),  of 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  They  have 
established  a flourishing  tobacco  business  in 
the  South,  and  bring  excellent  reports  of  their 
brothers.  Dr.  Charles  Wingerter,  ’87,  is  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  Wheeling,  occupying  a 
high  position  both  in  his  adopted  profession  and 
in  the  community  generally.  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Wingerter,  ’92,  is  a successful  lawyer  in  the 
same  city.  Mr.  Bernard  (O.  F.),  another  bro- 
ther, has  settled  in  Ohio,  where  he  is  connected 
with  a big  manufacturing  concern.  The  last 
named  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  brothers  who 
is  married. 

News  comes  from  Mr.  Valen- 
’02  tine  Oldshue,  ’02,  of  Pittsburg. 

He  is  one  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  that  city,  and  is  doing  his  best  to  help  stamp 
out  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  which  made  its 
appearance  a few  months  since.  We  learn  also 
that  “ Bob  ” Maloney,  ’02,  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Pittsburg,  while  “Jim”  White,  '02, 
of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  is  going  in  for  politics. 

Mr.  Oldshue  renewed  his  subscription  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith- 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S. 
In  J.,  former  Rector  here,  and  at 

Retreat  one  time  Provincial  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  spent  several  days 
at  Fordham  in  retreat.  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Hansel- 
man,  S.  J.,  Prefect  in  the  late  ’8o’s  and  now 
Rector  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Rev.  William  Brett,  S.  J. , Rector  of 
Woodstock  College,  the  Jesuit  House  of  Studies 
in  Maryland,  have  also  been  in  retreat  here. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  invita- 
'65  tion  to  attend  a reception  ten- 
dered to  Flis  Grace,  Archbishop 
Farley,  ’65,  D.  D.,  by  the  Brownson  Catholic 
Club,  on  the  formal  opening  of  their  new  club 
house,  Nov.  16th. 

Mr.  Thos.  MacManus,  Sr.,  ’71, 
*71  accompanied  by  his  family, 
visited  the  College  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month.  He  was  welcomed  by  Rev. 
Fr.  Rector  and  several  members  of  the  faculty. 
His  son,  Mr.  Joseph  MacManus,  is  a mem- 
ber of  this  year’s  Senior  class. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  J.  Doran 
'60’s  (O.  F.),  a student  here  in  the 

late  ’6o’s,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  in  Brooklyn,  died  of  pneu- 
monia in  that  city  on  Nov.  nth.  Fr.  Doran 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  June  14th,  1839. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  early  life  and  studied 
classics  at  Fordham,  going  thence  to  the  Sem- 
inary of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  Niagara  Falls, 
where  he  studied  theology.  He  was  ordained 
in  Buffalo  on  June  nth,  1870,  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gess of  Detroit.  The  late  Bishop  Loughlin,  of 
Brooklyn,  assigned  him  to  St.  Stephen’s  as  As- 
sistant. He  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the 
church  at  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  years,  and  in  addition  to  extending  the  par- 
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ish,  established  missions  at  Manhasset  and  Port 
Washington.  From  Roslyn  Fr.  Doran  was 
transferred  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in 
Brooklyn,  and  then,  at  his  own  request,  was  sent 
back  to  Roslyn.  A few  years  later,  the  con- 
gregation requesting  it,  he  was  made  Rector  of 
St.  Stephen’s. 

Fr.  Doran  was  an  energetic  pastor  of  souls, 
a kind  and  charitable  friend,  and  one  of  the 
most  loyal  of  our  alumni.  R.  I.  P. 

As  we  go  to  press,  word  comes 
’89  to  us  of  the  death  of  another 
loyal  alumnus  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Victor  Morrisse,  ’89.  We  hope 
to  give  an  extended  notice  of  his  brief  but  suc- 
cessful career  in  our  December  issue. 

The  Dramatic  Club  will  present 
Dramatics  Augustin  Daly’s  comedy,  “ A 
NightOff,”  on  Wednesday,  Dec. 
2d.  Rehearsals  are  now  in  order,  and  a treat  is 
promised  our  many  friends.  “ A Night  Off” 
is  a high-class  comedy,  the  members  engaged 
are  all  well  adapted  to  the  parts  assigned,  and 
the  wit  and  humor  of  the  play  will  serve  to 
make  the  evening  of  Dec.  2d  a memorable 
one  in  the  annals  of  the  club.  Tickets  of  ad- 
mission are  at  fifty  cents  each. 

We  have  been  at  considerable 
'03  pains  to  Iea~n  the  present  status 
of  last  year’s  class.  We  have 
particulars  of  the  following  : Messrs.  Charles 
J.  Murn,  honor  man  of  the  class,  and  Ruhl  are 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ; 
Rogers,  at  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Dunwoodie  ; 
f'ogarty,  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute  ; Smith, 
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in  business  ; Messrs.  Delli  Paoli,  O’Brien  and 
Grimley  are  at  Columbia  Law  School ; Messrs. 
Murray  and  Blauvelt  of  the  Monthly  Staff 
have  taken  up  journalism,  the  former  on  the  N. 
Y.  American , the  latter  on  the  A7".  Y.  Telegram ; 
Messrs.  Keane  and  McGee  are  studying  electri- 
cal engineering  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  ; Kiernan,  at 
Columbia  School  of  Pedagogy  ; O’Rourke  and 
Adams  are  connected  with  the  Subway  Com- 
mission ; Mr.  James  McLaughlin  had  begun 
the  study  of  law  at  Columbia,  but  owing  to  a 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  has  given  over  the 
study  until  next  year. 

The  sympathy  of  faculty  and  students,  and 
particularly  the  students  down  at  St.  John’s 
Hall,  are  extended  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Guiney,  S.  J. 
His  brother,  Mr.  M.  Guiney,  a most  success- 
ful contractor  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  died  sud- 
denly in  that  city  during  September. 

£Ue  JmiUm  Calendar  for  1004. 

The  Fordham  College  Calendar  for  1904  is 
under  preparation,  and  will  be  on  sale  about 
the  first  week  in  December.  It  promises  to  be 
a beautiful  as  well  as  useful  souvenir.  The 
covers  will  be  of  heavy  white  board  with  trim- 
mings of  maroon  and  gold,  and  the  college  seal, 
highly  embossed,  as  a centre  piece.  The  cal- 
endar for  each  month  of  the  coming  year  will 
be  supplemented  by  various  views  of  College 
buildings  and  Fordham  teams  in  athletics. 
The  price,  which  is  considered  very  reasonable, 
will  be  $1.25,  part  of  which  is  to  go  to  the 
athletic  fund. 

Further  information  concerning  the  1904  Cal- 
endar will  be  cheerfully  furnished  at  the  Sanc- 
tum, 
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SENIOR  HALL. 

THOUGH  the  retreat  is  now  a thing  of  the 
past,  yet  Fr.  O’Donovan’s  kind  and  im- 
pressive little  talks  have  been  rooted 
deep  in  our  hearts.  His  words  of  advice  were 
to  the  point,  and  we  are  sure  that  sound  reso- 
lutions followed. 

With  the  ending  of  the  retreat  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  College  societies  began  in  real 
earnest,  as  was  shown  by  the  number  of  new 
members  admitted  into  their  fold.  The  Dra- 
matic Society  was  the  first  to  enliven  things  on 
the  Division,  with  a very  successful  entertain- 
ment given  to  the  old  members.  It  was  both  a 
social  and  financial  success.  The  new  men 
admitted,  however,  will  vouch  for  the  contrary, 
for  each  one  had  to  pass  through  the  beautiful 
ritual  of  the  society.  The  election  of  officers 
took  place  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order,  and  the  following  were  the  elect : — 

John  R.  C.  Desmond,  04,  President. 

James  P.  Clark,  ’04,  Vice-President. 

Edmond  O’Connor,  ’05,  Treasurer. 

Dominic  O’Reilly,  ’04.  Secretary. 

Chester  A.  Dady,  ’04,  Stage  Manager. 

Nelson  Edge,  ’04,  Property  Man. 

After  the  regular  admittance  of  new  members, 
the  Moderator  announced  the  title  of  the  next 
play,  “ A Night  Off,”  which  will  take  place 
some  time  in  December.  We  congratulate  the 
society  for  the  very  successful  entertainment 
given  the  evening  of  its  reorganization. 

The  Parthenian  Sodality  met  on  the  16th 
of  October  for  the  election  of  officers.  The 
result  was  as  follows  : — Prefect,  Joseph  Mac- 
Manus,  ’04 ; 1st  Assistant*  Thomas  Plunkett, 


’04  ; 2d  Assistant,  Edmond  O’Connor,  '05  ; 
Secretary,  John  McLaughlin,  ’05  ; Treasurer, 
Thomas  Mansfield,  ’06  ; Lectors,  Thomas  J. 
A.  McCormick,  ’04,  and  Arthur  L.  Hurley,  ’04  ; 
Organist,  Paul  Maher,  ’07. 

Ever  since  the  Glee  Club  was  reorganized, 
its  members  meet  for  rehearsal  twice  a week. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  rehearsals,  we  augur 
a very  successful  year  for  the  club.  If  we 
were  to  judge,  however,  by  one  or  two  of  the 
singers  voicing  forth  their  melodious  tones 
throughout  the  whole  day  and  part  of  the  night, 
even  going  as  far  as  to  give  vent  to  their  shrill 
and  deep  notes  in  the  “ Aquarium,”  we  would 
advise  them  that  the  sooner  they  train  their 
voices  in  private  the  better  it  will  be  for  those 
who  will  have  to  listen  to  them  on  the  18th  of 
December,  the  night  of  the  first  concert. 

The  Mandolin  and  Banjo  Club  have  also 
started  their  regular  rehearsals,  and  every  day 
greater  improvement  is  shown  by  those  given 
to  these  branches. 

Every  afternoon  finds  the  basket  ball  squad 
hard  at  work,  putting  themselves  in  condition 
to  carry  out  the  fine  schedule  already  arranged 
by  Manager  McLaughlin,  ’05,  who  has  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  make  his  schedule  superior 
to  those  of  former  years. 

Ail  being  at  the  College  on  Election  night, 
and  wishing  to  make  the  still  shadows  of  the 
night  gleam  with  Tammany’s  victory,  set  out 
“with  marshal  tread  and  high  tossed  head” 
to  parade  the  Campus.  The  College  songs  ring- 
ing through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  together 
With  the  burning  of  the  guard  houses,  whith 


Murray,  Suit.;  Cassassa.  L.  II. : Murphy,  F.  B. ; Thompson.  R.  H. ; Convery,  R.  T. ; Hinchliffe,  Manager. 

Glynn,  Sub.;  MeGraw,  Quarter. 

Seiler,  R.  E. ; White,  R.  G. ; Ryan,  C. ; Bowes.  L.  G. ; Barry,  L T. ; O’Reilly,  L.  E. 
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have  withstood  the  storms  of  many  winters — 
for,  as  the  College  legend  tells  ns,  they  were 
once  visited  by  the  Father  of  our  country  dur- 
ing the  Revolution — have  left  an  impression  on 
all  not  soon  to  pass  from  our  memories. 

Joseph  Macmanus,  1904. 

FRESHMAN  FOOTBALL. 

The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Freshmen  to 
make  a favorable  showing  on  the  gridiron  have 
up  to  the  present  met  with  the  success  they  so 
well  deserve.  Their  record  thus  far  speaks  elo- 
quently in  favor  of  the  good  work  done  by  the 
eleven. 

St.  Paul’s  School,  Second,  o ; Freshman,  o. 

This  inauguration  of  our  season  at  Garden 
City,  October  14th,  was  even  more  favorable 
than  the  score  indicates.  Not  having  tried  our 
mettle  against  an  opposing  team,  we  stipulated 
for  short  halves,  with  the  result  that  we  failed 
to  score,  though  we  pushed  the  Second  team 
steadily  towards  the  goal  we  so  earnestly  cov- 
eted. Perhaps  it  were  better  thus.  The  clean, 
gentlemanly  game  of  the  Saint  Paul’s  boys, 
their  neat  team  work,  and  his  own  courteous 
treatment  of  our  boys,  all  reflected  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  coach,  Mr.  Weymouth,  and  we 
now  rejoice  that  not  even  the  disappointment 
of  defeat  mars  the  pleasant  relations  that  exist 
between  the  two  teams.  Martin  and  Coogan, 
our  ends,  both  distinguished  themselves  by 
swift,  clever  work  in  tackling  and  blocking  ; 
while  Keville,  having  mustered  courage  to  carry 
the  ball  in  the  quarter-back  run,  made  the  four 
longest  gains  of  the  game. 

Stamford  H.  S.,  6 ; Freshman,  o. 

No  amount  of  playing  against  St.  Paul’s  would 
have  prepared  us  to  encounter  Stamford  on 
October  21st.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  representing  the  High  School  were 


not  trained  under  the  modern  set  of  rules. 
Anyway,  with  our  captain  out  of  the  game  and 
our  quarter-back  and  right  end  unexpectedly 
and  unavoidably  absent,  we  stood  almost  no 
chance  of  scoring,  and  with  all  due  modesty,  we 
assert  that  it  is  very  much  to  our  credit  that  the 
heavier  team  only  succeeded  in  scoring  against 
us  in  consequence  of  a fluke  at  a most  unfavor- 
able moment.  Norton,  as  right  half-back  on 
our  team,  put  up  a plucky,  aggressive  game  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  Curley,  as  right  tackle, 
ably  seconded  his  efforts  in  breaking  through 
the  strong  interference  of  the  opposing  team. 

Freshman  Team,  ii  ; Riverview  Military 
Academy,  o. 

November  4th  saw  our  first  victory  won 
against  Riverview  at  Poughkeepsie.  It  was  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  usual  steady  line- 
bucking of  Brennan  and  Murray  ; but  Daly,  at 
quarter,  deserves  honorable  mention. 

Freshman,  22  ; Dreadnaught  A.  C.,  o. 

Dreadnaught  met  defeat  for  the  first  time  in 
two  years,  during  our  first  home  game,  No- 
vember 8th.  The  game  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
even one,  and  the  score  mounted  up  only  when 
the  opposing  team  had  been  worn  down  by 
hard  playing.  An  80-yard  run  for  a touchdown 
by  Reihing  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  game. 

Freshman,  6 ; Morris  H.  S.,  o. 

We  met  with  determined  resistance  from 
Morris  High,  on  our  home  grounds,  November 
nth,  but  our  touchdown  came  in  the  second 
half,  while  our  goal  was  never  in  danger  during 
the  game. 

Freshman,  6 ; Xavier  A.  C.,  o. 

The  hardest  game  we  have  had  this  season 
resulted  in  our  victory  by  a very  narrow  mar- 
gin, on  November  15th.  Xavier  A.  C.  admir- 
ers who  saw  their  team  play  at  Fordham  say 
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they  have  never  seen  the  club  play  better,  and 
vve  came  very  near  being  scored  against  on  two 
occasions.  Good  line  work  by  the  Fordham 
boys  averted  the  danger  at  one  crisis,  while 
superb  running  and  tackling  by  our  guards, 
Conlon  and  Sutcliffe,  prevented  another  touch- 
down. Brennan,  Murray  and  Rodriguez,  our 
back-field,  rushed  the  ball  in  fine  style,  and  on 
the  whole  this  was  undoubtedly  the  best  exhibi- 
tion of  football  playing  the  team  has  given  this 
year. 

Good  luck  to  our  friends  across  the  “ Quad,” 
the  Invincibles  ! We  regret  that  our  own  play 
prevents  us  at  times  from  being  on  hand  to  ap- 
plaud their  fine  work.  We  hear  their  encour- 
aging cheers  often  resounding  from  our  own 
side  lines,  and  we  wish  we  could  in  like  man- 
ner show  the  pride  we  take  in  our  younger 
associates. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

The  officers  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  for  the  following  term  are  : — 
John  Hinchliffe,  Prefect  ; Charles  S.  Cassasa, 
First  Assistant ; Walter  A.  Fitch,  Second  Assist- 
ant ; Siebrand  Neuwenhous,  Secretary  ; William 
H.  McCarthy  and  Herman  Heide,  Lectors  ; Vin- 
cent Seiler  and  Carl  Colell,  Sacristans  ; Cajetan 
Quesada,  Organist. 

In  T.  W....  we  have  a real  human  pin- 
cushion who  would  demand  a large  salary  and 
occupy  no  mean  rostrum  in  Barnum’s  congress 
of  freaks. 

The  Greek  meets  Greek,  but  now  in  peace. 
“ Agamemnon  ” Hinchliffe  and  “ Achilles  ” Neu- 
wenhous have  forgotten  the  past,  and  now 
they  take  their  constitutional  on  the  walk 
around  Second. 

If  “ Andy  ” had  lived  during  the  period  of 


the  Olympic  games,  his  brow  would  have  been 
decked  with  laurels  of  a conqueror,  for  he  would 
easily  have  vanquished  the  best  of  discus 
throwers.  It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  the 
quoits  are  not  imbedded  in  the  sturdy  rafters 
of  the  grandstand. 

Hello,  Bert  ! How  is  the  Smoky  City  ? We 
wonder  if  all  the  goodies  are  consumed  by  this 
time.  Certainly  you  didn’t  forget  to  bring 
“Eddie”  a piece  of  cake  ! 

The  “ Macs  ” and  the  “ Ls ’’struggled  for  su- 
premacy the  other  night,  and  the  “ Macs  ” came 
out  victorious.  The  sons  of  Erin  have  always 
had  a brawny  arm. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Invincibles’  showing  on 
the  gridiron.  They  are  men  of  grit  and  nerve, 
and  bring  glory  to  the  Division  by  their  victo- 
ries. Good,  steady,  consistent  work  has  shown 
that,  though  light,  they  are  a formidable  team. 
The  season  was  begun  with  the  heavy  Mar- 
ion A.  C.,  and  despite  their  weight,  they  were 
unable  to  score.  Never  once  did  they  threaten 
the  Invincibles’  goal.  Their  stone-wall  defense, 
however,  prevented  the  Invincibles  from  scor- 
ing. 

The  Freshman  team  invited  us  to  a friendly 
game,  and  of  course  we  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  odds  were  against  us,  for  we  had  to  struggle 
against  last  year’s  famous  team.  However,  we 
managed  to  keep  them  away  from  our  goal  and 
by  wonderful  tactics  to  send  Bowes  over  their 
lines  for  a touchdown. 

Morris  High  invaded  our  campus,  and  were  a 
stranger  to  behold  their  great  crowd  of  rooters, 
he  would  certainly  believe  that  the  Zion  host 
had  migrated  to  Fordham.  Although  they  out- 
weighed us  fifteen  pounds  to  a man,  they  were 
unable  to  score.  Our  plucky  little  quarter  and 
our  fast  left  end  made  several  remarkable  runs, 
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whilst  the  men  on  the  line  held  their  oppo- 
nents to  a standstill.  Manager  Hinchliffe  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  this  occasion.  Although 
we  menaced  their  goal  several  times,  we  were 
prevented  from  scoring. 

The  Warriors  engaged  ourattention  on  Elec- 
tion day,  but  they  gave  us  no  trouble,  and 
were  defeated  to  the  tune  of  22-0. 

The  Intermediates  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
played  their  annual  game  with  our  team. 
Weight  was  against  us,  and  so  we  lost.  The 
pride  of  Second  put  up  a sterling  game,  and 
though  the  Xaviers  were  giants  compared  to 
them,  they  prevented  a large  score.  The  Inter- 
mediates are  a fine  lot  of  players,  and  we  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  many  victories.  Score, 
17-0. 

Our  next  opponents  were  the  Spalding  A.  C. 
of  Brooklyn.  Their  reputation  had  travelled 
before  them,  and  we  were  prepared  for  a hard 
contest.  But  our  “ Fordham  right  ” and 
“Fordham  left”  completely  baffled  them,  and 
they  departed  from  our  campus  beaten  by  a 
score  of  28-0. 

Our  trip  to  Betts’  Academy,  Stamford,  added 
another  tally  to  our  string  of  victories.  Cas- 
sasa  seemed  to  find  a weak  spot  in  every  posi- 
tion of  Betts’  Second  He  carried  ball  and 
team  for  several  yards,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
almost  literally  nail  him  to  the  earth  to  prevent 
him  from  creeping  for  a gain  of  several  feet. 
Score,  22-5. 

New  Rochelle  High  School  proved  a little 
stronger  than  we  imagined.  Again  did  weight 
come  into  the  question.  Our  team  put  up 
a splendid  game,  even  though  the  score  of 
11-0  confronted  them  at  the  end  of  the  first 

half.  M worked  the  delayed  pass,  and 

whilst  the  High  School  boys  were  trying  to 


prevent  “ Murph  ” from  going  through  centre, 
O’Reilly  had  placed  the  ball  between  the  goal 
posts  for  a touchdown.  McGraw  kicked  the 
goal.  With  every  prospect  in  sight  for  securing 
another  touchdown,  time  was  called,  and  Sec- 
ond was  compelled  to  register  her  second  de- 
feat. Score,  1 1-6. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  games  of  the  season 
was  the  one  played  with  Columbia  Grammar. 
The  visitors  at  one  part  of  the  contest  had  the 
ball  on  our  3-yard  line,  but  the  Invincibles 
braced  themselves  wonderfully  and  held  the 
blue  and  white  for  downs.  Then  our  machine 
started  to  work,  and  by  remarkable  end  runs 
and  steady  line-plunging  they  carried  the  ball 
the  whole  length  of  the  field  and  over  the  goal- 
line for  a touchdown.  In  the  second  half,  by  a 
series  of  plays  the  Invincibles  put  the  ball  on 
Columbia’s  2-yard  line.  Bowes  was  called  back, 
and  our  tandem  formation  pushed  him  over  the 
line.  McGraw  kicked  the  goal.  Score,  11-0. 

The  following  are  the  scores  not  mentioned 
above  : 

Wesleyan  A.  A.,  0;  Invincibles,  6. 

Madison  A.  C.,  0 ; Invincibles,  6. 

Willows,  0;  Invincibles,  5. 

Yonkers  High,  0 ; Invincibles,  17. 

There  is  another  team  on  Second,  and  their 
victories  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  They  call 
themselves  “ Actives,”  and  there  is  not  a more 
active  team  in  the  College  than  this  combina- 
tion. They  are  full  of  football  lore,  and  if  a mite 
heavier,  would  make  the  “I’s”  put  up  a sturdy 
fight  to  down  them.  “ Tilly  ” is  not  only  a 
battering-ram  in  himself,  but  he  seems  to  pos- 
sess some  wonderful  unguent  that  causes  him 
to  slide  through  the  opponents’  line  for  a gain 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  every  time  the  ball  is 
confided  to  his  keeping.  Reihing  and  Leo  do 
their  share  of  the  work  and  do  it  well,  while 
Martin  and  Fitch  work  the  delayed  pass  so  well 
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that  the  other  team  simply  stands  aghast. 
Manager  and  Quarter-back  Gleises  is  certainly 
to  be  commended  for  his  fine  work. 

They  have  played  thus  far  the  following 
games  : 

Elton  A.  C.,  0 ; Actives,  60. 

Ramblers,  0;  Actives,  28. 

Augustinian  Acad.,  22;  Actives,  0. 

Xavier  Midgets,  0;  Actives,  11. 

Public  School  No.  10,  0;  Actives,  17. 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Acad.  Second,  0 ; Actives,  12. 

Falcon  A.  C.,  0 ; Actives.  18. 

Raladhin  A.  C.,  0 ; Actives,  45. 

Peekskill  High,  5 ; Actives,  23. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  that  Haffen’s  timely 
punting  prevented  the  Actives  from  piling  up 
the  score.  Capt.  Haffen  has  a squad  of  “ Vets,” 
and  they’ve  promised  to  make  things  lively  for 
all  competing  elevens.  They’ve  christened 
themselves  “ Reserves.”  Uniforms  are  a mat- 
ter not  worthy  of  consideration  with  this  bril- 
liant line-up. 

Loring  M.  Black,  ’07. 

Vincent  Seiler,  ’07. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

As  we  pass  the  new  building,  we  notice  that 
the  builders  have  finished  the  Stone  Age  and 
are  now  working  on  the  Iron  Age.  We  think 
that  the  Golden  Age  of  Fordham  is  near  at 
hand. 

The  Midget  football  team  lines  up  as  fol- 
lows : — Right  end,  Chiriboga  ; right  tackle, 
O’Neill  ; right  guard,  Rignev  ; centre,  McKen- 
na ; left  guard,  Vela  ; left  tackle,  Repetti  ; left 
end,  Curley  ; quarter-back,  Pallen  ; right  half- 
back, Galvin  ; full-back,  McCaffrey  ; left  half- 
back, Quilty.  Substitutes,  Shieldes,  Higgins, 
Redington,  and  Hennessy. 

The  team  is  the  strongest  which  the  Midgets 
have  ever  placed  upon  the  gridiron,  and  victor- 
ies are  numerous.  They  have  not  yet  been  de- 


feated, and  have  won  from  some  teams  that 
were  fifteen  pounds  heavier  to  the  man.  These 
are  some  of  the  games  and  the  results  : 

Oct.  3.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mount  Vernon,  29-0. 

“ 10.  P.  S.  No.  54,  6-5. 

“ 17.  Reynold  A.  C..  15-0. 

“ 24.  Trinity  A.  C.,  6-0. 

“ 29.  Cathedrals,  6-0. 

Nov.  4.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  17-0. 

One  defeated  team  wanted  another  game,  but 
were  refused,  because  they  were  altogether  too 
heavy.  Their  captain  was  told  that  he  was 
twice  the  size  of  our  Captain  Curley.  “What 
difference  does  that  make,”  the  other  replied, 
“ if  we  cannot  lay  our  hands  on  him  ?” 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  football,  we 
must  publicly  thank  our  coach,  Mr.  James 
Fallon,  ’04.  His  knowledge  of  the  game  has 
made  the  Midgets  what  they  are — invincible. 

Five  marble  washstands  have  been  placed 
at  our  convenience.  They  are  so  attractive  that 
we  have  noticed  some  boys  washing  their  hands 
as  many  as — well,  as  many  as  several  times  a 
day.  We  are  afraid  that  some  hands  will  get 
thin  before  the  craze  is  over.  Twenty  new 
lockers  give  us  all  plenty  of  room  for  storing 
away  things. 

We  celebrated  the  elections  by  a bonfire, 
which  was  brighter  than  most  any  other  one. 
We  sang  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
crackling  of  burning  wood,  and  enjoyed  our- 
selves immensely.  In  the  morning  of  Election 
day  the  Midgets  defeated  St.  Francis  Xavier 
in  football.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  a 
drop-kick  from  the  field  on  the  thirty-yard  line 
by  the  mighty  right  end,  Chiriboga,  who  made 
a clean  goal.  After  the  bonfire  we  were  invited 
to  the  play-room  for  a feast  of  ice-cream,  all 
kinds  of  cake,  candy  and  soda. 

John  F.  Galvin. 

Victor  V.  Gleises, 


Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  (Ph.  D.,  Fordham) 
Director  of  Track  Athletics 
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CHRISTMAS  BELLAS. 


fpjje  frosty  breath  of  Christmas  svJells 
©Oer  the  frozen  bills ; 
prom  the  iron  tongues  of  the  brazen  bells 
dAn  elfin  jubilation  Wells, 

09itb  jo\)  the  crisp  air  thrills. 

©n  fancy’s  silent  pinions  borne 
Back  tbro’  tpe  centuries  boar, 
fpbe  music  of  that  primal  morn 
09ben  eartb  grew  young  in  (grist's  neW  daWn 
My  spirit  bears  once  more. 

©nee  more  in  Oisior\  1 bebold 
fpbat  radiar\t  choral  host, 

C^bile  far  athwart  tbe  midnight  Wold 
^be  mighty  harmony  is  rolled, 

^Pbe  flashing  glory  tossed ! 


•poW  many  hearts  oppressed  by  care 
(pbose  Wondrous  tones  ha\)e  healed, 
©And  eyes  long  moist  With  grief’s  despair 
§hone  With  forgotten  mirth,  Where'er 
tpbe  Christmas  bells  hatfe  pealed  ! 

C/9itbin  their  hallowed  anthem  lies 
Deep  bid  a magic  spell, 

ODbicb  Sudden  Wakes  ar\d  earthward  flies 
C$hen  Christmas  bells  thro’  all  the  skies 
l^ing  out  “Emmanuel!” 

Par,  far  across  the  Wreck  of  time 
6’er  may  that  paean,  ring; 

<gAnd  merry  bells  in  eOery  clime 
<$At  ^ule-tide  flin|  their  pealing  chime 
In  praise  of  Christ,  our  King! 

{*•  3-  M-,  ’04- 
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A CHRISTMAS  IN  OLD  VIRGINIA. 


THE  noble  old  mansion  rests  on  the  brow 
of  a high  hill,  banked  on  the  left  and 
behind  by  stately  groves  of  oak  and 
poplar.  To  the  right  the  hills  roll  on  till  lost 
to  view  ; in  front  a broad  plain  stretches  out 
to  the  shores  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  beyond 
the  river  the  land  rises  again,  forming  a chain 
of  hills  which  loom  up  like  a breastwork  to 
keep  the  valley  safe  from  harm.  Still,  lest  a 
sense  of  confinement  should  mar  the  wild  free- 
dom of  the  spot,  far  to  the  right  the  river  can 
be  seen  winding  and  turning  till  it  has  found 
its  way  to  the  Chesapeake. 

So  you  know  the  place  : and  into  this  still 
wilderness  a traveller  is  now  riding,  hardly 
knowing  whither  his  road  is  taking  him.  It  is 
the  depth  of  winter — only  a few  days  before 
Christmas — and  a light,  dry  snow  has  covered 
the  hills  and  the  plain.  His  horse  moves  un- 
easily, the  light  snow  packing  under  the  hoofs, 
but  the  rider  is  lonesome  and  urges  the  an- 
imal on.  Here  and  there  the  quiet  of  his  ride 
has  been  broken  by  the  barking  of  some  lean 
hound  which  the  darkies  are  so  fond  of  keep- 
ing, but  there  has  been  no  sign  of  white  men 
nor  any  dwelling  larger  than  a log  cabin. 

An  hour  later  he  marks  an  avenue  running 
into  the  main  road.  This  surely  does  not  lead  to 
a cabin,  so  he  will  try  here  for  his  night’s  lodg- 
ing. Looking  straight  up  the  avenue  and  then 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  two  white  pillars  can  be 
seen  through  the  vista  of  trees,  and  his  heart 
takes  hope.  The  road  turns  sharply  off  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  winding  around  by  a less  steep 
ascent,  bringing  him  after  a turn  past  the  old 
negro  quarters,  now  in  ruins  save  for  one  or 
two  cabins  that  by  rude  patching  have  lived  to 


this  day.  Near  the  front  gate  stood  two  more 
cabins,  where  the  servants  lived,  but  the  rider 
passed  them  by  and  came  past  a high  hedge 
of  box-wood  before  the  white  pillars  he  had 
seen  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  There  stood 
the  mansion;  but  the  doors  were  closed  and  the 
windows  barred,  and  his  hope  fell.  He  gazed 
about  and  marvelled  at  the  old  place.  Next 
to  the  two  pillarsupholding  the  doorway  others 
on  either  side  supported  the  long  porch  ; then 
at  either  end  of  the  porch  (for  the  house  was 
all  length)  were  large  windows,  and  beyond  them 
corner  rooms  open  on  every  side  to  the  light. 
In  the  centre  of  the  house  there  was  another 
story  and  a wing  built  back  of  the  entrance 
hall  ; — but  what  mattered  how  the  house  stood 
if  he  could  not  gain  an  entrance. 

He  turned  away  and  gazed  over  the  lawn  as 
it  fell  in  gentle  slopes  from  his  horse’s  feet  on- 
ward. How  far  was  the  next  village  ? He 
would  ask  at  the  gate;  so  he  knocked,  and  Aunt 
’Titia  told  him  it  was  some  miles  off,  but 
“ why  he  gwine  off  wrhen  he  could  stay  heah  ? ” 
Aunt  ’Titia  never  mistook  “ po  white  trash  ” 
for  “ gemmen  folks,”  and  knew  whom  she  was 
inviting. 

It  seems  that  the  family  were  to  return  from 
the  city  to  spend  Christmas  at  the  old  place  ; 
to-morrow  she  and  the  other  servants  were  to 
make  ready  for  them,  but  he  could  be  let  in  the 
house  to-night.  So  the  old  brass  key  was 
brought  forth  and  the  wide  door  swung  open. 
Welcome,  he  read,  written  in  withered  holly 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  He  was  doubt- 
ful about  entering  for  the  night — first,  he  was 
uninvited,  but  Aunt  ’Titia  assured  him  : “Ole 
Massa  an  Missus  wouldn’t  have  nuthin  ’ else  ” ; 
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and  his  second  fear  was  dispelled  when  Aunt 
’Titia  solemnly  said  : “ No  spirits  never  troubled 
this  house — Missus  wuz  de  Lord’s  own.” 

So  he  slept  peacefully,  and  next  evening  had 
so  grown  into  the  hospitality  of  the  house  that 
he  stood  in  the  doorway  with  the  darkies  to 
welcome  the  family  home. 

Of  course  he  was  urged  to  spend  Christmas 
with  them — who  ever  came  to  the  old  place 
without  lingering  on  a week  longer  than  he 
meant  to  stay  ? — and  no  one  so  much  as  no- 
ticed the  excuse  he  made  that  he  must  hurry 
on.  Why  should  a man  hurry  when  life  is  too 
short,  with  the  best  of  economy,  to  answer  a 
thousandth  part  of  our  desires  ? 

The  women  of  the  house  knew  their  duty  ; 
fresh  holly  leaves  were  brought  to  restore  the 
withered  “ Welcome,”  and  at  the  day’s  end  the 
red  berries  glowed  from  window  to  fireside 
and  the  lover’s  mistletoe  hung  under  the  swing- 
ing lamps.  The  men  roughed  it  with  their  guns 
and  dogs  all  day,  and  the  eve  before  Christmas 
found  them,  weary  with  the  day’s  sport,  quietly 
gathered  about  the  great  open  fire  in  the  li- 
brary. Christmas  eve  by  the  fireside ! What  a 
world  of  memories  rise  in  the  mind  as  the 
warmth  of  the  blazing  logs  unites  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  season  to  quicken  the  glow 
of  friendship  and  rouse  the  deepest  feelings  of 
the  heart!  And  fancy  awakens  and  fashions 
familiar  forms  out  of  the  lambent  flames — and 
someone  speaks  of  a friend  in' the  dead  past,  and 
the  others  remember  him — and  there  is  ex- 
change of  memories — and  peace  and  good-will 
reign  in  every  heart.  So  pass  the  solemn 
hours  before  dark  midnight  is  ushered  in  and 
the  hour  of  Christ’s  birth  is  at  hand. 

The  stranger  of  yesterday  is  a stranger  no 
longer — he  is  gathered  with  the  rest  by  the  fire- 
side. 

But  another  guest  is  there,  and  the  face  and 
voice  of  the  new-comer  trouble  the  stranger 


with  vague  memories  of  the  distant  past,  to 
which  he  can  give  neither  form  nor  place. 
Then  there  is  the  strange  coincidence  that  this 
is  the  very  woman  whose  mansion  and  grounds 
he  has  come  to  inspect.  It  startled  him  in  the 
midst  of  a quiet  chat — he  heard  her  speak  of 
the  pain  and  sadness  of  leaving  the  home  of  her 
childhood  and  seeing  the  estate  of  her  family 
pass  into  the  hands  of  another.  But  it  had 
to  be.  Since  her  father’s  and  her  brother’s 
death  in  the  war  the  funds  of  the  estate  grew 
lower  and  lower,  and  now  it  has  passed  by 
mortgage  into  other  hands.  The  stranger  felt 
uneasy  ; it  was  into  his  hands  the  estate  had 
passed,  and  his  agent  had  written  him  to 
know  how  they  should  dispose  of  the  property. 
Still,  who  was  this  woman?  where  had  he  met 
her  before?  why  should  she  seem  so  like  to 
one  he  had  known  long  ago  ? Thus  he  pondered 
till  an  hour  passed  by  and  it  was  near  to  mid- 
night. His  host  arose  and  bade  them  welcome 
in  the  hour  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  And  then, 
standing  around  the  great  hearth,  they  sang 
the  old  Christmas  carols,  a custom  hand- 
ed from  father  to  son  through  many  gen- 
erations. “Noel  ! O night  when  Christ  was 
born  ! ” And  sweetly  the  sounds  were  borne 
out  into  the  night  air  under  the  shining  stars, 
where,  gathered  round  window  and  doorway, 
the  negro  servants  stood  in  groups  waiting  to 
join  in  the  chorus.  The  stranger’s  heart  beat 
quickly.  Far  in  the  North  whence  he  had 
come,  amid  the  stir  and  excitement  of  city  life, 
he  had  never  known  of  a Christmas  eve  like 
this— so  solemn,  sincere  a witness  that  the  birth 
of  Christ  was  still  the  birth  of  a Saviour  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

The  carols  are  over,  and  the  host  turns  to 
his  lady-guest  and  begs  of  her  the  Pilgrim  song 
of  those  who  “ have  not  a lasting  abode  here  be- 
low.” Sweetly  she  begins,  and  her  voice  is  un- 
broken still,  though  the  lines  in  her  forehead 
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and  the  gray  hair  above  tell  of  the  many  years 
since  first  she  used  to  sing  it  at  the  old  planta- 
tion during  the  war  times,  in  her  youth. 

“ I’m  a pilgrim,  I’m  a stranger, 

I can  tarry,  I can  tarry  but  a night.” 

In  the  earnestness  of  her  song  her  face  grew 
young  for  a moment,  and  it  is  all  clear  to  the 
stranger  now.  He  has  heard  the  song  before, 
and  heard  her  sing  it,  and  memory  slips  back 
over  the  years,  and  once  more  he  is  lying  on  a 
pallet  in  the  long  ward  of  a Richmond  hospital. 
She  is  moving  to  and  fro  among  wounded  and 
dying  soldiers,  and  many  a one  like  himself  had 
died  under  the  rougher  care  of  army-surgeons 
but  for  her  gentler  ministrations  and  her  wo- 
man’s art  of  healing.  Once  when  able  to  move 
about,  he  had  asked  her  her  name  ; but  she, 
thinking  he  meant  to  show  his  gratitude,  re- 
pulsed him  with  the  answer  : “ ‘ Love  your  en- 
emies ’ is  a call  for  mercy,  not  for  affection  ; 
do  not  thank  me.  Fight  no  more  against  the 
South.”  A few  days  later  he  was  moved  off  in 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  not  until  this 
night  had  he  seen  her  again.  She  is  the  same 
woman  still,  slight  of  figure,  but  stately  in  her 
pose,  and  bearing  the  mark  of  high  birth  in  her 
clear,  decisive  features  and  her  quiet,  deter- 
mined voice.  At  last  he  will  thank  her  for  the 
life  she  saved.  Next  morning,  contrary  to 
every  rule  of  Southern  hospitality,  against  the 
sincere  entreaty  of  his  host,  in  spite  of  a heavy 
snowfall,  he  left  for  the  village  by  the  river  and 
took  the  boat  back  to  the  nearest  town. 

Christmas  came  and  went,  and  little  of  its 
charm  at  the  old  plantation  home  can  be  con- 
veyed except  to  him  who  has  known  and  loved 
it  there,  and  who  has  found  more  happiness  in 


its  simple,  heart-felt  merriment  than  he  ever 
found  in  places  where  wealth  and  vanity  have 
left  no  room  for  love.  Here  warm  and  earnest 
feelings — the  “ good-will  ” of  the  angel’s  mes- 
sage— were  the  chief  sources  of  joy  ; there  was 
no  splendor,  nor  any  show  nor  style  affected, 
that  might  choke  the  free  current  of  gladness 
in  the  heart  ; in  their  place  there  was  generos- 
ity and  bounty  and  unselfishness  of  joy.  Just 
to  have  seen  the  joy  of  the  old  servants  at  hav- 
ing their  masters  and  mistresses  back  to  the 
lonesome  plantation  would  have  cheered  the 
heaviest  heart — their  faces  fairly  beamed  and 
shone  with  delight.  And  how  Uncle  Woodson, 
butler  of  butlers,  born  with  the  air  of  a butler, 
lorded  it  over  the  less  fortunate  of  the  colored- 
folk  who  had  never  seen  the  wonders  of  life  in 
the  city  ! There  was  so  much  good-feeling  and 
laughter'among  them,  in  spite  of  their  minimum 
of  the  goods  of  this  life,  that  I doubt  if  it  could 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world  ; — even  in  this 
remote  district  it  is  slowly  changing  under  the 
new  order  of  things. 

Then,  a few  days  after  Christmas,  the  stranger 
made  himself  known — at  least  a letter  came  by 
special  post  to  the  lady  who  had  been,  like  him- 
self, a guest  of  Christmas  eve,  saying  that  the 
mortgage  claims  on  her  estate  had  been  lost  by 
fire,  and  the  Company  did  not  wish  to  enter  into 
a suit  for  new  claims.  How  consolinga  reward 
for  the  unselfish  devotion  shown  long  ago  in 
the  days  of  her  youth! — and  the  home  of  her 
father  and  grandfather  might  still  be  the  sacred 
repository  of  all  that  memory  kept  for  her 
through  the  years  since  the  war  had  taken  its 
share  of  the  living. 

Lochinvar. 
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A VANISHED  GLORY. 

(/91?ere  do  the  golden  sunbeams  hide 
0*9ben  e\)enin<g  shadows  rally, 

^And  out  of  their  haunts  in  the  forest  <|lide 
ipo  chase  them  o’er  moorland  and  Oalley? 
§ome  lurk  in  the  sheen 
©f  tbe  moonbeams,  1 Ween  ; 

(Some  \Jisit  tbe  lonely  stars ; 

<^And  some  in  tbeir  sleep 
/pbe  Hiccups  keep, 
ipill  morning  empurples  tbe  scars. 

Cohere  does  tbe  merry  laughter  flee, 
ipbs  bloom  of  cbil^b©od’s  grace, 

09ben  hastening  years  o’ershade  the  glee 
fphat  danced  on  its  sunny  face? 

§ome  smiles  may  remain 
eAmid  life’s  guilt  and  pain, 
eAnd  gleam  thro’  the  clouds  mirth-rWer\ ; 

©ut  its  silvery  peal 
fpbe  ar\gels  steal, 

<sAnd  bear  it  aWay  to  {'teatfen  ! 

Q>  M-,  ’04. 
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FRANCE  AIND  HER  DISASTERS. 

BEING  A SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  THE  CAUSES  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  COMMUNE. 


Second  Paper. 

ON  the  29th  Fremaire  of  the  year  2,  it  was 
decreed  by  the  National  Convention 
that  teaching  is  free  to  all,  but  that 
citizens  who  wish  to  become  teachers  shall  be 
bound  : 1st,  to  declare  to  the  municipality  their 
intention  of  opening  a school  ; 2d,  to  specify 
the  art  or  science  which  they  propose  to  teach  ; 
and  3d,  to  produce  a certificate  of  citizenship 
and  good  morals.  These  conditions  were  re- 
quired at  a time  when  the  whole  country 
seemed  to  be  one  conflagration  of  revolt  and 
vengeance,  and  when  the  most  sacred  relations 
of  life  were  broken  or  changed  to  suit  the  ex- 
travagant ideas  of  revolutionary  factions.  For 
them  to  propose  plans  of  education  then  was  as 
if  a public  sinner  were  to  preach  on  morals,  and 
a confirmed  drunkard  to  lecture  on  temperance. 

During  the  throes  of  this  terrible  crisis,  a 
deputy  named  Lackanal  broached  the  idea  of  a 
normal  school,  in  which  teachers  might  be 
trained  how  to  instruct  their  pupils  on  the 
rights  of  man — for  as  yet  there  was  no  question 
of  the  rights  of  woman — and  how  to  infuse  into 
their  youthful  minds  the  principlesof  republican 
morality  ( la  morale  republicaine ) instead  of  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel.  Certainly  the  plan, 
from  the  author’s  view-point,  embodied  states- 
man-like views  ; for  no  more  efficacious  means 
can  be  devised  for  perverting  a nation  than  the 
corrupting  of  its  schools.  But  amid  the  agita- 
tion of  the  time  there  was  no  room  for  perma- 
nent agitation.  What  was  decreed  on  one  day 
was  revoked  on  the  morrow  ; revolutionary 


passions  were  as  unsteady  as  the  ocean  ; the 
men  whose  bark  was  now  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave  were  in  a few  hours  after  in  the  depths 
of  the  abyss.  The  atrocities  committed  in 
Paris  sent  a thrill  of  horror  through  the  neigh- 
boring nations.  They  felt  their  danger.  Phys- 
ical force  they  might  repel,  but  the  ideas  which 
underlay  this  new  revolution,  unless  it  were 
suppressed,  could  not  be  kept  out  by  bayonets. 
All  Europe  rose  up  in  arms.  The  Convention, 
and  after  it  the  Directory,  had  to  struggle 
against  formidable  enemies  from  without,  while 
from  within  it  was  torn  with  the  fiercest  dis- 
cord. Day  after  day,  there  was  a cry  for  ven- 
geance and  for  blood.  One  after  the  other,  the 
leaders  of  the  different  factions  were  sent  to 
the  guillotine  ; the  normal  school  was  closed  ; 
Robespierre  was  tried  for  his  life,  and  his  system 
of  compulsory  education  set  down  as  one  of  the 
most  grievous  charges  against  him.  Listen  to 
Danton  denouncing  him  : “ Even  he  put  the 
seal  of  his  stupid  tyranny  on  education  by  the 
barbarous  provision  that  tore  the  child  from 
the  arms  of  its  father,  that  made  education  a 
servitude,  that  threatened  with  prison  and  death 
the  parents  who  should  wish  by  themselves  to 
fulfill  the  sweet  duties  of  nature,  the  most  sac- 
red functions  of  paternity.”  The  government 
was  now  struggling  for  existence,  and  all  the 
economics  of  interior  administration  were  re- 
quired to  supply  the  sinews  of  war. 

A plan  of  public  instruction  was  then  devised 
which  the  world  has  not  forgotten,  and  the  the- 
ory was  started,  as  Burke  says,  “that  a state 
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can  subsist  without  any  religion  better  than 
with  one.”  The  school  system  that  separates 
religion  from  education,  that  relegates  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  law  from  its  course  of  stud- 
ies, that  supposes  that  the  Christian  character 
and  manhood  are  built  up  on  knowledge  rather 
than  on  virtue,  was,  be  it  remembered,  cradled 
in  the  blood  of  the  first  terrific  French  revolu- 
tion. Before  that  time,  in  Christian  Europe, 
the  divorce  between  religion  and  science  wTas 
not  heard  of.  The  knowledge  of  God  was  in- 
stilled into  the  youthful  mind  with  that  of  crea- 
tures, and  it  was  considered  not  the  least  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  impress  on  youth  the  force  of 
moral  obligations  arising  from  just  laws  and 
from  legitimate  authority.  In  those  days,  char- 
ity warmed  the  Christian  home,  and  that  cold, 
calculating  spirit  which  traffics  on  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  poor  and  of  their  offspring  was  un- 
known. 

Already,  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  Church,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
naton,  a generation  had  grown  up  without  God 
and  without  Christian  faith.  It  was  now  only 
by  stealth  that  the  proscribed  Church  could 
come  near  her  children  ; parents  could  of 
course  teach  them  Christianity  in  their  homes 
and  sketch  to  their  opening  souls  the  holiness 
and  beauty  of  the  divine  offices  and  of  hallowed 
rites;  but  when  the  atmosphere  was  tainted  with 
infidelity,  it  was  only  by  a special  grace  that 
they  escaped  being  infected  by  it. 

At  last  the  end  came.  The  scenes  of  carnage 
of  the  revolution  were  brought  to  a close,  and 
some  order  was  put  into  the  seething  mass  of 
French  society  by  the  stern,  inflexible,  indomit- 
able will  of  the  first  Napoleon.  He  was,  his 
nephew  tells  us,  “ the  testamentary  executor 
of  the  revolution.”  He  had  just  returned  from 
Egypt.  The  reverses  of  the  French  arms  in 
his  absence  enhanced  his  glory  and  popularity. 
The  public  patience  was  exhausted  by  the  bick- 


ering of  the  legislatures  and  by  the  depression 
of  national  enterprise.  In  him,  therefore,  cen- 
tered the  hopes  and  honor  of  the  people.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  he  felt  emboldened  to 
disperse  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  five  hundred,  and  after  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  himself  proclaimed  First 
Consul.  The  work  before  him  was  undoubt- 
edly gigantic,  but  his  genius  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Under  his  direction  a code  of  laws 
embodying  the  new  ideas  was  published,  and 
by  his  orders  Christian  worship  was  solemnly 
restored  on  the  i ith  of  April,  1802,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame.  It  was  only  in  1808, 
however,  when  he  thought  that  his  throne  was 
firmly  established  and  his  dynasty  secure,  that 
by  imperial  decree  he  organized  the  Imperial 
University.  This  university  was  unlike  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  past.  It  embraced 
primary,  secondary  and  superior  education, 
spreading  itself  in  its  influence  like  a network 
over  the  youth  of  the  nation,  winding  itself 
around  the  peasant  child  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  as  well  as  around  the  scions  of  the 
haute  noblesse  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
As  extensive  in  its  jurisdiction  as  the  Empire  in 
its  palmiest  days,  this  great  institution  by  its 
branches  stretched  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Scheldt,  and  to  the  south  beyond  the  Anio  into 
the  precincts  of  the  Pope’s  territories.  “ His 
object  was,”  to  use  Napoleon’s  words,  “ to  or- 
ganize the  education  of  the  new  generation  in 
such  a manner  as  to  superintend  their  opinions, 
both  political  and  moral.”  Primary  instruction 
was  limited  by  an  imperial  decree  “ to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,”  while  the  civil  au- 
thorities were  enjoined  “ to  watch  that  teachers 
did  not  carry  their  instructions  beyond  their 
limits.” 

The  nature  and  aim  of  Napoleon’s  educa- 
tional plan  are  best  given  in  the  words  of  his 
nephew:  “Public  instruction  in  the  whole 
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Empire,”  says  this  imperial  writer,  “was  in- 
trusted exclusively  to  the  University.  The  Uni- 
versity was  composed  of  as  many  academies 
as  there  were  courts  of  appeal.  The  schools 
belonging  to  an  academy  were  placed  in  the 
following  order : ist,  The  faculties  of  the 
high  sciences,  and  for  the  conferring  of 
degrees;  2d,  the  lyceums ; 3d,  the  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  ; 4th,  the  institutions, 
schools  kept  by  private  teachers;  5th,  boarding 
schools  belonging  to  private  teachers  and 
devoted  to  studies  less  advanced  than  those 
pursued  at  the  institutions  ; 6th,  the  little  or 
primary  schools.  The  little  seminaries  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  University. 

The  University  was  presided  over  and 

governed  by  the  Grand  Master  appointed  by 

the  Emperor,  and  removable  at  his  will In 

the  impulse  which  he  imparted  to  instruction, 
Napoleon  replaced  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, which  until  then  had  been  almost 
exclusively  taught,  by  the  study  of  the  most 
useful  physical  and  mathematical  sciences. 

He  spared  nothing  to  honor  the  memory 

of  deceased  savants.  At  Osterode,  all  covered 
with  the  dust  of  battle,  he  gave  directions 
to  place  the  statue  of  D’Alembert  in  the  hall 
of  the  Institute.  He  caused  monuments  to  be 

erected  to  Voltaire  and  to  Rousseau 

“ When  a government  finds  itself  at  the  head 
of  a nation  which  has  just  thrown  off  all  ideas 
derived  from  the  past,  it  is  its  duty  not  only  to 
guide  the  present  generation,  but  to  bring  up 
the  rising  one  in  the  principles  which  caused 
the  revolution  to  triumph.”  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  details  of  this  vast  plan  of  national 
instruction,  but  they  suffice  to  show  that  in  it 
the  Church  in  France  had  little  or  no  control 
of  the  education  of  the  people.  The  State  had 
the  shaping  of  the  national  mind  to  its  own 
end  by  preserving  and  teaching  the  principles 
left  to  it  by  the  revolution.  In  Napoleon’s 


views  the  school  was  to  be  the  lever  of  his 
policy,  as  it  was  the  means  by  which  he  sought 
to  rule  not  only  over  the  bodies,  but  over  the 
souls  of  his  subjects.  In  the  catechism  of  the 
Empire  obedience  to  the  Emperor  was  to  be 
inculcated  as  faithfully  as  obedience  to  God. 

Four  years  after  its  foundation,  we  learn  from 
the  imperial  Almanac  that  the  University  was 
completely  organized  with  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  each  scientific  and  literary  depart- 
ment, and  with  correspondents  in  every  nation 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  Institute  held  the 
first  place  in  the  great  plan  of  teaching.  Its 
special  aim  was  the  cultivation  of  the  physical 
and  the  exact  sciences,  and  certainly  the  names 
of  Laplace  and  Legendre  on  the  roll  of  its  first 
professors  added  to  its  eclat.  But  the  Church 
had  no  more  to  do  with  its  adminstration  or  its 
teaching  than  it  has  at  present  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  United  States  Navy. 

The  aim  of  the  French  Institute  was  not  so 
much  to  teach  the  sciences  as  to  prosecute  re- 
searches, to  amass  the  learning  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  to  open  up  new  fields  of  investiga- 
tion. The  idea  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
magnificent  one,  and  if  carried  out  by  truly 
Christian  minds  would  have  conferred  ever- 
lasting honor  on  France.  Its  labors  of  about 
a hundred  years,  its  summary  of  observa- 
tions taken  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  its 
reports  furnished  by  some  of  the  first  literary 
and  scientific  scholars  of  the  age,  form  a library 
of  knowledge  that  is  hardly  rivalled  by  that 
of  any  other  people.  How  little  religion  was 
thought  of  by  those  who  governed  the  Institute 
may  be  inferred  from  the  single  fact  that  Vol- 
ney  held  a prominent  place  among  the  profes- 
sors of  the  literary  course  attached  to  it — that 
same  Volney  who  tried  to  undermine  all  re- 
vealed religion,  whose  chief  work  is  character- 
ized by  Feller  as  “ injurious  and  revolution- 
ary,” and  who,  when  professor  of  history  in  the 
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Normal  School  under  the  Convention,  according 
to  Michaud  endeavored  to  destroy  all  historical 
truth  by  claiming  to  prove  that  history  itself  is 
only  a tissue  of  prejudices  and  error. 

The  Institute  was  intended  principally  to 
promote  science  by  investigation,  the  Univer- 
sity proper  was  charged  with  the  education  of 
the  French  people.  Without  its  sanction,  or  in- 
dependently of  its  jurisdiction,  no  school  for 
public  instruction  could  be  opened  through 
the  Empire.  It  was  unlike  that  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  that  of  Paris  in  other  days  ; “ it 
was  rather,”  in  the  words  of  Alison,  “a  vast 
system  of  instructing  police  diffused  over  the 
country  in  connection  with,  and  dependent  on 
the  central  government,”  The  government 
schools  were  the  great  instrument  to  which 
Napoleon  trusted,  both  for  the  formation  of 
the  national  temper  into  a docile  and  submis- 
sive character  and  the  direction  of  its  whole 
moral  energies  to  the  purpose  of  military  ag- 
grandizement. At  all  these  schools  religion 
was  hardly  mentioned  ; political  studies  were 
altogether  prohibited,  moral  disquisitions  little 
regarded  ; but  geography,  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, the  physical  sciences,  fortification,  gun- 
nery, engineering,  and  whatever  tended  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  art  of  war,  was  sedulously 
taught  and  encouraged.  This  was  the  course 
of  studies  in  the  lyceums,  but  in  the  colleges 
were  taught  Philosophy,  History,  Rhetoric, 
Classical  and  French  Literature.  In  each  de- 
partment of  the  Empire  the  bishops  were  per- 
mitted severally  to  establish  a seminary  for  the 
education  of  ecclesiastics.  Communal  or  vol- 
untary schools  might  also  be  opened,  but  so 
shackled  were  they  by  government  restrictions 
that  after  a time  they  ceased  to  exist.  To 
make  a show  of  Christianity,  some  ecclesiastics 
were  appointed  as  chaplains,  a bishop  held  the 
office  of  first  chancellor  of  the  University,  but 
practically  they  had  no  more  to  do  with  its 


administration  and  its  studies  than  have  the 
chaplains  of  Congress  and  of  state  legislatures 
with  the  making  of  our  laws.  We  may  readily 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  education 
which  the  rising  generation  received  from  mas- 
ters who  themselves  had  for  the  most  part 
grown  up  under  the  influence  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau.  By  the  study  of  physical  science  the 
senses  of  youth  were  trained  to  note  every 
change  of  nature  ; their  minds  drawn  down  to 
matter  by  chemical  processes,  by  the  scrutiny 
of  mechanical  forces  or  by  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  There  was  much  to  incline 
the  soul  to  the  earth  and  make  it  earthly,  little 
or  nothing  to  elevate  or  make  it  heavenly. 
Even  in  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  day 
there  was  scarcely  anything  to  teach  tnan  the 
dignity  of  his  nature  and  the  destiny  in  store 
for  him.  Cut  off  as  France  had  been  from  all 
other  European  nations  during  the  revolution- 
ary epoch  and  that  of  the  Empire,  she  could 
not  interchange  thoughts  with  them.  She  had 
rejected  the  traditions  of  Christian  philosophy, 
and  now  the  almost  only  resource  left  her  was 
to  embrace  that  of  Condillac  and  his  disciples. 

According  to  these  masters  of  thought,  the  op- 
erations of  mind  are  simply  sensations  trans- 
formed. Pleasure  or  pain  alone  are  the  rule  of 
our  actions  and  the  matter  of  our  ideas  ; the  soul 
has  no  perception  of  its  own,  no  active  facul- 
ties to  extract  from  the  sensible  images  of  the 
imagination  ideas  wherewith  to  judge  and 
reason,  but,  like  the  brute  creation,  is  merely 
the  receptacle  of  impressions  and  only  fitted  to 
analyze  them  by  a more  perfect  organism.  In 
other  words,  as  La  Mettrie  and  d’Holbach 
taught,  man  is  only  organized  matter,  and  con- 
science and  right  and  duty  are  only  words  to 
express  the  prejudices  of  education.  This  was 
the  philosophy  that  was  in  one  form  or  another 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  a great  part  of  the 
youth  of  France  for  nearly  half  a century. 
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However,  it  was  obliged,  during  the  six  years 
which  elapsed  from  the  founding  of  the  univer- 
sity to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  to  hide  its 
hideousness.  The  strong  common  sense  of 
this  great  warrior,  despot  as  he  was,  saw  how 
such  impious  theories  are  the  negation  of  rea- 
son itself  and  the  destruction  of  all  moral  and 
social  order.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  he  was  not 
a man  to  be  trifled  with.  Professors  measured 
their  words,  but  for  the  keen  sensibilities  of 
youth  looks  and  gestures  are  as  suggestive  as 
words.  From  the  sardonic  smile  or  the  frivo- 
lous gesture  of  their  master  they  immediately 
infer  what  his  real  sentiments  are  in  regard 
either  to  religion  or  morality.  But  the  evil 
had  been  done  : doctrines  the  most  pernicious 
had  sunk  into  the  national  mind.  Scarcely 
heeded  at  first,  considered  perhaps  by  some  as 
mere  idle  speculations,  they  worked  out,  year 
after  year,  practical  results  in  every  class  of 
French  society.  The  premises  were  discussed 
in  the  schools,  but  the  conclusions  reached  the 
peasantry.  Then  there  happened  in  France 
what  must  happen  in  every  land,  the  intellectu- 
al and  moral  life  of  whose  people  is  undermined 
by  irreligious  or  vicious  teaching, — the  public 
good  was  merged  in  the  interests  of  political  or 
radical  factions  ; the  currents  of  thought  ran 
wildly  one  against  the  other  ; the  heart  of  the 
people  beat  high  under  the  excitement  of  am- 
bition or  the  delusion  of  theories,  while  “ pas- 
sions,” to  use  a thought  of  Burke’s,  “ forged 


their  fetters.”  The  faith,  the  intellect,  the 
chivalry  of  old  France  were  in  abeyance  be- 
cause the  Catholic  Church  was  not  suffered  to 
come  near  her  children  in  order  to  train  them 
to  a respect  for  religion  and  authority,  as  well 
as  to  a sense  of  the  obligations  of  Christian 
manhood.  Parents,  indeed,  even  under  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon,  were  legally  free  to 
educate  their  children  after  the  manner  they 
thought  best,  but  practically  they  had  no  choice. 
Forced  to  pay  taxes  for  state  education  they 
were  too  poor,  for  the  most  part,  to  support 
schools  of  their  own  and  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  University.  To  them  and  to 
their  children,  in  the  imperial  mind,  the  State 
was  to  be  all  in  all.  It  was  the  State  which  was 
to  make  their  consciences  and  to  be  their  su- 
preme law.  God  might  be  spoken  of  stealthily 
and  out  of  school  in  the  evening,  but  while  the 
sun  was  up  and  all  nature  v/as  speaking  of  Him, 
the  children  of  His  eternal  love  were  hindered 
from  praising  His  goodness.  Napoleon  little 
thought  that  the  end  of  his  greatness  was  so 
fast  approaching.  His  Empire  was  supported 
by  the  bayonets  of  half  a million  of  men,  and 
thousands  of  teachers  were  enforcing  the 
nature  and  the  aims  of  his  progressive  policy. 
His  dynasty,  he  fancied,  was  to  last  for  ages. 
Yet  a few  months  more  and  the  world  would 
see  that  mighty  empire  crumbled  to  ruins  and 
the  grandeur  and  glories  of  war  and  statesman- 
ship vanish  like  the  mist  of  the  morning. 

R— . 
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O Jesu  liquidum  sit  mihi  nunc  melos, 

Ut  dignum  meritis  eximiis  Tuis 
Fundam  voce  sonante 
Carmen  nobile  versibus. 

Pastores  vigiles  sidereis  choris 
Auditis,  properant  ad  stabulum  pii, 
Divinumque  puellum 
Curvatis  genibus  colunt. 

Regressisque  brevi  munere  splendido 
Lstis  in  sua  tecta  opilionibus  : 

En  magno  comitatu 
Festivi  veniunt  Magi ! 

Reges  magnanimi  sidere  fulgido 
Permoti,  superis  sedibus  advenam 
Descendisse  sciebant 
Qui  coelom  regerat  Deus. 

Jam  linquunt  patriam  regnaque  dulcia, 

Jam  quodcumque  suum  prscipuum  decus, 
Mirantesque  reponunt  ; 

Nostris  est  oculis  nova 
Stella  oblata.  Adeunt  limina  regia 
Gaudentes  : puerum  mox  alibi  Deum 
Invenere  jacentem 
Flexo  et  poplite  procidunt. 

Aulam  grata  replet  magna  fragrantia 
Cum  reges  retegunt  munera  grandia, 

Quae  nunquam  repetenda 
Effusa  tribuunt  manu. 

Jesu  coelipotens,  qui  sacra  mystica 
Evolvis  reserans  Gentibus  obsitis, 

Heu,  caligine  densa  ! 

Grates  O referant  Tibi. 

O nines  perpetuo  coelicolae  melo. 

At  simus  memores  nos  quoque  muneris 
Sincerse  fidei  quam 

Cunctis  Jesulus  attulit.  — G.,  ’05. 
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THE  OLD  SCHOOL  AND  THE  NEW. 


IN  our  family  there  is  an  annual  event  to  which 
we  all  look  forward  with  pleasure  and  look 
backward  with  regret.  My  father  has  an 
old  friend  in  the  West  who  visits  us  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Like  Christmas,  he  comes 
but  once  a year,  and  like  Christmas,  too,  he 
remains  for  an  octave.  He  and  father  were 
schoolmates  in  their  younger  days,  and  the 
lapse  of  years  has  not  lessened  their  early  friend- 
ship. And  yet,  they  are  divergent  on  every 
conceivable  point  ; they  differ  in  character,  in 
politics,  in  literary  and  artistic  tastes  and  in 
religious  matters.  My  father  is  a democrat, 
his  friend  is  a republican  ; father  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  future,  his  counterpart  is  a doter  upon 
the  past;  the  former  is  progressive,  the  latter 
highly  conservative  ; the  guest  is  a Hard-Shell 
Baptist,  the  host  is  soft-shell,  or  no  shell  at  all. 
But  these  differences  only  serve  to  produce  vari- 
ety in  harmony,  for  the  men  agree  to  disagree. 

In  order  to  conceal  my  own  identity,  I shall 
not  reveal  my  parent’s  name.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  have  behind  us  a long  line  of  Dutch 
ancestry  and  that  we  are  among  the  oldest 
families  in  America,  the  Indians  always  ex- 
cepted. There  is  many  a patroon,  but  never  a 
poltroon,  nestling  among  the  branches  of  our 
genealogical  tree.  Our  friend  from  the  West 
is  just  as  highly  connected.  If  things  in  the 
social  world  were  as  they  should  be,  his  name 
alone  would  entitle  him  to  a place  among  the 
Four  Hundred.  But,  alas  ! blue  blood  without 
corresponding  wealth  does  not  count  for  much 
in  this  prosaic  age  of  ours  ; and  all  the  wealth 
our  worthy  guest  can  boast  of  flows  in  his 
veins.  In  my  honest  opinion,  the  man  possess- 


es something  incomparably  better  than  either 
wealth  or  pedigree  or  a sonorous  name,  in  that 
he  is  blessed  with  a clear  head  and  a kind 
heart.  The  poet  was  right  who  said  : 

“ Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.” 

Our  Western  visitor  is  called  Diederich  Von 
Schoonhoven  ; and  if  there  be  anything  in  a 
name,  it  must  be  in  pronouncing  it  properly. 
That  harsh-looking  combination  of  consonants 
is  music  to  the  ear  when  thrilled  on  a Dutch 
tongue. 

As  far  as  outward  appearance  goes,  Mynheer 
Schoonhoven  might  sit  for  a life-size  picture  of 
the  traditional  Uncle  Sam,  except,  of  course, 
that  he  is  not  clad  in  stars  and  stripes.  He  is 
lean  and  willowy  by  nature,  and  he  has  made 
himself  more  so  by  philosophy.  He  maintains 
that  the  human  body  is  made  up  of  warring  ele- 
ments, which  are  held  together,  not  by  their 
natural  affinities,  but  by  the  laws  of  life.  Hence, 
the  thinner  the  body,  the  less  the  soul  has  to 
do  in  the  way  of  uniting  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances. And  thus  he  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
lean  people,  as  a general  rule,  live  longer  than 
fat  people.  In  discussing  the  question  with 
father,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  his  prin- 
ciple may  be  carried  too  far  ; and  that  when  a 
person  is  as  thin  as  a rail  or  a bean-pole,  he 
has  about  reached  the  limit.  This  bit  of  reas- 
oning shows  that  the  man  is  a born  philosopher. 

Nay,  he  is  something  more  ; he  is  a teacher 
by  profession.  He  taught  for  several  years  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York,  but  his  exces- 
sive conservatism  cost  him  his  position.  He 
could  not,  or  rather  he  would  not,  teach  what 
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he  designated  as  “ the  fads  of  modern  peda- 
gogy.” He  himself  was  a disciple  of  the  old 
school,  and  as  such  he  inclined  more  to  the 
three  R’s  of  his  forefathers  than  to  Drawing  or 
Botany  or  Hygiene  or  Ornithology.  He  re- 
fused positively  to  study  Psychology,  or  to  con- 
form in  any  way  to  the  latest  improvements  in 
teaching,  or  to  pass  the  required  examinations, 
and  so  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  a post 
which  he  had  filled  with  distinction  for  several 
years,  and  to  wend  his  way  westward  in  search 
of  more  congenial  ideals.  His  old-fashioned 
ways  were  more  appreciated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest  primeval,  and  he  took  charge  of  a 
country  school  a little  to  the  windward  of  that 
hallowed  spot  which  is  now  known  as  the  City 
of  Zion. 

In  going  west  he  took  with  him  an  adopted 
child,  whose  little  history  is  of  some  import- 
ance. When  the  boy  was  a lad  of  two  or  three, 
he  and  his  twin  brother  were  made  orphans  by 
the  loss  of  their  father  and  mother,  who  were 
drowned  in  returning  from  Europe.  One  of 
the  twins  was  called  Fritz,  and  the  other  Max. 
One  was  adopted  by  two  maiden  aunts,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Schoonhoven.  But  which  is  Max, 
and  which  is  Fritz,  remains  a mystery  to  the 
present  day.  In  their  infancy,  they  were  so 
much  alike  that  nobody  could  tell  them  apart 
except  their  mother,  and  she  is  dead  and  gone. 
One  was  chubby  and  plump,  the  other  was 
plump  and  chubby  ; the  former  had  black  hair, 
the  latter  had  raven  locks  ; he  was  so  much 
like  him  that  the  neighbors  thought  he  was 
not  himself  but  his  brother.  The  boys  were  so 
often  confounded  that  they  answered  indiffer- 
ently to  either  name  ; and  hence  they  them- 
selves have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  was  finally  decided, 
by  the  toss  of  a coin,  that  the  schoolmaster’s 
orphan  should  have  a monoply  of  Fritz,  while 
his  brother  was  to  have  the  exclusive  possession 
of  Max. 


*3i 

Apropos  of  these  brothers,  Mr.  Schoonhoven 
has  a wealth  of  anecdotes  about  twins  from 
Romulus  and  Remus  down  to  the  latest  exhibi- 
tion in  Barnum’s.  And  every  year  when  he 
comes  to  pay  us  his  Christmas  visit  he  has  a 
new  supply.  I have  heard  so  many  that  one 
drives  the  other  out  of  my  head,  and  so  I have 
forgotten  them  all  except  the  last.  This  was 
the  case  of  two  brothers  on  a western  ranch, 
who  had  a thousand  points  of  resemblance  and 
not  one  of  divergence;  in  fact,  they  were  so  much 
alike  that  even  a mother’s  instinct  could  not  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.  Nay,  more  ; they 
themselves  seemed  at  times  to  question  their 
own  identity.  One  was  Peter,  and  the  other 
Paul.  Now,  it  fell  out  on  a certain  occasion  that 
when  Peter  entered  a large  store  to  purchase  a 
suit  of  clothes,  he  came  nigh  upon  a huge  mir- 
ror ; and  seeing  his  own  image  reflected  therein, 
he  exclaimed  in  a tone  of  surprise  : “ Hello  ! 
Paul  ; what  are  you  doing  here  ? ” When  one 
was  unwell,  the  other  took  his  place,  and  no- 
body but  themselves  was  the  wiser  of  the  fact. 
Mr.  Schoonhoven  declared  that  whatever  one 
did  the  other  could  do  equally  well.  And  then 
he  proceeded  to  enumerate  : “ Both  were  excel- 
lent horsemen  ; both  were  fine  shots  ; both  were 
‘ spell-binders  ’ at  election  times  ; both  had  been 
sheriffs,  aldermen  and  mayors  of  their  native 
town  ; both  could  play  any  instrument  which 
lay  in  their  path  ; both  could  pitch,  and  both 
could  catch,  and  both  could — ” Just  then  my 
father  interrupted  the  series  of  wonders  by  a 
sudden  question  : “ Are  they  twins  ? ” 

“ Yes,  both  of  them,”  was  the  triumphant 
answer.  Whereupon  we  all  laughed  with  more 
vehemence,  I fear,  than  politeness.  Our  en- 
thusiastic story-teller  saw  that  his  hero-worship 
had  carried  him  too  far,  and  his  latest  twin-story 
remains  unfinished. 

The  last  time  that  Mr.  Schoonhoven  came  to 
New  York  he  took  little  Fritz  with  him,  and  the 
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brothers  met  after  a separation  of  several 
years.  At  present  they  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  not  only  by  their 
general  appearance,  but  also  by  their  way  of 
talking  and  acting.  Max  is  prim  and  precise, 
as  becomes  the  ward  of  a maiden  aunt.  Fritz, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  rough  and  ready,  with  a 
dash  of  the  West  in  his  character.  The  school- 
master likes  to  compare,  or  rather  to  contrast,  the 
two  brothers  ; and  though  he  does  not  expressly 
say  so,  he  evidently  feels  that  the  comparison 
tells  in  favor  of  his  training.  In  point  of  relig- 
ious instruction,  indeed,  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them.  Both  are  good  Baptists.  They 
can  tell  the  nice  points  of  divergence  between 
Anabaptists  and  Katabaptists  ; the  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  Calvinist  Baptists  and  Free- 
will Baptists  ; the  characteristic  differences 
between  General  Baptists  and  Particular  Bap- 
tists ; the  non-essential  variance  between  Seven- 
Day  Baptists  and  Six-Principle  Baptists  ; the 
nominal  divergence  between  Open-Commun- 
ionists  and  Close-Communionists ; and  finally 
the  vanishing  shades  between  Dunkers,  Camp- 
bellites  and  Winebrennians.  They  are  now 
about  twelve,  but  not  yet  old  enough  to  choose 
between  these  rival  claimants  for  their  adhe- 
sion ; and  when  they  do  make  their  choice,  it 
would  be  difficult  just  now  to  divine  the  result. 
Without  laying  claim  to  any  special  gift  of  div- 
ination, I am  inclined  to  say  that  Max  is  going 
to  be  Hard-shell,  while  Fritz,  with  a broadness 
of  spirit  characteristic  of  the  West,  favors  the 
universal  atonement  of  the  General  Baptists. 

In  virtue  of  his  previous  training,  Max  is  very 
exclusive  in  his  views  of  the  atonement,  restrict- 
ing it  to  the  elect  ; and  his  anti-mission  ten- 
dencies lead  him  to  oppose  all  active  measures 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  However,  in 
the  course  of  time,  he  may  become  broader  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body.  But  at  present  he  is 
certainly  very  exclusive  and  precise  in  every 


respect.  The  poor  lad  is  not  to  blame  ; he  was 
brought  up  that  way.  He  was  never  allowed  to 
associate  with  other  boys,  or  take  part  in  their 
games.  Everything  about  him  was  intended 
to  teach  him  a lesson.  He  had  to  eat  letters  in 
his  soup,  chew  on  ginger-bread  lions,  and  take 
ice-cream  ostriches  for  dessert.  While  he  took 
his  meals,  his  aunts  by  turns  read  to  him  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible,  or  an  execution  from 
the  Dutch  Martyrology  of  Van  Braght.  After 
meals  he  bestrode  a Trojan  horse  filled  with 
beleaguering  Greeks,  he  played  with  kings  and 
queens  of  the  Old  World,  and  wiped  his  feet  in 
Roger  Williams  before  retiring  at  night. 

But  it  is  in  profane  knowledge  that  the  differ- 
ence of  training  shows  itself  most.  In  this 
respect  Fritz  is  old-fashioned  when  compared 
with  Max.  Max  can  talk  learnedly  on  the 
theory  of  Hygiene  ; all  that  Fritz  knows  about 
the  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  rosy  cheeks 
and  a good  appetite.  Max  is  acquainted  with 
all  the  terminology  which  profound  psychology 
or  ingenious  pedagogy  could  devise.  If  he  un- 
derstands even  a fraction  of  what  he  talks  about, 
he  must  be  a prodigy  of  learning.  But  I doubt 
it,  and  I have  some  reason  for  my  doubts.  I 
witnessed  a contest  between  the  two  brothers, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  Fritz  has  a far  better 
grasp  of  elementary  principles.  Let  me  give  a 
specimen  or  two.  In  examining  the  boys  before 
my  father  and  the  other  members  of  our  family, 
the  schoolmaster  from  the  West  was  naturally 
partial  to  his  own  pupil.  So  my  father  begged 
leave  to  put  a question.  He  took  the  colloquial 
phrase  : “ Between  you  and  I and  the  wall,” 
and  he  asked  Max  what  he  thought  of  it,  and 
whether  it  was  grammatically  correct.  Max  re- 
plied that  it  was  not,  and  that  it  should  be  cor- 
rected thus  : “ Between  you  and  the  wall  and  I.” 

“ But,”  said  father,  “how  does  that  mend 
matters  ? ” The  lad,  with  his  fine  sense  of  pro- 
priety, made  answer  : “ It  is  not  polite  to  put 
yourself  before  the  wall.” 
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Then  the  questioner  turned  to  Fritz,  and 
asked  his  opinion.  Fritz  replied  : “ It  is  not  a 
question  of  politeness,  but  of  grammar.'’ 

You  asked  if  the  phrase  was  grammatically 
correct,  and  I answer  that  it  is  not.  It  should 
be:  “ Among  you  and  I and  the  wall.  Be- 
cause the  grammar  says  that  between  is  used  of 
two  things,  and  among  of  more  than  two.” 

Then  father  asked  the  old  teacher  if  he  knew 
of  such  a rule,  and  if  it  met  his  approval.  The 
schoolmaster  answered  that  he  had  come  across 
such  a rule,  but  that  he  did  not  approve  of  its 
application  in  the  present  instance.  He  added, 
much  to  father’s  satisfaction,  that  many  of  the 
instances  cited  as  bad  grammar  are  the  choice 
home-bred  idioms  of  our  daily  speech.  Just 
then  Fritz  put  up  his  hand  to  ask  for  a second 
chance. 

Father  nodded  assent.  Whereupon  the  oc- 
cidental scholar  stood  up  and  said  : “ Be- 

tween you  and  me  and  the  wall.” 

“Why  should  it  be  me?”  said  father. 

“Because  between  is  a preposition,  and  as 
such  it  requires  the  objective  case  of  the  pro- 
noun. 

We  all  congratulated  the  boy.  His  teacher 
chuckled  with  delight,  as  if  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  praise  belonged  to  him. 

Then  the  company  nodded  to  me,  and  said 
they  wished  to  hear  from  Fordham.  Turning  to 
Max,  I asked  : “What  do  you  think  of  the 
homely  phrase  : ‘ Put  your  best  leg  forward’? 
Is  it  right  or  wrong  ? ” 

The  child  was  determined  to  be  cautious 
this  time,  and  he  took  several  seconds  to  an- 
swer. Finally,  he  said  : “Put  your  best  foot 
forward.” 

“Why  should  it  be  foot?”  I asked. 

“ Because  the  word  leg  does  not  sound  well,” 
he  answered. 

“ Well,  Fritz,  what  is  your  opinion  ?” 

Fritz  had  his  hand  up  waiting  to  be  asked. 


As  soon  as  he  found  the  opportunity,  he  blurted 
out  : “ Put  your  better  foot  forward.” 

“But,”  said  I,  “why  should  it  be  better  in- 
stead of  best  ? ” He  promptly  replied  : “ Be- 

cause the  comparative  is  used  of  two  objects, 
and  the  superlative  of  more  than  two.”  My 
father  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
if  our  grammarians  had  their  way,  they  would 
rob  the  language  of  all  its  grace  and  flexi- 
bility. 

Then  my  oldest  (the  grammar  says  my  eldest) 
sister,  who  has  had  a convent  education  and 
who  knows  a thing  or  two  about  grammar,  took 
a hand  in  the  questioning.  She  noticed  that 
Fritz  was  flushed  with  victory,  and  so  she 
determined  to  humble  his  pride.  She  began  by 
citing  the  hackneyed  lines  : 

“ The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  he  had  fled.” 

Then  she  asked  the  western  hero  to  parse 
he.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation  the  youth 
of  many  well-won  victories  replied  : “ He  is 

subject  of  the  verb  had  fled.”  It  was  just  the 
answer  that  his  questioner  expected.  She 
smiled  and  said  : “ It  was  not  he  that  fled  ; it 
was  the  others.”  Again  the  ingenious  lad  an- 
swered : “ He  is  subject  of  the  verb  remained 
befii?id  understood.”  His  answer  amused 
us  all,  and  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong.  But  my  sister  soon  re- 
moved his  doubts  by  telling  him  that  he  was 
all  wrong.  She  next  called  upon  Max,  who 
seemed  crest-fallen  and  anxious  to  redeem  him- 
self. “ What  case  is  he  ? ” she  asked.  “ He 
is  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  stood." 

“ Then,  what  is  the  construction  of  boy  ? Is  it 
not  the  subject  of  the  verb  stood l What  part 
of  speech  is  but  ? Is  it  a conjunction  or  a prep- 
osition ? ” 

“ A conjunction,”  muttered  Max. 

“ Hardly.  What  word  could  you  substitute 
in  its  place  ? ” 
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“ Save  or  accept.” 

“ Therefore,  but  must  be  what  part  of 
speech  ?” 

“ A preposition.” 

“ If  but  be  a preposition,  then  he  should  be  in 
the  objective  case  ; that  is,  it  should  be  him.” 

Then  the  old  gentlemen  took  up  the  ques 
tion  and  fought  it  out  among,  or  rather  between 
themselves.  Whether  they  decided  that  Mrs. 
Hemans  was  guilty  of  a grammatical  error  or 


not,  I do  not  know  ; for  1 begged  leave  to 
withdraw  from  the  company  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  discussion.  It  happened  to  be  the  last 
day  of  the  Christmas  vacations,  and  I was  due 
in  Fordham  at  6 P.  M.  I now  look  forward  to 
another  Christmas  reunion,  and  hope  to  learn 
the  judgment  pronounced  a year  ago  on  the 
author  of  Casabianca.  I am  also  curious  to  know 
to  what  branch  of  the  Baptist  creed  the  twins 
have  pinned  their  salvation. 

Wouter  Van  T. — , Jr. 


A BARNYARD  REVERIE. 


A TURKEY  am  I,  and  I sit  on  the  old  roost 
once  more,  where  I had  thought  never 
to  sit  again.  The  moon  seems  to  prof- 
fer her  congratulations,  as  the  dingy  old  roof 
admits  her  jovial  rays.  Yes,  I am  here,  but 
where  is  my  rotund  friend  that  was  fed  on  the 
fat  of  the  farm — he  that  strutted  about  the 
farm-yard  like  the  master  himself  ? Alas  ! he 
has  long  since  been  relished  by  the  members  of 
the  Brown  family,  whose  Thanksgiving  is  past. 
Theirs  is  past,  but  not  so  mine.  It  has  only 
begun  ; for  I give  thanks  that  I am  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  farmyard,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pet  bantam,  who  doesn’t  count. 


There,  near  the  wood-shed,  stands  the  ex- 
ecutioner’s block,  where  my  stout  connection 
met  his  end.  There,  too,  lies  the  axe,  a most 
undesirable  instrument.  But  I rest  peacefully, 
for  my  life  is  safe  for  another  year  at  least. 
Then,  mayhap,  I go  to  share  my  brother’s  fate. 

Beware,  O turkeys,  of  an  overkind  master  ! 
Beware  of  the  man  who  tempts  you  with  dain- 
ties, especially  during  the  month  of  November. 
Eat  barely  enough  to  keep  up  your  strength, 
and  your  life  will  be  considerably  lengthened. 

Slowly  the  moon  sinks  to  her  rest,  and  so 
must  I,  rejoicing  in  my  good  fortune. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Prep. 
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“ ✓''GENUINE  laffing  is  the  vent  of  the  soul, 

I I the  nostrils  ov  the  heart,  and  iz  jistaz 
necessary  for  helth  and  happiness  az 
spring  water  iz  for  a trout. 

“ Thare  iz  one  kind  ov  a laff  that  I always  did 
reckomraend  ; it  looks  out  ov  the  eye  fust  with 
a merry  twinkle,  then  it  kreeps  down  on  its 
hands  and  kneze  and  plays  around  the  mouth 
like  a pretty  moth  around  the  blaze  ov  a kandle, 
then  it  steals  over  into  the  dimples  ov  the  cheeks 
and  rides  around  in  thoze  little  whirlpools  for  a 
while,  then  it  lites  up  the  whole  face  like  the 
mello  bloom  on  a damask  roze,  then  it  swims 
oph  on  the  air  with  a peal  az  klear  and  az  happy 
az  a dinner-bell,  then  it  goes  bak  agin  on  golden 
tiptoze  like  an  angel  out  for  an  airing,  and  laze 
down  on  its  little  bed  of  violets  in  the  heart 
whare  it  cum  from.” — (Josh  Billings). 

That  is  just  the  way  laughter  took  possession 
of  us  the  other  evening.  Had  the  author  of  the 
above  odd  quotation  faced  the  snow-storm  and 
put  in  an  appearance  at  Armory  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  2d,  he  would  have  seen  and 
heard  genuine  laughing  in  every  variety  of  shape 
and  form,  and  apropos  of  the  occasion,  he  must 
needs  have  repeated  his  own  dictum  : “ If  a man 
karUt  laff  there  iz  sum  mistake  made  in  putting 
him  together,  and  if  he  won't  laff  he  wants  az 
mutch  keeping  away  from  az  a bear  trap  when 
it  iz  sot.” 

We  knew  we  should  have  to  laugh.  The 
Dramatic  Association  had  undertaken  to  present 
us  with  “ A Night  Off.”  The  fact  that  the  Hall 
was  filled  on  a night  when  everything  out  of 
doors  was  so  utterly  disagreeable  and  travelling 
so  extremely  difficult,  testifies  that  the  audience 


relied  on  the  ability  of  the  young  actors  to  amply 
repay  the  trouble  consequent  on  attendance. 
Nor  were  they  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 
We  are  sure  they  found  the  play  itself  refined 
and  entertaining. 

“ A Night  Off  ” is  an  adaptation,  and  a very 
close  one  under  the  circumstances,  of  Augustin 
Daly’s  Comedy,  “A  Night  Off”  ; or,  “A  Page 
from  Balzac,”  originally  from  the  German  of 
Schontham  Brothers.  The  page  from  Balzac 
was  revised  to  suit  our  own  purpose,  and  the 
revisor’s  name  omitted.  The  laughable  sit- 
uations and  fine  bits  of  humor  with  which  the 
play  abounds,  as  well  as  the  neat  plot  into  which 
they  had  been  skilfully  interwoven,  were  pre- 
served almost  intact.  A brief  synopsis  will 
make  evident  the  few  changes  introduced  in 
our  rendition. 

A college  professor,  Justinian  Babbitt,  has 
the  happy  privilege  of  supporting  his  father  and 
younger  brother.  Even  after  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  discretion,  his  father  rewards  the 
Professor’s  kind  offices  by  exercising  an  unnec- 
cessary  degree  of  paternal  diligence  in  super- 
vising his  personal  conduct.  His  cousin,  Hora- 
tio Damask,  has  likewise  become  the  object  of 
extraordinary  parental  solicitude,  because  his 
father  has  imbibed  from  a chance  passage  in  his 
reading  the  idea  that  a son  who  does  not  confide 
to  his  father  a tale  of  wild  living  during  his 
university  career  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Too 
upright  to  resort  to  falsehood,  the  young  man 
is  at  a loss  to  make  amends  for  a past  which 
has  been  too  good  to  suit  his  father’s  taste.  In 
desperate  straits  to  provide  money  for  his 
father’s  vacation  expenses,  Justinian  Babbitt  is 
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tempted  by  Marcus  Brutus  Snap,  manager  of  a 
barn-storming  troupe,  to  put  on  the  boards  a 
tragedy  which  he  had  composed  during  his  stu- 
dent days.  Snap’s  flattering  representations  of 
success,  an  author’s  ambition,  the  state  of  his 
pocket-book,  all  induce  him  to  take  this  step 
during  the  absence  of  his  father,  who,  he  is 
aware,  would  bitterly  oppose  such  a proceeding. 
At  an  unlucky  moment,  just  as  the  Professor 
has  irretrievably  committed  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  play,  the  father  returns,  and 
finds  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  being  imposed 
upon.  It  is  too  late  to  draw  back,  and  new 
complications  fast  entangle  the  poor  Professor. 
The  endeavor  to  free  him  from  these  embar- 
rassments results  in  a series  of  strange  and  ri- 
diculous situations,  until  by  many  ingenious 
devices,  all  concerned  in  the  action  are  happily 
extricated  from  their  difficulties  at  the  expense 
of  complete  failure  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Professor’s  youthful  production,  that  unfortu- 
nate drama. 

This  is  but  a mere  hint  at  what  is  contained 
in  the  play.  Excellent  workmanship  is  appar- 
ent in  the  technique  of  the  piece,  and  it  requires 
considerable  ability  and  study  to  bring  out  its 
good  points.  No  one  who  saw  the  comedy 
acted  can  doubt  that  this  was  done  by  the  fol- 
lowing cast  : — 

JUSTINIAN  BABBITT,  . James  P.  Clark 
Prof,  of  Ancient  History  at  the  Camp  Town 
University. 

OLYMPUS  BABBITT,  . Arthur  L.  Hurley 
His  father. 

AUGUSTINE  BABBITT,  . Jos.  Macmanus 
His  brother. 

DANIEL  DAMASK,  . . David  J.  Guthrie 

His  uncle. 

HORATIO  DAMASK,  M.  D.,  G.  F.  McNally 
His  cousin. 


MARCUS  B.  SNAP,  . . T.  J.  A.  McCormick 
In  search  of  fame  and  fortune. 

JACK  MULBERRY,  . William  J.  Fallon 
In  search  of  a good  time. 

LORD  MULBERRY,  . Ellsworth  J.  Healy 
In  search  of  his  son  Jack. 

SAM, William  A.  O’Brien 

“ The  brassiest.” 

MAX, P.  Edmund  Keville 

“ The  handsomest.” 

We  regret  we  cannot  give  each  of  these 
gentlemen  the  recognition  that  is  deserved,  but 
a brief  review  of  the  characters  must  suffice. 

Mr.  Clark  ably  sustained  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. It  was  a part  in  which  there  were  many 
temptations  to  go  beyond  what  was  demanded, 
and  consequently  the  greater  credit  is  due  the 
actor  for  not  having  once  over-stepped  th~ 
proper  bounds.  Skilfully  managing  his  course 
among  the  many  vicissitudes  that  beset  the  Pro- 
fessor’s path,  he  was  ever  ready  to  suit  action 
to  word,  and  word  to  action,  giving  his  role  an 
interpretation  characterized  by  versatility  and 
grace. 

The  part  of  Olympus  Babbit,  the  over-zeal- 
ous father,  found  a good  exponent  in  Mr.  Hur- 
ley. Throughout  he  consistently  maintained 
his  attitude  of  indignant  parent,  severe  of 
countenance  and  demeanor,  though  again  and 
again  a central  figure  in  mirth-provoking  inci- 
dent. 

Just  as  he  should  have  been,  Mr.  MacManus 
was  very  much  the  younger  brother.  We  en- 
joyed him  while  he  showed  the  proverbial  facil- 
ity of  the  younger  scion  of  the  family  in  bring- 
ing trouble  on  the  head  of  his  staid  elder  bro- 
ther, but  more  when,  making  common  cause  with 
the  younger  members  of  both  families,  his  lively 
self-interest  suggested  thick  and  fast  the  ready 
schemes  that  disturbed  the  woe-begone  recon- 
ciliation party.  It  was  remarked  that  without 
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apparent  effort  he  was  quite  natural,  very  much 
at  home,  so  to  speak,  in  his  stage  character. 

As  Daniel  Damask,  Mr.  Guthrie  made  a de- 
cidedly favorable  impression.  He  was  courtly 
and  dignified.  Small  variety  of  action  was  req- 
uisite in  his  part,  but  what  he  had  to  do  Mr. 
Guthrie  did  well.  His  voice  was  strong  and 
clear,  and  under  excellent  command.  His  stage 
conduct  gave  not  alone  excellent  promise  of 
future  development,  but  likewise  a just  claim 
for  commendation  of  his  efforts  on  that  even- 
ing. 

Horatio  Damask,  M.  D.,  and  his  quondam 
chum,  Jack  Mulberry,  were  nicely  portrayed  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  McNally  and  Wm.  Fallon.  Mr. 
Ellsworth  Healy  did  full  justice  to  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  English  Lord  Mulberry. 
“ Max  ” appeared  for  but  a few  fleeting  moments, 
but  his  natty  make-up  and  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  Damasks’  servant  won  him  favorable 
notice. 

Marcus  Brutus  Snap  was  most  assuredly  a 
very  decided  hit.  Who  could  imagine  that 
the  grave,  sedate  President  of  the  Seniors  could 
step  forth  in  buskins  as  the  barn-stormer,  the 
dream  of  whose  life  had  been  to  manage  a thea- 
tre in  London — or  anywhere  else.  But  Mr. 
McCormick  did  it,  and  how  acceptably  could  be 
judged  from  the  rounds  of  applause  accorded 
by  a delighted  audience.  Sound  judgment 
and  careful  study  had  evidently  eliminated 
every  danger  of  exaggeration  in  this  very  tick- 
lish part.  He  acted  admirably,  and  added, 
where  he  might  readily  have  done  otherwise,  to 


the  refined  tone  of  the  entire  performance. 
Mr.  McCormick  was  fully  equal  to  the  satis- 
factory portrayal  of  his  partin  every  detail,  and 
the  plaudits  he  received  were  well-earned. 

Mr.  O’Brien  was  likewise  deservedly  a favor- 
ite with  the  spectators.  Each  appearance  as 
“ Sam,”  the  brassiest  of  servants,  was  the  sig- 
nal for  an  out-break  of  fun  and  good  humor, 
and  not  one  of  his  comical  repartees  was  lost 
on  the  audience. 

What  very  forcibly  impressed  us  during  the 
entertainment,  was  that  our  young  actors, 
though  giving  themselves  unreservedly  to  their 
parts,  failed  not  to  observe  those  minor  points 
which  means  so  much  for  the  comfort  and  de- 
lectation of  the  auditors.  Careful  training  had 
banished  all  indistinctness,  undue  haste  and 
stage  fright.  Scenery  and  costumes  were  ap- 
propriate, the  music  good,  while  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Daly,  ’oo,  Sibbel,  ’04,  and 
Edge,  ’04,  stage  arrangements  were  so  perfect 
that  there  was  no  appreciable  delay  for  even 
necessary  changes. 

This  last  essay  in  comedy  surely  marks  an- 
other triumph  for  our  histrionic  corps.  We 
look  forward  to  the  speedy  completion  of  our 
new  hall  ; but  we  trust  that  even  before  we 
avail  ourselves  of  its  additional  advantages, 
our  Dramatic  Association  will  once  again  grace 
the  boards  in  old  Armory  Hall  and  give  a val- 
edictory performance  in  keeping  with  their  lat- 
est, as  well  as  with  many  former  successes 
there  achieved. 

T. 
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WHEN  CHRISTMAS  COMES. 

(To  J.  T.  L.) 

When  Christmas  comes,  decked  out  in  rote  of  white, 
And  merry  cells  ring  on  the  starry  night, 

I sit  and  dream  of  other  days,  and  joys 
That  used  to  he,  when  you  and  I were  hoys, 

And  cares  were  far  away,  and  hearts  were  light . 

I feel  I am  a coward,  that  I might 

(Be  more  a man,  when  years  give  me  the  right ; 

(But  ff emery’s  to  hlame ; it  oft  annoys 

When  Christmas  comes. 

I see  the  glowing  logs,  the  holly  bright, 

I hear  the  laugh  and  song,  and  tales  that  fright, 
(But  to  amuse,  I play  with  old-time  toys . 

These  are  the  wiles  that  JTemory  employs ; 

These — and  the  loves  departed — hold  me  quite. 

When  Christmas  comes. 
T.  J.  A.  ]£.,  ’Olf. 


A YULE-TIDE  NIGHTMARE. 
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A YULE-TIDE  NIGHTMARE. 

(A  STORY  FOR  ST.  JOHN'S  HALL.) 


THERE  can  be  no  question  whatever 
that  Georgie  Carroll  looked  like  a 
cherub.  Everyone,  his  father,  his 
teacher,  his  prefects,  his  comrades,  and  of 
course  his  mother,  all  agreed  in  declaring 
him  a very  excellent  earthly  imitation  of  the 
heavenly  sprite.  His  mother,  good  woman, 
went  still  further,  and  said  she  was  quite 
unprejudiced  in  believing  her  son  to  be  the 
best,  the  manliest,  noblest,  kindest,  most 
honest  little  boy  in  America — and  she 
thought  she  ought  to  know  ! The  prefects, 
however,  not  to  make  mention  of  that  poor 
unfortunate  known  as  his  teacher,  only  won- 
dered why  some  mothers  make  themselves 
so  very  ridiculous.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  tell  Mrs.  Carroll,  while  she  was 
beaming  down  upon  the  curly,  golden-haired 
rascal,  that  Georgie  was  the  cause  of  more 
worry  than  the  remainder  of  the  Division  ; 
such  a statement  would  inevitably  have  pro- 
duced a shrill  attack  of  hysterics  ; so  they 
assumed  what  they  feared  was  a somewhat 
degrading  and  compromising  effusiveness, 
while  they  patted  the  demure  Georgie  on  the 
head  with  a fatherly  enthusiasm  and  won- 
dered deep  down  in  their  hearts  whether  this 
young  mischief-maker  inherited  all  his  vil- 
lainy from  his  doting  mamma. 

Now,  Georgie  might  be  called  “a  thorough 
boy” — a fine  phrase  used  by  some  people 
to  describe  a fidgety,  mischievous,  idle  fel- 
low, who  considers  discipline  a complete 


mistake,  and  thinks  he  should  prove  a real 
torture  to  those  in  authority  over  him. 
Bless  his  merry  little  heart,  how  he  did  love 
to  do  what  was  forbidden  ! To  burn  an 
armful  of  wet  straw  in  the  Gym,  and  fill  the 
prefect  with  the  belief  that  the  building  was 
afire,  or  else  that  the  entire  division  had  con- 
spired to  smoke  in  open  day  and  in  defiance 
of  all  law  and  order,  was  what  many  boys, 
and  this  young  gentleman  in  particular,  con- 
sidered excellent  fun.  B'or  my  part,  I 
cannot  for  a moment  see  why  a youngster, 
twelve  years  of  age,  could  not  take  life  more 
seriously.  That  he  should  break  every  rule 
as  soon  as  it  was  formulated — yes,  and  con- 
sider it  good  sport  to  do  so  ; that  lessons 
should  be  considered  a joke,  not  for  one 
moment  to  be  taken  seriously  ; that  the  en- 
tire Hall,  and  all  connected  with  it,  were  for 
him  a most  delicious  jest  ; that,  finally,  those 
stately  dignitaries,  the  prefects,  should  be 
considered  a merry  joke,  and,  with  him,  con- 
testants in  an  amusing  game,  of  which  the 
rules  were  the  rules  of  the  division,  and  the 
prize  “a  good  time,” — all  this  is  perfectly 
inexplicable  to  grown-up  people,  and  might 
only  be  explained  by  just  such  a wicked, 
bright-eyed,  good-natured  rascal  as  Georgie 
Carroll. 

Once  upon  a time,  when  the  bitter  blasts 
of  December  had  frozen  the  drifted  snow 
quite  hard  upon  the  ground,  and  the  glisten- 
ing ice-pond,  over  which  the  boys  skated 
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swiftly  to  and  fro,  told  them  that  Christmas 
was  coming  and  near  at  hand,  Georgie  sat 
upon  the  edge  of  a window-sill  in  the  Gym, 
quite  alone.  Nearly  all  the  boys  had  just 
gone  out  with  the  first  prefect,  Mr.'. Davis,  to 
the  distant  pond.  Ten  minutes  previous, 
and  skates,  sweater,  hockey  stick  and  straps 
were  being  flung  out  promiscuously  from  his 
locker  upon  the  floor  by  this  irrepressible 
youth,  preparatory  to  the  trip— for  Georgie 
was  an  enthusiastic  skater,  for  whom  base- 
ball alone  could,  in  the  field  of  sports,  rival 
the  game  of  hockey.  He  was  leaning  over 
to  examine  more  closely  a streak  of  rust  up- 
on one  of  his  hockey  skates  when  Mr.  Davis 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Davis  was 
a quiet,  firm  man,  and  Georgie,  if  the  truth 
be  known,  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  him. 

“Young  man,”  said  the  prefect,  “last 
night  ten  to  a dozen  pitchers  were  hung  from 
the  dormitory  windows  by  cords  ; this  morn- 
ing the  water  in  them  had  frozen  to  lumps  of 
ice,  and  the  boys  who  owned  them  were  de- 
layed in  getting  to  chapel.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  this  ?” 

The  cherub  bent  his  blushing  face  still 
lower  over  the  rusted  skates  and  murmured, 
“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Oh,  I see,”  said  the  prefect,  with  just  a 
faint  smile  ; “ I suppose  you  were  the  one 
who  hung  them  there?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  admitted  the  culprit. 

“ Very  well,”  rejoined  the  prefect,  severely, 
" please  remember,  the  Christmas  holidays 
begin  in  just  four  days  ; if  you  are  caught  in 
any  other  mischief  and  your  tasks  are  not  up 
to  standard  during  that  time,  you  will  be 
compelled  to  spend  your  holidays  at  the 
Hall.  In  the  meanwhile,  put  away  those 
skates  and  that  sweater,  and  consider  yourself 
on  short  bounds  for  the  rest  of  the  day.” 


Into  the  locker,  one  by  one,  the  straps  and 
hockey  stick  and  sweater  and  skates  slowly 
disappeared  ; then  Georgie  locked  the  door 
and  gazed  disconsolately  on,  while  practi- 
cally the  entire  division,  including  his  partic- 
ular friend,  Joe  Benton,  hurried  off  to  the 
pond  with  the  grim,  tyrannical  prefect.  The 
sky  was  blue,  the  day  was  cold  and  crisp, 
and  a bracing  wind  was  blowing.  On  its 
wings  for  some  time  yet  were  borne  to 
Georgie’s  ears  the  clatter  of  skates  and  the 
shouting  laughter  of  small  boys.  The  color 
in  his  face  was  now  quite  brilliant,  since 
such  a bitter  disappointment  and  a great  big 
sob  are  two  very  difficult  things  to  swallow 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  cherub,  who  was 
fearfully  alarmed  by  the  prefect’s  ominous 
threat,  finally  managed  to  gulp  them  down 
when  he  had  seated  himself  in  the  Gym,  that 
he  might  worry  over  his  wrongs. 

Remain  at  the  Hall  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  ! Stay  locked  up  in  these  great 
lonely  buildings,  like  a prisoner,  alone,  when 
all  the  other  boys  had  gone  home!  Why,  it 
would  break  his  heart  to  do  so,  he  felt  sure. 
And  then  as  the  terrible  thought  came  home 
more  strongly  to  the  heart  of  this  conscience- 
stricken  little  boy,  sending  a chill  through  his 
little  body  and  causing  him  to  completely  for- 
get all  trifles  such  as  skating,  he  grew  more 
fearful  still,  ran  to  his  desk  in  the  study  hall, 
and  began  his  Latin  theme  for  the  next  day. 
The  prefect  had  said  he  must  know  his  les- 
sons perfectly,  and  he  thereupon  determined 
to  do  what  he  was  told. 

During  the  next  three  days,  Georgie  was 
the  best  boy  on  the  division. 

As  they  were  going  to  supper  the  night 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  long  ex- 
pected holidays,  Mr.  Davis  commented  upon 
his  late  good  conduct. 


A YULE-TIDE  NIGHTMARE. 
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“ If  you  don’t  set  the  house  on  fire  to- 
night,” he  laughed,  “ you  will  surely  be  at 
home  to-morrow,  little  man.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  behave,  Mister,  you  bet,”  was 
Georgie’s  confident  reply.  Alas!  poor  little 
cherub  ! He  little  knew  how  much  real 
misery  w’ould  envelope  him  like  a pall  that 
night. 

Returning  from  the  refectory,  where  he 
had  eaten  a meal  that  would  satisfy  a plough- 
man, he  hurried  to  the  11  Shop,”  a well-know 
rendezvous  where  an  infinite  variety  of 
sweets  are  dispensed.  No  more  did  the  pre- 
fect’s awful  threat  bring  awe  and  terror  to  his 
soul  ; and  this,  together  with  the  recollection 
that  sixteen  long  days  of  fun  and  freedom 
were  at  hand,  fairly  set  him  in  a flutter. 

At  the  “ Shop”  then  he  sought  to  cool  his 
excitement  by  a bottle  of  sarsaparilla,  two 
bottles  of  ginger  ale,  about  a dozen  cakes  and 
a half  pound  of  candy.  Such  are  a small 
boy’s  notions  of  a sufficient  repast.  Yet 
even  the  cherub’s  capacity  was  sadly  taxed 
by  the  ponderous  supper  and  the  subsequent 
cloying  feast  of  dainties.  He  felt  quite  sick 
when  the  prefect’s  bell  summoned  the  boys 
to  the  dormitory. 

When  the  lights,  all  save  one,  were  ex- 
tinguished, Georgie  still  lay  wide  awake 
upon  his  bed  listening  to  an  interesting  solo 
rendered  during  sleep  by  Joe  Benton,  who 
had  a place  at  his  right. 

Tossing  and  turning  uneasily  for  about 
twenty  minutes  on  his  bed  of  pain,  our  cherub 
was  just  dozing  off,  when  he  saw,  or  imagined 
he  saw,  a white  figure  slowly  rise  up  from  a 
distant  bed  and  as  slowly  walk  towards  him. 
When  it  passed  beneath  the  lowered  light, 
he  recognized  Charles  Andrews,  the  mean 
boy  of  the  division. 

“ Georgie,”  he  whispered,  “ listen  to 


Benton  there,  snoring.  He  has  kept  me 
awake  half  an  hour.  He  has  his  mouth 
wide  open  ; let’s  pour  some  water  in  it.” 

If  there  was  any  one  for  whom  the  cherub 
entertained  a sovereign  contempt,  it  was 
this  Andrews.  It  was  therefore,  even  to 
himself,  most  inexplicable  why  he  should 
immediately  consent  to  follow  his  enemy’s 
suggestion  and  play  a rather  questionable 
joke  upon  his  chum.  But  he  did.  He  had 
had  no  fun  for  three  days  past,  be  it  re- 
membered, so  that  the  sight  of  the  gaping 
mouth  quite  fascinated  him. 

“ All  right,”  he  murmured,  “give  me  my 
glass.” 

The  glass  on  the  wash-stand,  however,  had 
disappeared,  and  the  cherub  was  compelled 
to  cautiously  hoist  his  big  water  pitcher  over 
to  the  snoring  Benton’s  bed.  Andrews,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  retreated  to  his  own  cot, 
but  Georgie  did  not  bother  his  head  about 
him.  One  drop,  two  drops,  three  drops  fell, 
and  still  the  slumberer  did  not  wake. 

Georgie  was  tipping  the  mouth  of  the 
pitcher  somewhat,  in  order  to  give  his 
lethargic  friend  a good  substantial  drink, 
when  a heavy  hand  grasped  his  arm.  He 
turned  and  beheld  Mr.  Davis,  with  an  in- 
dignant expression,  gazing  down  upon  him. 
In  an  instant,  he  remembered  the  prefect’s 
warning  and  his  own  good  conduct,  now 
gone  to  nought.  The  pitcher  fell  from  his 
trembling  hands  and  was  broken  upon  the 
floor.  Some  half  dozen  sleepy  heads  were 
lifted  from  as  many  pillows,  but  hearing 
nothing  more,  their  owners  consigned  them 
once  again  to  grateful  repose  and  even  more 
agreeable  dreams. 

“ Young  man,”  whispered  the  prefect,  “ you 
will  go  back  to  bed  and  see  me  in  the 
morning.” 
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When  the  clanging  bell  resounded  through 
the  dormitory,  and  the  first  gray  streaks  of 
light  dimly  heralded  the  morning,  Georgie 
awoke  to  the  fate  he  had  dreamed  about  all 
night  long.  He  must  remain  behind  at  the 
Hall,  while  his  fortunate  and  better  be- 
haved comrades  were  speeding  homeward  to 
Christmas  happiness  and  good-cheer,  to 
Christmas  trees  and  presents  and  greetings. 
As  he  flung  himself  on  his  rumpled  bed  and 
cried  till  he  almost  hurt  himself — for  young 
boys  have  been  known  to  cry  outside  of 
books — he  pictured  to  himself  his  own  un- 
happy lot  compared  to  their  most  happy 
one.  The  Christmas  tree,  all  fluffy  with  cot- 
ton to  represent  snow,  all  spangled  with  gold- 
en and  silvery  threads  and  brilliant  toys, 
glittering  in  the  blaze  of  a myriad  of  can- 
dles, the  Christmas  tree  hung  in  festoons 
of  vari-colored  pop-corn,  intermingled  with 
cornucopias  and  numerous  presents  “ for 
dearest  Georgie,”  flashed  before  his  brain  like 
a kaleidoscope.  He  saw  the  parlor  floor  fair- 
ly littered  with  sleds,  skates,  baseballs,  bats 
and  magic-lanterns  ; the  dinner-table  laden 
with  turkeys,  hams,  mince-pies,  plum-pud- 
dings, apples,  oranges,  pears,  bananas,  and 
great  dishes  of  nuts  and  raisins  ; and  then  he 
remembered  that  all  these  things  were  not  for 
him,  and  took  a certain  grim  delight  in  call- 
ing himself  a fool,  punching  his  tear-stained 
pillow,  and  wondering  why  on  earth  he  did 
not  have  a single  particle  of  common  sense. 

At  last  all  the  boys  were  gone,  even  Joe 
Benton.  In  the  lonely  Gym,  through  the 
empty  billiard  room  and  parlors,  up  and 
down  long  flights  of  stairs,  he  wandered  aim- 
lessly. The  sight  of  a familiar  face  angered 
him  ; when  a certain  kind  and  patient  prefect 
spoke  to  him  and  offered  a bright-cheeked 
apple,  he  turned  silently  away  in  disgust. 


Several  days  dragged  slowly  by,  until 
Georgie,  having  attended  Christmas  mid- 
night Mass  in  the  College  chapel,  lay  himself 
down  to  sleep,  weary  and  almost  sick.  In  a 
dream,  he  seemed  to  be  wandering  sadly 
along  the  walks,  as  in  truth  he  had  walked 
lately,  when  he  saw  a sleigh,  merry  with  the 
jingling  of  bells  and  bright  in  color,  come 
racing  towards  him.  In  it  were  his  mother 
and  father.  Jumping  down,  they  kissed  him 
tenderly,  and  wished  him  “ Merry  Christ- 
mas ! ” Then  into  the  sleigh  they  got,  all 
three,  and  jingled,  jingled  merrily  along,  un- 
til they  reached  home.  After  this  he  seemed 
to  be  in  the  sleigh  once  more.  The  white 
hills  shone  resplendant  beneath  the  sun,  the 
roads  and  fields  re-echoed  back  the  tinkling 
melody  of  many  sleighs.  All  nature  seemed 
to  throb  and  thrill  with  musical  gladness,  for 
as  he  approached  the  modest  village  church, 
the  joyous  chiming  from  its  belfry  was  sweet- 
est music  to  his  ears.  What  a melody  it 
flung  through  the  crisp  and  biting  air,  as  it 
heralded  its  tidings  to  the  valleys  and  the 
hills  ! Throbbing  and  clashing,  what  a glo- 
rious sound  it  was  ! 

***** 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Georgie  ?”  inquired 
Mr.  Davis,  laying  aside  the  big  bell  he  had 
been  ringing.  “ Are  you  sick  ?” 

“ He  has  been  crying,”  said  Joe  Benton, 
“ and  groaning  for  ever  so  long.  What’s 
wrong,  old  fellow  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Davis  ! ” cried  the  cherub  jump- 
ing up  in  bed,  “ is  my  pitcher  broken  ? ” 

“ No,  of  course  not  ! Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“ It  was  all  a dream,”  shouted  Georgie, 
ecstatically,  11  all  a dream  ! I thought  I 
couldn’t  go  home  and  it  was  Christmas,  and 
my  ! wasn’t  I a cry-baby  ! ” 

“ You  ate  too  much  candy,”  laughed  Mr. 


WHILE  THE  MOON  SHINES. 


Davis,  “ and  had  a nightmare.  Now  hurry 
up  for  breakfast.” 

When  he  had  seen  his  pitcher  and  found 
it  unbroken,  the  cherub  laughed  again  and 
again,  slapped  Joe  Benton  on  the  back,  and 
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wished  Mr.  Davis,  whom  he  honestly  be- 
lieved the  best  man  living  on  earth,  a 
“ Merry  Christmas  ! ” 

And  so  Georgia  really  went  home. 

M.  S.  B.,  ’06. 


WHILE  THE  MOON  SHINES. 


OFF  for  home  and  the  holidays  in  the 
morning  ! The  magic  of  the  thought 
caused  my  blood  to  tingle  with  the 
pleasure  of  eager  anticipation,  and  I leaned 
back  contentedly  among  the  pile  of  huge  F- 
embroidered  cushions  on  my  window-sill,  and 
meditatively  blew  a column  of  smoke  against 
the  cold  pane.  True,  it  was  bed-time — so  at 
least  the  little  clock  on  my  deserted  desk  de- 
clared ; and  as  the  last  faint  silvery  chime  of 
ten  fell  upon  my  ear,  the  gentle  radiance  paled 
from  the  frosted  bulb  above,  lingered  a moment 
on  the  glowing  wire,  and  “ left  the  world  to 
darkness  and  to  me.”  But  the  question  of  bed, 
and  the  precise  hour  of  entering  in  thereunto, 
was  not  the  only  subject  on  which  I differed 
with  my  esteemed  prefect.  He,  good  soul,  was 
already  oblivious  of  the  things  of  sense  ; but  then 
on  the  morrow  he  would  be  up  at  the  ungodly 
hour  of  five,  and  I shivered  at  the  thought. 
Yet  forme,  the  morrow  meant  home — home  in 
dear  old  Mexico  ; and  Fancy’s  charmed  fingers 
blotted  from  memory  the  brief  hours  that  inter- 
vened, and  I had  already  begun  the  swift  flight 
southward  through  the  whirling  cities  of  the 
East.  Now  we  had  reached  the  majestic  Mis- 
sissippi, now  the  vast  rolling  plains  of  Texas 
had  been  left  behind,  and  the  flash  of  the  Rio 
Grande  came  as  a voice  of  welcome  to  my  soul, 
and  I knew  that  the  land  beyond  was  my  own. 


Who  can  put  in  words  the  feelings  of  the  neart 
on  such  an  occasion  ? Who,  of  the  countless 
travellers  who  have  tried  it,  has  done  better 
than  to  leave  unsaid  such  thoughts,  which  above 
all  others  “ lie  too  deep  even  for  tears”  ? Yet, 
as  I lay  there  dreamily  musing,  I was  conscious 
of  a tinge  of  regret  and  uneasiness  in  that  bright 
picture. 

What  if  I should  never  return  to  the  familiar 
scenes  around  me  ? Through  the  college  years 
that  had  slipped  away  it  had  never  entered  my 
ideas  of  the  possible  that  these  daily  sights  and 
sounds  might  grow  upon  one,  even  like  old  rocks 
in  the  silent  forest  attract  the  clinging  moss  of 
affection.  But  here  was  I,  a “ potent,  grave 
and  reverend  senior,”  turning  moralist  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  what  had  never  before 
seemed  worthy  even  of  notice  ! I lit  a fresh 
cigar  and  gazed  about  me.  Within  all  was 
gloom  and  silence,  save  the  ticking  of  the  tiny 
clock,  or  the  occasional  drip  of  the  faucet, 
magnified  in  the  stillness  of  the  long  corridor. 
But  beyond  my  window-pane  the  world  was 
flooded  with  the  moonlight,  a vast,  snow-hidden 
world  suggestive  of  the  infinite.  The  shadows 
of  the  gaunt  trees  that  stood  like  giant  guards 
along  the  old  lane  crept  stealthily  over  the 
snow,  shrinking  in  some  hidden  fear  from  the 
frozen  moon.  Now  they  seemed  to  skurry  over 
the  grey  wall  of  ancient  stones  which  barred 
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their  noiseless  way  ; now  they  slipped  down  the 
steep  bank  to  the  level  campus,  and  at  the  low 
voice  of  the  moaning  breeze  danced  a brief, 
weird  phantasy  around  its  shining  edges.  What 
wonder  if  simpler  folk  in  simpler  days  peopled 
the  rocks  and  trees,  each  with  its  tutelary  gen- 
ius? Elves  and  fairies  and  druids  had  powers 
of  their  own,  and  their  kingdom  was  beyond 
human  kin  ; save  for  stray  glimpses  caught  upon 
the  borders  of  the  night  when  they  stole  fur- 
tively back  to  the  haunts  they  might  not  claim 
by  day. 

Suddenly  a great  white  owl  fluttered  down 
from  the  highest  branch  of  a desolate  elm,  and 
I started  and  rubbed  my  eyes,  lest  in  truth 
Oberon  had  caught  me  prying.  But  all  was 
safe  ; there  was  only  the  belated  bird  flounder- 
ing in  the  snow,  and  bearing  but  scant  resem- 
blance to  the  good  king  of  the  fairies  ; and  in 
a moment  more  it  rose  heavily  and  disappeared 
in  the  direction  of  the  dimly-lighted  Boulevard 
that  stretched  northward  into  the  twinkling  dis- 
tance. Once  more  I was  alone.  Almost  op- 
posite, the  huge  mass  of  Second  Division  loomed 
up  before  me,  its  nearer  side,  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness, blacker  by  contrast  with  the  snowy  waste 
around.  There  is  something  in  the  shapelessness 
of  a large  building  seen  in  the  night,  that  has 
often  reminded  me  of  a ruin.  As  I gazed,  Fancy 
swept  from  my  mind  the  hundred  unconscious 
sleepers  within  its  dark  walls,  and  I saw  its  fine 
proportions  shattered,  its  arches  dismantled, 
and  its  stones  crumbling  to  decay.  Can  it  be 
that  all  wherein  we  now  boast  and  trust  will,  in 
the  decrees  of  destiny,  be  laid  low  ? Will  the 
“indefinable  touch  of  time’-'  shatter  the  monu- 


ments of  the  present  as  it  has  done  the  glories 
of  the  past  ? It  was  hard  to  consider  it  possible  ; 
yet,  a scant  three  centuries  ago  the  swart  chil- 
dren of  another  race  wandered  in  the  pride  of 
ownership  over  the  very  ground  whereon  I 
gazed,  and  their  legends  and  traditions,  social 
and  religious,  clung  round  the  unploughed 
fields  and  the  virgin  forest.  Had  their  Great 
Spirit  gathered  together  in  his  wigwam  their 
wisest  chiefs,  and,  with  the  privilege  of  omni- 
potence, fabled,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less 
omnipotence,  held  before  their  straining  eyes 
the  vision  of  that  scene  which  I beheld  from 
my  cosy  embrasure,  would  they  not  have  cried 
out  in  their  rough  dialect,  “Manitou,  how  can 
these  things  be?”  And  three  centuries  from 
to-night,  may  not  my  cry  of  incredulity  sound 
as  strange  as  theirs  ? Slowly,  yet  inevitably, 
the  old  order  was  disappearing  and  the  new 
being  upreared  upon  its  foundations.  Even  in 
the  brief  span  of  my  own  recollection,  had  not 
the  sleepless  feet  of  Change  overtrodden  many 
a pleasant  spot  in  the  country  round,  and  wher- 
ever they  had  passed,  the  green  trees  had  been 
uprooted  and  the  murmuring  streams  dried  up, 
and  the  breath  of  the  country  given  place  to 
the  smoke  and  noise  of  the  advancing  city  ! 

What  ! The  moon  was  laughing  at  me.  My 
cigar  had  gone  out  ; the  room  was  icy  cold  ; 
and  visions  of  late  sleep  that  would  be  all  too 
early  for  me  quite  froze  the  genial  current  of 
my  thoughts.  “ Sweet  sleep  that  knittest  up 
the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care,”  came  murmurously 
from  my  lips  as  1 crept  beneath  the  sheets  ; 
“ blessings  be  upon  the  head  of  thy  inventor  ! ” 

— B.  D.,  ’04. 
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Sanctum. 

In  the  Philippines. 

WHILE  conversing  with  an  old  Ford- 
hamite  recently,  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  interesting  fact  that 
Fordham  men  are  coming,  or  shall  we  say  going, 


to  the  front  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  three 
departments  of  the  government  mostly  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  our  new  posses- 
sions we  are  very  prominently  represented. 
Mr.  Robert  McLoughlin,  ’oi,  holds  a responsi- 
ble position  in  connection  with  the  educational 
branch  of  the  administration.  The  Hon.  John 
T.  McDonough,  Ex-Secretary  of  State  for  New 
York,  is  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Islands,  and  now  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Hendrick,  D.  D.,  sails  for  his  new  diocese 
to  preside  over  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Church.  It  should  truly  be  a source  of  pride 
to  all  who  love  Fordham,  to  find  our  Alumni 
taking  a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  these 
islands.  And  not  alone  a source  of  pride,  but 
a consolation  as  well,  to  know  that  these  gentle- 
men are  leading  the  people,  in  positions  which 
might  offer  to  unscrupulous  or  indifferent  men 
opportunities  for  the  doing  of  much  harm. 

That  Bishop  Hendrick,  the  last  of  the  three 
to  say  a “ good-bye,”  will  be  successful  in  his 
mission,  no  one,  at  least  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Fordham  men,  will  ever  doubt.  Those 
qualities  that  so  endeared  him  to  us,  and  made 
his  official  visits  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  such  pleasant  mem- 
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ories,  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  among  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  cast  his  lot.  But 
we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  thought 
that  Dr.  Hendrick  is  not  to  return  again  to 
the  land  of  his  birth.  We  prefer  rather  to 
think  that  he  goes  but  to  smooth  the  path  for 
another,  and  that  in  a few  short  years  he  will 
return  to  live  among  his  own,  that  he  will  come 
back  to  his  own  true  friends — and  we  modestly 
enroll  ourselves  among  these — and  to  the 
highest  honors  that  his  distant  labors  will 
merit  for  him. 

The  Passing  of  Senator  Morgan. 

The  Monthly,  as  is  proper  with  a college 
paper,  in  not  bound  by  any  political  ties,  wheth- 
er national  or  local.  We  are  getting  to  be  men, 
however,  if  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  state 
of  unqualified  bliss,  and  occasionally  we  like  to 
put  little  questions  to  ourselves  concerning 
matters  of  political  interest.  For  example,  we 
are  cudgelling  our  editorial  brain  over  what  we 
may  term  the  passing  of  Senator  Morgan.  The 
Father  of  the  Inter-oceanic  Canal  seems  at 
present  to  be  somewhat  under  the  ban.  The 
Administration  has  frowned  on  this  doughty 
champion  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  championship  of  canals  and 
waterways,  which  the  Senator  has  held  for  so 
many  years,  is  to  pass  to  another.  Now,  our 
query  is  this  : “ Why  has  Senator  Morgan  so 
persistently  upheld  the  claims  of  Nicaragua  and 
so  actively  opposed  Panama  ? Even  his  bitter- 
est opponents  do  not  hint  at  anything  approach- 
ing the  dishonorable  in  his  conduct.  He  is  a 
Southern  gentleman  and  a man  of  honor.  The 
only  explanation  we  can  give  is  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  sincerely  convinced  that  the  interests  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  world  at  large  would  be 
best  served  by  selecting  the  Nicaragua  route 
for  our  canal,  and  to  this  conviction  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  been  steadfast.  His 


stand  is  as  praiseworthy  as  it  is  remarkable. 
Treaties  have  been  negotiated,  signed  and  ap- 
proved, and  yet  we  find  this  sturdy  fighter  con- 
tending as  strenuously  as  ever  against  what 
seems  inevitable.  Right  or  wrong — and  we 
would  not  venture  an  opinion  on  that  head — 
Senator  Morgan  commands  our  respect  and 
admiration  as  a man  who  has  stood  by  his  col- 
ors and  fought  for  his  convictions  as  few  men 
in  his  position  have  the  courage  and  the  honesty 
to  fight.  Two  great  men,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  political  camp — Morgan  and  Hoar — and 
both  examples  of  the  ideal  in  affairs  of  State. 

The  Musical  Clubs. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  good  work 
that  the  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  clubs  are 
doing.  By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers 
the  first  concert  of  the  season  will  have  been 
given,  and  that  it  will  have  proved  a success, 
no  one  who  has  watched  the  labor  of  preparation 
can  doubt.  These  clubs  are  filling  a void  in 
our  college  life  during  this  season  of  the  year. 
Football  and  the  other  fall  sports  are  at  an  end, 
and  other  diversions  must  now  have  place.  The 
Fordham  man  would  find  his  free  time  hanging 
rather  heavily  upon  his  hands  were  it  not  for 
the  rehearsals  and  practice  periods  of  the  musi- 
cal clubs.  True,  the  Dramatic  Association 
claimed  our  attention  during  the  past  month, 
but,  now  that  the  play  is  over,  even  the  thes- 
pians  are  turning  to  the  tinkling  banjo,  and  all 
along  the  corridors  on  holiday  afternoons  the 
classic  strains  of  “ Sammy  ” mingle  in  exquisite 
harmony  with  “Keep  off  the  Grass”  and  the 
other  operatic  “hits”  of  the  season.  The 
Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  clubs  need  no  word 
of  encouragement  from  us.  The  students  are 
supporting  them  loyally,  the  leaders  are  work- 
ing earnestly,  and  from  present  indications  the 
season  of  1903-04  bids  fair  to  make  a name  for 
itself.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  boys,  and  see 
to  it  that  our  prediction  is  verified. 
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The  following  communication  has  been  hand- 
ed in  to  the  Sanctum: 

Senior  Hall, 

December  1st,  1903. 

To  the  Editor  of  tiie  Monthly. 

Dear  Sir : — I have  just  read  with  interest  your  editor- 
ial in  the  November  Monthly,  under  the  caption,  “Where 
is  Mr.  Dooley?”  For  many  months  I too  have  been  among 
the  unfortunate,  and  have  longed  in  vain  for  some  sigu  urg- 
ing me  to  believe  that  the  great  satirist  was  still  among  the 
living.  Itoo,  in  many  a dull  hour,  when  the  head  was  tired 
from  my  more  serious  reading,  have  delighted  in  the  quaint 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Dunne,  and  have  longed  for  his  re-appear- 
ance. And  so  in  the  editorial  in  question  you  very  apposite- 
ly asked  what  I have  been  asking  myself  for  a long  time, 
“ Where  is  Mr.  Dooley  ? ” 

May  I be  permitted  now  to  say, ‘'on  the  evidence  of  a cer- 
tain magazine  “ Announcement,”  that  the  creator  of  the  wise 
“ Mr.  Dooley  ” will  once  more  be  a balm  to  tired  heads  and 
hearts  ; that  during  the  coming  year  we  are  to  be  regaled  with 
some  more  homely  philosophy.  Mr.  Dunne  has  promised  to 
write  for  one  of  our  metropolitan  periodicals. 


Where  lie  has  been  hiding  this  long  time  past — whether 
or  not  he  has  been  kept  in  durance  by  the  so-called  Trusts — 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  sick — I cannot  say. 

This  only  rejoices  me:  he  whom  we  loved  has  promised 
to  return,  and  so, — kill  the  fatted  calf.  I am,  dear  Mr. 
Editor, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

’06. 

With  you,  dear  ’o6,  we  too  rejoice.  We  in- 
tend ordering  a new  consignment  of  the  best 
tobacco,  burnishing  up  the  members  of  our 
pipe-rack,  re-upholstering  our  easy  chairs,  and 
getting  ready  generally  to  read  some  more  phil- 
osophy, of  the  “Dooley”  kind  at  least.  We 
thank  you,  therefore,  for  easing  our  timid  souls 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  our  old  friend,  for 
we  were  sore  afraid  some  strange  evil,  fit  for  a 
solution  by  Sherlock  Holmes,  had  overtaken 
him. — Ed.  “ Fordham  Monthly.” 

T.  J.  A.  M.,  ’o4. 
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JOSEPH  V.  MORRISSE,  '89. 

JOSEPH  VICTOR  MORRISSE,  ’89,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  died  on  Wednesday,  Nov- 
nth,  in  the  Passaic  General  Hospital,  of 
typhoid  fever.  To  all  who  knew  this  genial  son 
of  Fordham  his  death  will  come  as  a great 
shock.  Cut  off  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  a successful  business  career, 
his  going  is  a distinct  loss,  not  only  to  his  im- 
mediate family,  who  feel  the  loss  most  keenly, 
but  also  to  his  College,  his  former  professors 
and  classmates,  and  to  the  Alumni  generally. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  James  A.  Morrisse 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  was  born  in  that  city 
in  1869.  Coming  to  Fordham  in  the  early 
’8o’s,  he  entered  the  highest  class  in  the  Prep. 


school  and  passed  thence  into  the  College,  where 
he  completed  the  course  in  18S9.  About  1892 
he  opened  a real  estate  office  in  Passaic,  N.  J., 
and  was  so  successful  that  he  finally  became 
one  of  the  leading  business  men  in  the  state. 
Besides  his  extensive  interests  in  real  estate, 
he  was  financially  concerned  in  street  railways 
and  other  corporations  in  New  Jersey-  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  energetic  first 
vice-president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and 
his  fellow  members  in  that  organization  speak 
with  special  emphasis  of  the  tireless  activity 
displayed  by  him  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
College. 

Mr.  Morrisse  was  buried  from  St.  Joseph’s, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  14th,  where 
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a Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  sung,  with  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Kernan,  celebrant  ; Rev.  J.  F. 
Quirk,  S.  J.,  deacon  ; Rev.  D.  O’Dwyer,  ’84, 
subdeacon  ; and  Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  ’77,  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies. 

In  the  sanctuary  were  seated  Very  Rev.  Dean 
McNulty,  ’53,  Rev.  James  Aylward,  ’89,  Rev. 
J.  J.  Collins,  S.  J..  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  and  the 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Rev.  C.  P.  Gillin. 

Among  the  Alumni  present  were  noted  : Mr. 
R.  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  President  of  the  Alumni, 
Messrs.  Stephen  A.  Wall,  ’75,  John  P.  Dunn, 
’80,  Dr.  George  Leitner,  ”85,  John  E.  Kelly, 
’89,  M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89,  George  M.  Warren, 
’9D  T.  J.  Murray,  ’92,  Francis  O’Neil,  ’95, 
Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’97,  and  James  A.  Morrisse 
(O.  F.). 

Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  Rector  of  Loyola 
College,  Baltimore,  and  the  highly  esteemed 
professor  of  the  deceased  during  his  college 
days,  delivered  the  following  discourse  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  services  : 

“ Reverend  Fathers , Relatives  of  the  Departed,  Members 

of  the  Alumni  of  Fwdham  College , Dear  Brethren : — 

“ It  is  not  the  custom  of  Holy  Church  to  speak  in  eulogy 
over  her  dead  children  ; hence  it  is  not  my  intention  to  utter 
words  of  praise  over  the  remains  lying  before  me.  I have 
two  simple  words  to  utter:  the  one,  as  a priest  of  God,  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  his  Mother,  who  brought  him  forth  to 
Christ  through  baptism ; the  other,  as  his  old-time  teacher, 
for  the  mother  College  that  nurtured  his  mind  and  heart.  I 
have  said  that  it  does  not  fall  within  my  intent  to  say  aught 
in  commendation  of  the  dead.  And  yet,  whereas  the  good 
deeds  of  our  brethren  departed  may  serve  by  their  example 
as  an  incentive  and  stimulus  to  the  living,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted me  to  dwell  here  and  there  upon  the  good  qualities  of 
him  whom  we  have  lately  known  in  the  capacity  of  fellow 
or  friend. 

“It  was  twenty  years  ago  when  I first  welcomed  our 
departed  friend  into  ray  class  on  his  entrance  into  college 
life.  I knew  him  intimately  during  his  years  at  college, 
knew  him  with  that  familiar  knowledge  which  can  result 
only  from  the  daily  contact  of  master  and  pupil.  After  he 
had  left  college,  I knew  him  less  intimately,  it  is  true ; yet 
I heard  from  him  and  saw  him  from  time  to  time.  In  view  of 


these  relations  with  the  dead,  I may  consider  myself  entitled 
to  speak  of  the  special  qualities  which  marked  his  character 
and  which  endeared  him  to  his  College  and  to  his  friends. 

“ I think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I say  that  the  first 
and  dominant  characteristic  of  the  boy  and  man,  Joseph 
Morrisse,  was  his  teeming  energjq  a quality  which  he 
brought  to  every  task  as  a student  and  to  every  undertaking 
of  his  after  life-work.  In  this  note  of  aspiration  and 
activity  combined  we  may  find  the  reason  as  well  as  the 
explanation  of  the  success  which  he  met  with  in  the  course 
of  his  life.  He  applied  himself  with  zeal  and  relish  to  the 
studies  and  pursuits  of  life ; he  bore  down  with  seemingly 
resistless  force  the  difficulties  in  his  way  which  might  have 
daunted  another.  A second  strong  feature  that  stamped 
his  identity  was  his  constancy  or  perseverance  in  a given 
undertaking.  Once  formed,  his  resolution  was  not  to  be 
shaken ; he  left  no  effort  untried ; he  could  wait  no  incon- 
siderable time  for  the  realization  of  the  purpose  he  had 
in  view.  As  a general  rule,  he  gained  the  object  of  his 
endeavors  both  in  college  and  in  the  world  of  business ; and 
you  are  my  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  in  due  time  he  enjoyed 
an  abundant  measure  of  success. 

“ Yet  another  conspicuous  trait  of  character  was  his  de- 
votion to  his  friends  and  to  the  college  from  which  he  hailed. 
He  was  true  to  all  the  articles  of  friendship,  and  kept  faith 
with  all  the  engagements  demanded  of  him  by  his  friends. 
He  was,  as  is  a matter  of  distinct  recollection  with  us  all, 
precise  and  punctilious  in  living  up  to  the  pledges  which  he 
made,  and  was  apt  to  grow  impatient  with  those  who  offend- 
ed in  this  respect.  But  it  was  especially  in  regard  to  the 
college,  which  had  been  his  boyhood’s  home  that  he  showed 
fidelity  and  unwearied  observance.  No  scene  of  college  re- 
union, no  gathering  of  her  sons,  but  he  was  there;  he  cher- 
ished for  her  a deep  regard  that  grew  with  his  years ; he 
pledged  her  with  an  open  hand  and  an  open  heart.  Such 
were  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  natural,  if  you  will, 
yet  the  foundation  of  the  supernatural  in  the  man  who  unites 
faith  with  good  works  and  acts  under  the  eye  and  approval 
of  the  Almighty.  However,  there  is  a further  thought, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  this  love  for  his  college,  to  which 
I would  call  your  special  attention.  The  Catholic  college  is 
the  school  of  Catholic  principles;  it  is  a synonym  for  Cath- 
olic life  and  education;  it  is  a monitor  of  conscience,  and 
this  not  only  for  the  days  of  actual  study  and  residence,  but 
whensoever  visited  and  revisited  as  the  cradle-land  of 
youth.  I do  not  think  it  possible,  then,  that  one  can  be 
devoted  to  one’s  college,  can  seek  her  out  again  and  again 
without  keeping  pact  with  those  high  principles  which  it 
was  her  chief  function  to  impart.  Therefore,  I hold  that 
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the  life  of  our  former  friend  and  scholar  must  have  been 
true  at  heart  to  all  that  the  Catholic  College  of  Fordham  had 
taught  him  ; for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to 
visit  her  and  to  be  out  of  joint  with  her  teachings,  without 
at  orice  courting  and  administering  self-rebuke.  Yet,  he 
did  visit  his  nursing-mother,  yea,  and  frequently ; hence 
we  may  believe  that  he  must  have  cherished  in  his  heart 
her  ideals  of  life  and  conduct,  or  at  least  have  aspired  to 
alter  and  correct  himself  if  in  aught  he  had  declined  from 
them.  Hence  we  may  be  warranted  in  the  belief  that  his 
passing,  happy  in  being  fortilied  with  the  sacraments  of  the 
church,  was  the  gift  vouchsafed  as  the  crown  of  a life  in 
which  he  had  kept  faith  with  his  Alma  Mater  and  his  God. 

“ Such  is  the  word  of  appeciation  I have  to  say  of  the  de- 
parted in  the  name  of  the  College  which  he  loved.  And 
now  a word  in  the  name  of  that  Mother  who  brought  him 
forth  to  the  life  of  grace,  the  Catholic  Church  of  God.  If 
I were  to  ask  the  dead  for  his  message  to  all  here  to-day, 
what  would  he  say  to  us,  and  especially  to  you  who  are  his 
fellows  and  friends  of  his  own  age  and  3'ears  ? I answer 
without  hesitation : Take,  order  with  thy  house , for  thou 
shalt  die  ! 

“ Could  he  arise  in  our  midst  and  speak  to  us,  heart  to  heart 
this  day,  he  would  say : “ To-day  for  me,  to-morrow  for 
you.’  For  surely  the  lesson  of  his  life  so  suddenly  quenched, 
of  the  thread  of  his  years  so  suddenly  snapped,  of  the 
fair  and  rising  column  of  life  broken  off  midway  in  the  shaft, 
speaks  eloquently  to  you  and  to  me  of  the  uncertainty  of 
our  tenure  of  life  and  days,  and  admonishes  us  against  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Surely  death  comes  like  a thief 
in  the  night,  when  the  soul  is  wrapped  in  slumber,  thinking 
herself  safe  and  secure  in  the  possession  of  time  and  shortly 
to  awaken  to  take  up  with  the  duties  of  the  morrow.  Let 
us  beware;  let  us  pray  God  that  the  summons  find  11s  not 
slumbering  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  from  which  there  could 
follow  no  morrow  of  life  but  a hideous  awakening  of  judg- 
ment and  pain!  Our  friend  and  former  scholar  has  gone 
the  way  of  death,  and  his  cry  to  us,  to  whom  he  was  true  and 
faithful  is,  ‘ Have  pity  on  me , have  pity  on  me , at  least  you 
my  friends,  because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  touched  me. 
You  that  were  my  friends,  have  mercy  on  me  who  was  your 
friend  once,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  touched  me — 
touched  me  quickly,  touched  me  of  a sudden,  called  me  forth 
from  life  when  I had  little  reason  to  expect  the  beckoning 
finger  of  death.’ 

“ Therefore,  kind/riends  of  the  departed,  who  have  known 
him  by  the  title  of  friend,  and  you  who  have  known  him  by 
the  dearer  title  of  brother,  remember  his  needs,  the  needs  of 
a soul  that  has  been  called  suddenly  out  of  life;  for  that 


life,  however  sanctified  by  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
must  appeal  for  the  suffrage  prayers  of  the  living. 

“ We  are  all  charged  with  sins  and  faults;  nay,  more,  we 
are  full  of  the  dangers  and  defects  of  our  very  condition  in 
life  and  good  qualities.  How  urgent,  then,  is  the  prayer  of 
the  dead  to  be  helped  in  his  day  of  need.  By  that  pressing 
need,  by  the  memory  of  that  friendship  and  love  which  you 
bore  him,  by  the  memory  of  his  return  of  faithfulness  and 
devotion,  I ask,  I beg  you  to  grant  him  the  only  boon  he 
craves  at  your  hands,  the  almsgiving  of  prayers  and  masses 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  to  hasten  thus  the  day  of  his 
eternal  rest.  Amen.” 

j.  faibfax  McLaughlin,  sr. 

(Georgetown,  i860.) 

THOUGH  claiming  with  pardonable  pride 
our  sister  college  as  his  Alma  Mater, 
there  are  few  who  have  as  high  a claim 
to  our  loving  recognition  and  whose  lives 
should  find  fuller  record  in  our  pages  than  Mr. 
J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Sr.  We  could  fain  leave 
it  to  other  abler  pens  to  properly  recount  his 
history,  to  say  what  should  be  said  of  this 
truly  just  man  who  went  to  his  reward  on  the 
17th  day  of  November.  The  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal of  New  York  remarks  that  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  his  going  will  never  he  known,  and 
that  the  only  pen  fit  to  write  of  that  loss  is  that 
of  James  R.  Randall,  his  fellow  student  at 
Georgetown. 

But  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  McLaughlin 
knew  and  loved  the  Jesuits  so  well,  that  he  had 
the  deepest  regard  for  that  teaching  organiza- 
tion which  formed  his  early  student  days,  that 
seven  of  his  sons  studied  at  Rose  Hill,  and  five 
of  them,  beginning  in  1893,  received  their  de- 
grees here,  makes  us  feel  that  Fordham  owes 
its  tribute,  however  feeble,  to  the  memory  of  a 
real  Catholic  gentleman. 

We  are  indebted  to  The  Freeman's  Journal 
and  'The  Boston  Pilot  for  the  following  facts  : — 
J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin  was  born  in  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  on  March  15th,  1839,  and  pos- 
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sessed  all  the  warm  and  sympathetic  nature  of 
a native  of  the  South. 

Graduated  from  Georgetown  College  in  i86o> 
Mr.  McLaughlin  soon  won  prominence  by  his 
gifted  and  talented  mind,  his  fine  classical  edu- 
cation, his  versatility,  and  his  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament. Having  studied  law  in  Washington 
under  Judge  Sidney  S.  Baxter,  at  one  time 
Attorney-General  of  Virginia,  he  moved  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
practiced  law  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
about  ten  years. 

While  a resident  of  Baltimore,  and  on  Dec. 
5th,  1867,  he  married  Miss  Nannie  S.  Brooke, 
a member  of  an  old  Virginia  family  in  Rich- 
mond, Virgina. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  made  Colonel  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  Bowie,  of  Maryland,  whom 
he  materially  aided  in  some  of  his  important 
executive  duties. 

He  became  the  editor  of  The  Catholic  Mirror, 
the  official  organ  of  Archbishop  Spalding  of 
Baltimore,  and  contributed  many  articles  in  de- 
fence of  religion  and  the  Church,  whose  ever 
ready  and  able  champion  he  became  with  note- 
worthy distinction.  He  then  owned  and  edited 
The  Southern  Metropolis , and  it  became,  under 
his  guidance,  a potent  influence  in  the  South, 
scholars  and  statesmen  alike  praising  its  work, 
both  for  the  purity,  elegance  and  brilliancy  of 
its  contributions  as  well  as  for  the  wise  states- 
manlike support  it  rendered  to  what  was  best 
and  most  lasting  in  the  nation’s  life. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  became  professor  of  litera- 
ture, oratory  and  other  subjects  at  Rock  Hill 
College,  Ellicott  City,  Md.  He  also,  at  one 
time,  was  professor  at  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Moving  to  New  York  City  in  the  early  ’70s, 
he  soon  attracted  attention  as  an  orator  and 
writer  of  marked  ability.  He  became  a promi- 
nent writer  on  The  Evening  Express , and  sub- 


sequently was  made  the  editor-in-chief  of  The 
New  York  Star.  While  conducting  the  latter 
paper,  many  articles  from  his  pen  frequently 
called  forth  favorable  comment  throughout  the 
country  for  their  vigorous,  epigrammatic  and 
brilliant  style.  He  also,  at  one  time,  edited 
The  Boston  Pilot. 

He  assumed  a prominent  figure  in  New  York 
City’s  public  affairs,  and  held  the  office  of  De- 
puty County  Clerk,  Deputy  Register,  and  Clerk 
of  the  Surrogate’s  Court  of  New  York  County. 

He  was  a personal  friend  of  John  Kelly,  the 
Democratic  leader,  who  warmly  admired  him 
for  the  many  traits  of  his  gifted  mind  and  the 
steadfast  loyalty  of  his  devoted  character.  He 
became  Mr.  Kelly’s  private  secretary  and 
trusted  lieutenant  in  many  political  movements, 
where  the  ardor  of  his  nature,  his  immediate 
mental  grasp  of  a situation,  and  his  sparkling 
talents,  communicated  with  equal  facility  and 
power  both  by  tongue  and  pen,  rendered  him 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  every  public  cause, 
and  soon  won  for  him  a recognition  of  his 
power  and  ability. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  wrote  many  books  and  mag- 
azine articles.  Among  some  of  his  books  are  : 
“Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,”  “Jenkins’ 
English  Literature  Revised,”  “ Life  and  Times 
of  John  Kelly,”  “Life  of  Matthew  Lyon,  the 
Hampden  of  Congress,”  “ Hour  Glass  Series,” 
“College  Days  at  Georgetown,”  and  many 
other  papers  on  historical,  biographical  and 
literary  subjects.  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  early  American  histor- 
ical subjects,  and  frequently  was  consulted  by 
men  of  eminence  in  historical  research.  He  con- 
tributed numerous  papers  on  the  genesis  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  its  signing, 
and  also  wrote  and  lectured  instructively  on  the 
origin  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

He  was  much  in  demand  as  a lecturer,  and 
discussed  on  the  platform  a variety  of  subjects. 
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He  frequently  lectured  on  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow, “ Hiawatha,”  “ Evangeline,”  “ Early 
Catholic  Missions  in  Maryland,”  and  numerous 
other  topics. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  says  of  him  : “ Mr. 
McLaughlin  died  a devout  Catholic.  While  at 
all  times  a man  of  affairs  and  great  activity, 
frequently  immersed  in  business,  he  always 
led  an  exemplary  life  and  possessed  a strong 
and  intense  faith  both  in  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  With 
all  his  really  wonderful  versatility,  his  great 
powers  of  study  and  absorption,  whereby  he  ac- 
quired a vast  fund  of  learning  and  exact  infor- 
mation on  innumerable  topics,  and  his  remark- 
able ability  of  conveying  his  knowledge  to 
others,  either  by  brilliant  oratory  or  lucid  writ- 
ing, he  ever  displayed  that  simplicity  of  char- 
acter which  so  often  is  the  badge  of  true  great- 
ness. A brilliant  and  pious  man  has  passed 
away,  and  the  world  is  better  that  he  lived. 
Unselfish,  self-sacrificing,  his  love  and  efforts 
for  others  marked  his  whole  life.  A champion 
of  God  and  his  religion,  a devoted  husband,  a 
fond  and  loving  father,  true  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  who  had  given  his  best  labors  and  trained 
his  family  in  the  service  of  his  Maker,  a weekly 
communicant  at  the  altar  rail,  when  death  came 
it  found  him  prepared,  and  with  a smile  on  his 
face  he  answered  the  summons  to  his  reward. 
Well  might  he  have  said  in  that  last  peaceful 
moment,  who  gave  so  much  to  God  : 

“ 1 What  I spend,  that  I had ; 

What  I saved,  that  I lost; 

That  I gave  away  remains  with  me.’  ” 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  buried  from  the  parish 
church  at  Fordham,  “ and  at  the  church  just 
without  the  College  grounds,  a cosmopolitan 
gathering  of  priests,  Christians  of  all  creeds> 
and  Jews,  rich  and  poor,  assembled  to  show 
their  regard  for  one  who  had  no  enemy.” 
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Among  those  who  attended  the  Solemn  Requiem 
Mass  were  : 

Surrogate  Thomas,  William  V.  Leary,  Rich- 
ard H.  Clark,  John  J.  Brady,  President  Louis 
F.  Haffen,  John  R.  Abney,  Joseph  J.  Marrin 
and  Michael  Burke,  the  life-long  friends  of  the 
lamented  dead,  who  were  the  honorary  pall- 
bearers, besides  members  of  the  Georgetown 
and  Fordham  Alumni.  The  Mass  of  Requiem 
was  celebrated  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Mich- 
ael J.  McEvoy,  ’77,  with  Father  Mahony, 
S.  J.,  deacon,  and  Father  Cherry,  subdeacon. 
The  Rev.  George  A.  Pettit,  S.  J.,  President  of 
Fordham  College,  Fathers  Healy,  Dougherty, 
O’Farrell,  Kiernan,  Cunningham,  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  Farley,  S.  J.,  a classmate  of  two  of  Mr. 
McLaughlin’s  sons,  were  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  preached 
a most  impressive  and  comforting  discourse. 
The  church  was  crowded  with  mourners. 
Father  Healy  said  the  prayers  at  the  grave. 

Fr.  Campbell,  in  his  eulogy,  speaking  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,  said  : 

“ Where  we  are  prepared  for  the  dread  sum- 
mons it  means  a glorious  entrance  into  an 
everlasting  abode  of  bliss,  there  to  reap  a fitting 
reward  for  a life  nobly  spent.  This  life,  hence, 
is  but  a preparation  for  that  awful  ordeal  when 
we  shall  stand  before  that  Omniscient  Judge, 
Who  cannot  be  deceived  and  Who  will  read  un- 
failingly all  hearts,  to  exact  from  each  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship.  It  is  this  that  makes 
death  so  terrible. 

“ Often  it  comes  like  a thunderbolt  from 
heaven,  suddenly,  without  warning,  as  it  came 
to  this  good  man  now  departed,  whom  we  all 
knew,  honored  and  loved,  and  who,  happily, 
was  ready  for  the  call,  clad  in  the  armor  of  an 
ardent  faith  and  fortified  with  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  an  exemplary  life. 

“ What  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
good  life  of  this  valiant  soul  and  his  sudden 
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taking  off  ? “ If  those  pallid  lips  could  speak 

the  eloquence  they  knew  so  well  in  life,  their 
theme  would  be,  “ Prepare.”  That  is  the  mes- 
sage they  do  impart  to-day,  stilled  though 
they  be  in  silent  death. 

“ We  are  told  in  Holy  Writ  of  the  man  who 
asked  the  Lord  what  he  should  do  to  receive 
salvation.  The  Lord  replied,  ‘ Keep  the  com- 
mandments. Thou  shalt  not  kill  ; Thou  shait 
not  commit  adultery  ; Thou  shalt  not  steal  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  ; Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  ; and  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.’  And  the  man  replied, 
‘ Master,  all  these  things  I have  observed  from 
my  youth.’  And  Scripture  beautifully  tells  us 
that  Jesus  loved  him. 

“ Well  might  he  whose  mortal  remains  are 
here  before  the  altar,  reply  like  the  man  in  the 
Bible,  ‘ Master,  all  these  things  I have  observed 
from  my  youth.’  For  his  life  was  one  of  con- 
stant obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God. 
Ever  a devoted  husband,  a kind  and  loving  fa- 
ther, a true  and  loyal  friend,  he  possessed  those 
beautiful  virtues  which  adorn  a Christian  life. 
With  a strong  and  intense  faith,  his  simplicity 
of  soul  was  most  edifying.  Frequently  he 
served  the  Mass  from  the  steps  of  this  altar, 
when  the  altar-boys  happened  to  be  absent  ; 
and  as  he  assisted  the  priest  and  made  the 
Latin  responses,  those  who  were  present  prof- 
ited by  his  noble  example  of  piety.  He  was 
a weekly  communicant  at  the  altar  rail.  Thus 
it  was  he  continually  strengthened  his  faith, 
and  illuminated  his  gifted  mind  by  frequent 
contact  with  the  Author  of  all  wisdom,  until  he 
became  saturated  with  those  principles  and 
truths  of  religion  which  he  always  so  valiantly 
defended  and  ably  championed.  Such  were 
the  lofty  standards  of  his  life  that  he  willingly 
sacrificed  to  the  service  of  God  his  only  daugh- 
ter when  she  had  been  called  by  the  promptings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  knowing  as  he  did  the  full 


meaning  of  the  sacrifice,  and  that  she  could 
not  attend  his  dying  moments  nor  have  the 
last  sad  privilege  of  participating  in  his  obse- 
quies here  to-day. 

“ He  came  to  this  village  of  Fordham  when  it 
was  but  a village,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  told 
me,  of  giving  his  sons  a good  Christian  educa- 
tion, willingly  denying  himself  opportunities, 
comforts,  and  honors  in  order  the  better  to 
effect  this  object.  Thus  he  assured  to  them  a 
heritage,  the  only  heritage  he  considered  im- 
portant, of  a sound  Catholic  education  to- 
gether with  Christian  principles.  Therefore,  be 
proud  that  you  had  such  a father,  and  properly 
esteem  at  its  true  value  the  precious  legacy  of 
his  noble  example. 

“Thus  his  end,  though  sudden,  did  not  come 
upon  him  unprovided,  but  so  prepared  and 
ready  for  the  summons  that  death  was  robbed 
of  all  its  terrors  ; and  so  he  met  it,  a support 
and  champion  of  the  Church,  an  example  and 
inspiration  to  his  fellow  men. 

“Requiescat  in  pace  ! ” 

O.  F. 

JOHN  M.  McGOVERN,  Prep. 

BY  the  death  of  John  M.  McGovern  his  par- 
ents have  lost  a worthy  son,  and  Ford- 
ham a good  student.  For  some  weeks 
past  he  had  not  been  enjoying  perfect  health, 
and  acold  brought  on  a complication  of  diseases 
which,  after  a few  days,  resulted  in  death  on 
November  226.,  at  his  home  on  Park  Avenue  in 
the  city.  Those  from  the  College  who  attended 
his  funeral  included  Reverend  Father  Rector 
and  several  members  of  the  Faculty.  A picked 
company  of  the  cadets  acted  as  an  escort  to  the 
body. 

A few  years  ago  John  was  graduated  from 
St.  Cecilia’s  Academy  in  the  city,  taking  the 
honors  of  his  class.  That  St.  Cecilia  had 
taken  him  under  her  special  protection  seemed 
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likely,  as  it  was  on  her  feast  day  that  he  was 
released  from  his  earthly  exile. 

Two  years  ago  he  competed  with  fifty  other 
boys  for  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.,  Scholar- 
ships, founded  by  the  Hon.  William  R.  Grace. 
He  was  among  the  successful  competitors,  and 
during  his  two  years  at  Fordham  he  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  his  class.  Tall  for  his  age 
(he  was  not  yet  sixteen),  strong  of  frame, 
fond  of  games  and  a model  student,  sunny  in 
disposition  and  of  a sturdy  character,  he  was 
well  beloved  by  his  fellows  and  had  the  esteem 
of  his  professors  and  prefects. 

During  the  annual  three  days’  Retreat  of 


October  last,  although  the  exceedingly  bad 
weather  prevented  many  of  the  non-resident 
students  from  being  present  at  some  of  the  ex- 
ercises, John  missed  not  a single  one,  but  was 
ever  faithfully  in  his  place  in  the  chapel . As  he 
lived,  so  he  died  ; true  to  his  God  in  life,  God 
was  true  to  him  in  death,  fortified  him  with  the 
last  Sacraments  of  His  Church,  and  finding  him 
ripe  for  Heaven,  called  him  home.  He  leaves 
a void  in  his  family  and  a lonely  feeling  in  our 
hearts,  for  no  matter  how  many  boys  are  at 
Fordham,  one  who  leaves  is  missed,  and  the 
more  so  when  such  a one  is  like  honest  John 
McGovern.  C. 


ReSOUtJTfOISfg 

Adopted  by  the  Class  of  1904  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Dominick  O’Reilly,  Sr.,  Father 

of  a Member  of  the  Senior  Class. 

AVhereas  : Almighty  God,  our  Father,  has,  in  His  mercy,  called  to  his  eternal  reward  the  son 
of  Mr.  Dominic  O’Reilly,  Sr.,  father  of  our  beloved  classmate,  Dominic  O’Reilly,  Jr.  ; 
and 

Whereas  : While  we  bless  the  hand  of  God,  we  nevertheless  deeply  sympathize  with  our  be- 
reaved classmate  and  his  afflicted  family  ; therefore  be  it 

Resolved — That  we,  the  class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Four  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  do 
hereby  express  to  our  classmate  and  his  family  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  ; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved — 1 hat  we  attend  Holy  Communion  in  a body  for  the  repose  of  Mr.  O'Reilly’s  soul  • 
that  a committee  representing  the  class  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased;  and  that 
these  Resolutions  be  published  in  The  Fordham  Monthly. 

Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick,  Pres. 

Edward  J.  Callan,  Secretary. 

Senior  Class,  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  November  17th,  1904. 
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Hews  of  tbe  itlostb. 


Right  Rev.  Thomas  Hendrick, 
Bishop  D.  D.,  paid  us  his  first  official 
Hendrick  visit  since  his  appointment  as 
Bishop  of  Cebu,  P.  I.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  9th.  He  was  tended  an  informal 
reception  in  Armory  Hall  by  the  entire  student 
body.  The  Seniors,  in  cap  and  gown,  constitut- 
ed the  Committee  on  Reception.  After  some 
old  Fordham  songs  had  been  sung  by  the  Glee 
Club,  with  Mr.  Clark,  ’04,  as  soloist,  Mr.  T.  J.  A. 
McCormick  addressed  the  Bishop.  Mr.  McCor- 
mick voiced  the  feelings  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents when  he  said  that  we  would  all  greatly  miss 
one  who  had  ever  proved  himself  a good  friend 
of  Fordham.  We  realized  the  sacrifices  the 
Right  Rev.  Prelate  was  making  in  leaving  his 
native  land,  but  that  it  was  like  him  to  go  where 
duty  called,  whate’er  may  betide.  We  hoped 
that  he  would^come  again  to  revisit  old  scenes 
and  renew  old  friendships,  that  his  work  in  the 
far-away  possessions  would  prosper  even  be- 
yond his  fondest  hopes,  and  that  in  all  his 
labors  he  might  be  assured  that  our  best  wishes 
would  be  with  him. 

Rev.  Fr.  Hollohan,  S.  J.,  Prefect  of  Studies, 
spoke  in  place  of  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  unavoidably 
absent,  and  wished  Bishop  Hendrick  God-speed 
in  all  his  undertakings. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  then  addressed  us, 
pledging  his  deep  love  for  Fordham,  recalling 
former  professors,  and  promising,  if  God  spared 
him,  to  come  again,  if  only  for  a little  while,  to 
visit  his  Alma  Mater.  In  the  meantime  he 
begged  for  our  prayers,  for  he  greatly  needed 
them,  that  all  might  be  well  in  the  great  work 
which  he  has  been  commissioned  to  assume. 


Recitations  for  the  following  day  were  de- 
clared off  in  honor  of  the  Bishop,  and  exercises 
were  concluded  by  all  chanting  the  College 
Hymn. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Minahan, 
74  ’74,  President  of  the  Federation 

of  Catholic  Societies,  has  made 
New  York  City  his  future  home.  Prior  to  his 
departure  for  this  city,  a complimentary  ban- 
quet was  tendered  him  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  10th, 
at  the  Chittenden  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  banquet  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Minahan’s  close  friends  and  admirers,  and 
was  intended  as  a testimonial  to  that  gentle- 
man’s worth  as  a Catholic  and  a citizen,  to  his 
unselfish  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  Catholic  in- 
terests and  his  prudent  leadership  as  the  presi- 
dent of  a grand  organization. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Clarke,  acting  as  toastmaster, 
made  an  eloquent  address,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  loss  which  the  community  sustained 
in  Mr.  Minahan’s  departure.  He  said  all  felt, 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  that  in  justice  to  them- 
selves they  could  not  allow  him  to  go  without 
some  manifestation  of  appreciation  for  what  he 
had  done  for  the  Catholic  cause,  and  for  his 
sterling  worth  as  a citizen.  Mr.  Minahan  was 
deeply  touched  by  Father  Clarke’s  words,  and 
replied  feelingly.  He  disclaimed  the  praise 
given  his  work  in  the  Federation  movement, 
giving  credit  for  the  success  of  his  efforts  to 
the  rank  and  file,  to  his  official  associates  and 
to  the  kindly  encouragement  of  prelates  and 
priests. 

May  we  express  our  pleasure  that  Mr.  Mina- 
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han  has  come  to  live  near  us,  near  to  his  old 
college,  and  may  we  in  wishing  him  all  pros- 
perity in  the  Metropolis,  look  forward  to  his 
coming  now  and  again,  when  his  many  inter- 
ests permit,  to  visit  Fordham  ? 

It  is  reported  that  the  name  of 
Col.  Edwards  Colonel  Clarence  R.  Edwards, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  at  Washington  and  a former  esteemed 
Commandant  here,  is  under  consideration  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  to 
fill  a vacancy  which  will  be  created  by  the  re- 
tirement of  General  Young  in  January.  Col. 
Edwards’  claim  is  based  on  the  record  he  has 
made  in  the  creation  of  the  Insular  Bureau  and 
on  his  field  service  in  the  Philippines  as  General 
Lawton’s  aide. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  24th,  at  a 
’89’-91  nuptial  Mass  in  St.  Augustine’s 
Church,  Pittsburg,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Miss  Camille  Frauenheim 
and  Mr.  Eugene  D.  Reilly  (O.  F.),  ’89-’9i. 

We  should  have  liked  to  publish 
’67  the  address  of  Rev.  Isidore 
Meister,  ’67,  of  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y.,  on  “The  Battle  of  Heathcote  Hill.” 
It  was  a masterly  effort  and  worthy  of  the 
Reverend  orator  and  of  the  subject.  Besides, 
it  has  found  a wide  circulation  among  readers 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  Mama?-o?ieck 
Paragraph  : 

“ The  celebration  of  the  127th  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Heathcote  Hill  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  very  law  of  our  nature.  We  are  impelled  in 
the  performance  of  this  pleasing  and  patriotic 
duty  by  every  impulse  and  fibre  of  our  nature. 
‘ Movemur  enim,’  says  Cicero,  ‘ nescimus  quo 
pacto,  locis  ipsis  in  quibus  eorum,  quos  diligi- 
mus  aut  admiramur,  adsunt  vestigia.’  ‘We 
are  stirred,  I know  not  in  what  way,  by  the 
very  spots  where  the  traces  exist  of  those 


whom  we  love  and  admire.’  Here  we  have 
the  testimony  of  a pagan,  who  expresses  this 
natural  feeling  of  love  and  veneration  of  places 
made  sacred  by  the  footprints  of  those  whom 
we  love  and  admire.  Passing  from  the  natural 
to  the  supernatural,  from  the  promptings  of 
our  natural  desires  to  those  inspired  by  religion, 
we  know  how  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  Chris- 
tians are  the  places  connected  with  Christ  and 
the  events  of  our  redemption.  The  object  of 
the  ten  crusades  was  to  wrest  from  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  the  sacrilegious  profanation  of 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer.  All  Europe 
was  stirred  to  its  very  depths  in  these  crusades. 
They  had  for  their  object  the  honor  and  ven- 
eration of  the  places  made  sacred  and  holy  by 
their  contact  with  Christ.  And  this  natural 
impulse,  spoken  of  by  Cicero,  thus  took  on  a 
new  character,  because  it  sprung  from  motives 
of  faith,  and  connected  with  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  all  time.  Next  to  God  is  country, 
next  to  faith  is  patriotism;  and  hence,  to  us 
Americans,  next  to  the  Holy  Land  and  its 
scenes  are  the  great  events  and  places  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  struggles,  the  heroic 
sacrifices  and  the  successful  issue — one  that 
placed  us  in  the  family  of  nations — the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Thus,  the  trinity  of  moral 
forces — nature,  patriotism  and  gratitude — im- 
pel us  to  offer  this  beautiful  tribute  to  the  men 
and  the  scenes  that  we  are  devoutly  commemo- 
rating. * * * 

“ Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  framework  as  well  as  the  back- 
ground of  a verbal  historical  painting,  in  which 
to  bring  out  the  memorable  part  of  Mamar- 
oneck, as  an  incident  in  the  campaign  of  White 
Plains.  While  the  division  commanded  by  Gen. 
Heath  was  thus  hurrying,  by  a forced  march, 
towards  White  Plains  during  the  night  of  the 
2 1 st  of  October,  another  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  was  engaged  in  a brilliant  dash  on 
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the  enemy’s  outposts  at  Mamaroneck.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  on  the  21st  of  October,  when 
the  right  and  centre  of  the  main  body  of  the 
royal  army  were  moved  forward  to  a position 
between  New  Rochelle  and  White  Plains,  the 
Queen’s  Rangers,  a select  body  of  Loyalists 
commanded  by  the  celebrated  partisan,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Robert  Rogers,  were  pushed 
forward  to  Mamaroneck,  which  they  occupied 
early  in  the  morning  of  that  day. 

“ General  Washington  at  this  time  was  at 
White  Plains,  and  received  information  of  that 
occupation  of  Mamaroneck,  and  determined  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  who 
were  posted  there.  In  accordance  with  that 
determination,  and  with  orders  which  were  is- 
sued by  General  Washington,  General  Lord 
Stirling,  who  had  reached  White  Plains  with  his 
command  during  the  morning  of  that  day,  de- 
tached Major  Green  with  150  men  from  the 
First  and  Third  Virginia  Regiments,  and  Col. 
John  Haslet,  with  600  men  from  his  own — the 
Delaware — and  other  regiments,  with  orders  to 
fall  on  the  Rangers  during  the  coming  night. 
The  movement  was  made  with  good  judgment 
and  ability ; the  Rangers  were  entirely  surprised 
through  the  carelessness  of  their  sentries;  and, 
as  was  stated  by  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Army, 
they  were  ‘ very  roughly  handled.’  In  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  guides  whom 
Col.  Haslet  had  employed,  who  ‘ undertook  to 
alter  the  first  disposition’  of  the  attacking  party, 
the  success  was  not  as  complete  as  it  probably 
would  have  been  had  the  guides  done  their 
duty  properly.  As  it  was,  Colonel  Haslet  and 
his  gallant  command  handled  the  Rangers 
4 very  roughly,  ’ killing  and  wounding  a con- 
siderable number,  carrying  back  to  White 
Plains  thirty-six  prisoners  and  including  among 
the  trophies  of  their  bravery  ‘ a pair  of  Colors, 
sixty  stand  of  Arms,  and  a variety  of  plunder.’ 
On  the  side  of  the  Americans,  three  or  four 


were  left  dead,  and  about  fifteen  wounded, 
among  the  latter,  Major  Green  of  the  Second 
Virginia  Regiment,  wounded  in  the  shoulder, 
and  Captain  Pope,  who  acted  as  Major  and  be- 
haved with  great  bravery,  wounded  in  the  leg. 
General  Lord  Stirling  is  said  to  have  been  so 
highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion that  he  thanked  Colonel  Haslet  and  his 
command  publicly  on  parade.  According  to 
local  tradition,  all  of  both  sides  were  buried 
just  over  the  top  of  the  ridge  almost  directly 
north  of  the  Heathcote  Hill  house.  There 
their  graves  lie  together,  friend  and  foe,  but  all 
Americans.  * * * 

“And  finally,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  our 
revolutionary  sires,  the  founders  of  the  states 
that  formed  the  new  Republic,  we  cannot  with- 
hold from  them  our  highest  praise  for  their 
combined  wisdom  and  courage  in  laying  sure 
the  foundations  of  liberty  and  justice  on  which 
the  government  rests.  Fortunate  first  in  the 
clearness  of  their  title,  and  the  world’s  accept- 
ance of  their  rightful  claim  ; fortunate  also  in 
the  enduring  magnitude  of  the  fabric  they 
erected,  in  the  protection  of  the  vast  interests 
of  human  life  and  happiness,  which  have  here 
their  abiding  home  ; fortunate  again,  in  the  full 
demonstration  by  our  civil  war,  that  their  work 
is  adequate  to  withstand  the  most  disastrous 
storms  of  human  fortune,  and  survives  un- 
wrecked, unshaken  and  unimpaired. 

“ But  for  ourselves,  we  may  praise  what  we 
cannot  equal  much  less  surpass,  and  devoutly 
and  reverently  celebrate  heroic  actions  which 
we  wrere  not  destined  to  perform.  ‘Pulchrum 
est  benefacere  reipublicae,  etiam  bene  dicere 
haud  absurdum  est.’” 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  Gannon,  S.  J.,  Provincial 
of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Maryland-New  York 
Province,  was  a guest  at  the  College  during  the 
latter  part  of  November  and  the  first  week  in 
December.  « 
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Rev.  John  Scully,  S.  J.,  Rector  here  from  ’88 
to  ’91,  and  lately  engaged  in  giving  missions, 
has  gone  to  lower  Maryland.  Fr.  Scully  suffers 
from  an  affection  of  the  throat,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  milder  climate  of  the  South  may  re- 
store him  to  good  health.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Frederick  Heany,  S.  J. 

Rev.  John  H.  O’Rourke,  S.  J.,  Rector  of  St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson,  spent  a few  days  with  us 
lately. 

Messrs.  J.  Harding  Fisher,  ’95, 
*95  S.  J.,  and  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  ’95,  S. 

J.,  have  returned  from  Stony- 
hurst  and  Oxford  respectively,  at  which  seats 
of  learning  they  were  pursuing  their  studies. 

Messrs.  Valentine  Oldshue  and 
’02  Robert  F.  Maloney,  both  mem- 

bers of  the  class  of  1902,  were 
welcome  visitors  during  the  last  week  in  No- 
vember. They  were  entertained  by  the  present 
Seniors. 

Charley  Vion,  ’99,  is  always 
’99  doing  the  unexpected.  He 

dropped  into  the  Sanctum  last 
month,  bringing  with  him  John  Foley,  an  old 
classmate.  Mr.  Foley  left  Fordham  in  his 
Freshman  year,  and  then  went  to  Andover.  Al- 
though he  has  been  in  business  for  several  years, 
he  is  still  the  same  old  Jack  who  used  to  make 
such  hair-raising  stops  at  “short  ” for  the  In- 
vincibles.  We  hope  both  Messrs.  Vion  and 
Foley  will  call  upon  us  more  frequently. 

It  has  been  whispered  that  the  new  hall  now 
being  reared  down  by  Third  has  been  chris- 
tened , but  by  what  name  it  is  to  be  known  we  are 
not  yet  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Work  goes  on 
merrily,  and,  despite  the  drawbacks,  some  of 
them  the  result  of  nature’s  whims  in  the  shape 
of  good  old-fashioned  snow-falls,  and  some 
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incident  to  delay  in  the  arrival  of  material,  the 
contractors  are  doing  well.  The  walls  of  the 
second  story  are  now  about  finished  and  the 
third  begun.  What  are  to  be  class-rooms,  eight 
or  ten  in  number,  are  taking  form,  and  the  slop- 
ing floor  of  the  auditorium  for  dramatics,  con- 
certs, etc.,  is  being  put  in  place. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  building  as  it  as- 
cends is  the  faqade,  which  is  of  a dull-colored 
brick  with  terra-cotta  trimmings.  Immense 
pillars  are  to  extend  from  the  second  story  to 
the  roof,  giving  to  the  structure  a very  solid  ap- 
pearance. But  why  describe  it  now  ? We  are 
content  to  wait  until  the  opening  is  announced, 
when  we  may  interest  our  readers  with  a de- 
tailed description  of  the  building. 

We  are  late  in  recording  the 
’SO  happy  event,  but  the  well-known 

modesty  of  the  Rev.  gentleman 
precluded  our  saying  until  now  that  the  Rev. 
David  A.  Merrick,  S.  J.,  ’50,  celebrated  his 
golden  jubilee  as  a Jesuit  in  July.  Fr.  Merrick 
was  born  in  1833,  and  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1853,  after  having  completed  his  clas- 
sical studies  at  Fordham.  During  his  fifty 
golden  years  he  has  held  many  positions  of 
trust,  having  been  for  several  years  Rector  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  N.  Y.  City.  Fr. 
Merrick  is  one  of  the  few  Alumni  now  living 
who  knew  Fordham  in  her  infancy,  and  we 
are  certain  could  tell  some  interesting  stories 
of  times  that  have  been.  The  Rev.  jubilarian 
is  now  one  of  the  community  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  the  city. 

We  tender  our  congratulations,  which,  though 
belated,  are  none  the  less  hearty. 

The  late  utterances  of  the  Most 
’65  Rev.  Archbishop  of  New  York,  ’65, 
on  the  divorce  evil,  have  been 
printed  far  and  wide.  They  are  a clear  ex- 
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position  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on 
that  important  question.  The  Most  Rev. 
prelate  has  ever  made  it  a subject  of  bit- 
ter denunciation,  and  will  not  officiate  even  in 
the  case  of  mixed  marriages.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  he  said  in  his  recent  sermon  : 
l<  The  law  has  decreed,  ‘ whom  God  has  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.’  And  there 
are  some  who,  because  this  is  hard,  will  not 
believe.  They  go  out  of  the  Church  because 
the  law,  which  is  not  man-made,  but  was 
brought  down  by  God  from  heaven,  is  hard.p 

“ And  there  are  others  of  the  house  of  faith 
by  whom  the  religion,  it  is  hoped,  is  loved,  but 
wrho  speak  of  it  with  bated  breath.  People  are 
scandalized  because  the  Church  has  not  great 
millionaires  in  its  fold  and  no  rich  marriages 
can  be  made  for  their  children  in  its  ranks. 

“ Let  us  learn  to  put  the  things  of  God  be- 
fore the  things  of  man,  the  things  of  God  before 
the  things  of  Caesar,  the  things  of  the  soul 
before  the  things  of  the  body.  Then,  perhaps, 
the  stumbling  block  will  be  removed  from  our 
path.” 

An  O.  F.  visiting  here  recently,  in  telling  of 
his  travels,  said  that  on  a journey  of  his  to  the 
far  West  he  stopped  at  a hotel  in  a small  town, 
and  while  in  the  smoking-room  fell  in  with 
three  other  gentlemen.  During  a lull  in  the 
talk  that  followed,  one  of  the  gentlemen  ex- 
claimed : “ Do  you  know,  boys,  to-night  my 
mind  turns  back  to  the  East  and  to  a little  old 
college  not  far  from  the  Metropolis,  and,  pardon 
me,  I almost  wish  I were  there  now.”  Being 
asked  the  name  of  the  college,  he  said  it  was 
Fordham,  and  these  two  friends,  far  apart  in 
years,  who  had  never  met  at  college,  clasped 
hands  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  hotel  in  the 
far  West,  and  felt  as  if  they  were  again  back  at 
the  old  place. 


Before  a “ Standing-Room  Only  ” 

The  Final  audience  the  Dramatic  Club  made 

Scene  (?)  what  may  be  its  final  bow  in  the 
old  Armory  Hall.  When  the 
next  performance  of  the  club  is  announced,  it 
may  be  to  call  its  patrons  to  the  new  and  ele- 
gant auditorium  now  going  up  on  the  North 
Campus. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  this  the  pen,  to 
describe  the  scenes  enacted  on  Dec.  2d.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  it  was  a glorious 
performance,  and  the  members  and  all  who  as- 
sisted to  make  “ A Night  Off  ” such  an  enjoy- 
able one,  deserve  our  heartiest  congratulations. 

It  has  been  deemed  well  by  the 
Christmas  Faculty  to  make  a change  in  the 
Vacations  order  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. According  to  the  Calen- 
dar, the  mid-term  vacations  were  to  begin  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  19th,  and  end  on  Saturday,  Jan. 
2d.  Instead,  we  are  to  leave  on  Tuesday,  Dec. 
22d,  and  return  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  5th. 

So  Away  ! Away  ! Far,  Far  Away  ! 

The  boys  of  the  Prep,  school,  and  especially 
the  members  of  his  class,  desire  to  extend  to 
Master  Morton  Sheridan  and  his  family  their 
sympathy  on  the  death  of  his  beloved  mother. 

The  1904  Calendar  publication, 
The  1904  which  we  heralded  last  month, 
Calendar  is  now  on  sale,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  who  are  interested,  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a copy,  post  free. 
Applications  may  be  made  at  the  Sanctum  or 
from  Mr.  J.  P.  Clark,  ’04,  Senior  Hall,  and 
Manager  of  the  Baseball  Association,  in  the 
interests  of  which  the  Calendar  has  been  pre- 
pared. 
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We  are  favored  with  an  invita- 
*84  tion  to  attend  a series  of  lec- 
tures to  be  delivered  during  the 
winter  months  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D.  The  lectures  are  part  of  the  Cham- 
plain Assembly  Advent  and  Lenten  Courses  for 
1903-1904,  and  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  Cath- 
olic Club,  Central  Park  South,  N.  Y.  City. 
The  dates  for  the  lectures  and  the  subjects  to 
be  treated  are  here  announced  : 

General  Subject:  The  Eve  of  the  Reformation. 

DATES  AND  TITLES  OF  LECTURES. 

Friday,  December  4 — The  Age  of  the  Discoverers. 

“ 11 — The  Italian  Renaissance — Women  of 

Renaissance.  T.* 

“ 18 — Education  Before  the  Religious  Re- 

volt. 

February  12 — Thomas  a Kempis  and  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life. 

19 — English  Worthies  of  the  Pre-Refor- 
mation Period. 

‘ March  4 — Scholarship  Before  thej  Religious 
Revolt. 

“ “ 11 — Science  of  the  Period. 

“ 18 — Causes  of  the  Religious  Revolt. 

“ “ 25 — The  True  Reformation. 

The  present  address  of  Dr.  Walsh  is  no  W. 
74th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


We  regret  to  announce  the 
*70-*73  death,  after  a short  illness,  of 
Mr.  George  B.  Coleman  (O.  F.), 
3-  Mr.  Coleman  was  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Mills  and  Coleman,  and  prominent  in  the 
business  life  of  the  great  city  and  a member 
of  several  of  the  best  clubs  here,  including 
the  Catholic  Club.  He  is  survived  by  his  sis- 
ters Miss  Julia  Coleman  and  Mrs.  M.  O’Reilly, 
to  whom  we  offer  our  sincere  condolences. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  on  Friday,  Nov.  27th.  In  addition 
to  our  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  who  pronounced 
the  absolution,  Fordham  was  represented  by 
Rev.  James  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Ormond  Hughes,  A.  M.,  Hon.  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien,  ’72,  Hugh  Kelly,  LL.  D.,  ex-Judge 
Daly,  LL.  D.,  Mr.  R.  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  President 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Rector. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  24th,  Miss 
*97  Katherine  Frances  Griffin  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mr. 
George  B.  Hayes,  ’97.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  All  Saints’  Church,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  have  the  best  wishes  of 
Fordham. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

THE  Manager  of  the  hockey  team  has 
found  himself  for  some  days  in  a very 
peculiar  dilemma.  He  has  been  ar- 
ranging in  his  mind  a nice  little  schedule  of 
games  for  his  team.  It  included,  we  under- 
stand, a series  with  each  of  the  “ Big  Four,”  to 
be  preceded  by  a number  of  practice  games 
with  the  more  prominent  athletic  clubs  of  the 
city.  The  candidates  for  the  team  might  be 
seen  every  evening  after  supper  dancing  in  the 
Gym,  the  Manager,  who  was  also  coach,  evi- 
dently believing  that  the  more  gracefully  a man 
danced,  the  better  he  could  skate.  Another 
important  part  of  the  daily  routine  was  a visit 
by  the  men  to  the  ice-house,  in  order  to  get 
them  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  ice.  Matters 
had  been  gliding  along  splendidly  ; the  captain 
of  the  team  had  mastered  the  two-step,  and  was 
sufficiently  proficient  in  every  step  imaginable 
that  would  guarantee  him  a place  on  the  team  ; 
and  the  Manager  had  just  obtained  permission 
to  take  his  team  to  the  Bermudas  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  when  the  blow  fell.  The 
Manager  had  decided  that  it  was  about  time 
for  his  team  to  try  the  realities  of  the  ice.  So 
out  he  went  with  “Snap”  and  “Susan,”  the 
most  promising  candidates,  to  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  pond.  Lo  ! Their  disappoint- 
ment knew  no  bounds  when  there,  before  their 
very  eyes,  the  pond  stood  “ iceless.”  The  tide 
of  their  feeling  was  soon  turned  for  the  better. 
“ Snap  ” had  a thought.  He  would  go  to  his 
wife  at  once  and  ask  her  for  a solution  of  the 
difficulty.  How  she  took  it  is  hard  to  say.  Our 
faithful  comrade,  however,  walked  to  his  room 
that  evening  with  a fierce  light  in  his  eyes. 


Did  you  see  the  play  ? If  not,  for  your  own 
peace  of  mind,  do  not  read  the  criticism  that 
appears  elsewhere  in  our  columns.  Ye  shades 
of  Shakespeare  and  “Chichero”!  it  was  im- 
mense. The  people  went  home  raving.  Pure, 
clean-cut  comedy,  without  a trace  of  anything 
bordering  on  the  farcical,  and  for  two  hours 
the  audience  sat,  laughed,  and  almost  rolled 
out  of  their  seats.  From  the  first  rising  of  the 
curtain  until  the  final  going  down  of  the  Pro- 
fessor in  a heap,  there  was  not  a lagging  moment. 
“A  Night  Off”  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  Dramatic  Association  as  one  of  its  many 
brilliant  productions.  How  we  did  enjoy  the 
happy,  scheming,  down-trodden  “Professor,” 
the  hard-working  Manager  Snap,  with  his  un- 
approachable wife  and  leading  young  man,  his 
show  in  Nantucket,  etc.,  etc.,  ....and  also  the 
crusty  old  uncle  and  the  nagging  old  man  ! And 
as  for — But  no,  we  cannot  go  farther,  for  it  is 
all  written  up  elsewhere,  more  ably  than  we  can 
think  of  doing. 

Great  credit  for  the  success  of  the  play  is 
due  to  the  Rev.  Moderator  of  the  Association, 
not  only  for  the  staging,  but  for  the  truly 
artistic  manner  in  which  some  of  the  characters 
were  adapted  to  our  needs  ; for  all  of  the  fe- 
male characters  were  changed  to  male,  and  so 
well  was  this  done  that  not  a particle  of  the 
interest  was^  lost.  Besides,  we  must  kindly 
thank  Mr.  Daly,  ’oo,  for  effective  scenic  display, 
Mr.  Armin  Sibbel,  ’04,  as  manager,  and  our 
property  man,  Mr.  Edge,  ’04,  who  did  their  best 
to  make  the  play  a success,  and  succeeded. 
Their  efforts  are  appreciated  by  each  and  every 
one  of  those  who  know  the  work  they  put  on 
the  production. 
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In  anticipation  of  the  large  crowd  that  at- 
tended the  performance,  the  “ S.  R.  O.”  sign 
was  displayed  long  before  the  curtain  rose  ; 
and  the  Third  Division  boys  had  been  invited  to 
the  dress  rehearsal  the  preceding  night  too. 
The  costumes  unfortunately  did  not  arrive  on 
time  for  that  occasion,  and  the  players  had  to 
do  their  best  without  them.  Next  morning  the 
manager  had  a diminutive  caller,  who  indignant- 
ly demanded  that  his  money  be  returned,  as  he 
did  not  pay  to  see  the  fellows  he  met  in  the  re- 
fectory every  day — he  wanted  the  real  thing  or 
nothing. 

When  another  of  the  Third  Division  boys  was 
asked  by  one  of  the  cast  how  he  liked  the  play, 
he  replied  : “ It  was  great ; but  you,  you — you 
were  no  good.”  There  was  no  more  than  a 
grain  of  truth  in  this  very  pointed  criticism,  and 
it  so  roused  the  victim  that  when  the  play  that 
night  was  ended  his  performance  was  voted  one 
of  the  “hits”  of  the  evening. 

He  didn’t  care  to  come  over.  All  the  privi- 
leges that  go  to  the  men  on  this  side  of  the 
“ Quad  ” did  not  tempt  him.  For  you  see,  he 
was  abig  “ Gun  ’’overon  Second — the  mainstay 
of  the  Invincibles,  and  a prominent  member  of  a 
certain  distinguished  coterie  on  the  same  divi- 
sion. But  orders  were  given,  and  over  he  came, 
and  now  Harry  Bows  to  the  inevitable. 

An  impromptu  fancy  dance  was  held  in  First 
Division  Gym  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  8th.  Gro- 
tesque costumes  were  in  order,  and  were  really 
very  well  gotten  up.  Dancing  continued  until 
a seasonable  hour,  when  refreshments  were 
served.  Speeches  by  several  of  the  seniors 
added  to  the  festivities. 

A little  anecdote  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
Division.  Our  old  friend,  “Southpaw”  John, 
became  financially  embarrassed  on  a recent  trip 
to  the  city.  It  was  growing  late,  and  the  hour 
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for  him  to  report  at  Fordham  was  fast  approach- 
ing. We  can  imagine  our  friend  turning  over 
in  his  mind  sundry  schemes  by  means  of  which 
he  might  reach  Fordham  without  informing 
any  one  of  his  predicament.  He  first  decided 
to  try  the  exits  on  the  “ L ” in  hope  that  a big 
crowd  would  come  out  and  afford  him  a chance 
to  jump  on  the  cars  unmolested.  The  chance 
was  slow  in  coming,  and,  tired  of  waiting,  John 
had  recourse  to  scheme  No.  2.  He  waited  for  a 
surface  car,  and  bravely  jumped  aboard.  The 
conductor  fortunately  was  then  collecting  fares 
at  the  front  of  the  car,  and  when  he  returned 
to  his  post  the  car  had  travelled  over  ten 
squares.  Of  course  our  friend  was  asked  to  pay 
his  fare,  but,  ignoring  the  conductor  complete- 
ly, he  stepped  off  the  car  and  waited  for  the 
next.  He  repeated  this  little  trick  until  he  had 
reached  129th  St.  There  he  saw  his  chance. 
It  was  a car  bound  for  Fordham,  packed  from 
platform  to  platform.  He  jumped  on  the  rear 
of  the  car,  and  there  waited  patiently  for  the 
conductor  to  ask  him  for  the  usual  stipend. 
Our  friend  was  overlooked  at  first,  and  he  had 
travelled  as  far  as  Tremont,  when  the  conduc- 
tor, noticing,  perhaps,  the  anxious  look  on 
John’s  countenance,  approached  him  and  asked 
him  for  his  fare.  John  was  a little  surprised  at 
first,  but  he  quickly  regained  his  nerve  and 
said: — “ I will  not  pay  until  I secure  a seat.” 
There  was  a warm  discussion  for  some  minutes, 
and  finally  “ Southpaw  ” John  was  requested 
to  step  off  the  car.  By  this  time  he  had  arrived 
at  180th  St.  Then  he  walked  home,  beaming. 

The  night  of  the  play  brought  the  first  snow 
of  the  season.  The  first  snow  is  like  the  pillar 
of  fire  that  led  the  Israelites  into  the  promised 
land.  It  seems  to  beckon  us  on  to  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Commencement  day  is  always 
welcome,  especially  to  the  Senior,  to  whom  it 
means  a hard-earned  diploma  and  the  real 
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beginning  of  life  ; but,  say  what  we  may,  no 
season  of  the  year  can  compare  with  Christmas. 
Perhaps  the  dreary  weeks  that  precede  it  may 
cause  us  to  welcome  it  more  joyfully,  and,  too, 
the  religious  significance  of  the  season,  with  its 
happy  traditions  and  memories,  certainly  cause 
us  to  welcome  it  more  gladly.  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  however,  it  is  the  time  which  we 
eagerly  await.  And  so  to  all  we  wish  a Happy 
and  Joyous  Christmas! 

Joseph  MacManus,  ’04. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

The  Invincibles,  escorted  by  nearly  half  of 
the  division,  journeyed  to  Columbia  Oval  to 
meet  Trinity  School  in  a rugby  contest.  Trin- 
ity had  a magnificent  reputation,  and  claimed 
the  honor  of  having  defeated  every  school  team 
in  the  city,  including  De  La  Salle,  the  inter- 
scholastic champions.  Consequently  we  were 
a bit  anxious  as  to  the  issue.  But  our  fears 
were  groundless.  Our  noble  team  again  proved 
their  superiority,  and  added  another  tally  to 
their  long  list  of  victories.  Each  and  every 
man  played  his  game,  but  Cassasa  and  McGraw 
shone  out  like  brilliant  meteors.  Our  many 
tricks  completely  baffled  our  wily  adversaries, 
and  our  quarter  sent  his  men  in  all  directions, 
netting  large  gains  on  each  play.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  half,  with  the  ball  on 
Trinity’s  15-yard  line,  Cassasa  was  sent  through 
right  guard,  and  by  remarkable  plunging  and 
squirming  placed  the  oval  between  the  goal- 
posts for  a touchdown.  Trinity  used  many 
devices  to  “ phase  ” our  quarter  on  the  try  for 
goal,  but  M. . . . sent  the  ball  right  between  the 
posts.  Score,  6-0. 

Our  last  game  of  the  season  was  played  with 
the  strong  Resolute  A.  C.  They  were  a “ sturdy 
lot”  of  players,  but  our  warriors,  though  weary 


and  fatigued  from  their  battle  on  the  preceding 
day,  fought  bravely  and  well,  and  ended  the 
football  season  in  a manner  worthy  of  their 
name.  Score:  Invincible,  n;  Resolute  A.  C.,  o. 

On  the  eve  of  our  departure  homewards  for 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday,  Manager  Hinchliffe, 
in  a well-chosen  speech,  fraught  with  witty 
sayings,  bestowed  the  I’s  on  the  following 
members  of  Second’s  famous  eleven  : Murphy, 
Cassasa,  McGraw,  O’Reilly,  White,  Larkins, 
Ryan,  Bowes,  Barry,  Daly,  Seiler,  Thompson, 
and  Convery.  Manager  Hinchliffe  was  warmly 
applauded  by  all,  and  the  cheers  that  followed 
his  neat  oration  evinced  our  gratitude  for  his 
untiring  efforts  and  the  team’s  great  success. 
The  Invincibles  cheered,  and  were  cheered, 
and  with  three  “Rams”  and  a “Fordham” 
Second’s  gridiron  heroes  of  1903  disbanded. 
Forsitaii  et  hczc  olim  meminisse  juvabit. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  election  of  our 
baseball  manager.  Paul  J.  Gleises  captured 
this  honor  by  a large  majority.  Manager 
Gleises  intends  to  arrange  his  schedule  imme- 
diately, and  we  expect  to  keep  up  our  football 
glory  in  diamond  contests. 

“ Thompson  ! ” is  the  slogan  heard  from 
fifty  voices,  and  if  you  watch  the  mighty  crowd 
surging  from  the  Gym,  bearing  aloft  on  their 
shoulders  the  massive  form  of  our  mighty  left 
half,  you  will  discover  that  “Andy”  has  to 
run  the  gauntlet.  Next? 

The  billiard  room  is  well  patronized  these 
days,  but  the  poor  officers  are  losing  time, 
patience  and  lead  pencils.  Looks  as  if  they 
had  joined  some  “ Trust.” 

The  Fordham  Glee  Club  may  now  and  then 
give  an  expensive  performance,  but  we  are 
frequently  favored  gratis  by  the  Red. . . . Quar- 
tette. Messrs.  Hinchliffe  and  Barry  are  blest 
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with  sonorous  voices,  while  the  dulcet  tenor 
tones  of  Murphy  and  Thompson  blend  harmo- 
niously. They  are  earnestly  seeking  for  a 
manager,  and  are  contemplating  a “ run  ” at  the 
opera. 

Beware,  ye  pool  and  billiard  sharks ! A 
whale  has  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the  guise 

of  Geordie  G Take  heed,  ye  smaller 

fishes,  Jimmie,  Jake  and  G , and  avoid  this 

terrible  monster  of  the  deep. 

What  odd  games  we  invent,  and  by  what  re- 
markable titles  do  we  dignify  them  ! The  lat- 
est is  a marvellous  conglomeration  of  rugby, 
baseball,  pugilism,  sprinting,  impolite  tennis 
and  handball,  but  with  not  a trace  of  ping-pong, 
and  we’ve  christened  it  basket-ball.  “Murph” 
is  an  adept  in  this  sport,  but  he  would  do  better 
with  interference. 

Jack  Scanned,  renowned  for  his  baseball 
knowledge,  made  a great  hit  at  the  Xavier  A. 
A.  meet.  He  easily  won  his  heat, but  Fortune 
declined  to  pick  him  as  a winner.  Better  luck 
next  time,  Jackie  ! 

Bowes,  known  as  “ the  Guard,”  has  quietly 
ambled  to  First.  We  always  support  the  Ford- 
hams. 

The  report  that  Edward  O’Reilly  has  been 
appointed  Captain  and  Manager  of  the  Invin- 
cibles  ’ hockey  team  was  received  with  favor 
by  all.  The  Invincibles’  hope  for  success  on 
the  ice  this  winter. 

On  craniums  stocked  with  classic  lore  have 
appeared  modest  and  retiring  caps,  the  only 
discernible  parts  constituting  a puzzling  crypto- 
gram. We  ask  cur  readers  to  forward  the 
translations  of  aforesaid  hieroglyphics  to  Mr. 
Chas.  B.  Cassasa,  Head  Coach  of  the  Rangers. 

The  track  team  will  soon  be  formed.  We 


still  have  several  veterans  of  the  cinder-path 
with  us,  and  many  new  sprinters  are  awaiting 
the  call  to  don  their  running  suits. 

Manager  Hinchliffe’s  speech  can  be  had  in 
book  form  by  applying  to  the  Publishing  Co. 
of  W.  and  C.  Artists  of  remarkable  renown 
have  illustrated  the  novel  oration  and  Ten- 
dered it  a valuable  adornment  for  any  reading 
room. 

Now  that  the  Inter-class  Basket-ball  Tourna- 
ment is  on,  we  expect  to  have  lively  times. 
Experts  at  this  sport,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Cleary,  recently-elected  Manager, 
are  keeping  their  eyes  open,  and  we  look  for  a 
good  five  to  defend  the  Invincibles’  honor  in 
the  pastime. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Dramatic  Association 
for  the  magnificent  entertainment  offered  us 
on  the  evening  of  Dec.  2d.  “ Snap  ” and  “ Pro- 

fessor ” were  undoubtedly  artists,  while  similar 
words  of  praise  could  be  given  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  cast. 

Hard  luck,  Echavarria,  Glynn,  Cornwell, 
and  Reihing  ! If  Columbia  Grammar  had  ap- 
peared, you,  too,  would  have  adorned  your 
Jerseys  with  an  “ I.” 

Just  a word  of  congratulation  to  the  Actives. 
Their  victories  were  announced  in  this  column 
last  month.  We  expect  to  hear  from  them  “ in 
the  good  old  summer  time.  ” 

The  class  of  Third  Academic  gave  an  in- 
formal dinner  during  the  past  month  in  the 
College  refectory.  Master  Joseph  Brady  pre- 
sided, and  Masters  Barrett,  Brogan,  Middleton 
and  O’Connor  made  up  the  committee  in  charge. 
Messrs.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  J.,  and  Farley,  S.  J., 
were  guests  of  the  class. 

Loring  Black,  ’07. 

Vincent  Seiler,  ’07. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  HALL. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November  17th,  the  boys 
of  St.  John’s  Hall  assembled  in  Armory  Hall, 
where  an  entertainment  was  given  in  honor  of 
St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  our  patron.  Reverend 
Father  Rector  was  present,  together  with  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Faculty  and  a few  invited 
guests.  The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

1.  PIANO  SOLO 

Deuxieme  Nocturne  - - Leybach 

H.  McPeak 

2.  ESSAY  Our  Patron 

(Prefect  of  Sodality)  J.  Galvin 

3.  NOEL  - - - Adolph  Adams 

E.  Ostendorf 

4.  PRAYER  TO  ST.  STANISLAUS  (Greek) 

(2d  Prefect  of  Sodality)  G.  Black 

5.  VIOLIN  SOLO 

The  Flower  Song  - - Wiegand 

E.  Wright 

6.  POEM  A Flower  in  Mary’s  Garland 

(3d  Prefect  of  Sodality)  J.  Rowe 

7.  WINTER  LULLABY  - DeKoven 

E.  Brehany 

8.  POEM  TO  ST.  STANISLAUS 

J.  Larkins 

9.  MORNING;PRAYER  (Piano)  Wiegand 

H.  McPeak 

10.  HYMN  TO  ST.  STANISLAUS 

St.  John’s  Hall 

Many  of  the  above  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  excellent  work,  especially  George  Black 
for  his  Greek  production. 

After  the  entertainment,  we  went  to  the  re- 
fectory for  a special  supper,  and  ate  of  the  good 
things  there  awaiting  us. 

Our  reading  room  is  a favorite  resort,  espec- 
ially on  a rainy  day.  It  is  a most  home-like 
place,  as  many  of  our  friends  have  styled  it, 
with  neat  book-cases,  interesting  books,  and  il- 
lustrated magazines. 

The  pool  and  billiard  room  is  also  an  attract- 
ive spot  when  the  weather  outside  is  bad. 
Tournaments  will  soon  be  in  order. 

Handball  has  become  very  popular  lately. 
The  indoor  and  outdoor  courts  are  nearly  al- 
ways occupied. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  December  1st,  we  re- 
ceived a special  invitation  from  the  authorities  to 
attend  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the  play,  “ A Night 
Off,”  given  by  the  Dramatic  Association  of  the 
College.  All  were  well  pleased.  The  object 
in  having  us  go  to  the  rehearsal  may  have  been 
to  criticise  the  play,  but  we  were  quite  con- 
tented with  it,  especially  our  young  friend 
“ Gus,”  who  burst  into  fits  of  laughter. 

The  snow  remained  a long  time,  and  did  us 
a good  turn.  The  first  day  all  hands  took  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Then  the  toboggans  were  brought 
out,  and  away  we  went,  down  the  steep  bank  in 
great  glee.  It  was  fun  to  those  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  watch  the  others  on  their  journey  to 
the  bottom.  Occasionally  their  toboggans  were 
too  crowded,  and  boys  could  be  seen  falling  off, 
as  the  toboggans  went  down  the  bank.  Snow- 
ball battles  were  frequent,  and  one  afternoon  we 
had  an  exciting  combat  between  the  new  and 
the  old  boys.  All  were  engaged  in  the  battle. 
Both  sides  built  forts  in  preparation,  and  after 
some  moments  of  hard  fighting  the  old  boys 
succeeded  in  overpowering  the  others, "captured 
their  fort,  and  soon  caused  all  to  surrender 
except  one  of  the  bravest,  who  for  a time 
stood  against  the  crowd.  Finally  he  was  van- 
quished, and  the  victory  remained  with  the  old 
boys,  who  were  superior  both  in  numbers  and 
in  strength.  Next  a contest  between  boarders 
and  non-resident  students  was  on.  When  the 
bell  rang  for  class  the  battle  stood  a draw. 

“ The  skating  was  great,”  are  the  words 
that  come  from  the  lips  of  our  young  skaters  as 
they  return  from  the  pond  in  Bronx  Park  near 
by.  Great  is  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been 
aroused  in  all  hearts,  especially  in  those  who 
fancy  the  game  of  hockey  ; and  who  on  Third 
does  not  ? Some  few  are  learning  to  skate,  and 
though  a fall  comes  now  and  then,  sometimes 
more  often  than  once  a year,  yet  they  are  not 
discouraged.  After  class  in  the  afternoon,  most 
of  the  boys  are  seen  shouldering  their  hockey 
sticks,  and  with  their  skates  in  hand,  making 
towards  the  pond. 

The  material  for  a hockey  team  is  first  class. 
The  other  evening  all  the  promising  candidates 
for  the  team  assembled  in  the  study  hall,  and 
voted  for  a captain  and  manager,  with  the 
result  that  Victor  Gleises  is  Captain,  and  George 
Black,  Manager. 

John  F.  Galvin. 

Victor  V.  Gleises. 


Most  Rev.  Thomas  Augustine’Hendrick 

Bishop  of  Cebu 
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COURAGE. 

Morn  ne\)er  Wore  fo  e\)enir\|,  but  some  peart 
<MWear y broke.  §o  vJrif  a proppef  Wise, 
fppe  fears,  fpaf  glitter  in  an  orphan's  eyes, 
l^esponsWe  sobs  in  kindred  bosoms  start; 
eAr\d  pain  solicits  pity's  gentle  arf. 

dA  race’s  ills  compel  compassion  sigps. 
pior  e\)er,  fill  fpis  life  of  sorrow  dies, 

©r  men  of  sin  forget  fo  cross  and  tpWarf 
(aod's  merciful  designs,  spall  anguisp  cease. 

4Pe  peart  fpat  Warms  fpe  bosom  of  a saint 
Refuses  still  fo  break.  dAs  Woes  increase, 

faints  stouter  grow ; and,  stifling  nature's  plaint, 
ffoil  on  and  up,  beneatp  fpe  cross,  fo  peace  ; 

|Ior  fainf  fill  litfes  to  lo\?e  eternal  fairjf. 

©.  ’G4. 
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J\  Qroup  of  Catholic  notables.* 


ONLY  three  years  gone  and  yet  how  far 
away  the  last  century  already  appears- 
Before  it  recedes  still  further  off  let  us 
take  a bird’s-eye  glance  at  the  ranks  of  the 
Catholic  laity  and  descry,  if  we  can,  a few  of 
their  notables  in  the  vanishing  recessional. 
From  the  colonial  background  looms  one  re- 
motest in  the  line,  First  Citizen  Carroll  of 
Carrollton  Manor,  a fine  figure  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  when  gold- 
lace  coats  and  knee-breeches  and  jewelled 
snuff-boxes  still  survived. 

In  America  illiteracy  was  everywhere  when 
the  future  signer  went  away  to  Europe  for  col- 
legebreeding. In  his  “ Book  of  Travels  in  the 
United  States  in  1780-82”  the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux  remarks  that  education  among  the 
Americans  was  universally  wanting  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution.  The  archaic  correspond- 
ence of  the  worthies  of  that  day,  with  its  awk- 
ward penmanship  and  contempt  of  spelling, 
sufficiently  denotes  it.  In  a letter  to  Father 
John  Carroll  written  in  1785,  Father  Leonard 
Neale  feelingly  deplores  this  deficiency  among 
Catholic  youths,  and  the  two  future  Arch- 
bishops of  Baltimore  took  counsel  together  how 
best  to  introduce  the  schoolmaster  among 
their  beloved  flock.  The  outcome  was  the  col- 
lege at  Georgetown.  Chief  Justice  Taney  ob- 
serves that  the  education  of  those  “whose 

* This  article  will  be  published  in  two  parts.  “ A Group 
of  Catholic  Notables  ” is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Fairfax  McLaughlin,  and  was  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
lecture  to  be  delivered  before  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
Fordham. — Ed.  F.  M. 


parents  could  not  afford  to  send  them  abroad 
was  generally  nothing  more  than  their  parents 
could  teach,  with  occasional  aid  secretly  given 
by  the  priest.”  Grammatical  construction 
could  only  be  learned  through  Ruddiman’s 
Latin  Grammar,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Adverting  to  Washington’s  de- 
fects of  early  education,  Edward  Everett  says, 
in  his  “ Life  of  the  First  President,”  that  “ the 
grammatical  rules  of  the  English  tongue  were 
first  learned  from  the  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. 

Carroll  went  abroad  to  equip  himself,  and  so 
well  did  he  do  it  that  he  was  able  after  he  came 
home  to  set  the  Revolution  aflame  in  Maryland 
and  grapple  in  high  debate  with  Daniel  Dulany, 
the  greatest  lawyer  in  America.  His  culture, 
patriotism  and  wealth  enabled  Carroll  to  blaze 
the  way  for  his  fellow  Catholics  out  of  thorny 
paths  of  persecution  to  perfect  civil  and  relig- 
ious equality.  St.  Charles’  College,  Maryland, 
adjoining  his  Manor,  recognizes  him  as  its 
benefactor  and  the  American  people  hold  him 
in  affectionate  remembrance  as  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  circumstance  of  his 
having  signed  the  Declaration,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  President  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
as  the  first  official  act  performed  by  Mr.  Car- 
roll  immediately  after  he  took  his  seat  in  that 
body  on  the  18th  of  July,  1776,  conclusively  re- 
futes and  shatters  the  strange  delusion  of  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  McKean  and  Daniel  Webster — a 
delusion  which  they  have  succeeded  in  palming 
off  upon  a majority  of  the  American  people, 
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that  no  signing  of  the  immortal  instrument  oc- 
curred at  all  until  the  2d  of  August  of  the  same 
year.  The  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  a few  years  ago  listened  to 
Judge  Mellen  Chamberlain’s  pleas  for  this  Mc- 
Kean-Webster  myth,  and  heard  him  say  Mc- 
Kean left  Congress  and  did  not  return  for  five 
years,  in  spite  of  McKean’s  own  statement  to 
the  contrary,  that  he  returned  in  two  or  three 
months.  Five  years  were  necessary  to  the 
myth  ; two  or  three  months,  like  Carroll’s  sig- 
nature on  the  18th  of  July,  fatal  to  it.  In  1826, 
at  the  memorial  services  to  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son in  Baltimore,  Carroll  told  General  Samuel 
Smith,  orator  of  the  day,  that  his  signature 
was  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1776,  and  Smith  repeated 
the  interesting  historical  statement  in  his 
speech  while  Mr.  Carroll  sat  on  the  platform 
listening  to  him.  Similar  Adams  and  Jefferson 
memorial  exercises  were  taking  place  at  or 
about  the  same  time  in  Boston,  when  Daniel 
Webster  in  stately  periods  was  transmitting  to 
posterity  the  myth  that  no  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration occurred  until  August  2d,  1776,  in 
blissful  ignorance  that  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton, one  of  the  signers,  was  flatly  contra- 
dicting the  truth  of  his  statement  at  that 
very  moment  in  the  Monumental  City.  Thus 
the  hearsay  perversion  was  chastened  and  cor- 
rected by  the  primary  witness. 

The  title  of  scholar  in  politics,  so  aptly  ap- 
plied to  James  Russell  Lowell,  had  been  won 
and  worn  by  a Catholic  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
our  Consul-General  at  Paris,  Robert  Walsh, 
pronounced  by  John  Quincy  Adams  the  best 
American  belles-lettres  scholar,  for  a number  of 
years  before  the  author  of  the  Biglow  Papers 
was  born.  It  was  the  unique  glory  of  Mr. 
Walsh  by  a single  stroke  to  arrest  the  universal 
tide  of  detraction  and  hostility  in  England  to  all 
American  authors  and  every  form  of  American 


literature.  Basil  Hall  and  Mrs.  Trollope  are 
fair  specimens  of  the  earlier  generation  of  Eng- 
lish calumniators.  Dickens  too  flung  a barbed 
shaft  after  us,  but  grew  ashamed  of  it  and 
apologized.  Nothing  could  so  amaze  our  coun- 
trymen to-day,  accustomed  as  they  have  be- 
come to  coronation  odes,  palinodes  and  mad- 
rigals, abruptly  terminated  by  King  Edward’s 
sudden  and  lamented  illness,  as  a dip  into  Eng- 
lish books  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  ago. 
They  describe  Americans  as  unlettered  barbar- 
ians, belittle  our  literary  pretensions,  lampoon 
our  writers,  sneer  at  their  crass  ignorance  and 
even  in  college  plays  instill  malice  in  the  rising- 
generation  and  make  a laughing  stock  of  the 
hairy,  unkempt  backwoodsmen  of  America,  who, 
quoth  they,  are  innocent  of  soap  and  water, 
murder  the  King’s  English  and  make  tooth- 
picks of  their  bowie-knives.  By  his  “ Appeal 
from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain”  Robert 
Walsh  shamed  England  out  of  its  indecency 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  honest  Britons  to  the 
truth  about  America,  so  long  suppressed.  He 
had  already  extorted  from  Lord  Jeffrey  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review , by  a previous  publication 
entitled  “ Letters  on  the  Genius  and  Disposi- 
tion of  the  French  Government,”  this  apology: 
“ We  must  learn  to  love  the  Americans  if  they 
send  us  many  such  pamphlets  as  the  present.” 
But  the  Appeal  brought  Lord  Brougham  and 
other  distinguished  men  to  hail  the  American 
author  as  one  who  could  write  the  English  lan- 
guage like  a master  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
No  other  man  in  the  United  States  did  so  much 
as  Mr.  Walsh  to  vindicate  our  literature  from 
the  aspersions  and  jealousy  of  English  tourists, 
reviewers  and  journalists  and  the  general  mould- 
ers of  British  opinion. 

In  the  Philadelphia  National  Gazette,  which 
he  founded,  in  the  Port  Folio  and  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  in  his  two  volumes  called  “ Didac- 
tics and  other  Works,”  in  addition  to  his  fan  - 
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ous  Appeal,  this  modest  Catholic  gentleman  not 
only  endeared  himself  to  his  countrymen,  but 
as  scholar,  art  lover  and  diplomatist  attracted 
by  varied  charms  to  his  salon  in  Paris  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  the  French  capital,  among 
them  Dupin,  Mole,  Michel,  Chevalier,  Guizot 
and  Thiers.  Mr.  Madison,  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution, wrote  thus  of  the  Appeal  : “ It  is  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  our  country  against 
the  libels  which  have  been  lavished  on  it — li- 
bels conveyed  by  British  prints  or  circulated  by 
itinerant  calumniators."  “ Duyckinck's  Cyclo- 
pedia ” laments  the  want  of  an  adequate  mem- 
oir of  the  famous  Philadelphian.  If  faithfully 
written,  such  a book,  Mr.  Duyckink  thought, 
would  be  an  invaluable  repository  “ of  the  po- 
litical, literary  and  social  history  of  America.” 

“ Mr.  Walsh,"  says  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his 
Diary,  “ is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  powerful 
writers  in  this  country,”  and  Edgar  A.  Poe  con- 
firmed this  laudatory  opinion  in  his  “Literati.” 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  this  gifted  Cath- 
olic gentleman  at  Paris  in  1859,  an  extended 
sketch  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  by  William 
Henry  Fry,  contained  the  following  reference 
to  Mr.  Walsh’s  Appeal  : “It  was  said  that  Dr. 
Johnson  single-handed  did  more  for  the  Eng- 
lish language  than  all  the  French  Institute  with 
its  forty  members  for  the  French.  Equally 
true  was  it  that  Mr.  Walsh  was  single-handed 
more  than  a match  for  all  the  literary  assailants 
of  his  country.”  The  Georgetown  Jesuits  and 
Sulpitians  at  Baltimore  had  trained  this  cele- 
brated man  in  his  youth,  and  on  his  death-bed 
the  last  words  he  uttered  were  : “ I die  in  the 
faith  of  my  ancestors — in  the  faith  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.” 

At  Georgetown  College  were  also  laid  the 
foundations  in  the  education  of  another  shining 
light  among  American  Catholics,  William  Gas- 
ton of  North  Carolina,  who,  had  he  yielded  to 
the  infirmity  of  ambition,  might  have  become 


President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
only  man  that  ever  was  said  to  have  vanquished 
Henry  Clay  in  debate,  and  his  speech  on  the 
occasion,  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  Previous 
Question,  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  specimen 
of  eloquence  in  the  annals  of  Congress.  Judge 
Gaston,  we  are  informed  by  Governor  Swain 
of  North  Carolina,  once  had  for  amanuensis 
no  less  distinguished  a personage  than  Daniel 
Webster.  Gaston  had  spoken  in  the  House 
from  a few  notes,  and  as  he  was  reluctant  to 
write  out  the  speech  the  sage  of  Marshfield, 
deeming  it  important  that  the  public  should 
get  it,  insisted  on  its  publication,  and  taking 
the  pen  wrote  as  Gaston  dictated. 

Proscription  of  Catholics,  legacy  of  ancient 
bigotry,  still  disfigured  in  Gaston’s  day  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina.  As  a tribute 
to  him  a State  convention  was  called  in  1835 
get  rid  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  been  put  in  it  to  exclude  Catholics  from 
office.  “ Probably  no  higher  honor,”  says  Mr. 
Coleman,  an  Attorney-General  of  that  State, 
“ was  ever  conferred  upon  an  American  citizen 
than  that  a State  convention  should  be  called 
to  change  the  organic  law  on  his  individual  ac- 
count.” Gaston’s  speech  on  the  Catholic 
Church  in  that  convention  was  a favorable  ex- 
ample not  only  of  his  eloquence  but  of  his 
ability  as  a polemic.  Competent  judges  like 
Bishop  England  and  William  George  Read  pro- 
nounced it  worthy  of  Bossuet  or  Chateaubriand, 
and  had  there  been  any  doubt  about  the  fate 
of  the  proscriptive  article  before,  there  was 
none  after  its  delivery.  The  Charlestown 
Ursuline  Convent  in  Massachusetts  was  burned 
in  1834  by  a furious  mob  of  religious  fanatics. 
Judge  Gaston  not  long  after  was  invited  to 
address  the  Whig  and  Cliosophic  Societies  of 
Princeton  College,  of  which  he  was  a graduate, 
and  from  the  rostrum  of  that  institution,  then 
as  now  the  centre  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
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United  States,  denounced  the  Charlestown 
“ deed  of  atrocity  ” with  fearless  eloquence 
and  drew  a pathetic  picture  of  those  “ innocent 
females  driven  forth  from  their  dwellings  by 
ferocious  incendiaries.”  His  scathing  arraign- 
ment made  a deep  impression.  “ Choose  ye 
then,”*exclaimed  the  orator,  “ whom  you  will 
serve — yourselves  or  a mob  ; a government  of 
law  or  a government  of  force.” 

President  John  Quincy  Adams  wished  to  ap- 
point Judge  Gaston  to  a seat  in  his  Cabinet 
and  President  William  Henry  Harrison  to  a seat 
in  his,  the  latter  tendering  to  him  the  position 
of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  declined.  The  Legislature  of  his 
own  State  was  eager  to  elect  him  to  the  Senate 
and  would  have  done  so  but  for  his  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  his  name  as  a candidate.  Like 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Judge  Gaston  put  aside  “ the 
busy  trifles  of  princes  ” and  preferred  to  work 
out  his  salvation  in  retirement.  When  the 
priest  was  absent  from  Newbern,  an  irregular 
mission,  Gaston  gathered  together  the  few 
Catholics  of  the  vicinity  in  the  church  of  that 
place  and  every  Sunday  morning  read  to  them 
the  Mass  prayers.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
pious  men  and  with  a single  exception  the 
most  learned  among  Catholic  laymen  of  his  era 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  unjust  not 
to  regard  Chief  Justice  Roger  Brooke  Taney 
as  quite  the  peer  of  Judge  William  Gaston  ; 
both  were  exemplary  Catholics,  both  eminent 
and  profound  jurists,  both  seemed  great  fav- 
orites with  Heaven.  There  was  no  office  in 
the  Republic  which  either  of  them  could  not 
have  filled  with  honor  and  lustre. 

At  the  time  of  the  unhappy  dissensions  in 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Philadelphia,  between 
Bishop  Conwell  and  the  rebellious  priests, 
Hogan,  Harold  and  Ryan,  a letter  was  written 
by  Mr.  Taney,  then  a lawyer  at  the  Maryland 
bar,  which  revealed  a giant  in  the  ranks  of  the 


laity.  Father  Harold,  a Dominican  friar,  by 
an  order  of  his  superior  was  transferred  from 
Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati.  The  friar  appealed 
from  the  order  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  and  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  Secretary  Henry  Clay,  President  John  Quin- 
cy Adams  unwisely  intruded  in  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  asking  the 
Holy  Father  to  rescind  the  order  transferring 
Harold.  Responsibility  for  this  interference 
by  Mr.  Adams  in  a matter  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do  was  distinctly  disclaimed  by  Mr. 
Clay  on  his  return  to  the  seat  of  government. 
A hypothetical  case  based  on  the  facts  in  the 
Harold  affair  was  submitted  by  Bishop  Eng- 
land to  Mr.  Taney,  who  answered  the  questions 
fully,  and  with  great  precision  clearly  defined 
the  true  relations  of  an  American  Catholic  to 
the  Holy  See.  He  expounded  the  law  not  only 
with  the  authority  and  learning  of  a constitu- 
tional lawyer  but  with  the  wisdom  and  scho- 
lastic skill  of  a doctor  of  the  Church.  “ The 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,”  said  Mr. 
Taney,  “is  a part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion and  is  necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of 
that  religion.  And  it  is  a part  of  the  civil  rights 
of  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that 
this  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  freely  ex- 
ercised, and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  restrain  it  or  to  interfere 
with  it.” 

Mr.  Taney  afterwards  became  Chief  Justice, 
and  Daniel  Webster,  in  a speech  at  New  York 
in  1850  before  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  New  England,  said  of  him  : “We  are 
Protestants,  generally  speaking  ; but  you  all 
know  there  presides  at  the  head  of  the  Supreme 
Judicature  of  the  United  States  a Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  no  man,  I suppose,  through  the  whole 
United  States  imagines  that  the  Judicature  of 
the  country  is  less  safe,  that  the  administration 
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of  public  justice  is  less  respectable  or  less 
secure  because  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  has  been  and  is  a firm  adherent  of  that 
religion.”  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney  the  old  phrase,  “ last  of  the  Ro- 
mans,” took  added  meaning,  in  view  of  his 
sterling  Catholic  faith  and  holy  Christian  life, 
when  the  renowned  Charles  O’Conor  exclaimed  : 
“ I add  my  fervent  prayer  that  the  future  his- 
torian of  our  times  may  not  be  impelled  to 
write,  as  he  drops  a tear  on  the  grave  of  Taney, 
Ultimus  Romanoi-umT  A Roman  Catholic  Irish- 
man, Charles  Russell,  at  a later  day  was  made 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  that  king- 
dom, like  this  republic  in  the  elevation  of 
Taney,  honored  itself  by  the  choice. 

It  would  be  an  inexcusable  oversight  to  omit 
from  these  fugitive  pencillings  so  valiant  a 
champion  of  Catholicity  as  the  late  Dr.  John 
Gilmary  Shea.  In  the  field  of  early  American 
history,  in  biblical  philology  and  in  linguistics, 
Dr.  Shea  is  a recognized  authority  in  both 
hemispheres.  He  was  a corresponding  or  hon- 
orary member  of  many  of  the  learned  societies 
of  this  country  and  Europe.  Kindred  subjects 
of  history  were  often  treated  by  the  brilliant 
Francis  Parkman  and  Dr.  Shea,  and  while  in 
spirit  and  vein  their  writings  are  wholly  dis- 
similar, the  two  scholars  from  early  life  were 
warm  personal  friends.  Celtic  on  the  paternal 
side,  Shea’s  maternal  ancestry  was  from  the 
Mayflower  and  in  the  circle  of  his  friends 
were  many  Puritans.  The  paths  of  the  two 
historians  lay  in  opposite  directions,  but  when 
they  occasionally  met  in  gatherings  of  literary 
men,  or  by  chance  in  the  crowded  street,  it  was 
as  Frank  and  John,  with  the  abandon  of  two  col- 
lege chums  elbowing  their  way  to  some  nook  or 
corner  for  a quiet  chat.  When  Mr.  Parkman 
was  on  the  point  of  bringing  out  one  of  his 
most  important  works  relating  to  New  France, 
he  submitted  the  proof-sheets  to  Dr.  Shea,  who 


detected  a spurious  letter  in  one  of  the  chap- 
ters which  Parkman  had  employed  a man  in 
Paris,  who  proved  to  be  a mercenary  scamp,  to 
copy  for  him  from  the  Jesuit  Relations.  Shea 
had  had  occasion  to  examine  the  genuine  letter 
and  at  once  discovered  the  imposture.  Park- 
man  stopped  the  publication  until  he  could  pro- 
cure an  authentic  copy  of  the  desired  letter. 

His  Catholic  friend  had  saved  the  text  of  his 
book  from  a serious  blemish  and  played  the 
role  of  devil’s  advocate,  as  he  gratefully  told 
him,  at  the  critical  moment  when  time  was  of 
the  essence. 

The  immense  debt  which  Catholics  owe  to 
Dr.  Shea  for  the  copious  stores  of  Catholic  his- 
tory in  America  saved  by  him  from  practical 
oblivion  has  not  been  discharged  by  the  present 
generation,  but  will  have  to  be  redeemed  by 
posterity,  which  will  surely  rank  him  with  Char- 
levoix and  Lingard.  None  of  our  other  writers 
has  made  such  deep  researches.  Probably  his 
“ Colonial  Church  History  ” and  “ Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Carroll are  his  most  finished  produc- 
tions, but  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  his 
translation  of  Charlevoix’s  New  France,  an  em- 
pire which  once  comprised  so  grand  a division 
of  the  Western  Continent.  Sad  to  say,  Catholic 
literature  is  not  encouraged.  A few  years  ago 
a copy  of  Robert  Walsh’s  Appeal  was  sold  at 
Bangs’  for  two  cents.  Nobody  in  the  room 
seemed  to  know  or  care  anything  about  it.  Dr. 
Shea’s  three  or  four  last  volumes,  among  the 
most  valuable  of  his  writings,  would  not  have 
been  published  at  all  but  by  the  subscriptions 
of  a few  prelates,  clergymen  and  rich  Catholic 
laymen.  When  taste  is  at  such  a low  ebb  that 
literature  has  to  go  a-begging,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  schoolmaster  is  very  much  needed 
or  very  much  behind  in  his  task.  An  educated 
and  polished  people  never  starves  its  real 
scholars.  Instead  of  publishing  and  dying  a 
poor  man,  John  Gilmary  Shea,  the  companion 
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in  letters  of  Bancroft,  Parkman  and  Fiske  and 
perhaps  the  most  profound  historian  of  them 
all,  should  have  been  cheered  as  they  were  by 
seventh,  eighth  and  tenth  editions  of  his  books 
in  the  hands  of  those  he  served  so  well,  cleric 
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and  lay,  and  the  reproach  of  whose  neglect 
lies  not  at  his  door  but  at  their  own.  While 
the  Church  has  advanced  and  is  advancing  with 
giant  strides,  why  are  many  Catholic  authors 
starving  in  garrets  ? 


Christmas  Epistle. 


(Prom  an  0.  F.  in  Nicaragua,  C.  A.,  to  Another  0.  F.  in  Fordham.) 

My  brother  writes  me  from  St.  John’s  ’tis  true 
And  bids  me  scribble  for  the  College  paper, 

In  either  prose  or  verse,  a thing  or  two  ; 

I wonder  if  I still  can  cut  a caper, 

In  any  measure  fit  the  muse  to  woo, 

As  when  I used  to  burn  a midnight  taper 
O’er  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Keats  and  Byron, 

In  days  which  were  life’s  age  of  gold,  not  iron  ! 

My  school-days  ! Ah  ! how  often  in  the  heat 
Of  cares  around  me  pressing  without  end, 

My  thoughts  will  wander  off  to  that  retreat 
Where,  gently  as  their  sheep  good  shepherds  tend, 
The  Jesuit  Fathers  our  untutored  feet 
The  mazy  paths  of  knowledge  taught  to  trend  ! 
"Where  e’en  in  just  rebukes  such  kindness  spoke 
As  made  the  burden  light  and  sweet  the  yoke  ! 
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When  shall  such  happy  days  be  ours  again  ? 

When  shall  we  stake  once  more  life’s  sum  of  hono 
On  wielding  Fridays  a successful  pen, 

And  bat  on  Thursdays  worthy  “ Giant  ” Connor  ? 

On  ranking  first  in  class  that  numbers  ten, 

And  win  the  prize  given  by  some  generous  donor  ? 

Alas  ! such  joys  are  not  in  this  world’s  gift, 

And  life’s  worn  lute  hath  got  little  a rift, 

“ That  bye  and  bye  will  make  the  music  mute  ” — 

The  music  that  could  set  our  hearts  a~dancing 
To  any  sort  of  tune,  when  mirth  afoot, 

And,  hand  in  hand  with  outdoor  sports  advancing, 

Made  e’en  “ grave  reverend  seniors  ” follow  suit 
Tell  me,  ye  Seniors,  is  this  world’s  romancing, 

Its  loves  and  its  ambitions,  as  good  fun 
As  our  old  simple  pastimes  in  the  sun  ? 

We  two  were  almost  classmates,  Mr.  Farley  ; 

And  let  me  deem  you  altogether  such  ; 

For  at  this  distance  from  the  States  I hardly 
Dare  to  hope  I'm  anyways  in  touch 
With  classmates  mine.  And  having  sounded  parley 
Unto  the  wordy  war  we  waged  so  much, 

In  our  debates  'twixt  Ninety-one  and  Two, 

As  one  of  Ninety-one  I’ll  reckon  you. 

As  I was  saying,  somewhat  pessimistic, 

This  world  and  this  world’s  strife  aren’t  worth  the  while, 
’Twas  pleasanter  to  work  out  Latin  distich 
Or  sentence  in  the  Ciceronian  style, 

Than  worrying  over  doctrines  socialistic, 

Prone  indeed  to  make  a blessed  isle 
Of  our  poor  earth,  by  Him  who  made  it  meant 
For  temporary  abode,  not  permanent. 
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I’ll  grant  the  world  is  somewhat  out  of  joint, 

But  railing  at  it  will  not  set  it  right ; 

To  right  himself  with  each  should  be  the  point  ; 

Myself  have  tried,  but  not  succeeded  quite. 

My  life  is  passed  in  crying  out  “ Aroint 
Thee,  witch  ! ” unto  the  Siren,  Pleasure  bight ; 
And  the  next  minute  I’m  again  her  wooer — 
Twin-sister  to  Satiety — beshrew  her  ! 

In  crowded  places  and  in  solitudes, 

I’ve  sought  the  human  heart’s  philosopher’s  stone, 
The  phantom  Happiness  ; my  happy  moods 
Last  little,  when  surrounded  or  alone  : 

Gay  talk,  or  in  the  solitary  woods 
The  cataract’s  peal  of  laughter,  all  are  one — 

Both  leave  my  spirit  soon  dissatisfied, 

Nor  fill  the  immortal  soul's  unbounded  void  ! 

Say,  what  can  fill  it  then  ? Self-sacrifice, 

Such  sacrifice  as  you  have  made,  O friend  S 
As  made  the  Roman  o’er  the  precipice, 

Leaping  on  horseback,  putting  thus  an  end 
To  that  dire  chasm,  which  nothing  could  suffice, 
Save  that  a life  should  into  it  descend  - 
O Jesuit  Fathers  ! you  indeed  are  virtuous 
In  the  heroic  degree  of  Manlius  Curtius  ! 

Yet  truce  to  my  complaints  ; for  now  draws  near 
On  high  God’s  glory  and  man’s  peace  on  earth ; 
And  sweetlier  sounds  the  song  of  Chanticleer 
In  southern  mansion  and  by  northern  hearth. 

Good  will  is  mine  to  be  of  better  cheer 
At  this  sweet  season  of  our  Saviour’s  birth, 

No  less  to-day,  a man  thrown  in  with  men, 

Than  when  at  Fordham  but  a boy  of  ten 
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I first  arrived,  now  twenty  years  ago— 

Alas ! my  dear  old  schoolmates  “ Quam  fugaces 
Labuntur  anni  ! ” — If  your  memories  glow 
Still  with  some  souvenir  of  the  holy  masses 
Heard  in  the  dear  old  College  chapel,  blow 
It  into  living  flame,  for  all  else  passes 
Away,  save  recollections  such  as  this, 

A pure  sweet  earnest  of  eternal  bliss  ! 

David  Arellano,  ’91. 

G/'anada,  Nicaragua,  December,  1902. 


RBSOluUTIOrNS 

Adopted  by  the  Officers  of  the  Battalion  of  Cadets,  Fordham  College,  extending 
sympathy  to  the  Hon.  Herbert  G.  Squiers,  United  States  Minister  to  Cuba, 
on  the  death  of  his  son,  Fargo  Squiers. 

Whereas:  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  All-seeing  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  to  take  unto 
Himself  Mr.  Fargo  Squiers,  the  son  ol  our  former  Commandant,  Herbert  G.  Squiers, 
and 

Whereas  : The  said  Herbert  G.  Squiers  was  the  first  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  Cadet 
Corps  in  our  College  and  the  first  officer  detailed  to  the  command  of  said  Battalion, 
and 

Whereas  : We  feel,  as  sons  of  Fordham,  deep  gratitude  to  said  Herbert  G.  Squiers  for  the  de- 
votion and  untiring  zeal  which  our  records  and  traditions'tell  us  he  evinced  for  our 
welfare  while  attached  to  our  College  in  the  capacity  of  Commandant  aforesaid, 

Resolved — That  we,  the  Officers  of  said  Battalion  of  Fordham  College,  tender  to  the  said  Hon. 

Herbert  G.  Squiers  our  sympathy  which  we,  while  bowing  humbly  to  the  decrees  of 
Divine  Providence,  nevertheless  feel  for  him  in  this  his  sad  bereavement  ; 

Resolved — That  in  token  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy  these  resolutions  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes  ; 

Resolved — That  in  token  of  same  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  The  Fordham  Monthly  and  a 
copy  of  same  be  forwarded  to  the  said  beloved  Hon.  Herbert  G.  Squiers. 

Signed  : W.  A.  Keating,  Captain  and  Adjutant. 

John  R.  C.  Desmond,  Captain  and  Quartermaster. 

James  P.  Clark,  Captain,  Co.  H. 

August  H.  Meise,  Captain,  Co.  B. 

W.  A.  O’Brien,  Captain,  Co.  C. 

Joseph  Uniacke,  Captain,  Co.  D. 

Dominic  O’Reilly,  Captain,  Commanding  St.  John’s  Hall. 

Adjutant’s  Office,  Fordham  College,  Jan.  20th,  1904. 
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HER  RIGHT  TO  REMAIN  THERE. 


IN  view  of  the  crisis  that  is  impending  in  the 
Orient  and  the  conflict  which  at  this  writ- 
ing is  expected,  a great  number  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  have  seen  fit  to  blame  the 
Slavic  government  for  refusing  to  meekly  sub- 
mit to  the  demands  of  Japan.  The  idea  that 
Russia  has  no  just  right  to  remain  in  Man- 
churia is  of  consequence  becoming  widespread. 
Before  accepting  this  belief  unquestioned,  we 
should  call  to  mind  certain  events  connected 
with  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  following  which 
the  people  of  the  Czar  gained  a foothold  in 
Manchuria. 

When  China,  having  been  thoroughly  beaten, 
concluded  peace  by  means  of  the  treaty  drawn 
up  in  April,  1895,  she  was  compelled  to  cede 
to  Japan  extensive  territory  and  to  pay  three 
hundred  million  taels.  The  Mikado,  who  firm- 
ly believes  that  “to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils,”  demanded  and  would  have  obtained  a 
far  greater  indemnity  than  this  had  not  Russia, 
Germany  and  France  each  sent  him  an  identi- 
cal note  telling  the  victor  what  spoils  he  might 
lawfully  claim.  Though  thus  limited,  the  de- 
mands on  China  were  nevertheless  too  great  for 
her  to  satisfy.  The  three  hundred  million  taels 
could  not  be  paid,  and  so  Russia  came  to  her 
assistance  and  loaned  her  this  amount.  Na- 
tions rarely  make  a loan  of  this  kind  without 
receiving  some  equivalent  recompense,  and  as 
the  great  Trans-Siberian  railroad  was  to  be 
constructed,  China  gave  to  the  Czar  permission 
to  build  a branch  of  this  railroad  through  Man- 
churia to  the  sea,  to  protect  it  with  necessary 


troops  and  afterwards  gave  her  leave  also  to 
guard  Russian  mining  interests,  which  were 
considerable  in  that  dependency  of  China,  with 
a military  force.  About  two  years  later  a lease 
for  ninety-nine  years,  equivalent  to  permanent 
possession  of  Port  Arthur  was  granted  to 
Russia. 

Perhaps  the  Czar  showed  a little  eagerness 
in  accepting  these  concessions  ; perhaps  he 
went  farther  than  was  permitted  and  secured 
his  interests  in  Manchuria  with  a stronger  mil- 
itary guard  than  was  absolutely  necessary  ; it 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  from  1895  until  the 
time  of  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China,  Russia 
remained  in  Sheng-King,  Kirin  and  Hilung- 
Chiang,  the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria. 

During  the  notorious  uprising  just  mentioned 
the  Boxers  tore  up  parts  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railway  and  did  other  damage  to  Russian  in- 
terests. Pekin  was  besieged  and  the  ambassa- 
dors and  citizens  of  foreign  nations  threatened 
with  death  at  the  hands  of  a vast  horde  of  mad- 
dened fanatics.  From  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  the  armies  and  fleets  of  mighty  nations 
came  marching  and  sailing  on  ; the  forces  of 
the  Czar  came  through  Manchuria  and  bv  way 
of  the  sea  ; and  the  United  States  also  sent  its 
fleet  to  chastise  the  insolent  Mongolian  barbar- 
ians. The  dismemberment  of  China  seemed 
now  to  have  become  an  accomplished  fact,  for 
the  powers  had  assembled  in  that  unhappy 
land  and  were  ready — so  more  than  one  rapa- 
cious government  imagined — to  divide  its  var- 
ious provinces.  Tien-tsin,  a city  having  more 
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than  a million  inhabitants,  was  looted  and  pil- 
laged, while  the  open  theft  and  outrages  com- 
mitted by  representative  men  of  these  civilized 
Christian  nations  against  innocent  Mongol  and 
criminal  Boxer  alike,  made  up  a page  in  the 
history  of  modern  civilization  that  should  serve 
to  shame  and  to  humiliate  succeeding  gener- 
ations. Enemies  may  declare  that  Russia  was 
actuated  by  sordid,  interested  motives  in  de- 
manding the  withdrawal  of  the  allies  from 
China,  yet  the  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the 
future  historian  will  surely  consider  the  insis- 
tence of  the  United  States  and  of  Russia  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Powers  from  Pekin  as 
the  peculiar  glory  of  William  McKinley  and 
Nicholas  II. 

This  withdrawal,  though  a work  of  time,  was 
gradually  effected.  England,  however,  before 
leaving  Pekin  wished  to  learn  when  the  forces 
of  the  Czar  would  evacuate  Manchuria.  The 
demand  was  just,  and  obtained  from  Russia  the 
reply  that  since  disorderly  bands  of  Boxers  were 
laying  waste  the  entire  province,  slaying  men 
and  destroying  the  Russian  interests,  among 
others  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  to  protect 
all  of  which  with  armed  force  China  had  given 
her  permission,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  leave  Manchuria  immediately.  She  never- 
theless promised  the  various  Powers  that  her 
troops  would  leave  the  three  provinces  of  Man- 
churia, six  to  eight  months  to  elapse  between 
the  evacuation  of  each  province.  This  prom- 
ise was  given,  but  the  distinct  proviso  was  also 
made  that  no  other  Power  should  place  any  bar 
to  its  fulfillment.  To  this  arrangement  Eng- 
land was  forced  to  grant  a tacit  consent. 

When,  through  the  joint  action  of  the  Powers 
the  Boxer  uprising  had  been  effectually  quelled 
and  the  specified  time  had  elapsed,  Russia  grad- 
ually withdrew  her  forces  from  Hilung-Chiang, 
the  most  northern  province  of  Manchuria.  An- 
other eight  months  rolled  by  and  the  Slavs 


gave  up  possession  of  Kirin,  leaving  behind 
them  in  the  land,  law  and  peace.  The  date  for 
the  third  and  final  evacuation  of  the  province 
of  Sheng-King,  in  which  lies  Port  Arthur,  was 
October  8th,  1903.  Russia  was  now  to  entirely 
relinquish  a species  of  protectorate  exercised 
for  more  than  eight  years  over  Manchuria.  To 
leave  was  difficult,  and  to  remain  was  to  break 
her  pledge  of  withdrawal.  On  the  point  of 
handing  back  to  China  this  northern  depend- 
ency, Russia  made  a number  of  demands  that 
her  interests  might  be  secured  ; but  China,  prob- 
ably instigated  by  England,  refused  to  grant 
them  and  thus  betrayed  to  the  world  a deep 
ingratitude  towards  that  mighty  empire  which 
has  in  truth  been  her  protector  and  saviour  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

Despite  this  defeat  to  his  plans,  the  Czar 
ordered  the  withdrawal  to  be  gradually  made 
last  October  from  the  province  of  Sheng-King. 
A number  of  Russian  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled and  troops  were  quitting  the  seaport 
of  Niu-chuang,  when  a Japanese  fleet,  painted 
and  armed  for  battle,  came  to  the  harbor  and 
watched  the  evacuation.  An  armed  threat  is 
a miserably  ineffectual  one  to  employ  against 
the  sullen  Russian  bear.  The  troops  were 
straightway  recalled  to  Niu-chuang,  the  forti- 
fications re-built  ; and  we  may  not  entirely 
blame  Russia  for  acting  thus  when  we  recall  her 
proviso  that  no  Power  should  hinder  or  place 
any  bar  to  the  departure  from  Manchuria. 
Pert  little  Japan  threatened  with  open  war  if  the 
Czar  did  not  leave,  and  the  Czar,  desirous  of 
testing  the  Mikado’s  patience,  has  repelled  that 
threat  by  remaining  in  Sheng-King  from  that 
day  to  this.  Japan  has  ever  been  anxious  to 
gain  Corea,  and  feeling  the  possession  of  con- 
tiguous territory  by  Russia  to  be  an  insur- 
mountable barrier,  has  allowed  her  anxiety  to 
overcome  her  prudence  and  really  challenged 
her  big  enemy  to  a war. 
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For  the  last  three  months  the  Japanese  press 
has  been  savagely  calling  upon  the  Mikado  for 
the  destruction  of  Russia.  From  present  indi- 
cations war  seems  of  necessity  unavoidable. 
If  it  should  come,  Japan  will  probably  be  anni- 
hilated, unless  in  his  love  of  peace  the  Czar 
will  spare  and  show  mercy. 

In  glancing  over  American  newspapers  and 
their  bitter  attacks  upon  that  people  who  are 
the  time-honored  friends  of  our  nation,  “ he 
who  runs  may  ?iot  read”  these  few  principal 
facts  in  a great  crisis.  But  facts,  however, 
they  are,  gleaned  from  a very  wilderness  of 
lies  and  misrepresentations.  To  sum  up,  then, 
Russia  has  a right  to  be  in  Manchuria,  granted 
by  China  ; a lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  or  prac- 
tical possession  of  Port  Arthur  was  also 
given  ; the  Czar  acceded  to  the  demand  of  the 
Powers  that  Russia  should  withdraw  from  Man- 
churia ; two  of  the  three  provinces  had  been 
evacuated  and  the  Russians  were  absolutely 
fulfilling  the  Czar’s  pledge  by  gradually  leaving 


the  third  and  last  province  when  Japan,  who 
was  not  necessarily  concerned,  threatened  war 
if  the  evacuation  was  not  immediate.  Japan 
will  therefore  be  responsible  if  war  should 
come. 

A conflict  between  Japan  and  Russia,  it  has 
been  said,  may  result  in  a war  of  many  nations. 
England  and  China  are  the  supporters  of  Japan, 
while  Russia  has  an  alliance  with  France.  The 
United  States  also  must  protect  the  newly-ac- 
quired possessions.  Should  the  conflict  come, 
there  would  most  surely  follow  such  a struggle 
as  has  never  yet  been  seen  ; not  battles  but 
annihilation  would  follow  in  the  pathway  of 
armies  ; hate  would  grow  into  the  minds  and 
poison  the  love  of  brothers  ; for  at  the  awaken- 
ing of  this  new  century,  though  peace  and 
Christianity  hold  sway,  there  is  many  a govern- 
ment and  dynasty  and  people  fast  tottering  to 
decay.  Such  a universal  war  as  this  would 
assure  their  downfall  and  ruin. 


S.  B.  M. 
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PRANCE  AND  HER  DISASTERS. 

BEING  A SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  THE  CAUSES  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  COMMUNE. 


Third  Paper. 

RMID  the  wreck  caused  by  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  the  University,  one  of  its  crea- 
tions, remained,  and  had  not  political 
changes  interfered,  Louis  XVIII.  intended  to  re- 
organize it  after  the  model  of  the  old  French 
university.  In  all  its  leading  features  it  there- 
fore continued  to  be  what  it  had  been  under  Na- 
poleon. Parents’ rights  in  educating  their  chil- 
dren were  more  respected,  there  was  less  of 
the  military  in  the  discipline  of  academies,  and 
some  seminaries  came  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  bishops.  But  the  University 
was  still  the  teaching  organ  of  the  nation. 
The  half-dead  traditions  of  the  Gallican  Church 
again  revived,  even  respectable  ecclesiastics 
became  the  apologists  of  Gallicanism,  and  one 
is  surprised  to  read  that  M.  Laime,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  as  if  officially  infallible,  wished  to 
enforce,  at  that  late  date,  the  teaching  of  the 
four  condemned  propositions  of  1682  in  the 
theological  seminaries  of  the  kingdom.  The 
spirit  of  the  University  was  now'  changed  from 
what  it  had  been  under  its  imperial  founder. 
While  he  reigned  no  one  dared  teach  doctrines 
hostile  to  religion  or  detrimental  to  society. 
There  was  then  pervading  all  classes  a military 
spirit  which  kept  them  within  the  limits  of  so- 
cial decorum,  as  that  was  understood  by  the 
emperor.  But  now  the  flood  of  wild  passions 
and  extravagant  opinions,  held  in  check  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  having  found  egress,  de- 
veloped themselves  into  monstrous  things  in 


religion  and  morality.  Saint  Simonism,  com- 
bining the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  with  the  im- 
morality of  Epicurus,  had  its  school  and  news- 
paper organs,  and  was,  its  advocates  hoped,  to 
replace  Christianity.  Fourrier,  however,  would 
have  a religion  of  his  own  pattern.  In  this  too 
a personal  God  was  to  have  no  place,  and  so- 
ciety, w'hich  had  been  gangrened  throughout, 
was  to  be  reformed  from  top  to  bottom.  Then 
followed  Comte  with  his  airy  theory  of  phe- 
nomena. It  wras  a theological  delusion,  ac- 
cording to  him,  to  reason  to  a first  cause  and 
a metaphysical  absurdity  to  connect  effect  with 
any  cause  at  all  or  consequences  and  law  with 
any  principle.  So  that  if  I see  a steam  engine 
and  I infer  that  it  had  been  made  by  human 
hands  and  planned  by  human  genius,  I am  guilty 
of  a metaphysical  superstition  ; if  I look  out 
into  the  w'orld  and  infer  from  the  facts  (in  order 
not  to  call  them  effects)  of  visible  creation  the 
existence  of  their  Supreme  Author,  I am  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  arraigned  for  heresy  be- 
fore the  Inquisition  of  Comte.  All  that  I can 
believe  is  what  I see  and  touch  and  analyze.  I 
cannot  trust  the  records  of  the  dead  nor  the 
testimony  of  the  living,  and  when  I have  got 
into  this  sort  of  feeling  I am  assured  that  I 
have  entered  on  the  scientific  state  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

Pierre  Leroua,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
all  this.  He  was  a believer  in  the  perfect  ability 
of  human  nature  and  had  grand  words  to  de- 
scribe the  Elyseum  of  the  future.  Progress,  he 
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said,  belongs  to  humanity  ; individuals,  as  such, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it — it  sticks  as  it  were 
to  their  coat-tails.  It  is  as  impalpable  as  air — 
this  progress  ; still  in  it  men  have  to  live  and 
to  float  down  through  life  on  its  currents.  To 
form  it  the  good,  the  bad  and  the  indifferent 
of  all  ages  contribute,  and  when  the  mass  of 
thought  that  lies  around  humanity  is  dense 
enough,  out  of  it  spring  religious  systems  like 
mushrooms  out  of  fertile  loam. 

These  were  only  a few  of  the  men  who  by  their 
writings  contributed  at  that  time  to  the  confus- 
ion of  thought.  Independently  of  all  this,  the 
laws  of  divorce  and  inheritance  were  producing 
their  effects.  By  the  former,  in  the  code  of 
Napoleon,  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  the  Church,  was  de- 
clared legal  in  certain  circumstances,  and  by  the 
latter,  property  was  to  be  divided  equally  among 
the  children  of  the  deceased  parent,  or  in  their 
default  among  the  nearest  relatives.  This  was 
a blow  dealt  covertly  at  the  nobility  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  at  constitutional  liberty, 
since  for  the  future  no  class  was  to  stand  be- 
tween the  throne  and  the  peasant,  to  balance  or 
restrain  the  powers  which  might  be  claimed  or 
usurped  by  a centralized  government.  Mean- 
while secret  societies  were  extensively  at  work 
striving  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  roy- 
alty. Infidel  and  obscene  literature  deluged 
the  land  and  political  factions  were  crying  out 
for  the  blood  of  each  other  with  almost  the 
fury  of  those  of  1793.  In  this  state  of  things, 
to  reconstruct  a kingdom  was  not  an  easy 
task.  All  around  were  scattered  the  debris  of  a 
powerful  empire  and  of  a revolution  the  most 
radical  that  had  happened  in  the  Christian  era  : 
the  finances  were  in  a most  ruinous  condition, 
while  the  exactions  of  European  nations  were 
most  pressing.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  these 
difficulties  the  kingly  power  might  have  been 


firmly  established  had  true  Christian  principles 
been  made  its  basis  and  had  the  Catholic  tra- 
ditions of  the  people  been  consulted  and  re- 
spected. From  what  history  says  of  him, 
Louis  XVIII.  held  to  Christianity  more  through 
respect  for  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon  than 
through  the  convictions  of  the  truth  of  faith 
and  the  dictates  of  conscience.  During  his 
reign,  however,  generous  efforts  were  made  to 
break  the  fetters  with  which  state  policy  had 
bound  the  national  intellect.  But  in  vain. 
The  Church  remained  hampered  by  the  petty 
rulings  and  contemptible  restrictions  of  court- 
lawyers,  and  had  in  general  to  be  content  with 
a sermon  or  catechism  on  Sunday  to  her  chil- 
dren, who  during  the  week  had  been  unlearn- 
ing the  faith  of  their  fathers  or  scoffing  at  the 
rites  and  practices  of  Catholic  Christendom. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Charles  X.  Strictly  religious,  this  sovereign 
aimed  at  restoring  to  France  her  ancient  Cath- 
olic monarchy.  His  intentions  were  most  pure, 
and  in  other  times  he  would  have  been  a suc- 
cessful ruler  ; but  his  talents  were  not  up  to  the 
level  of  passing  events.  The  days  were  gone 
when  a king  of  France  could  do  as  he  willed  ; 
he  had  been  told  in  no  indistinct  terms  that  it 
was  his  office  “Vo  reign,  not  to  govern.”  The 
news  too  went  abroad  that  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  were  teaching  in  a few  colleges, 
or  petits  scminaires,  as  they  were  called,  and 
this  discovery  caused  the  greatest  excitement 
through  the  kingdom.  The  University,  which 
had  large  capital  invested  in  the  mind  of  the 
country,  appealed  to  all  who  valued  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  human  intellect.  The 
Doctrinaires,  a tribe  of  philosophers,  cried  out 
that  the  region  with  which  they  alone  were 
charged  v/as  invaded.  Then  there  was  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  that  a large  one, 
which  with  all  its  energy  used  the  old  form  of 
incantation — “ Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality,” 
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to  conjure  up  the  ghost  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  question  was  discussed  in  the  Salons  and  in 
Parliament  of  Paris.  Popular  clamor  at  last 
prevailed,  and  the  king  in  June,  1828,  published 
a decree  forbidding  bishops  to  employ  in  their 
seminaries  members  of  an  order  not  recognized 
by  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  limit- 
ing the  number  of  students  in  these  same 
establishments.  On  the  score  of  slate  policy, 
the  measure  was  considered  by  royal  councilors 
the  safest  that  could  be  adopted  in  the  circum- 
stances ; but  how  far  it  encroached  on  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  on  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline was  quite  another  matter.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Bourbon  there  were  prec- 
edents enough  to  justify  it.  To  be  sure  the 
State  had  formally  renounced  its  assumption 
to  rule  in  spiritual  things,  but  somehow  error 
disenthroned  leaves  after  it  a spirit  that  loves 
to  nestle  in  low  places  in  order  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discontent  and  jealousy  and  spitefulness. 
The  objects  of  both  powers,  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual,  were  always  well  defined  in  the 
mind  of  Christendom.  The  former  had  been 
ordained  by  God  directly  to  provide  for  the 
temporal  interests  of  peoples,  the  latter  to  min- 
ister to  the  sanctification  and  salvation  of 
souls.  In  its  own  special  sphere  each  power  is 
sovereign,  but  inasmuch  as  the  administration 
of  worldly  interests  often  involves  moral  ob- 
ligations, the  temporal  is  in  this  respect  sub- 
ordinate to  the  spiritual.  The  two  powers,  keep- 
ing within  the  limits  marked  out  for  them,  can 
never  come  into  collision. 

Against  these  general  principles  no  one,  even 
the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  hardly  protests.  It  is 
out  of  the  application  of  them  by  Church  and 
State  that  trouble  springs.  In  mixed  questions, 
in  which  it  may  be  said  one-half  is  temporal  and 
the  other  spiritual,  the  State  not  unfrequently 
cuts  the  knot  in  its  own  way.  Having  physical 
force  at  its  command  it  overrules  or  ignores 


the  conscientious  duties  of  men  towards  God 
and  keeps  in  bondage  or  tramples  on  the  rights 
of  the  Church.  If,  in  the  language  of  Hobbes, 
the  State  were  a £ ‘ Leviathan  ” which,  according 
to  Bismarck’s  theory,  must  swallow  up  in  its 
immense  maw  all  individual,  civil  and  religious 
rights,  state-worship  would  be  intelligible. 
There  would  be  consistency  at  least  in  sub- 
mitting to  its  yoke,  however  galling,  and  in  car- 
rying one’s  load  of  servitude  as  a beast  of  bur- 
den. No  such  exhorbitant  powers,  however, 
are  formally  recognized  by  civilized  men  in 
the  government  under  which  they  happen  to 
live.  God’s  law  is  for  them  above  all  civil  en- 
actments, and  human  conscience  is  a sanctuary 
that  according  to  them  ought  not  to  be  violated. 
This  is  the  theory,  but  how  far  has  it  been 
reduced  to  practice  ? The  State  often  steps  in- 
to the  sanctuary,  writes  out  new  rubrics  for 
priests  and  bishops,  or  gathers  the  children  of 
poverty,  the  infirm  or  social  outcasts,  into  its 
refuges  or  reformatories,  and  having  put  them 
under  lock  and  key,  hinders  or  forbids  them  to 
worship  at  the  altar  before  which  alone  they 
can  conscientiously  kneel.  If  the  State  has  a 
giant’s  strength,  surely  it  is  cruel  on  its  part  to 
use  it  against  the  helpless  ones  of  the  com- 
munity. The  decree  of  Charles  X.  had  none  of 
these  revolting  features  which  bear  on  the  poor. 
It  was  not  a measure  immediately  aimed  at  re- 
ligion, nor  a prohibition  to  administer  the  sac- 
raments, but  a sort  of  compromise,  suggested  by 
the  tone  of  much  of  the  French  politics  of  the 
period.  It  showed  how  great  was  the  influence 
at  court  of  the  lawyers  of  the  school  of  Nogaret, 
who  judged  that  all  Pontifical  decrees  had  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  a minister  of  state,  be 
he  an  infidel,  a Calvinist  or  a Jew,  before  they 
could  become  laws  for  Catholic  France. 

This  concession  wrung  from  the  king  did  not 
satisfy  the  revolutionary  party.  Having  found 
out  that  the  royal  will  could  not  withstand  their 
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daring,  they  became  more  clamorous.  They  at- 
tacked the  Tuileries  and  forced  the  king  to  seek 
refuge  in  England,  there  to  live  and  die  an  exile. 
The  following  is  the  tribute  paid  to  his  memory 
by  Alison,  an  English  Protestant  historian. 

“ Ill-judged  at  first,  ill-advised  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  convulsion,  weak  and  irresolute 
towards  its  close,  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.  was 
dignified  and  magnanimous  when  the  crisis  was 
over  and  Providence,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  had 
cast  him  down  from  the  throne  as  a punishment 
for  his  sins.  In  this  respect  he  was  as  su- 
perior to  Napoleon  in  adversity  as  he  had  been 
inferior  to  him  in  prosperity  and  in  the  previous 
conduct  of  the  struggle.  There  was  no  fretting 
against  the  stroke  of  fate,  no  repining  against 
destiny  when  its  decree  was  once  irrevocably 
pronounced.  No  longing  after  past  greatness, 
no  womanish  anxiety  for  the  retention  of  title 
when  the  reality  of  power  was  gone,  disgraced 
the  last  days  of  the  fallen  monarch.  In  silence 
and  meekness  he  bowed  to  the  stroke  of  fate  ; 
magnanimously  but  yet  simply  he  descended 
from  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  The  discrowned 
heir  of  a long  line  of  kings  stands  forth  at 
Holyrood  in  bright  contrast  to  the  dethroned 
soldier  of  fortune  at  St.  Helena — a memorable 
proof  of  the  eternal  truth  that  it  is  in  the  heart 
that  the  real  issues  of  life  are  to  be  found,  and 
that  the  highest  intellectual  gifts  fail  in  inspir- 
ing that  equanimity  in  adversity  which  religion 
confers  on  the  humblest  of  her  votaries.” 

To  replace  the  fallen  monarch  the  revolution- 
ary party  had  now  at  hand  one  wed  in  their  own 
principles.  This  was  Louis  Phillipe,  the  son  of 
Philip  Egalite,  who  under  the  Convention  had 
the  inhuman  baseness  to  vote  for  the  death  of 
his  cousin,  Louis  XVL,  even  when  Tom  Payne 
had  the  courage  to  vote  against  it.  The  new 
monarch  found  French  society  stirred  to  its 
lowest  depths  by  the  strife  of  political  parties. 
Monarchists,  Napoleonists,  Republicans,  were 


contending  one  against  the  other  for  the  ruling 
power  under  the  new  government.  Almost 
every  few  months  there  was  a street  riot  in 
Paris,  the  doctrines  of  Saint  Simon  became  the 
creed  of  a great  part  of  the  working  classes, 
churches  were  sacked  and  the  cross  trampled 
on  ; while  the  king  himself  professed  to  have 
no  hereditary  principles,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  factions  of  the 
day.  To  flatter  the  irreligious  spirit  of  some 
and  the  indifference  of  others  the  Church  was 
treated  by  the  civil  authority  with  the  severest 
coldness,  and  the  policy  adopted,  to  retrench 
all  ecclesiastical  rights  and  to  show  no  favor 
whatever  to  the  Holy  See  or  to  its  steadfast 
supporters. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  ministry 
was  the  reformation  of  the  national  system  of 
education.  Under  the  restoration  it  was  said 
by  the  friends  of  revolution  that  education  had 
lost  much  of  its  vigor,  either  through  want  of 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  crown  or 
through  want  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy. 

It  was  a time,  however,  when  France,  if  she 
would  maintain  her  pre-eminence  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  should  be  on  a line  with  them 
in  the  intellectual  training  of  her  people.  The 
Prussian  school  system  had  already  acquired  a 
high  reputation  by  the  division  and  thoroughness 
of  its  labors  as  well  as  by  its  universal  applica- 
tion to  all  classes.  There  was  also  something 
of  the  precision  of  the  military  drill  in  itTvhich 
recommended  it  to  the  genius  of  the  French 
nation.  To  Prussia,  therefore,  M.  Cousin  was 
sent  by  his  government  in  1831,  in  order  to 
study  and  report  on  the  way  and  means  by 
which  Prussian  youth  were  formed  to  knowl- 
edge. If  natural  abilities  and  experience  in 
teaching  were  alone  to  be  considered,  no  better 
choice  could  have  been  made  than  M.  Cousin. 
He  was  not  a stranger  in  Prussia  ; he  had  been 
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therein  1816,  shortly  after  his  inauguration  as 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  great  Normal 
School  of  Paris.  A disciple  of  Royer-Collar,  he 
had  been  initiated  by  him  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  Scotch  school.  “ Reid,”  he  says  him- 
self, “ was  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  rudiments. 
Dugal  Stewart,  the  only  philosopher  whom  I 
met  in  Edinburgh,  why,  I could  have  recited 
all  his  works  from  memory.”  Still  Cousin  was 
not  satisfied.  The  Scotch  philosophy  said  not 
a word  to  him  about  “ these  eternal  problems 
which  religions  propose,”  or  as  Jouffroy,  review- 
ing his  studies,  said  of  himself : “ I could  not 
but  feel  astonished  that  they  (his  masters)  were 
so  much  taken  up  with  the  origin  of  ideas,  that 
one  would  suppose  that  it  was  in  that  all  phil- 
osophy consisted.  They  left  aside  man,  God, 
the  world  and  their  relations  one  to  the  other, 
the  enigma  of  the  past  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  future,  and  so  many  astounding  problems 
about  which  scepticism  was  openly  professed.” 
Mr.  Cousin  hearing  of  the  fame  of  the  German 
philosophers,  went  to  consult  them  on  the  met- 
aphysics of  his  profession.  How  deeply  he  was 
affected  by  their  words,  and  how  his  views  on 
religion  and  philosophy  were  changed  by  their 
reasonings,  he  told  on  his  return.  “ During 
that  journey,”  he  says,  “ I saw  strange  things 
which  have  left  on  my  soul  vivid  impressions  : 
I met  with  men  whose  conversations  have  root- 
ed in  my  mind  more  than  one  useful  germ.” 
Schelling  was  still  living,  and  so  were  Schleir- 
macher,  De  Wette  and  Hegel.  De  Wette  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  only  the  records  of  myths  ; Schel- 
eirmacher  confirmed  the  same  views,  explained 
away  the  miracles  of  Christ,  insisted  that  relig- 
ion is  merely  subjective  and,  as  Fox  and  Wes- 
ley'taught  years  before,' that  faith  is  the^  lapse 


of  the  spirit  into  the  soul  of  each  one.  Not  to 
leave  his  disciple  without  teachers,  he  recom- 
mended to  him  Spinosa  and  Plato  instead  of 
Moses  and  Christ.  De  Wette  and  Schlier- 
macher  professed  to  have  more  wisdom  than 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  past,  and  really  M. 
Cousin  seems  also  to  have  thought  so.  But  in 
this  his  first  tour  through  Germany  the  man 
who  impressed  the  French  philosopher  most  was 
Hegel,  distinguished  pupil  of  Schelling  and 
teacher  of  Strauss.  It  was  he  who  drew  out 
the  pure  Rationalism  of  Kant  to  its  last  con- 
clusion and  who,  passing  beyond  the  monstrous 
pantheism  of  Ficthe  and  Schelling,  gave  to  it 
a new'  form  as  revolting  as  the  original.  His 
conversation  cast  a spell  over  his  new  disciple. 
They  talked  of  a vast  variety  of  subjects.  The 
master  speculated  on  everything;  religions, 
governments,  the  arts,  sciences,  and  above  all 
these  he  ranked  philosophy.  “ A little  tired  of 
psychology,”  continues  the  disciple,  “ I aspired 
to  theories  of  a higher  order  ; and  the  philosophy 
of  nature  wras  rich  in  these.  M.  Hegel  let  me 
see,  so  to  speak,  the  phantom  of  great  and  vast 
ideas  : he  presented  to  me,  in  a scholastic  style 
peculiarly  his  own,  a mass  of  general  statements, 
one  more  bold  and  strange  than  the  other, 
and  which  were  to  my  mind  like  the  visible 
darkness  of  Dante.  All  was  not  entirely  un- 
intelligible to  me,  nor  yet  perfectly  clear.” 
Having  been  thus  enlightened,  M.  Cousin  re- 
turned to  France  to  explain  to  his  scholars  the 
lessons  which  he  had  learned  in  Germany. 
But  still  there  was  something  wanting,  he  felt, 
to  complete  his  knowledge,  and  this  he  could 
get  only  by  consulting  the  aged  Schelling, 
whom  he  had  not  as  yet  seen.  He  then  went 
back  to  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1818  to  see 
the  very  father  of  this  modern  philosophy. 

— R. 
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Ball  ad  of  the  Skater, 

Wb  en  wintry  winds  full  l^eenly  blow 

^bro  streets  and  squares  and  branches  grey 
Wb  en  all  tt?e  land  is  white  with  snow 
0nd  silvery  bells  are  tinl^linp  pay, 

6ome,  leave  your  endless  bool^s  ; to-dc 
The  la^e  is  frozen  to  the  brim  ; 

We  II  chase  the  early  of  care  away 
0s  o er  the  level  ice  we  sl^im  I 


Jay 


Beside  the  marpe,  sedately  slow 

(ij>be  traveller  picl^s  his  slippery  way  ; 

Rrom  eyes  that  dance  and  cheeks  that  plow 
Lipht  lauphter  falls  from  many  a sleiph  ; 

0nd  yon  stranpe  form  that  shuns  delay 
^s  just  a ebaffeur,  tense  and  prim  : 

We  envy  not,  nor  bid  f)jm  stay, 

0s  o er  the  level  ice  we  sl^im  ! 
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>now, 


Ro  swifter  flipbt  tb>e  swallows  1^ 

Wben  \)ome  tbey  speed  at  close  of  day  ; 
Tbe  cba  npinp  shadows  come  and  po  ; 

0mid  tl;e  ma^e  tlpe  moonbeams  play  I 
While  far  and  near,  lit^e  fairy  lay, 

^be  p 


)&  qleammp  steel  croons  o 


ut  its  by 


mn  : 


Tbe  morrows  tasl^s  cause  no  dismay 


0s  o er  tbe  level  ice  we  slyim 


i}V 


ENVOY. 

Pbi  losopber,  tbat  bendest  low 

0 er  musty  tomes,  +by  eyes  are  dim  : 

0an  fame  for  tby  lost  youtb  repay  ? 

Twere  wiser  far  witb  us,  $ trow, 

To  cbase  tbe  carl^  of  care  away 
0s  o er  tbe  level  ice  we  sl^im  ! 

0.  0.  0.  1^.,  ’06. 
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OLD  FORDHAM  TALES. 

1.— THE  PURLOINED  HAM. 


THE  wood  fire  in  the  smoking  room  of  the 
Back-Number  Club  blazed  cheerily. 
The  Original  Member,  huddled  in  the 
most  comfortable  seat  by  the  fireside,  was 
deriding  the  present  generation  and  protesting 
that  Fordham  of  to-day  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Fordham  that  he  had  known. 

“ The  race  is  going  to  the  dogs,”  he  growled. 
“ They’re  only  a lot  of  small  boys  ; when  I 
was  there  they  were  men.  They  don’t  study  as 
well  ; they  don’t  do  anything  as  well.  “ Why,” 
he  exclaimed,  looking  around  the  circle,  “they 
don’t  even  play  ball  as  we  used  to.  I went  up 
to  see  a game  last  year — the  first  I had  seen  in 
thirty  years — and  I was  disgusted.  One  fellow 
had  a cage  on  his  head  and  a sort  of  mattress 
on  his  chest  and  all  of  them  wore  gloves  as 
big  as  young  pillows.  And  they  called  it  base- 
ball,” he  added,  with  a snort  of  contempt. 
“ That’s  not  the  way  we  played  when  I was 
there.” 

“What  did  you  play  in  your  time,”  asked 
the  Mere  Boy — “rounders  or  marbles?” 

The  Original  Member  looked  him  over  slowly, 
but  did  not  deign  to  answer. 

“ Oh,  they’re  all  right,”  said  the  Medicine 
Man,  indulgently.  “But  what  I don’t  under- 
stand. i§  the  tired  look  they  all  wear.  They 
seem  bored  to  death.  They  take  life  too  ser- 
iously. It  was  different  in  my  time.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that,”  said  the  Mere 
Boy.  “ Now,  in  my  time — ” 

“ How  long  ago  was  that  ? ” asked  the  Orig- 
inal Member. 


“ A year  ago,”  answered  the  Mere  Boy. 

“ Oh,”  said  the  Original  Member,  “ I thought 
from  the  way  you  spoke  it  was  forty” — and 
the  Mere  Boy  subsided. 

“ We  never  found  time  hang  heavily  on  our 
hands,”  said  the  Lawyer  Fellow,  coming  out  of 
a reverie.  “But  then  we  had  Mac  with  us, 
and  Mac  was  a perpetual  delight.  He  was  al- 
ways mixing  things  up  and  he  had  a cheerful 
way  of  slipping  out  after  he  had  started  the 
mischief  and  leaving  somebody  else  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it.  He  earned  a reputation  that  kept 
him  always  on  the  defensive.  Whenever  any- 
thing queer  happened  Mac  had  to  prove  an 
alibi  before  he  was  freed  from  suspicion.  He 
was  like  a bunch  of  loose  fireworks — you 
never  knew  when  he  would  go  off  or  in  what 
direction.  I remember  what  a blessed  row  he 
stirred  up  about  that  ham.  Ever  hear  of  it  ? ” 
he  asked. 

“ No,”  said  the  Original  Member. 

“Well,”  resumed  the  Lawyer  Fellow,  “ Mac 
lived  on  ‘ Fifth  Avenue,’  and  ‘ Fifth  Avenue  ’ 
in  those  days  was  a very  select  quarter,  what- 
ever it  is  now  ” — and  he  looked  inquiringly  at 
the  Mere  Boy.  But  the  Mere  Boy  resented  this 
attempt  to  identify  him  with  the  present  and 
only  scowled  into  the  fire. 

“ It  was  a very  select  quarter  in  those  days,” 
continued  the  Lawyer  Fellow,  “ with  privileges 
that  were  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Among  other  things  they  had  a lunch  of  coffee 
and  buns  served  in  the  refectory  about  five 
o’clock.  On  the  occasion  of  which  I am  tell- 
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ing  you  some  other  crowd  on  the  division  was 
having  a celebration,  and  just  as  Mac  and  his 
neighbors  from  the  £ Avenue  ’ were  eating 
lunch  the  feast  was  being  spread  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  refectory.  It’s  not  in  human  nature 
to  resist  the  savor  of  things  good  to  eat,  espec- 
ially when  one  is  partaking  of  a comparatively 
frugal  repast,  and  as  dish  after  dish  came  in 
many  a longing  glance  was  thrown  in  that 
direction. 

“The  climax  came  with  a huge  platter  of 
cold  ham.  The  waiter  retired  to  the  kitchen 
after  placing  it  on  the  table  and  for  a moment 
a raid  seemed  imminent.  But  nobody  budged. 
Then  one  suggested  that  a little  ham  would  go 
well  with  buns  and  coffee.  That  was  all  Mac 
needed.  He  didn’t  want  any  himself,  but  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  the  occasion 
offered.  He  walked  boldly  across  the  room 
and  lifted  the  whole  outfit.  He  carried  that  big 
platter  back,  and  when  everybody  had  helped 
himself  he  placed  it  on  his  knees  and,  drawing 
the  table-cloth  over  it,  continued  eating  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

“ The  waiter  came  back  with  something  else 
and  seemed  puzzled  when  he  looked  at  the 
table.  He  rubbed  his  poll  in  evident  be- 
wilderment and  returned  to  the  kitchen.  He 
was  back  again  in  a minute,  this  time  looking 
thoroughly  frightened.  He  counted  the  dishes 
on  the  table,  examined  the  chairs  and  even 
lifted  the  table-cloth  and  looked  underneath. 
He  called  another  waiter  and  there  was  a hur- 
ried consultation.  There  was  much  whispering 
and  then  the  second  waiter  was  heard  to  say, 
with  the  air  of  one  delivering  an  unanswerable 
argument  : 

“ ‘ Sure  av  ye  brought  it  out,  it  ’ud  be  there.’ 

“ ‘ And  av  I didn’t  bring  it  out/  answered  the 
other,  ‘ where  is  it  ? ’ 

“ This  seemed  conclusive,  and  after  more 
whispering  they  went  in  search  of  the  head 
waiter.  The  three  returned,  made  another 


thorough  examination  and  then  held  an  ex- 
cited consultation,  during  which  suspicious 
glances  were  cast  at  the  group  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  And  all  this  time  Mac,  with 
the  evidence  of  his  guilt  on  his  lap,  was  eating 
calmly  and  indifferently.  He  had  a face  like 
a bar  of  soap  for  expression — ” 

“ Good  face  for  poker,”  interjected  the 
Medicine  Man. 

“ Probably,”  said  the  Lawyer  Fellow, 
“though  I don’t  know  anything  about  poker.” 

The  Original  Member  grunted  disdainfully 
and  the  Old  Timer  in  the  corner  seat,  who  sel- 
dom spoke,  looked  up  and  murmured  : “ Ah  ; 
indeed  ? ” 

“Anyhow,”  resumed  the  Lawyer  Fellow, 
“ there  he  sat,  perfectly  unconcerned,  although 
the  others  were  choking  in  the  effort  to  keep 
their  faces  straight.  But  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself — how  to  get  rid  of  the  incriminat- 
ing evidence.  The  waiters  had  given  the  alarm 
and  the  whole  place  was  echoing  with  the  hue 
and  cry  about  the  purloined  ham.  Just  at 
that  opportune  moment  Buck  Feeley  came 
along  with  the  big  basket  of  buns  for  the  crowd 
outside.  Mac  called  him  over,  and  without  ‘ by 
your  leave  ’ or  any  other  apology  put  the  in- 
criminating platter  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
covered  it  up  with  the  buns  and  hustled  the 
startled  Buck  out  the  door. 

“ This  all  happened  in  the  old  refectory,  now 
the  armory,  and  at  that  time  the  old  extension 
back  of  the  entrance  building  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  present  quadrangle  was  still  stand- 
ing. Buck  had  passed  through  this  building 
and  was  in  view  of  the  hungry,  expectant  crowd 
over  at  the  corner  of  the  ‘ castle  ’ before  he  re- 
alized what  had  happened.  Then  he  was  in  a 
quandary.  He  realized  that  as  soon  as  the  bas- 
ket was  emptied  of  buns  the  ham  would  be 
discovered,  and  he  realized  the  value  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  ; so,  despite  the  shouts  of 
the  hungry,  he  stopped  to  deliberate. 
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“ In  the  meantime  Mac  and  some  others  had 
come  out  by  the  other  door  through  the  en- 
trance hall  and  stood  there  enjoying  Buck’s 
plight.  Then  a new  inspiration  seized  Mac. 
Pulling  the  perplexed  bun-carrier  back  into  the 
hall,  he  relieved  him  of  the  fateful  platter  and 
released  him.  He  turned  the  contents  into  a 
newspaper  and  shoved  the  platter  into  a con- 
venient hole  in  the  wall.  He  wrapped  the  ham 
in  the  paper  and  handed  it  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions, saying  : 

“ 1 Here,  Waddle,  go  out  by  the  front  door 
and  around  the  chapel  and  bring  it  up  to  the 
“Avenue.”  We'll  put  it  away  to-night.’  It  was 
a way  the  beggar  had  of  giving  directions — and 
having  them  obeyed.  And  before  Waddle  re- 
alized it  he  had  started  out  through  the  front 
door  with  his  perilous  bundle  under  his  coat. 
Then  Mac  went  calmly  and  innocently  to  his 
room  and  awaited  events.  What  did  he  care  ? 
He  was  having  his  chestnuts  pulled  out  of  the 
fire  for  him  and  had  no  reason  to  worry. 

“ But  Waddle’s  troubles  were  only  com- 
mencing. The  news  of  the  raid  had  spread 
and  everybody  was  out  searching  for  the  man 
with  a big  platter  of  ham  concealed  about  his 
person.  So  rapidly  had  the  drag-net  spread 
that  it  seemed  an  impossibility  for  the  culprit 
to  escape.  And  when  Waddle  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  the  building,  whom  should  he  see  at  the 
door  of  First  Division  but  the  Vice-president  ! 
Whether  he  knew  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
ham  or  not  at  the  time  is  not  a matter  of  rec- 
ord, but  Waddle’s  conscience  was  busy  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  penetrating  eye  of 
authority  was  on  him  reading  all  the  signs  of 
his  guilt.  It  is  true  that  Mac  had  passed  this 
very  danger  only  a few  minutes  before,  but 
Mac  was  unencumbered  with  ill-gotten  spoils 
and  besides  he  wore  that  cherubic  smile  of  in- 
nocence that  always  broke  out  on  such  occa- 
sions. Waddle  could  not  possibly  hope  to  pass 


the  danger  point  with  six  or  seven  pounds  of 
ham  and  newspaper  bulging  out  his  coat  and 
the  evidence  of  his  guilt  writ  large  upon  his 
face  ; so  he  adopted  the  only  course  open  to 
him.  He  continued  down  the  lawn  as  if  he  had 
no  other  purpose  than  an  innocent  stroll,  in- 
wardly praying  that  he  would  not  meet  any  of 
the  amateur  sleuths  on  the  way  and  incident- 
ally pouring  forth  maledictions  on  the  ingen- 
uousness that  left  him  in  such  a plight. 

“ He  wandered  about  for  an  hour  or  more 
with  that  bundle  of  forbidden  flesh,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  smuggle  it  in.  He  suc- 
ceeded finally  by  sneaking  around  behind  the 
Science  building  and,  as  some  say,  climbing 
up  the  fire-escape.  But  there  is  a difference  of 
opinion  as  to  that,  and  he  may  have  crawled  in 
through  a window  and  up  the  back  staircase. 
However,  they  ate  that  ham  on  ‘ Fifth  Avenue,’ 
and,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  an  upper  window  they  pelted  the 
legitimate  owners  on  the  division  with  the  re- 
fuse. 

“ They  never  succeeded  in  fastening  the 
exploit  on  Mac,  although  everybody  felt  mor- 
ally certain  of  his  guilt.  Not  that  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  rest.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
trap  him  and  once  they  thought  they  had  him. 
It  was  about  two  weeks  after  the  incident 
happened.  The  Vice-president,  strolling  about 
the  refectory  as  was  his  habit,  stopped  at  the 
‘ Avenue  ’ table.  Laying  his  hand  casually  on 
Mac’s  shoulder,  he  remarked,  addressing  them 
all  : 

“ ‘Well,  we  have  caught  the  man  who  stole 
the  ham,’  and  added,  after  an  impressive 
pause,  ‘ and  he  is  going  to  be  expelled.’ 

“ But  Mac  never  turned  a hair.  Looking  up 
with  the  light  of  childish  innocence  shining  in 
his  eyes,  he  answered  : 

“l  That’s  right.  Father.  He  should  be  ex- 
pelled. The  man  who  would  do  such  a thing 
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is  no  credit  to  the  house.’  And  the  last  trick 
had  failed. 

“ But  despite  the  lack  of  evidence  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  ham  ; 
for  a month  later,  on  Rector’s  Day,  the  menu 
announced  among  other  things  good  to  eat 
and  drink,  ‘ Ham  a la  Fifth  Avenue.’ 

The  Lawyer  Fellow  re-lighted  his  cigar  which 
had  gone  out  during  the  recital,  and  the  Mere 
Boy,  who  had  been  listening  with  every  evi- 


dence of  being  thoroughly  bored,  looked  up  and 
said  : “ Well  ? ” 

“ Well,”  answered  the  Lawyer  Fellow. 

“ Is  that  all  ? ” asked  the  Mere  Boy. 

“ Yes,  that’s  all,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Oh  ! ” exclaimed  the  Mere  Boy.  Then  he 
yawned  and  said  he  thought  he’d  go  home. 
The  Original  Member  was  asleep  in  his  chair 
and  the  others,  one  by  one,  departed. 

O.  F. 


“ SMOKERS’  ALLEY.”  * 

Pull  many  a shady  nook  1 ’v>e  Rr\oWr\ 

In  meadoW,  ^len,  or  Dailey, 

!o>ut  r\e\)er  one  so  Well-belo\)ed 
<iA s dear  old  “ Smokers’  ©Alley.” 

©h,  Winds  may  blow  and^  yain’ 'may  fall, 

(pi?e  crowd  Will  always  dally, 
por  What  care  f'qey  if  its  Walls  are  bare, 

Much  lotted  is  “ Smokers’  ©Alley. ” 

0*9ben  bli^ards  'cross  the  campus  ra^e 
ippe  boys  Will  netler  sally 
rpo  meet  old  ^]ack  frost’s  icy  touch, 

Wpile  they  patfe  “ Smokers'  ©Alley." 

|toW  With  tpe  crowd  1 take  deli^h* 

In  that  dear  place  to  rally, 
eAnd  pass,  With  |loWin<ij,  fragrant  “ |un," 

My  time  in  “ Smokers’  eAlley. 

1 pray  you,  future  pordhamites, 

ISe  kir\d  to  me  and  tally 
©An  “ old  boy  ” With  the  happy  froup 
(/9ho  then  thror\^  “ Smokers’  eAlley.  ’ 

& S-  ’©§• 

* “Smokers’  Alley.”— The  vestibule  of  1st  Division  Building  facing  Science 
Hall. 
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HOLIDAY  SKETCHES. 


CHRISTMAS  in  the  Metropolis  ! Not  the 
most  poetic  place  in  the  world,  you  will 
say,  in  which  to  spend  one’s  holidays. 
Yet  to  the  writer,  who  this  year  found  himself 
obliged  to  forego  joys  always  his  when  at 
home,  Christmas  time  in  a big  city  offered  some 
inducements.  It  was  a novelty  anyhow.  I had 
friends  galore,  and  college  friends  among  them, 
so  there  was  much  to  hope  for  and  regrets  were 
useless.  I saw  many  things  to  interest  me, 
heard  a deal  of  good  music  and  found  out 
generally  how  charitable  people  can  be  in  this 
much-abused  world. 


The  football  season  is  said  to  end  with  the  last 
game  between  teams  of  certain  “big”  colleges. 
But  the  season  for  that  healthy,  manly  game 
does  not  end  there.  I should  say  ’tis  only 
when  the  snow  flies  that  the  game  is  given 
over,  only  when  the  bob-sled  and  the  skates  are 
found  handy  do  the  lads  of  city  and  country 
tire  of  the  “ gridiron.”  And  so  it  was  no  surprise 
to  the  writer  when,  in  one  of  his  holiday  walks, 
he  came  upon  a game  of  football  in  which  the 
contestants  were  a lot  of  fifteen-year-old  boys. 
No  prettier  spot  could  have  been  selected  for 
the  game.  One  of  the  great  city’s  many 
“ playgrounds,”  a level  stretch  embowered  with 
trees,  with  the  hills  that  skirt  the  Hudson 
looming  up  beyond.  And  what  hardy  boys 
they  were,  and  what  a variety  of  uniforms  they 
wore  ! One  boy  was  decked  out  in  a jersey, 
but  lacked  the  football  necessaries  ; another 
was  the  happy  owner  of  a shin-guard  ; a third 
possessed  the  regulation  shoes,  but  nought  else 
that  made  him  look  the  ideal  football  hero 


while  a fourth  boy  looked  proud  in  a cap  with 
some  odd  initials  on  the  peak.  Yes,  they  were 
poor  boys,  and  somehow  the  poor  boy  knows 
how  to  enjoy  life.  They  were  happy  too  in 
having  mastered  a certain  set  of  signals  and 
were  not  afraid  of  the  falls  which  came  often. 
Of  all  sizes  they  were,  from  a tiny  lad  at  quarter- 
back, who  though  not  captain  of  his  side  acted 
as  if  he  were,  to  a centre  who  took  particular 
delight  in  pushing  his  opponent  over  whenever 
the  ball  was  passed.  Disputes  were  frequent 
and  the  umpire  and  referee  had  much  to  do. 

How  the  youngsters  enjoyed  that  game  ! 
They  were  playing  for  the  fun  that  was  in  it  and 
the  sight  would  have  done  even  Mr.  Caspar 
Whitney  good.  Not  a dozen  people  looking 
on,  no  gate  money  to  worry  about,  no  prize  to 
be  won,  but  simply  the  glory  that  comes  with 
victory  ; that  was  the  object  of  each  side.  I 
have  seen  the  games  that  have  aroused  whole 
sections  of  the  country  to  fever  heat — games 
between  the  “ big  ” college  elevens — but  I 
doubt  if  there  was  as  much  real  pleasure  in 
them,  of  the  kind  that  makes  life  worth  living, 
as  there  was  in  that  game  of  the  poorly  un- 
iformed schoolboys. 

On  the  side  lines  something  happened  of 
which  I must  tell  you.  Two  or  three  little 
“ tackers  ” had  secured  an  old  hat  in  lieu  of  a 
real  football  and  were  having  their  own  fun 
“ snapping  ” it  back  and  running  with  the  hat. 
Desisting  from  the  play,  they  approached  me, 
and  after  a whispered  talk  together  one  of  them, 
addressing  me,  said  : 

“ Mister,  please,  will  you  give  me  a match  ? ” 

I looked  and  saw  a boy  of  ten  with  what  we  of 
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the  earth  might  term  an  angelic  face.  Light 
curly  locks  peeped  out  from  under  a cap  which 
shaded  a pair  of  eyes  of  true  blue.  He  was  a 
comely  boy  indeed  and  worldlings  might  have 
said  he  was  a member  of  one  of  the  aristocrat- 
ic families  that  lived  in  the  villas  surrounding 
the  football  oval,  unless  perchance  they  had 
scanned  “ his  suit  of  many  patches.”  He  was 
only  another  of  the  ordinary  boys  of  the  big 
city.  While  I,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  question, 
was  fumbling  in  my  pocket  for  the  necessary 
match,  I asked  him  : 

“ Come,  my  boy,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  the  match  ? ” 

His  companions  had  been  looking  at  me  ; now 
they  looked  at  him  in  rather  an  expectant 
way.  The  boy  in  the  cap  hesitated,  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  finally  bringing 
a hand  from  behind  his  back  he  slowly  opened 
and  disclosed — what  ? Oh,  nothing  but  a very 
much  abused  section  of  what  had  been  a cigar- 
ette. Did  I give  him  the  match  ? What  think 
you  ? 


He  is  one  of  a colony  of  rich  men  that 
have  homes  not  a hundred  miles  from  New 
York  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  I often 
wonder  if  the  other  denizens  of  that  delightful 
section  are  like  him.  His  family  and  mine  have 
been  friends  for  years.  He  and  father  were 
boys  together,  and  the  ties  that  bound  them 
then  have  never  been  severed,  though  our 
friend  is  wealthy  and  father  is  not. 

In  my  many  visits  to  that  estate  on  the  Hud- 
son one  thing  has  ever  impressed  me— the 
grand,  democratic  spirit  of  this  thorough  gentle- 
man. Though  he  has  of  overseers  a plenty  and 
a small  army  of  help  to  tend  his  house  and 
acres,  the  old  gentleman  is  as  well  known  to 
each  and  every  employee  as  if  he  had  but  one, 
and  that  one  his  body  servant. 

And  so  it  was  nothing  unusual  on  this  last 


occasion  to  see  him  going  among  his  men  on 
Christmas  morning  before  they  went  away  for 
the  holiday  ; nothing  unusual  to  see  him  down 
by  the  stables  talking  affably  and  even  jokingly 
to  men  and  boys,  to  hear  his  cheery  voice  as 
he  wished  them  all  the  blessings  of  the  day  ; 
nor  to  see  him  at  the  conservatory  in  conver- 
sation with  the  gardeners.  But  I did  not  know 
then  what  I knew  afterwards — that  each  of  his 
many  servants  had  been  remembered  in  a very 
substantial  way  on  that  Christmas  morning. 
It  was  only  when  he  insisted  on  my  going  with 
him  to  the  “Lodge”  where  lived  old  Blaney, 
the  keeper,  that  I saw  him  at  his  best. 

Blaney  lived  in  a little  cottage  at  the  gate 
to  the  main  avenue  leading  up  to  the  mansion 
among  the  trees.  There  he  and  his  wife  had 
lived  their  homely  life  for  years.  When  the  door 
was  opened  the  greetings  exchanged  seemed 
charged  with  the  warmth  of  long  and  intimate 
friendship.  Here  was  the  rich  man  coming 
to  the  poor  man’s  dwelling ; here  was  the 
man  in  broadcloth  grasping  the  hand  of  the 
one  in  homespun,  and  with  a jest  on  his  lip  that 
made  the  old  couple  burst  into  a fit  of  laughter. 

And  it  was  a picture  to  look  at  the  two  old 
cronies.  They  were  of  about  the  one  age,  with 
the  snows  of  many  winters  on  their  heads,'  and 
the  faces,  though  lighted  with  the  glow  that 
comes  with  lives  well-lived,  still  showed  signs 
of  age.  They  talked  of  one  thing  and  another, 
of  the  farm  and  its  prospects  for  the  year  that 
was  coming  ; of  the  trees,  the  old  giants  and 
the  striplings  ; of  horses  and  cattle,  yes,  and  of 
that  country  in  a far-away  land  from  which 
both  had  hailed.  And  together  they  sang  a 
song  of  the  old  times  and  their  voices  were  the 
voices  of  old  people.  And  then  I saw  the  old 
gentleman  slip  into  Blaney’s  hand  a crisp  new 
bill  while  he  said  in  his  cheery  tones  : “ Merry 
Christmas  ! Blaney,  my  man,  and  to  your  good 
wife  here,  and  joy  for  the  New  Year.”  He 
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passed  hurriedly  through  the  cottage  door,  and 
I heard  as  we  started  up  the  lawn  old  Blaney 
call  out  from  the  threshold  : “ Merry  Christmas! 
sir,  and  blessings  on  you  and  yours.” 

The  old  gentleman  never  suspected  that  I 
witnessed  that  last  act  of  his,  which  convinced 
me  he  had  done  the  same  by  his  other  re- 
tainers. Other  rich  men  may  on  that  Christ- 
mas morning  have  done  the  same.  But  how 
many  did  it  as  Mr.  C.  had  done  it  ? I thought 
him  then  as  I have  ever  thought  him — a rare 
type  of  the  ideal  Christian  gentleman  who  had 
solved  the  riddle  of  master  and  man. 


Strange  ! Just  such  another  man,  I fancy, 
was  seen  the  night  after  Christmas  at  a corner 
where  two  of  New  York’s  most  famous 
thoroughfares  meet.  It  was  late  at  night  too. 
Though  it  had  rained  throughout  the  day  there 
was  promise  of  fairer  weather.  A group  of 
newsboys  gathered  under  the  glare  of  a big 
arc  light  were  eagerly  counting  the  returns 
from  the  sale  of  their  wares.  Comparisons 
were  being  made,  and  apparently  each  boy  was 
anxious  to  outdo  his  companions  in  the  finan- 
cial accounting. 

The  old  gentleman  in  black  came  slowly 
along  and  noticed  the  group  as  they  argued  in 
tones  audible  several  feet  away.  He  paused, 
and  leaning  on  his  cane  listened  as  I,  standing 
apart,  was  listening.  After  a few  moments  he 
went  over  and  broke  in  on  the  discussion  with 
a gladsome  “ Hello  ! boys.  Merry  Christmas  ! ” 
Each  little  arab  seemed  to  recognize  him.  At 
least  each  little  cap  came  from  each  little  head 
as  they  replied  in  chorus  : “ Merry  Christmas  ! 
sir.” 

“ And  what  is  all  the  talk  about  ? ” he  said,  as 
if  he  didn’t  know.  Being  informed  that  they 
were  reckoning  up  receipts  and  finding  out  who 
was  the  fortunate  boy  of  the  day,  he  asked  : 
“ Well,  whose  ahead  ?”  “ Tommy  Walsh,  sir,” 
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replied  one.  “Good  for  you,  Tom,”  exclaimed 
the  old  gentleman. 

I had  been  observed  looking  on  from  my 
vantage  post,  though  I had  made  a good 
attempt  to  appear  as  if  waiting  for  a car.  Yet  I 
had  just  time  to  hear  the  gentleman  in  black 
say:  “Take  it  home  now,  each  one  of  you, 
and  God  bless  you,  boys  ; ” and  I saw  some- 
thing like  one  dollar  bills  being  handed  into 
four  outstretched  hands.  My  car,  long  waited 
for,  came  bowling  along,  yet  I saw  four  caps 
raised  in  good-bye  and  a white-haired  man  un- 
cover in  turn  as  he  walked  down  the  avenue. 

Another  nobleman,  said  I,  for  he  thought  no 
one  saw  him  do  it. 


An  electric  car  speeding  through  the  suburbs 
Passengers  : an  old  gentleman  in  one  corner 
reading,  if  one  may  judge  from  appearances, 
“How  to  Feel  Young  at  Seventy”;  a stylishly 
dressed  woman  seated  in  centre  of  car  with  her 
little  daughter  aged  about  five;  directly  op- 
posite a poorly  dressed  woman  with  her  daugh- 
ter, also  aged  five.  Each  child  had  a doll  in  its 
keeping.  But  such  a difference  in  the  dolls  ! 
Just  such  a difference — I mean  in  appearance — 
as  there  was  between  the  two  women  or  the  two 
little  girls.  The  rich  little  lady’s  doll  was  a gem 
from  the  hands  of  the  artist,  with  a pretty  face, 
blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  and  dressed  in  what 
seemed  to  my  unpracticed  eye  to  be  silk.  Any- 
how, there  was  a train  to  the  dress.  But  the 
other  doll— well,  it  was  one  of  the  kind  a poor 
mother  buys  from  the  Christmas  vender  on  the 
street.  I doubt  if  it  had  even  one  curl  on  its 
head,  not  to  speak  of  the  flaxen  variety,  and  the 
eyes  were  of  the  painted  sort  and  the  face 
far  from  pretty.  But  the  dolls  were  treasures 
to  the  poor  girl  and  the  rich.  And  it  seemed 
from  shy  glances  cast  that  the  girls  were  in 
sympathy  too. 

I had  been  feigning  to  read,  but  was  watch- 
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ing  the  picture — the  mothers,  the  daughters, 
the  dolls.  I noticed  that  each  child  would  time 
and  again,  in  a wondering  sort  of  way,  look  up 
in  the  mother’s  face  and  then  across  the  aisle  at 
the  other  little  child  and  then  at  the  doll.  It 
was  a sort  of  pantomime.  No  one  spoke,  but 
there  was  much  quiet  action.  Finally  the 
climax ! 

The  little  one  with  the  richly-dressed  doll  got 
up  and,  hesitating,  walked  over  and,  as  if  in 
doubt  over  the  result,  held  out  the  doll  to  the 
poor  child  at  the  same  time  taking  hold  of  the 
other’s  “ rag  baby.”  There  was  an  exchange 
when  the  poor  woman  spoke  out  : 

“ How  dare  you,  Mary  ! Give  the  young  lady 
her  doll.” 

Just  then  the  bell  was  rung  and  as  the  other 
woman  prepared  to  leave  the  car  she  said  : 


“ Let  it  be,  if  you  please,  as  the  children  wish 
it ; and  let  me  wish  you  and  the  little  girl  all 
the  joys  of  the  season. — Good-night  !” 

A bow  from  the  rich  woman  and  a grand  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  from  the  poor  woman  ; a 
pair  of  childish  eyes  looking  in  wondering 
pleasure  into  another  pair  of  eyes,  and  another 
kind  deed  was  done. 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  corner  who  had 
been  a witness  to  the  final  scenes  was  busily 
concerned  about  some  irritation  of  the  eyes 
and  the  conductor’s  face  seen  through  the  door 
of  the  car  was  all  smiles.  Then  the  old  gentle- 
man and  another  in  the  car  held  a consultation, 
with  the  result  that  the  poor  woman  was  not 
forgotten,  when  Christmas  came. 

—’05- 
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THE  MONTHLY.” 


THE  Editor  felt  in  any  but  a cheerful 
mood.  He  had  asked  the  question  a 
dozen  times  before  and  a dozen  times 
had  been  disappointed  ; yet  his  friend  was 
bright,  fairly  studious,  a constant  reader  and 
energetic  when  there  was  anything  at  stake. 
The  Editor  began  to  fear  that  his  talent  for 
rousing  enthusiasm  was  of  a low  order.  He 
sat  back  in  his  chair,  blew  a long  column 
of  smoke  over  to  the  frosted  window-pane, 
fancied  he  saw  the  smoke  shiver  as  it  rose  to 
the  ceiling  and  then  turned  to  his  editorial 
task  : 

Editor.  —“Why  don't  you  write  for  the 
Monthly  ? ” 

Mr.  B. — “ Haven’t  time — class-work  keeps 
me  busy.” 

Editor. — “ Oh,  say,  when  did  you  get  that 
idea  ? — thought  I saw  you  reading  all  after- 
noon.” 

Mr.  B. — “ Well,  yes,  but  I was  resting — a fel- 
low can’t  work  all  the  time.  Besides,  I don’t 
know  what  to  write  about.  Every  time  I start 
to  write,  I sit  at  my  desk  till  I’ve  chewed  the 
end  off  my  pen — then  I swear  never  to  waste 
another  half  hour  writing  again.” 

Editor. — “ Waste  it  trifling,  you  mean  ; of 
course  you  can’t  write  unless  you  keep  eyes 
and  ears  open  the  rest  of  the  day,  looking  for 
things  to  write  about.  Do  that  for  a few 
months,  and  then  you’ll  be  wondering  which  to 
choose  of  the  hundred  and  one  subjects  all 
around  you.  You  fellows  seem  to  think  that  a 
writer  can  sit  down  any  half  hour  in  the  day 


and  in  a moment  plot,  and  that  characters  rise 
up  before  him  and  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  just 
go  ahead  and  write.” 

Mr.  B. — “ I don’t  see  where  else  he  gets  the 
plot  and  characters  except  from  his  own  im- 
agination— they  just  come  to  him,  that’s  all.” 

Editor. — “ That’s  not  all.  Why  should  ideas 
gravitate  to  him  and  not  to  you  ? ” 

Mr.  B. — “Well,  I suppose  he  sees  more  in 
things  than  I do.” 

Editor. — •“  He  certainly  does,  and  after  a 
while  he  doesn’t  have  to  look.  He  is  just  natur- 
ally observant  and  knows  what  is  going  on  about 
him  and  remembers  it,  and  little  by  little,  from 
observation  of  the  commonplace  he  rises  to 
contemplation  of  the  ideal  and  imagination  of 
what  was  and  ought  to  be  in  this  world,  and 
would  be  if  people  were  not  fools  and  put 
things  in  the  way.  Then  he  begins  to  think, 
and  what  men  say  impresses  him  ; and  around 
his  ideals  he  arranges  the  world  into  various 
classes — hypocrites  and  flatterers,  strong  char- 
acters and  weak  characters,  the  shrewd  and 
stupid  ; noble,  sincere  men  ; honest  and  dis- 
honest men  ; faithful  and  unfaithful  friends  ; 
quacks  and  dunces, — a throng  as  motley  and 
confused  as  that  which  left  the  Tower  of  Babel 
to  wander  over  the  earth.  Then  with  his  own 
conceptions  of  what  is  beautiful  and  good  and 
true,  and  of  what  is  false,  evil,  repulsive,  he 
takes  you  out  into  the  world  and  gives  you  a 
glimpse  of  persons  and  places  you  have  looked 
at  a hundred  times  before,  but  never  really 
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seen  or  known.” 
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Mr.  B. — “ Yes,  but  what  about  the  plot  and 
the  unusual  things  that  are  always  happening 
in  novels  ; that  is  the  hard  part.” 

Editor. — “Not  the  hard  part  at  all.  As  for 
the  plot,  it  is  soon  suggested  when  you  have 
begun  to  observe  the  various  influences  that 
work  in  men's  lives  ; the  influence  of  circum- 
stances, opposition,  friendship,  kindness  and 
harshness  ; how  some  characters  are  moulded 
by  ambition  and  fight  their  way  alone,  while 
other  men  let  their  careers  be  shaped  by  so- 
ciety and  friends  and  business  interests. 

“ So  much  for  the  plot  of  your  story  if  you  are 
content  to  give  us  human  nature  in  its  true 
colors  ; all  the  rest — the  romance,  the  excite- 
ment, the  complicated  careers  of  men  who 
went  through  what  few  in  this  world  are  called 
on  to  go  through, — let  it  all  alone  ; your  work 
will  be  sincerer  and  more  faithful  to  human 
nature  if  you  do  not  strain  the  fibres  in  weaving 
your  tapestry  of  life. 

“ But  apart  from  fiction,  there  is  history, 
biography,  essays  on  moral  and  literary  sub- 
jects— what  you  think  of  the  popular  ideas  of 
the  day  on  education,  on  religion,  on  govern- 
ment ; choose  one  of  these’!  subjects,  think 
about  it,  read  everything  you  can  find  about  it, 


and  then  put  forth  your  views  modestly,  and 
the  Monthly  need  not  be  ashamed  of  you.” 

Mr.  B. — “But  I have  never  thought  much 
about  any  of  these  things — the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  give  you  an  opinion  on  most 
anything  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  the 
rise  in  cotton  ; what’s  the  use  of  any  more 
writing  ? ” 

Editor. — “ Well,  there  are  enough  of  books, 
I confess,  but  then  the  Monthly  is  not  a bureau 
of  instruction  for  the  outside  world  but  a sys- 
tem of  development  for  our  own  inner  circle. 
So  that,  seeing  we  must  one  day  think  for  our- 
selves and  take  our  stand  in  the  world  indepen- 
dently of  what  other  people  say  and  do,  why 
not  begin  now  and  learn  to  stand  on  your  feet 
while  you  have  your  friends  around  you  ? 
Come,  now,  I give  you  three  months  from  to- 
day for  a sketch  of  the  politicians  of  ancient 
Rome — you  know  what  I want — contrasting 
them,  their  methods  and  their  schemes  with 
politicians  of  to-day  ; I’ll  start  you  with  a dozen 
references  from  my  note-book.  What  do  you 
say  ? ” 

Mr.  B. — “I’ll  start  to-night;  get  me  that 
book.” 


—’04. 
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Sancfmn. 

WE  are  perhaps  a trifle  late  in  offering  to 
our  friends  the  compliments  of  the 
season.  But  though  the  expression 
of  our  good-will  be  somewhat  tardy,  it  is  none 
the  less  heartfelt.  To  all  of  our  readers  we 
wish  a year  brimful  of  blessings  ! 


Let  us^Resolve. 

The  New  Year  always  suggests  good  resolu- 
tions which  as  a matter  of  course  we  all  make, 
and  equally  as  a matter  of  course  keep — for  a 
day  or  two.  A great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  New  Year’s  resolutions — enough, 
in  fact,  to  so  discourage  the  ordinary  man  that 
be  refuses  to  make  one  at  all.  This,  of  course, 
is  wrong.  It  does  a man  good  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  better,  even  if  he  persists  in  the 
effort  for  only  a day.  He  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  can  throw  aside  his  little 
foibles  at  least  for  a time.  We  know  whereof 
we  speak,  for  we  kept  all  of  our  resolutions— one 
in  number — fully  forty-eight  hours.  Inquiry 
among  our  friends  has  developed  the  fact  that 
this  is  about  the  college  man’s  limit. 

Now  this  is  truly  an  alarming  state  of  affairs 
and  one  that  gave  us  food  for  long  and  deep 
reflection.  The  result  of  this  reflection  was  an 
idea — with  all  due  modesty  we  may  say  a bril- 
liant idea.  If  a man  can  keep  a resolution  for 
twenty-four  hours,  what  is  to  prevent  him 
from  resolving  anew  the  second  day  and  the 
third  and  so  on  ad  ijifinitum  ? The  second 
being  a new  resolution,  naturally  he  can  keep 
it  until  the  third  is  due.  Some  of  our  friends 
may  ridicule  this  system,  as  we  call  it,  but  it 
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has  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting.  There 
is  one  we  know  who  has  observed  it  faith- 
full)'  for  years  and  has  never  found  it  to  fail. 
He  resolved,  on  entering  his  Freshman  year, 
never  to  buy  any  tobacco,  and  though  times 
have  been  hard  with  him  and  even  his  best 
friends  have  said  unkind  things,  his  daily  res- 
olution upheld  him  through  it  all  ; and  when 
he  leaves  College  he  will  do  so  strong  in 
the  knowledge  that,  though  he  never  spent  a 
penny  for  tobacco,  yet  his  pipe  was  never 
empty.  What  a beautiful  thought  is  that  to 
carry  down  the  long  years  ! What  a help  it  will 
be  to  him  in  business,  what  a treasure  to  hand 
over  to  his  children  and  his  children’s  children  ! 
Alas  ! we  have  not  all  such  strength  of  charac- 
ter, such  tenacity  of  purpose.  We  are  weak, 
frail  mortals.  But  even  so,  every  man  can  do 
something,  and  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  make 
the  effort. 

An  irreverent  wag  has  suggested  to  us  that 
we  resolve  to  get  the  Monthly  out  before  the 
current  month  elapses,  but  we  retaliated  by 
handing  him  a bill  for  his  subscription,  due 
since  September,  and  he  melted  away  so  quick- 
ly that  we  became  alarmed.  We  have  sent 
him  an  apology,  however,  promising  never  to 
offend  again,  and  we  have  hopes  that  he  will 
condescend  to  honor  us  again  by  reading  our 
pages. 

In  the  Depths. 

From  personal  observation  we  may  say  that 
there  is  one  resolution  that  every  one  at  Ford- 
ham  has  made — that  is,  to  study.  Examinations 
are  approaching  and  the  spirit  of  study  is  brood- 
ing over  the  College.  The  laggard  Senior/'wears 
a lean  and  haggard  look — he  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  coveted  sheepskin  may  yet  es- 
cape him.  The  Junior  and  Sophomore,  with 
less  at  stake,  though  more  composed,  are  none 
the  less  anxious.  But  the  poor  Freshman,  an- 


ticipating his  first  oral  examination,  is  weak  and 
trembling.  The  corridors  no  longer  ring  on 
holiday  afternoons  with  the  merry  sound  of 
banjo  and  guitar,  and  the  mandolin  is  snugly 
sleeping  in  its  little  case  behind  the  door ; 
the  midnight  oil  is  burning  brightly. 

But  examinations  will  soon  be  over  and  the 
laggard  who  is  now  enjoying  the  easy  life  en- 
joyed during  repetitions  by  the  conscientious 
student  will  no  doubt  return  to  his  former 
habits.  To  him  we  say  : Why  not  resolve  to 
study  faithfully  during  the  coming  term,  and 
not  only  resolve  but  work , and  when  repetitions 
come  again  you  too  may  rest  upon  your  oars, 
conscious  that  you  know  your  matter  and  that 
the  battle  is  already  won. 

One-sided  Courtesy. 

Not  long  ago,  in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers 
we  noted  a criticism  of  the  conduct  and  lan- 
guage of  the  athletic  coaches  in  a certain  prom- 
inent university.  Candidates  for  the  football 
team,  we  were  informed,  were  compelled  to  as- 
sume a very  deferential,  submissive  mien,  always 
prefixing  Mr.  to  the  name  in  addressing  either 
captain  or  coach,  and  in  direct  replies,  “ Yes, 
sir  1 ” and  “ No,  sir  !”  were  the  stereotyped 
forms.  This  courtesy,  which  was  of  course 
eminently  proper,  was  repaid  with  the  vilest  of 
abuse  ; and  language  that,  coming  from  an- 
other would  be  answered  with  a blow,  was  ac- 
cepted by  these  young  giants  without  a mur- 
mur. To  reply  would  mean  the  loss  of  all 
chance  of  making  the  team.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  a great  university  should  sanction 
such  methods,  but  we  are  told  the  insulting 
language  is  necessary  in  order  to  mould  the 
men  into  a winning  team.  And  here  we  have 
the  secret.  “ To  Win  ” is  the  American  motto. 
To  beat  the  other  fellow  we  are  willing  to  go 
to  any  length.  What  matters  it  if  our  men  are 
not  students  ? They  need  not,  indeed,  be 
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gentlemen  if  they  possess  athletic  ability  and 
can  carry  their  college  colors  on  to  victory. 
The  spirit  that  demands  victory  at  any  cost  is 
perhaps  growing  weaker  as  the  years  advance, 
but  it  is  still  so  strong  as  to  almost  discourage 
the  true  sportsman. 

It  is  ever  cropping  out  and  the  instance  we 
have  cited  above  is  but  one  out  of  very  many. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  deplored,  especially  since  it 
comes  from  one  of  the  larger  universities,  to 
which  in  athletics  the  smaller  colleges  always 
look  for  good  example. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  athletic 
matters  are  assuming  a very  encouraging  as- 
pect. The  basket-ball  team  is  preparing  to 
finish  an  excellent  schedule  and  the  track 
athletes  promise  to  bring  new  laurels  to  the 
“F”  during  the  coming  weeks.  Soon  candi- 
dates for  the  baseball  team  will  don  their  uni- 
forms and  limber  up  for  the  spring  practice. 
Everything,  in  fact,  augurs  well  for  a very  suc- 
cessful season  in  athletics. 

T.  J.  A.  M.,  ’04. 


CHRISTMAS  CONCERT. 

BY  mirth,  music  and  song  the  Glee,  Banjo 
and  Mandolin  Clubs  did  their  utmost  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  and  apprehension 
which  it  was  foreseen  would  invade  our  hearts 
as,  on  Monday  evening,  December  21st,  1903, 
we  bitterly  thought  how  the  morrow  would  see 
us  rudely  torn  from  the  tranquil  precincts  of 
Alma  Mater.  For  we  would  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  those  who  perchance  would  exact 
a stern  reckoning  of  our  labors  during  first 
term  or  who  at  the  very  least  would  call  upon 
us  to  distract  ourselves  with  the  festivities  of 
the  Christmas  holidays.  How  could  we  ever 
have  nerved  ourselves  for  the  ordeal  of  sadly 
parting  from  our  books,  calm  solace  of  so  many 


dreary  hours,  had  not  our  musical  talent  as- 
sembled in  goodly  force  and  volume  to  cheer 
our  downcast  souls  ? (I  wonder  if  all  this  is 
“writ  sarcastick  ?”)  Let  all  credit  then  be 
given  to  our  Musical  Clubs  not  less  for  their 
good  intention  than  for  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  their  purpose,  in  the  performance  of  this 
carefully  selected  programme  : — 

Part  First. 

1 Fordham—"  Carmen  Fordliamense  ” Fordham  Glees 

Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs 

2 “ Simple  Aveu  ” F.  Thorne 

Mandolin  Club 

3 Medley — “ Irish  Airs  ” . . Ait.  by  F.  J.  Halm 

Glee  Club 

4 “ Lucky  Duck  ” Whitney 

Banjo  Club 

5 “ Sentry  March  ” . . . . A.  H.  Haskins 

Mandolin  Quartette 

6 “ Fordham's  Very  Swell  Cadets  ” Fordham  Glees 

Words  by  an  O.  F.,  '90 
Mr.  McCormick  and  Glee  Club 

7 “ Polka  de  Concert  ” — Piano  Solo  . . Wallace 

Mr.  Colell 

8 “ Company  C ” . • . . Fordham  Glees 

Glee  Club 

Part  Second. 

1 Fordham  F Two-Step  . . ■ F.  J.  Halm 

Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs 

2 “ The  Raven  ” . j The  Fordham  Poet 

( Fordham  Glees 

Glee  Club 

3 “ Keep  Off  the  Grass  ” . . . H.  Yon  Tilzer 

Banjo  Club 

4 “ Only  One  Place  ” . . Arr.  by  F.  J.  Halm 

Words  by  an  0.  F.,  ’93 
Mr.  Clark  and  Glee  Club 

5.  “ From  Paris  ” Selected 

Mandolin  Club 

6 “ Our  Degx  College  Home  ” . Fordham  Glees 

Glee  Club 
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7 Solo  and  Chorus  .... 

Mr.  Oliver  and  Glee  Club 


Selected 


8 Christmas  Carol 


1 Words  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Neale 
l Music  by  Rev.  T.  Helmore 


Triple  Quartette 

This  list  of  numbers  rendered  plainly  inti- 
mates the  pains  taken  to  provide  an  enjoyable 
entertainment.  We  anticipated  that  this  first 
appearance  of  the  year,  shortly  after  the  ranks 
of  the  performers  had  been  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  accession  of  new  material,  would 
necessarily  take  somewhat  the  character  of  a 
tentative  performance — a test  as  it  were  of  the 
working  powers  of  a newly  reorganized  body. 
In  reason,  therefore,  we  could  not  expect  in 
this  exhibition  the  finish  and  dash  which  result 
only  from  familiarity  with  public  recitals  and 
that  perfect  reliance  which  well-tried  musicians 
place  in  each  other  when  they  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  united  effort.  What  we  saw  and 
heard,  however,  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  the 
conviction  that  on  their  next  appearance  in  the 
near  future  the  members  of  the  various  clubs 
will  work  so  completely  in  unison  as  to  leave 
little  of  this  sort  to  be  desired.  To  this  end 
we  trust  that  nothing  will  be  tolerated  which 
would  indicate  that  the  players  have  not  ade- 
quate confidence  in  themselves  and  their  fellows, 
or  which  would  detract  from  the  spontaneity 
and  spirit  of  their  productions. 

We  venture  these  suggestions  as  encourage- 
ment towards  future  progress,  not  at  all  by  way 
of  censure  with  regard  to  what  has  been  already 
so  excellently  done.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave  a very  creditable 
exhibition  of  their  skill  under  difficulties  which 
are  not  liable  to  be  again  in  evidence.  The  Glee 
Club  had  less  to  contend  against  and  made  the 
favorable  showing  assured  by  the  training  and 
more  mature  talent  of  its  prominent  members. 
The  soloists  certainly  merited  the  praise  and  en- 
cores they  received.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 


ever that  the  side-play  of  their  assistants  does 
not  take  from  the  leaders  the  attention  they  so 
well  deserve  from  the  audience. 

We  congratulate  the  musical  societies,  and 
especially  those  prominently  connected  with 
them,  on  the  prosperous  issue  of  this  year’s  de- 
but. They  all  have  our  sincerest  wishes  that 
when,  passing  from  the  stage  of  Armory  Hall, 
they  cross  the  water  next  month  to  delight  an 
audience  on  the  foreign  shores  of  Jersey  City, 
the  cordial  reception  which  always  awaits  them 
there  will  be  but  the  harbinger  of  a triumph  due 
to  their  earnest  endeavors  to  improve  and  per- 
fect the  good  work  so  felicitously  begun. 

—T. 

SENIOR  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  following  questions  were  discussed  by 
the  Senior  Debating  Society  during  the  month 
of  December. 

Dec.  5th. 

Resolved — “ That  immigration  be  restricted 
by  an  educational  test/’ 

Mr.  Meister,  ’04,  and  Mr.  Corcoran,  ’05,  spoke 
for  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Fallon,  ’06,  and 
Mr.  Keating,  ’04,  for  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  Decision  in  favor  of  negative. 

Dec.  12th. 

Resolved — “ That  Congress  exercise  the  pow- 
er conferred  upon  it  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. ” 

Mr.  Hartman,  ’05,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  ’05, 
upheld  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Craig,  ’06,  and 
Mr.  Heafy,  ’06,  opposed  them.  No  decision 
rendered. 

Dec.  19th. 

Resolved — “That  President  Roosevelt’s  policy 
in  the  Panama  question  can  be  reasonably  de- 
fended.” 

Messrs.  Guthrie,  ’06,  and  Redmond,  ’06,  up- 
held President  Roosevelt’s  policy,  and  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  Gerard  opposed  it.  Decision 
pending, 
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Unusual  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  So- 
ciety to  make  this  year,  the  50th  anniversary 
since  its  organization,  one  worthy  of  the  foun- 
ders. 

In  connection  with  this  anniversary  and  to 
further  interest  its  members  the  Society  has 
caused  to  be  issued  the  following  appeal,  sent 
to  all  Alumni  : 

Forduam,  N.  Y.,  January  1st,  1901. 
Dear  Sir : — During  the  present  year,  nineteen  hundred  and 
four,  the  “St.  John’s  Debating  Society”  will  celebrate  its 
golden  jubilee.  Founded  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -four, 
it  has  seen  fifty  years  of  valuable  educational  work  “ in  ac- 
customing,” according  to  its  Constitution,  “its  members  by 
means  of  literary  discussions  to  speak  with  ease  and  fluency 
on  useful  and  interesting  subjects.”  That  the  Society  has 
not  fallen  short  of  its  high  aim,  indeed,  that  it  has  with 
more  than  ordinary  success  achieved  its  object,  its  many  dis- 
tinguished members  who  have  received  their  first  impulse 
in  public  speaking  iu  the  debates  of  their  boyhood  are  the 
most  earnest  and  decisive  witnesses. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  this  Society  has  been 
offered  no  prize  or  medal.  The  splendid  reputation  for  good 
speaking  which  has  been  handed  down  to  11s  by  our  pred- 
ecessors has  been  the  only  motive  we  have  had  to  stimulate 
our  ambition  to  become  good  public  speakers.  While  we 
fully  appreciate  that  precious  heritage,  the  establishment  of 
a medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  speaker  in  the  annual 
public  debate,  would  awaken  a new  interest  in  the  work  of 
our  Society.  And  the  generosity  of  the  Alumni  on  former 
occasions  encourages  us  to  presume  that  our  jubilee  year  is 
a fitting  opportunity  to  respectfully  place  before  them  the 
present  need  of  our  Debating  Society.  We  want  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  found  a debating  medal. 

The  annual  interest  of  this  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a suitable  medal.  Should  a larger  sum  than 
one  thousand  dollars  be  received  it  may  bo  possible  to  offer 
more  than  one  prize,  in  medals  or  money,  to  the  best 
speakers,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors. 
Please  send  contributions  to  Rev.  M.  J.  Mahony,  S.  J..  Presi- 
dent of  the_Society,  or  to  the  undersigned.  I remain, 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Francis  Y.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


So  far  the  Society  very  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges the  following  subscriptions  - 
The  Most  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  ’65,  D.  D. 

Archbishop  of  New  York,  $50.00 

Rev.  James  Dougherty,  ’63,  D.  D.,  $25.00 

Hon.  John  J.  Brady,  ’72,  $10.00 

FOEDHAM  ALUMNI  DINNER. 

Sixty-three  years  (1841-1904)  is  a long  time, 
but  the  Alumni  are  still  at  it.  Of  course  we 
mean  the)'  are  still  at  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  College,  but  some  ungracious  critic  will  say 
we  mean  they  are  still  at  the  dinner.  Well,  to 
be  plain,  they  will  be  at  their  annual  dinner  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  3d.  The  scene  of  festivities 
will  be  that  gem  of  hostelries,  Delmonico’s, 
situated — this  for  the  unitiated — at  the  corner 
of  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  in  ye 
great  City  of  New  York. 

We  were  going  to  forget  about  the  price  of 
tickets,  but  we  cannot.  Some  one  too  has  re- 
minded us  that  they  are  at  the  rate  of  $8.00 
per  person.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  price 
named  for  the  dinner  of  last  year. 

There  will  be  some  good  speeches  and  some 
excellent  singing  provided  by  the  committee. 
The  glees  will  be  sung  and  you  are  invited  to 
lend  your  voice  to  the  occasion.  As  to  the  din- 
ner itself — well,  the  Alumni  tell  us  to  simpty 
mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan, 
’84,  Chairman  of  that  important  Committee— 
the  Dinner — and  all  O.  F.’s  will  understand. 

We  trust  that  this  notice  will  serve  to  induce 
many  who  may  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
sending  out  of  invitations  to  join  with  the 
Alumni  on  the  one  grand  pleasure  night  of  the 
year— the  reunion  of  the  Fordham  College 
Alumni  Association  at  their  annual  banquet. 
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We  present  to  our  readers  in 
Qishop  this  issue  an  excellent  likeness 
Hendrick  of  a much  beloved  Fordhamite, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
drick, D.  D.,  who  has  lately  been  consecrated  as 
Bishop  of  Cebu,  P.  I.  After  visiting  his  Alma 
Mater  Bishop  Hendrick  left  New  York  to  take 
up  his  mission  work  in  the  newly-acquired 
Philippines.  Before  his  departure  he  said : 
“ At  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  I shall  try  to 
arrange  with  the  provincials  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Franciscans  about  sending  members  of  their 
orders  to  help  in  the  work  of  my  diocese. 
After  conferring  with  Ex-Gov.  Taft  at  San 
Francisco  I shall  sail  on  the  Korea,  Feb.  2d, 
and  expect  to  arrive  in  Manila  about  March 
1st.”  At  a farewell  banquet  given  to  the  Bish- 
op he  spoke  of  the  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Vatican  on 
Church  questions  in  the  Philippines,  of  his  in- 
tention te  build  up  a native  Philippine  priest- 
hood and  to  give  the  natives  every  opportuni- 
ty to  show  that  they  should  have  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people. 

Bishop  Hendrick  has  presented  to  Gen.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Tracy  the  zuchetto  which  Pope  Pius 
X.  sent  him  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
Church  in  this  country. 

Again  we  wish  our  good  friend  the  Bishop 
Au  revoir  and  may  God’s  blessing  be  on  his 
work  ! 

Dr.  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe, ’90,  has, 
'90  we  are  happy  to  announce,  re- 
covered from  his  recent  indis- 
position. He  has  resumed  his  lecture  courses 


at  the  New  York  City  College,  besides  his  pub- 
lic lectures,  which  have  elicited  special  praise 
from  the  critics. 

Before  the  New  Year  he  had  delivered  sev- 
eral lectures  on  the  old  dramatists  for  the 
New  York  School  Board.  On  Jan.  21st  he  is 
due  in  Philadelphia,  where  heappears  under  the 
auspices  of  the  K.  of  C.  His  subject  on  this 
occasion  will  be  “ Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.’’ 
On  Monday  afternoons,  beginning  April  nth, 
a course  of  six  lectures  by  Dr.  Taaffe  are  in  or- 
der. They  are  to  be  given  for  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  are  entitled  : 
1.  Pre-Elizabethan  Drama  ; 2.  Elizabethan 
Comedy,  Shakespeare’s,  “ Mid-summer  Night’s 
Dream”;  3.  Elizabethan  Comedy,  “As  You 
Like  It’’;  4.  Restoration  Comedy  ; 5.  Eigh- 
teenth Century  Comedy  ; 6.  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Comedy,  Sheridan. 

John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90,  Mt. 

'90  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  was  honored 
during  the  late  canvas  with  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  supervisor  in  West- 
chester County.  Mr.  McNeilly  made  a gallant 
fight  in  a district  normally  Republican. 

Students  of  the  ’8o’s  will  regret 
Death  of  Mr.  to  learn  of  the  loss  that  has 
Fargo  Squiers  come  to  one  who  was  then 
known  as  Lieutenant  Herbert 
G.  Squiers,  U.  S.  A.,  but  who  is  now  United 
States  Minister  to  Cuba.  His  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Fargo  Squiers,  died  in  Havana  on  Dec.  31st. 
While  at  rifle  practice  at  his  home  in  the  latter 
city  the  young  man  was  accidently  shot  and 
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died  shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Fargo  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  but  four  months  before 
his  death,  being  the  last  member  of  the  family 
to  embrace  the  faith. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  Church  in  New  York.  Father  Camp- 
bell, S.  J.,  Rector  here  during  Lieutenant 
Squiers’  term  as  Commandant  of  Cadets,  cele- 
brated a Requiem  Mass  and  pronounced  the 
eulogy.  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  sent  a 
large  pillar  of  violets  and  other  pieces  came 
from  officials  in  Washington  and  Havana.  Fol- 
lowing the  services  at  the  church  there  was 
another  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery  where  the 
body  was  placed  in  the  family  vault. 

Young  Mr.  Squiers  was  several  months  under 
his  majority.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Eton 
and  had  a grandson  of  Queen  Victoria  as  a 
classmate.  During  the  Boxer  troubles  in 
China  he  was  among  the  besieged  in  the  lega- 
tion at  Pekin,  and  Minister  Conger  afterward 
reported  to  President  McKinley  that  the  youth 
under  a hot  fire  crossed  the  court  from  the 
legation  to  a supply  store  with  an  old  mule  and 
cart  and  procured  provisions.  Three  coolies 
who  accompanied  him  were  shot.  Later,  when 
ammunition  ran  low,  he  crossed  the  court  again, 
and  on  another  occasion  led  an  attack  and  cap- 
tured several  Boxers.  President  McKinley, 
after  the  boy’s  return  to  the  United  States, 
offered  him  a Cadetship  at  West  Point,  but  he 
declined,  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  he  was 
“ cut  out  for  a soldier.” 

And  yet  we  learn  from  a member  of  the 
faculty  who  was  a cadet  here  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Squiers  that  Fargo,  then  a 
lad  of  seven  or  eight,  manifested  a fondness 
for  things  military.  Frequently  would  he, 
astride  his  pony,  accompany  his  father  to  the 
parade-ground  and,  dressed  after  the  manner  of 
the  Lieutenant  in  a complete  cavalry  uniform, 
look  every  inch  the  little  soldier.  Old  Ford- 


hamites  will  ever  remember  him  as  a winning 
boy  who  promised  to  be  as  he  proved  himself 
the  consolation  and  pride  of  a man  who  has 
endeared  himself  to  Fordham  and  whom  Ford- 
ham  loves  to  number  among  her  friends. 

To  Minister  Squiers  and  to  Mrs.  Squiers  and 
the  bereaved  family  we  beg  leave  to  offer  our 
sympathies  in  the  great  loss  that  is  theirs. 

R.  I.  P. 

Mr.  George  R.  Seep  (O.  F.) 
0.  F.  now  a prominent  citizen  of 
Titusville,  Pa.,  has  been  elect- 
ed Grand  Knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
council  of  that  place.  Besides  holding  an  en- 
viable position  in  the  financial  circles  of  his  city 
Mr.  Seep  is  recognized  as  a man  of  deep  re- 
ligious principles. 

We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  an 
'65  invitation  to  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Agnes  Marie  Philipps  and  den 
Heer  Wilhelmus  Bahlmann,  which  took  place 
on  Thursday,  January  12th,  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island.  Miss 
Philipps  is  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles  L. 
Philipps,  ’65,  to  whom  we  extend  hearty  con- 
gratulations. Our  best  wishes  to  the  young 
couple  ! 

The  success  of  the  Democratic 
72  party  in  the  recent  elections  in 
New  York  was  participated  in 
by  some  well-known  among  the  Alumni.  Hon. 
John  J.  Brady,  ’72,  was  most  conspicuous  in 
his  labors  for  the  triumph  of  that  party,  and 
was  rewarded  by  being  appointed  Tax  Com- 
missioner. Mr.  Brady  has  ever  since  gradua- 
tion been  earnest  in  all  that  pertains  to  good 
government  in  the  great  city  and  has  particu- 
larly worked  to  advance  that  section  of  it 
known  as  the  north  side  or  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx. 
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Mr.  Brady  has  been  a steady  friend  of 
Alma  Mater  and  has  given  abundant  testimony 
of  his  interest  in  our  college.  Among  the 
proofs  we  might  mention  is  the  fact  that  his 
oldest  son  has  been  entered  as  a student. 

Fordham  sends  congratulations  to  the  Hon. 
John  J.  Brady. 

We  extend  felicitations  to  Mr. 
"89  Daniel  T.  Manning,  ’89,  on  his 
recent  marriage  with  Miss  Bertha 
Gans.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, New  York,  Rev.  N.  N.  McKinnon,  S.  J., 
officiating.  The  bride  was  given  away  by  her 
brother,  Mr.  Frederick  Gans.  Miss  Adelaide 
Doremus  was  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  Edgar  C. 
Jargensen  best  man.  The  ushers  were  Messrs. 
Bruno  Benziger,  Charles  Alfred  Bill,  Frank  J. 
M.  Dillon  and  Francis  Leary  Manning,  ’90. 
Following  the  service  Mrs.  Arthur  Gans,  mother 
of  the  bride,  gave  a reception  at  Sherry’s. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  New 
’6S  York,  ’65,  has  presented  to  the 
American  Chapel  in  St.  Joachim’s 
in  Rome  a heroic  statue  in  Carrara  marble  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  American 
Chapel  will  be  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  it  is  probable  that  His  Grace 
will  officiate  at  that  ceremony  when  he  goes  to 
Rome  next  month,  as  it  is  reported  he  will. 

The  Archbishop  has  been  elected  a trustee 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Andrew  H- 
Greene,  “ Father  of  Greater  New  York.”  ’Tis 
said  that  the  Archbishop’s  name  was  presented 
by  Bishop  Potter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Morrisse, 
H.  J.  Morrisse  ’89,  notice  of  which  was  given 
0.  F.  last  month,  has  led  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  real  estate 
firm  of  which  he  was  the  head  in  Passaic,  New 


Jersey.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Morrisse  (O.  F.)  has 
been  elected  president  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Morrisse  has  been  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  business  ever  since 
he  left  Fordham  some  ten  years  ago.  He  is 
likewise  treasurer  of  the  Cedar  Cliff  Land  Co., 
treasurer  of  the  Rutherford  and  Carlstadt  Land 
and  Building  Co.,  director  of  the  Laurel  Grove 
Cemetery  Co.,  and  a director  of  the  Home, 
Lakeview,  Citizen’s,  Hamilton,  Eastside  and 
Broadway  Land  and  Building  Co.’s.  He  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  Paterson  Business  Men’s 
Association.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
extensive  business  interests  of  the  J.  V.  Morrisse 
Co.  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
“ many  of  his  late  brother’s  personal  qualities 
which  made  the  latter  so  popular,  and  many 
also  of  his  well-known  business  qualifications.” 

Forty  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  on 
'71  January  16th,  1864,  Mr.  Thomas 

MacManus,  Sr., ’71,  Mexico,  came 
all  the  way  from  what  is  now  our  sister  Re- 
public and  registered  as  a student  of  Fordham 
College.  And  to  celebrate  that  event  the 
same  genial  gentleman  journeyed  again  to  the 
north  in  this  year  of  grace  1904.  Incidentally 
he  came  to  see  his  son,  Mr.  Joseph  MacManus, 
’04,  but  only  incidentally,  at  least  it  is  our  pleas- 
ure to  so  assure  the  son.  Mr.  MacManus  had 
luncheon  in  the  Faculty  building,  where,  being 
in  a reminicent  mood,  he  compared  the  Ford- 
ham ;of  nearly  half  a century  ago  with  the  Ford- 
ham of  to-day  ; told  how  it  had  taken  him  many 
weeks  in  the  olden  time  to  make  the  trip  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  recounted  the  vexa- 
tions met  with  it  in  transit  and  finally  promised 
that  the  entire  MacManus  dynasty  should  be 
registered  at  Fordham  as  the  years  rolled  on. 
One  son,  Mr.  Thomas  MacManus,  Jr.,  ’01,  has 
already  gone  forth,  a second  is  finishing  his 
course  here  and  a third  is  in  via. 

Mr.  Ignatius  MacManus,  ’70,  now  a resident 
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of  the  far  West  and  a brother  of  our  distin- 
guished visitor,  has  rarely  had  the  opportunity 
to  call  since  his  graduation. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
Fordham  portionment  has  authorized  the 
Hospital  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York  to  issue  bonds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  from  the  College  for  the  $500,000 
hospital  provided  for  by  a recent  act  of  legis- 
lation. The  site  selected  by  Dr.  John  W.  Bran- 
nan  and  his  co-trustees  of  Bellevue  and  allied 
hospitals  covers  four  acres  of  the  College  prop- 
erty and  is  situated  at  the  Southern  Boulevard 
and  Crotona  Avenue.  The  plot  fronts  254  feet 
on  the  Boulevard,  258  feet  on  Crotona  Avenue, 
480  on  the  College  grounds  and  322  on  a 
private  lane  leading  to  the  College.  The  trus- 
tees plan  to  begin  construction  in  February  and 
to  have  the  group  of  four  buildings  completed 
by  autumn. 

The  four  buildings  of  the  new  hospital  will 
be  so  disposed  that  the  hospital  building  will 
face  the  Southern  Boulevard,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  grounds.  The  nurses’  home  will  also 
face  the  Boulevard.  A third  building,  the 
power-house  and  laundry,  will  occupy  the  north- 
west corner,  while  on  the  southwest  will  stand 
the  fourth  building,  comprising  the  ambulance 
barns,  stables,  etc. 

The  hospital  will  replace  the  present  Ford- 
ham  Hospital  and  will  principally  serve  that  por- 
tion of  Bronx  Borough  from  i72d  Street  north 
to  the  city  line. 

There  is  a project  on  foot  to 
Athletic  Meet?  hold  an  athletic  Meet  some  time 
in  March.  This  is  apart  from 
the  regular  spring  events  always  a custom  at 
Fordham.  We  believe  that  this  new  move 
means  the  acquiring  of  a hall  in  the  city  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  purpose  and  making  the 


Meet  an  open  one  to  all  colleges  and  amateurs 
generally.  We  are  as  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
progress  has  been  made,  but  we  are  assured  by 
the  promoters  themselves  that  there  is  hope  that 
their  plans  will  go  through.  Mr.  Maurice  Mc- 
Carthy, Ph.  D.,  is  lending  his  best  endeavors, 
and  with  such  help  as  he  and  others  interested 
can  give  we  may  look  for  the  Meet. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  have 
K.  of  C.  been  busy  here  during  the  few 
months  of  the  school  year  al- 
ready elapsed.  That  organization  has  found 
Fordham  somewhat  of  a recruiting  station,  the 
result  being  that  several  of  the  upperclassmen 
together  with  a distinguished  professor  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  K.  of  C.  Professor 
McTigue  has  been  initiated  and  Messrs.  Fallon, 
Clark,  Desmond,  Dady  and  McManus,  all  of 
1904,  have  also  been  introduced  within  the 
mystic  circle.  Mr.  T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’04, 
Editor  of  this  journal,  has  been  a member  for 
some  time  and  has  held  high  office  in  the 
Council  of  his  home  city,  Easton,  Pa. 

Rev.  Father  Michael  Henry,  ’75, 
'75  celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  of 
his  ordination  to  the  sacred 
priesthood  on  Sunday,  Dec.  20th,  1903.  The  an- 
niversary was  commemorated  in  a quiet  manner 
at  the  rectory  attached  to  the  Mission  of  the 
Holy  Rosary,  over  which  Fr.  Henry  presides 
with  such  success.  A Solemn  Mass  was  sung 
by  Fr.  Henry.  Rev.  Fr.  Heaney,  S.  J.,  from 
the  College,  preached  the  sermon,  in  which  he 
discoursed  on  the  great  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  noble  work  to  which  the  Rev. 
jubilarian  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
priestly  life.  A dinner  followed  at  which  were 
present  a few  invited  guests. 

Fr.  Henry  was  the  recipient  of  many  gifts  at 
the  hands  of  his  friends.  Among  them  was 
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a purse  of  gold  from  the  congregation.  The 
Fordham  College  Alumni  Association  through 
its  President,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  pre- 
sented Fr.  Henry  with  an  illuminated  address 
conveying  an  expression  of  the  deep  regard 
in  which  he  is  held  by  all  his  fellow  Alumni. 
Ad  multos  annos  ! 

Regarding  the  concert  given  by 
Christinas  the  musical  clubs  on  the  eve 
Concert  of  the  Christmas  holidays  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that 
something  interfered  to  prevent  the  singers 
and  players  from  giving  us  of  their  best.  This 
of  course  we  say  from  a critic’s  viewpoint.  It 
was  a very  pleasing  entertainment,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  but  it  was  not  quite  up 
to  what  the  clubs  can  do.  Surely  not  lack 


of  rehearsals  ? Those  holidays  ? We  surmise 
that  the  thoughts  of  home  and  mother  had 
over-excited  the  dear  fellows  and  had  much  to 
do  with  making  some  of  the  selections  un- 
certain. The  Mandolin  Club,  we  should  say,  did 
best,  though  some  criticism  in  even  that  branch 
might  be  in  order. 

The  next  concert,  scheduled  for  Feb.  nth  at 
Jersey  City,  will  give  our  friends  an  opportunity 
to  redeem  themselves  and  a little  bird  tells  us 
that  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Conniff  (O.  F.),  S. 

Faculty  Change  J.,  has  been  appointed  Head  of 
Senior  Division.  He  succeeds 
Rev.  Fr.  Prendergast,  S.  J.,  who  has  become  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Boston  College. 


FORDHAMENSIA, 


SENIOR  HALL. 

IS  it  proper  to  say  that  the  season  of  peace  is 
past  ? and  the  period  for  rejoicing  ? At  any 
rate  we  are  back  from  “ all  the  comforts  of 
home.”  Some  say  they  return  with  renewed 
strength  to  begin  again  the  daily  routine  of  col- 
lege life.  If  so,  the  work  of  preparation  for 
the  mid-year  examinations  ought  to  be  made 
easy  and  the  nightmares  appearing  in  classic 
form  should  not  affright  them.  Are  there  any 
others  ? Any  who  bring  to  their  tasks  only  the 
recollection  of  hours  idly  spent  during  the  fore 
part  of  the  year  ? A day  lost  can  never  be  re- 
gained ! Courage  ! There  is  still  time  per- 
haps that  may  be  employed  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  those  who  during  the  early  months  of 
the  school  year  had  their  thoughts  not  on  their 
books  but  somewhere  else,  and  who  “ instead 
of  looking  over  these  same  books  overlooked 


them.”  We  are  not  preaching.  This  habit  of 
study  to  which  we  allude  is  a most  important 
factor  in  the  formation  of  true  college  spirit. 

Some  thirty  boys  remained  at  Fordham  dur- 
ing the  holidays,  and  judging  from  appearances 
alone  we  conclude  that  the  good  times  they  had 
here  must  have  mitigated  their  desire  for  the 
ideal  Christmas  at  home.  On  the  great  day 
itself  all  attended  Midnight  Mass  in  the 
chapel.  A goodly  number  of  O.  F.’s  who 
were  in  town  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  a long  established  custom. 
The  singing  was  well  done.  The  Christmas 
Carol  sung  by  an  improvised  double  quartette 
deserves  special  mention. 

The  initial  concert  of  the  Musical  Clubs  proved 
quite  a treat.  There  were  some  slips  ’tis  true, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  speak  of  them.  And 
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besides,  there  was  some  very  good  singing  and 
some  excellent  playing  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
fects. Practice,  we  are  informed,  has  been 
resumed  and  the  next  concert  in  Jersey  City 
will  be  worthy  of  the  organizations. 

A¥e  feel  honored  and  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man who  has  placed  his  confidence  in  us  and 
given  us  the  desired  information  regarding  a 
certain  secret  society  lately  come  into  exist- 
ence among  us.  At  present  we  are  unable  to 
disclose  the  insignia  adopted  by  this  society, 
but  we  may  safely  state,  without  violating  any 
pledge  of  secrecy,  the  object  of  the  said  society. 
It  was  founded  far  back  in  the  sixties  for  the 
collection  of  old  land-marks,  relics  of  Ford- 
ham’s  early  days  and  antiques  of  every  variety 
and  form.  All  the  specimens  being  very  valu- 
able are  exquisitely  set  in  glass  cases  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  of  the  members  who, 
we  are  told,  are  becoming  more  and  more  pro- 
ficient in  this  line  of  study. 

There  is  a relic  of  by-gone  days  on  “ First  ” 
which  met  with  very  rough  usage  at  the  hands 
of  some  young  unthinking  fellows  during  our 
short  absence  from  college.  This  old  land- 
mark has  braved  the  storms  of  many  years 
without  a murmur.  We  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  worthy  society  to  this  antique 
of  the  18th  century,  and  not  only  ask  them, 
but  entreat  them,  to  use  their  powerful  influ- 
ence to  have  it  removed  to  a place  where,  if  it 
cannot  preserve  its  tune,  at  least  it  may  rest  in 
peace  forevermore. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  hockey  has  given 
the  right  of  way  to  basket-ball  in  the  selection 
of  players,  our  best  skaters  making  very  good 
acquisitions^for  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  team.  Live- 
ly  and  interesting  contests  between  the  Var- 
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sity  and  the  crack  “Fourth  Avenue”  team 
take  place  in  the  “ Gym”  every  afternoon. 

The  track  team  under  Fallon,  ’04,  recently- 
re-elected  captain,  is  hard  at  work  daily  and 
the  members  are  improving  steadily.  There 
are  many  promising  candidates  for  cinder  track 
honors  and  Fordham  undoubtedly  will  be  very 
well  represented  in  this  line  of  sport. 

The  following  little  story  has  found  its 
way  to  the  Sanctum.  On  a certain  occasion 
one  of  our  best  friends  was  more  than  anxious 
to  reach  the  refectory,  and  in  keeping  with  his 
insatiable  desire  he  managed  to  arrive  at  the 
table  before  the  Juniors  had  taken  their  places. 
Whether  it  was  thirst  or  hunger  that  moved 
him  we  cannot  say,  but  he  made  a long  dive 
for  the  milk  pitcher  on  seeing  it,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  Prefect 
and  of  those  who  were  near  at  hand  he  would 
surely  have  suffered  from  suffocation.  His 
involuntary  action  was  unjustly  criticised  by 
those  who  did  not  know  his  motives.  We, 
however,  who  know  our  Brooklyn  friend’s 
troubles  at  the  end  of  the  table,  sincerely  sym- 
pathize with  him. 

Talk  about  your  fiascoes — there  was  never  a 
bigger  fiasco  than  on  the  day  “ Harry  ” walked 
into  a certain  drawing  room  during  a reception. 
He  was  offered  an  ice  cream  with  a diminutive 
“ sinker  ” on  top,  and  he  refused  it  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  not  there  to  eat  but  to  see  what  the 
smart  set  looked  like. 

Jas.  Mac  Manus,  ’04. 


The  newspapers  may  talk  as  they  wish  about 
the  prospects  of  war  in  the  far  East,  but  if  a 
few  of  their  representatives  would  visit  Ford- 
ham  they  would  see  more  actual  preparations 
for  a conflict  than  either  Russia  or  Japan  ever 
thought  of  making.  AVho  said  examinations  ? 
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The  real  battle-ground  will  not  be  in  Man- 
churia or  Corea,  but  in  certain  select  quarters 
where  the  examining  boards  meet. 

See  where  the  champion  pie-eater  died  the 
other  day  out  West.  There’s  your  chance, 
Frank.  Jump  in  and  press  your  claim.  It’s  an 
ill  wind,  etc. 

There  were  many  disappointed  countenances 
the  night  of  the  home  concert  of  the  Musical 
Clubs.  After  a most  searching  investigation 
we  are  able  to  state  that  the  cause  was  the 
absence  of  “ One  ” and  his  “ peanut  drum.” 

The  management  has  decided  to  devote  some 
space  to  non-resident  student  notes.  If  you 
have  any  tid-bits  worth  reading,  confide  them 
to  the  undersigned. 

Just  previous  to  the  Christmas  holidays  the 
Sophomore  Class  held  what  might  be  termed  a 
love  feast,  richly  spiced  with  plenty  of  local 
patriotism.  The  piece-de-resistance  on  that 
occasion  was  the  impromptu  tirade  delivered  by 
a certain  “ Alderman  ” in  our  midst  against 
the  recent  campaign  literature  employed  by 
the  defeated  party.  O Tempora ! O Mores ! 

We  commiserate  with  one  particular  un- 
fortunate. He  was  not  invited  to  a certain  re- 
ception. However,  patience  is  advised.  There 
are  rumors  that  there  is  to  be  another  affair  of 
the  same  description,  to  which  he  may  be  asked. 

The  attitude  of  several  of  the  daily  patrons 
of  the  “ L”  who  are  members  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Next-to-the-Last-Car  Society, 
has  undergone  a remarkable  change  since  an 
unexpected  rebuke,  delivered  recently.  “ Let 
us  not  burthen  our  remembrance  with  a heavi- 
ness that’s  gone.” 

Remarkable  indeed  is  the  promptness  shown 
in  arriving  before  9 A.  M.  during  these  cold 


and  snowy  days  by  the  students  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Yonkers; — some  one  rudely 
called  that  delightful  suburb  the  Siberia  of  New 
York.  We  commend  the  courage  of  the  upper 
classmen  in  this  respect.  The  younger  brethren 
will  profit  by  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  shown. 

Did  you  find  it  chilly  up  the  State  during  the 
holidays,  Louie  ? 

A certain  transient  always  has  tobacco  in  his 
keeping,  but  he  is  never  known  to  smoke  it. 
They  say  a prosperous  shoe-dealer  never  wears 
his  own  make  of  shoes. 

R.  B.,  ’06. 


JUNIOR  HALL 

The  magnificent  brushes  and  unheard  of  rec- 
ords made  during  these  crisp,  cold  days  on 
New  York’s  famous  Speedway  would  dwindle 
into  nothingness  if  the  owners  of  the  through- 
breds  could  look  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
these  hallowed  walls.  Hard-pressed,  our  turf- 
men are  urging  their  pacers  to  surpass  every 
former  performance.  Break-neck  speed  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  finish  line  is  in  sight  of 
all  and  each  one  is  trembling  lest  he  be  dis- 
qualified. To  undergo  a six  months’  treatment 
is  anything  but  desirable. 

The  Invincible  basket-ball  team,  made  up  of 
the  following  players  : Right  Forward,  J.  Mar- 
tin ; Left  Forward,  L.  McCoy;  Centre,  John 
Hinchliffe  ; Right  Guard,  C.  Cassasa  ; Left 
Guard,  Louis  Hinchliffe  ; Subs.,  J.  Glynn  and 
H.  Fleming, — succeeded  in  vanquishing  the 
Lincoln  A.  C.  by  a score  of  12-0.  This  was  the 
Invincibles’  first  appearance  in  a basket-ball 
court  and  their  work  was  creditable.  Team  work 
predominated  ; the  passes  were  quick  and  accur- 
ate, the  support  perfect  and  the  shooting  such 
as  to  rank  the  I’s  among  the  “ top-notchers  ” 
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in  the  game.  It  was  a good,  clean  game  and 
no  penalties  were  inflicted  for  fouling.  McCoy, 
J.  Hinchliffe  and  Martin  used  excellent  judg- 
ment and  their  fine  shooting  won  us  the  game. 
The  Lincoln  A.  C.  were  true  sportmen  and  put 
up  a good,  hard  fight.  Our  audience  was  a 
large  one  and  their  cheers  and  shouts  seemed 
to  fully  express  their  appreciation.  Manager 
Cleary  is  to  be  congratulated  for  this  success, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fine  schedule 
which  he  has  arranged  for  his  team,  he  prom- 
ises us  much  entertainment  during  the  dreary 
months. 

The  hockey  team  has  made  a good  show- 
ing thus  far.  Capt.  Edward  O’Reilly  is  sup- 
ported by  the  following  players  : Centre,  B. 
Murphy  ; Forward,  E.  O'Reilly,  Cover  Point, 
H.  Gough  ; Point,  W.  Barry  ; Goal,  P.  Gleises  ; 
Right  Wing,  John  McGraw  ; Left  Wing,  J. 
Scanned  ;V.  Seiler  and  L.  Murray,  Subs.  From 
latest  reports  we  deem  it  correct  to  suppose 
that  that  most  benign  city,  Brooklyn,  is  awaiting 
with  great  expectation  the  coming  match  be- 
tween the  Invincibles  and  the  Xaviers.  We  all 
put  great  faith  in  our  little  captain  and  wish 
him  to  pilot  his  team  to  victory. 

The  Columbia  games  are  near  at  hand  and 
our  track  team  is  hard  at  work.  Every  after- 
noon sees  a goodly  number  trying  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  representatives  of  that 
magic  “ I.”  Sprinting  is  first  in  order  in  prac- 
tice and  then  the  runners  are  sent  around  the 
“ Gym.”  At  present  our  hopes  are  very  bright 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  wearers  of  the 
Maroon  should  not  carry  off  some  of  the  high- 
est honors.  Kearns  and  Barry  seem  to  be  the 
only  new  runners  out.  Second  surely  possesses 
a few  more  hidden  gems  and  we  are  anxious  to 
see  their  lustre.  Don’t  be  bashful  ! Come 
along  and  test  the  speed  that’s  in  you  ! 


Manager  Gleises,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
evidences  of  joy  which  beam  from  his  coun- 
tenance, has  a very  fine  baseball  schedule  in 
store  for  us.  Even  at  this  early  date'.,  some 
youthful  aspirants  for  the  Invincibles  are  “ lim- 
bering up  ” their  arms. 

The  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  cer- 
tainly gave  us  a very  fine  entertainment  before 
the  holidays.  “ Company  C ” was  in  our  humble 
judgment  very  well  done.  Mr.  McCormick,  if 
he  will  deign  to  listen  to  such  critics,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  rendering  of  the  “ Ford- 
ham’s  Very  Swell  Cadets.”  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Oliver  delighted  all.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
“ Our  John’s  ” melodious  voice  was  not  more 
prominent. 

A new  Paderewski  has  arisen  amongst  us  and 
we  are  pleased  to  enroll  him  as  a member  of 
our  musical  union.  All  who  have  heard  him 
vote  him  a star  of  the  first  magnitude.  His 
repertoire  is  a long  one  and  suits  our  tastes  ad- 
mirably. “ He’s  all  Wright 

Oh,  Bobby  ! are  the  Rapids  still  rolling 
along?  “Cave!”  Your  New  York  friend  H. .. 
seems  to  imagine  every  resident  of  that  section 
possesses  that  peculiarity.  Still,  Bobby.  “ A 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.” 

Hard  luck,  “ Hinch  but  they  say  thaLPat- 
terson  is  almost  a seaport  township.  So  there 
wont  be  much  trouble  after  all.  It  may  be  a 
little  trackish,  yet  it  is  better  than  nothing. 

Our  operatic  stars  are  now  chanting  the 
praises  of  “ Bedelia.”  We  wonder  what  next  ? 
First  “ How  old  is  Ann  ? ” and  now  “ Bedelia!  ” 
“ Ginn’s  ” voice  is  the  loudest  in  her  praises. 
Our  critics  say  that,  as  he  is  gradually  ap- 
proaching’the  right  time  of  this  popular  melody, 
the  notes  will  soon  follow. 
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Leo  is  not  a bit  bashful  in  accommodating 
Andy  whenever  the  latter  gentleman  wishes  to 
drop  the  yellow  ball  in  the  side  pocket. 

We  fear  lest  the  arrival  of  our  latest  billiard 
sharks  has  driven  poor  Jaime  to  desperation, 
for  he  has  gone  to  his  dear  fatherland,  Colum- 
bia. Good  luck,  Jaime  ! May  the  greatest 
success  crown  all  your  efforts  ! 

Our  Pittsburgh  representative  W ... . is  col- 
lecting a series  of  nursery  rhymes  which  are 
soon  to  appear  in  book  form.  The  smoky  city 
certainly  benefits  much  by  his  sojourn  there, 
since  he  entertains  its  residents  with  many  hu- 
morous songs,  all  sung  in  the  same  key.  His 
latest  on  “ Murph’s  ” demotion  is  good,  but  the 
composer  refuses  to  sell  his  copyright. 

Hard  luck,  “ Murph  ”!  Beware  of  lucifers  ! 

Vincent  Seiler,  ’07. 

Loring  Black,  ’07. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL 

The  sodality  has  been  meeting  regularly  dur- 
ing the  opening  term  and  the  number  of  boys 
enrolled  is  very  encouraging.  There  are  some 
still  on  the  probation  list,  but  at  the  next  re- 
ception alljwill  probably  be  received. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  term  : 
Prefect,  John  F.  Galvin  ; First  Assistant,  George 
W.  Black  ; Second ’Assistant,  James  Rowe. 

Written  examinations  are  now  engaging  our 
attention  and  the  usual  excitement  prevails. 
We  must  report  that  the  study  being  done  is  of 
a high  order.  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  are 
being  much  thumbed,  and  though  we  are  not 
allowed,  like  our  elder  brothers,  to  burn  the 
midnight  oil,  we  feel  confident  of  making  a 
creditable  showing.  Besides  the  Refugium 
looms  up  beyond  and  we  wish  to  avoid  that  if 
possible. 


The  ice  and  snow  have  helped  much  in  our 
amusements  since  Christmas.  Toboganning 
is  quite  the  rage  and  no  accidents  reported 
here,  though  on  the  village  hills  there  have  been 
some  upsets. 

“ Third  ” is  becoming  fastidious  though. 
Handball  and  the  ordinary  games  are  looked 
upon  as  too  common.  So  our  boys  have  be- 
come devoted  to  indoor  baseball  and  basket- 
ball. Teams  have  been  organized  and  many 
exciting  games  are  played  in  the  gym.  Occa- 
sionally a “ set-up  ” is  given  the  winning  side. 
It’s  a good  thing  that  the  “ gym  ” was  in  readi- 
ness this  winter. 

Pretty  cold  when  we  returned  ! Such  a 
change  from  the  day  we  departed  for  home. 
Old  winter  had  the  mercury  dancing  some- 
where between  eight  and  ten  that  January  day 
as  we  came  up  the  lawn  and  over  to  the  Hall. 
And  how  it  did  blow  ! Real  icy  blasts  too. 
Just  such  a day  as  would  lead  a fellow  to  think 
of  future  and  past,  though  he  couldn’t  forget 
the  present.  But  I mean  the  “ Exams  ” 
looming  up,  the  hours  we  did  not  give  to  study 
and  the  hours  we  should  have  given,  long 
study-hours  before  us,  the  never-tiring  bell  and 
the  tiresome  repetitions. 

Speaking  of  coming  back,  the  Third  Division 
boy  has  a knack  of  forgetting  all  past  sorrows  ; 
and  this  is  what  most  of  us  did  when  we  were 
once  inside  the  Hall  and  going  through  the 
welcoming  process. 

Though  we  miss  you,  Victor,  still  we  wish 
you  no  ill  on  Second. 

We  are  glad  to  note  here  that  two  of  our 
number  who  were  present  at  the  performance 
in  the  Iroquois  Theatre  in  Chicago  when  it 
took  fire  came  forth  uninjured. 

John  F.  Galvin  ) 

George  W.  Black  \-rreP- 


Captain  John  A.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A. 
Commandant  of  Cadets , Fordham  College 
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to  tbe  JHumni. 

C/9ill  you  hear  us,  men  of  pordham,  as  you  feast  to-night? 
0*9ill  you  hear  tl?e  Voices  of  your  brothers  from  tl?e  heigh*, 

Ms  they  call  out  from  old  l^ose  ftill,  pledging  loVe  to  you, 
Poi>%  loVe  you  bear  our  Mater,  Mima  Mater  true? 

©Id  the  proverb  taught  to  (l?ildrer\,  ne’er  to  lisp  a Word, 
fppeir’s  to  listen  ; elders  haVe  tbe  sole  right  to  be  beard. 
lSut  amid  your  “ feast  of  reason,”  loyal,  gallant  creW, 

^tear  to-night  *hy  brothers,  Sons  of  Mima  Mater  true. 

bet  tbe  breezes  bear,  you  greeting  from  these  college  balls, 
Prom  the  home  once  yours  that  sits  beyond  the  city  Walls. 

’ffis  a message,  strong  ar\d  tender,  VoWir\g  loVe  anew, 

Ms  you  chant  again  her  praises,  Mima  Mater  true. 

(p©  our  seniors  from  the  fJorth,  from  South,  from  6ast  and  09est, 
^ears  of  plenty,  years  of  joy  and  years  of  blessings  best ; 
fpbese  to-night  With  heart’s  affection  do  We  pray  for  you, 

Sturdy,  loyal  Sons  of  pordham,  Mima  Mater  true. 

ip.  M.,  ’04. 


Senior  Hall,  Feb.  3d- 
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ALUMNI  BANQUET  AT  DELMONICO’S. 


I REMEMBER  reading  about  this  time  last 
year  the  account  of  the  1903  banquet  of 
the  Alumni  and  how  an  old  grad.  “ who 
had  wandered  far  afield  ” attended  for  the  first 
time  this  great  event  of  the  sons  of  Fordham. 
It  made  very  interesting  reading,  and  espec- 
ially so  since  the  writer  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  reminiscent.  I have  no  such 
chance,  for  I am  a veritable  tyro,  and  as  such 
attended  the  gathering  at  Delmonico’s  on  the 
evening  of  February  3d.  In  other  words,  I am 
the  “ Mere  Boy  ” of  your  series  of  “ Old  Ford- 
ham  Tales,”  and  what  I have  to  say  deserves  to 
be  frowned  upon  by  such  well-known  charac- 
ters as  “ The  Original  Member,”  “ The  Lawyer 
Fellow  ” and  “ The  Medicine  Man.” 

Yet  there  was  something  really  fascinating 
about  that  dinner  even  to  a “ Mere  Boy.”  I am 
not  going  to  tell  you  of  the  flowers  and  decor- 
ations, though  both  were  in  exquisite  taste  and 
the  dais  was  made  beautiful  with  the  national 
and  college  colors  for  a back-ground  ; neither 
will  I speak  of  the  music,  notwithstanding  that 
its  influence  was  such,  that  even  apart  from  the 
arranged  glees,  there  was  a plenty  of  concerted 
singing  of  old-time  airs  ; nor  of  the  dinner  it- 
self, materially  considered,  for  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  great  caterer  of  these  United 
States,  under  the  wise  direction  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Aleenan,  chairman,  and  the  dinner  committee, 
did  himself  great  honor.  But  just  think  of  my 
being  there  ! Why,  I felt  as  feels  the  Freshman 
when  he  first  comes  into  the  halls  at  college. 
I suppose  I was  shy,  still  I thought  I had  been 
cured  of  that  malady  long  ago.  But  there  I 
was,  with  the  men  who  went  out  of  Fordham 


during  my  time  there  as  my  only  acquaintances, 
in  the  midst  of  a gathering  of  men  distinguished 
in  every  walk  in  life — men  from  the  bench  and 
from  the  legal  profession  generally,  men  of 
medicine  and  finance,  all  there,  and  I a poor 
tyro  among  them.  I may  remark  that  I was  shy 
only  on  entering,  for  they  have  a way,  these 
Fordham  men — you  know,  we  can’t  explain  it 
— of  just  taking  you  into  their  confidence,  and 
presto  ! forgetting  all  about  years  and  exper- 
ience, position  and  honor,  and  making  you 
friends  with  the  oldest,  and  friends  with  the 
youngest,  and  really  quite  friendly  with  your- 
self. So  I was  at  home  from  the  moment 
when  some  good  fellow  of  the  8o’s  took  me  in 
hand  and  said  : “Judge  So  and  So,  permit  me, 
Mr.  So  and  So,  of  last  year’s  class.” 

That  informal  gathering  in  the  parlor  at 
Del’s  which  precedes  the  dinner  is  an  important 
and  to  my  mind  necessary  feature  of  the  great 
event  itself.  It  gives  you  an  appetite  to  meet 
your  brothers,  and  without  further  initiation 
makes  you  at  once  a bona  fide  member  of  the 
great  association  of  the  Alumni.  I tell  you 
this,  undergraduates,  that  you  may  take  cour- 
age when  it  comes  your  time  to  be  shy  and 
when  I am  being  relegated  to  the  corner 
where  sits  “ The  Lawyer  Fellow”  and  “The 
Medicine  Man.” 

What  need  to  discourse  further ! What  need 
to  speak  of  the  rousing  reception  the  speakers 
received  ! to  tell  of  the  stories  that  kept  us  in 
roars  of  laughter  ! You  must  wait,  O under- 
graduates, until  your  time  is  at  hand.  Make 
ready  for  it.  I am  told  there  were  not  as  many 
of  the  older  graduates  present  as  were  expected. 
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I suppose  this  means  that  the  classes  of  the 
50’s  were  not  as  well  represented  as  of  yore, 
yet  there  was  a generous  sprinkling  of  whitened 
heads,  and  besides  in  the  general  enjoyment 
age  didn’t  seem  to  be  much  of  a factor.  All 
were  as  merry  as  the  proverbial  Second  Division 
boy  and  as  happy  as  the  night  was  long. 

Some  one  has  invoked  a blessing  on  the  man 
who  invented  books.  May  I be  allowed  to  ask 
a benediction  on  the  head  of  him  who  deemed 
it  a wise  thing  for  the  graduates  of  colleges 
to  gather  at  intervals,  in  order  to  sing  the  old 
songs  of  their  college,  to  tell  of  its  prosperity, 
predict  its  future  expansion,  promise  it  sup- 
port and  altogether  manifest  that  love  for  Alma 
Mater  which  cannot  be  found  outside  of  one’s 
own  home  and  is  given  to  none  other  than  to 
one’s  own  family. 

’°3* 

Banquet  Proceedings. 

President  Treacy  welcomed  the  members  in 
his  genial  way  and  then  read  the  following 
characteristic  letter,  which  was  received  with 
prolonged  and  enthusiastic  applause  : 

452  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

February  3d,  1904. 
Mr.  Richard  Treacy,  President. 

My  Dear  Friend : — I am  very  sorry  indeed 
that  I cannot  be  with  you  this  evening  at  the 
annual  reunion  of  the  Alumni  of  St.  John’s. 
You  know  I sail  to-morrow,  and  you  know  too 
from  experience,  no  doubt,  that  the  last  hour 
in  such  occasions  is  packed  full  of  thoughts  of 
things  forgotten  or  neglected,  Eheu  ! 

I would  ask  you,  however,  to  say  all  manner 
of  kind  and  cheering  things  to  the  Alumni  for 
me  ; but  especially  that  I want  them  all  to  be 
ever  loyal  to  Alma  Mater  and  her  teachings. 
Say  too  that  I shall  not  forget  them  in  my 
humble  prayers  at  the  holy  places  of  the  Eter- 
nal City  and  in  presence  of  our  beloved  Holy 


Father,  Pius  X.,  whose  blessing  I trust  to  be 
able  to  bear  back  to  them  and  to  impart  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Commending  myself  to  your  good  prayers 
during  my  absence  and  with  a great  big  bless- 
ing to  all,  I am,  very  fraternally, 

Your  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 

John  M.  Farley, 

A rchbishop  of  New  York. 

Rev.  David  A.  Merrick,  S.  J.,  ’50,  and 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Minahan,  ’74,  responded  to 
“ Fordham  in  the  Past.”  We  regret  our  in- 
ability to  publish  these  speeches,  as  well  as 
others.  Fr.  Merrick  was  full  of  the  doings  of 
long  ago,  and  kept  his  auditors  intensely  inter- 
ested with  stories  of  the  early  Deginnings  at 
Fordham.  Mr.  Minahan  pleaded  for  more 
prominence,  on  the  part  of  our  Fordhamites,  in 
the  matters  concerning  the  Church  in  this 
country,  called  upon  them  to  be  brave  in  their 
defence  of  religion  and  right  doing,  and  offered 
them  a field  for  their  activity  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Catholic  Federation  Society,  of  which  Mr. 
Minahan  is  the  honored  president. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  FATHER  RECTOR. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Alumni : — 

YOUR  welcome  is  the  more  sincerely  ap- 
preciated, because  I had  scarcely  hoped 
for  this  fourth  consecutive  annual  greet- 
ing of  Fordham’s  loyal  Alumni. 

Our  present  scholastic  year  witnesses  the 
tide  again  at  flood,  in  both  enrollment  and 
scholarship.  The  flower  of  American  Catholic 
youth  continues  to  bloom  becomingly  at  Alma 
Mater,  acquiring,  like  yourselves,  under  relig- 
ion’s sacred  safeguards,  the  knowledge,  the 
wisdom,  the  habits  of  life  which  combine  to 
form  intelligent,  God-fearing  gentlemen. 

The  new  addition  to  our  cluster  of  buildings 
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is  arising  to  the  roof,  and  promises  to  be  open 
for  inspection  on  Commencement  Day.  This 
structure,  which  is  costing  $125,000.00,  may 
yet  be  called  Alumni  Hall.  However,  should 
another  alumni  memorial  be  more  desirable, 
among  our  needs  could  be  discovered  a well 
equipped  gymnasium. 

Inquiries  made  this  evening  prove  that  you 
are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  proposed  location 
of  a hospital  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  College  land.  Nor  have  you  mistaken  the 
significance  of  that  transaction.  Our  primary 
aim  is  to  provide  for  the  future  enlargement  of 
Alma  Mater's  scope,  and  to  make  possible  the 
speedy  realization  of  your  aspirations  for  at 
least  one  professional  school  under  her  sway. 

You  are  better  aware  than  I of  the  number 
of  Catholic  young  men  pursuing  professional 
studies  in  New  York  City.  But  perhaps  you 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  trace  the  result 
of  entrusting  certain  immature  youths  to  “ non- 
sectarian ” or  secular  professional  schools.  You 
may  not  have  had  the  leisure  to  note  the  indif- 
ference assumed  under  professors  pretending 
superiority  to  revelation,  to  faith  in  the  Divine 
word  and  boasting  unconcern  about  the  here- 
after ; you  have  not  observed  in  instances  the 
later  progress  of  the  religious  indifference  to 
apostasy,  and  the  insidious  influence  of  this 
irreligion  and  apostasy  upon  the  Catholic  circles 
which  it  inevitably  permeates.  For  where  does 
the  doctor,  lawyer,  professor  and  scientist 
wield  greater  power  for  good  or  evil  than  in  our 
worshipful  United  States? 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  agencies  poisoning 
our  supernatural  life,  and  one  of  the  sources  of 
loss  to  the  Church  in  this  country  is  the  prac- 
tically anti-Christian  professional  school.  Its 
godless  science,  its  false  philosophy,  its  ration- 
alism, its  atheism  are  not  confined  to  lecture 
hall  or  platform,  but  through  lapsing  disciples 
secure  victims  among  the  weak  and  super- 
ficially instructed  outside  professional  halls. 


The  establishment  of  the  Catholic  University 
by  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States  is  a recog- 
nition of  the  danger  of  the  Catholic  college 
graduate  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jeri- 
cho, and  falling  into  the  hands  of  professors 
hostile  to  revealed  truth  and  zealous  propa- 
gators of  infidelity.  The  existence  of  a few 
thriving  professional  schools  under  Catholic 
supervision  is  also  an  admission  of  the  need, 
and  an  effort  to  prepare  our  young  men  for  the 
professions  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith.  The 
Newman  and  similar  organizations  fostered 
in  non-Catholic  universities,  though  by  some 
viewed  as  snares  for  the  unwary,  are  in  reality 
attempts  to  administer  an  occasional  antidote 
to  the  soul  poison  absorbed  daily  in  laboratory, 
lecture,  library  and  social  environment. 

The  practical  educator  realizes  what  little 
lasting  good  can  be  accomplished  in  an  anti- 
Christian  school  by  a few  hours’  monthly 
meeting  at  a Catholic  smoker  or  stag-party,  or 
by  lending  one’s  ears  to  an  occasional  discourse, 
however  pious  and  zealous,  during  the  intermit- 
tent visits  of  an  enthusiastic  clergyman.  Does 
the  desert  bloom  because  of  a passing  shower  ? 
The  establishment  of  a Catholic  club  in  so- 
called  unsectarian  fastnesses  is  at  best  only  a 
temporary  expedient.  It  is  not  the  adequate 
educational  remedy  which  the  true-hearted 
among  us  seek. 

The  admirable  school  system  which  proves 
Catholics  to  be  the  best  benefactors  of  the 
nation  must  be  completed.  At  much  cost  and 
sacrifice  broad  and  deep  foundations  have  been 
laid.  And  unless  the  unwise  builder  of  scrip- 
ture is  to  be  imitated,  our  superstructure  of 
high-school  and  college  must  be  bonded  and 
perfected  by  the  professional  school.  We  want 
local  professional  schools  under  the  Church’s 
jurisdiction.  Our  youth  in  training  for  the 
professions  must  breathe  a healthy  every-day 
atmosphere,  must  live  in  a society  where  it  is 
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not  the  fashion  to  assail  the  great  truths,  and 
must  resort  to  institutions  hung  if  you  will  with 
all  the  spoils  of  earthly  knowledge,  but  where 
too  the  pearl  of  great  price,  our  faith,  is  kept 
untarnished  and  secure. 

Notwithstanding  the  provision  made  else- 
where for  Catholic  professional  students,  the 
great  number  in  New  York  City  are  yet  unpro- 
vided for.  Within  our  city  limits  schools  of 
law  and  medicine  and  other  faculties  should 
be  established  to  properly  preserve  the  delicate 
plant  of  faith,  and  to  better  protect  the  morals 
of  our  youth  who  are  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
Church  and  State  when  you  and  I shall  have 
given  the  accounting  of  our  stewardship. 

To  meet  an  obvious  objection  here  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  perverse  and  the  ill-disposed  will 
always  find  reason  for  assailing  the  bulwarks 
of  the  faith  in  graduate  as  they  now  do  in  un- 
dergraduate studies.  Numbers,  no  doubt,  will 
persist  in  needless  exposure  to  the  perils  of  faith 
and  morals  against  which  the  Church  would 
guard  them.  But  the  remedies  and  aids  we 
suggest,  like  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  are 
for  those  of  right  heart  and  right  mind,  who 
know  that  the  interests  of  this  world  must  not 
enlist  all  one’s  energies,  and  that  religion  and 
virtue  must  ever  hold  the  place  of  honor. 

For  the  students  of  principle  among  us  the 
opportunity  ought  to  be  given  to  live  up  to 
their  principle  and  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
teacher  of  the  nations  in  perfectly  equipped 
professional  schools.  These  schools  flourish 
in  other  cities.  Why  should  not  some  spring 
up  among  us,  the  most  populous  Catholic  com- 
munity in  the  States  ? Have  we  not  our 
wealthy  Catholics  too  whose  practical  sympathy 
may  not  have  been  exhausted  ? And  can  they 
not  be  brought  to  realize  the  importance  to  the 
Church  and  to  Catholic  society  of  the  high- 
est professional  education  joined  with  the  solic- 
itous supervision  of  faith  and  morals  ? 


Does  one  ask  where  is  the  beginning  to  be 
made  ? The  answer  is,  at  Fordham,  which  is 
the  best  located  Catholic  college  in  the  city  and 
state.  We  have  but  to  look  about  us  for  the 
lecturers,  leaders  in  their  professions.  The  en- 
tering wedge  to  commend  itself  would  seem  to 
be  a school  of  medicine.  With  clinical  facili- 
ties at  our  door,  physicians  of  the  highest  rank 
glad  to  render  devoted  service,  and  loyal  stu- 
dents from  every  state  in  the  Union  eager  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  we  require  but  the  labor- 
atory equipment  and  a modest  endowment  to 
proceed  and  to  reunite  religion  and  science  in 
the  noblest  of  causes. 

When  shall  we  be  permitted  to  extend  the 
scope  of  God’s  work  in  which  we  are  em- 
barked ? When  shall  we  begin  to  make  more 
certain  the  complete  fashioning  of  the  genera- 
tions of  educated  Catholic  gentlemen  wedded 
to  Catholic  ideals — men  of  brightest  intellect 
and  loftiest  purpose — brave,  unselfish,  charita- 
ble and  supernatural — men  after  God’s  own 
heart  ? That  happy  consummation  shall  be 
reached  when  we  have,  in  the  words  of  the  il- 
lustrious Leo  XIII.,  “ all  schools,  from  the 
elementary  to  the  University,  thoroughly  Cath- 
olic.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Murray,  ’03,  was  prevented  at  the 
last  moment  from  responding  to  the  toast, 
“ Fordham  in  the  Future.”  Mr.  James  B. 
McLaughlin,  ’03,  was  prevailed  upon  to  take 
his  place,  and  responded  with  an  impromptu 
speech  in  which  he  expressed  his  hopes  for 
the  future  of  the  college  and  promised  the  sup- 
port of  his,  the  last  class  to  be  graduated,  in 
furthering  any  cause  that  would  help  her. 

Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82,  responded  to  “ The 
Ladies,”  and  in  his  gracious  manner  paid  due 
tribute  to  the  one  to  whom  “ all  other  things 
give  place.” 
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Mr.  Andrew  J.  Shipman  of  Georgetown 
spoke  on  “ Fraternity,”  and  aroused  his  hearers 
with  an  impassioned  plea  for  a closer  union 
among  the  sister  colleges. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JOHN  C.  McNEILLY,  '90, 
HISTORIAN. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Alumni : — 

BEFORE  entering  upon  my  duty  of  relat- 
ing the  stern,  unyielding  facts,  permit 
me  to  compliment  the  Dinner  Com- 
mittee on  its  ingenuity  in  arranging  the  toast 
list  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Historian. 

Last  year  we  had  three  toasts  : “ Fordham  in 
Medicine,”  “ Fordham  in  Law  ” and  “ Fordham 
in  the  Church,”  then  the  Historian  ; to-night 
we  have  “ Fordham  in  the  Past,”  “ Fordham 
in  the  Present”  and  afterwards  the  Historian. 

I feel  in  a position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  colored  man  who  worked  for  Private 
John  Allen.  He  had  been  in  trouble  many 
times  on  account  of  stealing  and  Allen  had  al- 
ways helped  him.  Finally  the  offense  was 
committed  so  many  times  that  Allen  refused 
to  give  any  more  assistance.  But  the  darkey 
pleaded  so  hard  that  Allen  relented  and  said  : 
“ Well,  I’ll  intercede  for  you  if  you  promise  me 
that  you  will  give  back  all  the  things  that  you 
have  stolen,  and  also  promise  that  you  will 
never  steal  again.”  To  this  the  darkey  re- 
plied : “ Mister  Allen,  I am  perfectly  willing 
to  give  back  all  what  I stole,  but,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  don’t  take  away  all  my  rights.” 

As  I have  said,  I feel  somewhat  in  a position 
similar  to  the  colored  man.  And  thus  curtailed, 
would  it  not  seem  that  possibly  I am  expected, 
in  the  words  of  Sheridan,  to  rely  upon  my  im- 
agination for  my  facts  ? 

And  the  collecting  of  facts  about  our  Alumni 
is  neither  easy  nor  an  enviable  task.  Difficult, 
indeed,  it  is  to  get  information  from  fellow 


members,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a ser- 
ies of  autobiographies  might  solve  the  problem. 

This  meets  with  two  objections  : first,  that 
autobiographies  are  oft  so  much  of  fiction  ; 
second,  that  the  innate  modesty  of  our  gradu- 
ates, developed  so  highly  in  St.  John’s,  forbids 
consideration  of  the  scheme. 

What  then  has  the  Historian  done  ? Merely 
looked  over  the  records  since  our  last  meet- 
ing here. 

And  there  are  numerous  things  that  mark 
“this  strange,  eventful  history” — events  that 
bring  the  smile  of  joy  ; events  that  arouse  the 
pitying  tear. 

It  is  with  joy  that  I announce  that  in  an  ex- 
amination with  over  fifty  competitors  one  of 
our  members  received  the  highest  average  and 
carried  off  a much-coveted  prize — the  appoint- 
ment as  physician  in  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital. 
That  honor,  gentlemen,  fell  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Sinnott  of  the  class  of  ’99. 

If  it  is  permissable  to  wander  from  the 
realms  of  history,  may  I not  on  this  occasion  re- 
peat that  “ Physicians  of  all  men  are  most 
happy  : whatever  good  success  soever  they 
have,  the  world  proclaimeth  ; and  what  faults 
they  commit,  the  earth  covereth.” 

Cupid  has  not  been  idle  among  our  members 
because  several  of  them  have  been  pierced  by 
his  unerring  shafts,  and  the  Historian  records 
the  marriages  of  Frank  O’Neil,  ’96,  Robert  Mc- 
Donald, ’97,  and  Robert  Sasseen,  A.  M.,  ’or. 

That  I may  not  be  misunderstood,  I wish  to 
state  that  these  are  not  the  events  to  which  I 
referred  as  those  that  arouse  the  pitying  tear. 
All  honor  to  Rev.  Father  O’Dwyer,  ’84,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  pastor.  And  of  him  some 
future  Historian  may  well  say, 

“ But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all.” 

And,  my  dear  Father  O’Dvryer,  again  I pub- 
licly announce  that  your  glittering  promise 
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about  my  marriage  is  still  unfulfilled.  Let  me 
state,  however,  purely  as  a matter  of  history, 
that  I have  declared  my  intentions. 

(Here  tlie  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  following 
remark  : “ Yes,  but  you  had  to  wait  until  leap  year  to 
do  so.” 

Two  who  graced  our  last  banquet  have  since 
attained  enviable  distinction  in  our  far  Eastern 
possessions  : Mr.  JohnT.  McDonough,  decorat- 
ed with  the  robe  of  the  judge  ; Rev.  Father  Hen- 
drick, honored  with  the  mitre  of  the  bishop. 

Counted  among  us  is  also  an  author  who 
during  the  past  year  has  published  an  interest- 
ing volume.  I refer  to  Father  Meister  and  his 
“ Occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses.” 

“ An  author — ’tis  a venerable  name  ! ” 

The  merciless  hand  of  death  has  not  spared 
our  Association,  and  “would  it  were  not  so.” 
The  historian  records  the  deaths  of  Joseph  Y. 
Morrisse,  ’89,  James  A.  Dunn,  ’91,  and  J. 
Frank  Quinlan,  ’97. 

Part  of  my  time  at  Fordham  was  passed  with 
Joe  Morrisse  and  Jim  Dunn  and  I knew  them 
intimately. 

Most  of  you  knew  Joe  Morrisse,  genial  and 
affable,  and  his  presence  will  be  missed  by 
many  in  our  banquet  halls.  Ever  enthusiastic, 
he  was  always  interested  in  whatever  tended  to 
the  improvement  or  the  advancement  of  St. 
John’s.  Peace  to  his  soul  ! 

Jim  Dunn  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  a devoted 
husband  and  a thorough  Christian.  God  rest 
his  ashes  ! 

Quinlan  I knew  not,  but  have  learned  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  athletes  Ford- 
ham  ever  produced  and  that  he  was  moreover 
an  excellent  student.  It  adds  perhaps  to  the 
grief  in  his  case  that  he  leaves  a widow  who 
was  only  two  months  a wife . God  have  mercy  ! 

And  now  that  we  have  briefly  reviewed  the 


occurrences  of  the  past  year,  may  we  not  express 
the  hope  that  in  the  sorrowful  and  tragic  affairs 
of  our  Association  history  may  not  do  that 
with  which  it  is  so  oft  accredited — repeat  itself. 

N.  B. — The  Historian  afterward  discovered 
that  Rev.  Thos.  R.  Halpin,  ’86,  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  prerogatives  of  a country  pas- 
tor, and  that  Italian  pastoral  dignity  in  the 
Bronx  was  bestowed  on  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Lennon 
(O.  F.).  Messrs.  John  J.  Byrne,  ’98,  and  Dan- 
iel E.  Kiernan,  ’98,  happily  reached  the  goal  of 
their  ambition  in  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  Rev.  David  J.  Hogan,  ’75,  the  one- 
time noted  professor  of  higher  mathematics, 
very  recently  died  holily.  Dr.  John  Gleises, 
’72,  likewise  died  piously,  bequeathing  Ford- 
ham  in  his  last  expressed  wishes  two  sons  as 
students. 

John  P.  Mooney,  ’59,  A.  M.,  ’63,  also  merits 
mention  for  his  faithful  and  pure  life,  so  sudden- 
ly ended,  and  for  his  generous  remembrance 
of  Alma  Mater  in  post-mortem  benefactions, 
which  will-breakers  have  failed  to  divert. 

Recorder  Goff  delivered  a careful  and  elo- 
quent exhortation  to  college  men  to  leave  the 
impress  of  their  splendid  training  and  intel- 
lectual attainments  on  their  contemporaries,  and 
to  bequeath  to  prosperity  the  heritage  of 
noblest  ambitions  realized.  Referring  to  his 
deep  interest  in  Fordham,  the  Recorder  con- 
cluded with  the  words  : “ We  are  critical  of 
our  friends,  for  we  expect  most  of  those  we 
love  best.” 

The  Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  unexpectedly 
called  by  President  Treacy,  and  the  last  speaker 
of  the  evening,  aroused  his  attentive  auditors 
by  the  graphic  recital  of  the  glories  of  Ford- 
ham and  of  Fordham’s  sons. 
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Among  those  present  were:— 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Dougherty 
Rev.  D.  A.  Merrick,  S.  J. 

Mr.  'William  Seton 
Hugh  Kelly,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Isidore  Meister 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Phillips 
Hon.  John  J.  Brady 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy 
Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy 
Rev.  John  McKenna 
Rev.  William  J.  McGurk 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Hayes 
Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.  J. 

Rev.  M.  H.  O’Brien,  S.  J. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fargis,  President  St. Francis 
Xavier  Alumni 

Mr.  A.  J.  Shipman,  President  George- 
town Alumni 
Hon.  T.  B.  Minahan 
Rev.  Daniel  O’Dwyer 
Rev.  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell 
Rev.  D.  J.  O’Farrell 
Dr.  John  Aspell 
Dr.  Edward  Aspell 
Hon.  John  W.  Goff 
Mr.  John  P.  Brophy 
Mr.  Stephen  McPartland 
Dr.  J.  N.  Butler 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Murphy 
Rev.  F.  R.  Rousseau,  S.  J. 

Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn 
Mr.  John  McArdle 
Mr.  Albert  Michaud 
Hon.  John  P.  Dunn 


Rev.  James  McDonnell 
Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan 
Mr.  Robert  E'  McDonnell 
Mr.  Peter  McDonnell,  Jr. 
Mr.  James  McDonnell 
Dr.  John  Dwyer 
Mr.  Frank  Hamilton 
Mr.  John  Dempsey 
Mr.  I.  Bell  Brennan 
Mr.  Forbes  Hennessy 
Mr.  Frank  O’Neill 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Sasseen 
Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan 
Mr.  John  McAleenan 
Dr.  George  Leitner 
Rev.  M.  Mahony,  S.  J. 
Rev.  J.  Harmon,  S.  J. 

Mr.  James  McGuire 
Mr.  M.  J.  Sweeney 
Mr.  Matthew  F.  Neville 
Mr.  William  P.  O’Connor 
Mr.  Fred.  Bremer 
Mr.  Thomas  Shelley 
Mr.  P.  F.  O’Connell 
Mr.  John  Slater 
Mr.  John  J.  Cuskely 
Mr.  James  P.  McNally 
Mr.  Alexis  X.  Phelan 
Mr.  A.  E.  Merritt 
Mr.  J.  E.  Moran 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Pollock 
Mr.  James  Donnelly 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Connell 
Mr.  Francis  D.  Dowley 
Mr.  David  W.  Orpheus 


Mr.  Kenyon  Fortescue 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Donlon 
Dr.  William  E.  Howley 
Mr.  E.  C.  Locke 
Mr.  J.  P.  Donovan 
Mr.  Timothy  J.  Murray 
Mr.  Thomas  Walsh 
Mr.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J. 
Mr.  John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  J. 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.  J. 

Mr.  S.  Spalding  Fontain 

Mr.  James  P.  Lee 

Mr.  John  E.  Kelly 

Mr.  John  L.  Jordan 

Mr.  Gerald  J.  Barry 

Mr.  John  D.  McCarthy,  S.  J. 

Mr.  J.  Harding  Fisher,  S.  J. 

Mr.  Pierre  Carroll 

Mr.  Edwin  Fasset 

Mr.  John  F.  Joyce 

Mr.  James  O’Flaherty,  Jr. 

Mr.  S.  St.  John  McPartland 
Mr.  Richard  Treacy,  Jr. 

Mr.  Thomas  Byron 
Dr.  Paul  Dolan 
Dr.  Joseph  Sinnott 
Dr.  Gerald  Garrigan 
Mr.  James  A.  Treacy 
Mr.  John  Eagan 
Mr.  Harry  Bannon 
Dr.  Lydecker 
Mr.  Vincent  Phillips 
Mr.  T.  Bonsall 
Mr.  John  Edward  Sheehy 
Mr.  Raphael  Delli  Paoli 
Mr.  James  B McLaughlin 


The  thanks  of  all  are  respectfully  submitted  for  the  generous  work  of  the 


Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84 
Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84 
Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88 
Dr.  J.  T.  Dunn,  ’84 
Hugh  Kelly,  ’73 
Henry  Heide,  ’00 
M.  J Sweeney,  ’89 


Dinner  Committee. 
Arthur  McAleenan,  ’88  Chairn 

Patrick  H.  Hopkins,  ’88 
John  Dempsey,  ’84 
Peter  McDonnell,  Jr.,  ’00 
R.  Emmett  Shields,  ’98 
John  E.  Kelley,  ’89 
Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’98 
Joseph  A McAleenan,  ’92 


Ker  yon  J.  Fortescue,  ’90 
Robert  A.  Sasseen,  ’01 
S.  St.  John  McPartland,  ’00 
R.  S.  Treacy,  Jr.,  ’01 
Francis  O’Neill,  ’96 
Dr.  Geo.  A.  Leitner,  ’84 


Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan,  ’84 
Chairman  Dinner  Committee 


The  seeker. 


tfte  SeeRer. 

e delver  in  t jpe  earth  for  riches  rare 
FRust  force  the  mountains  to  pi ve  up  their  pold, 
FRust  crush  the  boulders  which  in  secret  bold 
0 thousand  pleaminp  sapphires,  brilliant,  fair ; 

With  pnomes  and  pbouls  \)Q  must  tfe  darkness  share 
Qn  nipbt  s deep  ploom,  in  cfillinp  shrouds  of  cold, 

011  spectres  facinp,  be  is  ever  bold  ; 

Barths  treasures,  through  such  travail  must  [>e  bear. 

?o,  be  who  for  preat  truth  seel^s  far  and  near, 
FRust  search  in  bool^s,  in  life,  the  earth  about, 

^ntil,  throuph  stress  and  storm,  l;e  sees  the  pleam, 
0s  Gcalabad  the  Gfrail,  and  in  deep  fear 
YVt  jubilant  he  loses  all  h'S  doubt, 

0nd  ^ nows  tljat  trutjj  is  real  and  not  a dream. 

, Q.  FR,  ’05,  En?, 
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H Group  of  Catholic  notables.* 


ONE  notable  figure,  the  editor  of  Brown- 
son's  Review,  remains  to  complete  a 
group  which  without  him  would  be 
incomplete,  because,  however  great  the  talents 
and  virtues,  or  eminent  the  services  and  achieve- 
ments, of  those  I have  already  sketched,  there 
is  not  one  of  them  with  whom  Ur.  Brownson 
may  not  claim  friendship  and  have  the  claim 
allowed.  For  the  sake  of  a better  perspective 
I place  him  in  the  foreground,  and  the  rationale 
of  a closer  view  constrains  me  therefore  to 
deviate  from  bare  outlines  into  some  necessary 
but  brief  particulars. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  Orestes  A.  Brownson, 
New  England’s  two  greatest  philosophers,  owed 
nothing  to  schools  for  their  education  ; each 
started  a blind  Cyclops.  Sylvester  A.  Brown- 
son and  Relief,  his  wife,  parents  of  Orestes, 
were  natives,  the  former  of  Hartford  County, 
Connecticut,  the  latter  of  Cheshire  County, 
New  Hampshire,  and  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Stockbridge,  Windsor  County,  Ver- 
mont, where  Orestes  A.,  one  of  a numerous 
family,  was  born  September  16th,  1803.  He 
died  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  April  17th,  1876,  and 
Notre  Dame  University  claimed  his  bones  for 
honored  sepulture. 

In  the  early  border  wars  between  Yorkers 
and  Green  Mountain  Boys,  known  as  the  Hamp- 


*  The  second  and  final  installment  of  a lecture  to  have 
been  delivered  at  the  College  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Fairfax 
McLaughlin,  LL.  D.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Catholic 
World  of  New  York  for  permission  to  publish  this  paper, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  June  number  for  1903  of 
that  excellent  magazine. — Ed.F.  M. 


shire  Grants  Controversy,  the  Brownson  clan 
were  stalwart  partisans  on  the  Vermont  side, 
and  responded  with  alacrity  whenever  that 
whirlwind  of  a man,  Ethan  Allen,  sounded  the 
summons  to  battle  : 

“ Leave  the  harvest  to  rot  on  the  field  where  it  grows, 

And  the  reaping  of  wheat  for  the  reaping  of  foes.” 

Good  Timothy  Dwight,  with  fierceness  un- 
usual to  him,  denounces  those  warlike  Vermon- 
ters of  colonial  days  as  a godless  band,  and 
falls  into  an  amusing  paradox,  in  view  of 
Ticonderoga,  by  the  remark  that  Ethan  Allen 
“ made  some  noise  in  the  bustling  part  of  the 
Revolution,”  as  though  there  were  a quiet  part. 
If  Ethan  wrote  the  first  infidel  book  published 
in  the  United  States,  his  quixotic  “Oracles  of 
Reason,”  Fanny,  his  daughter,  made  amends 
for  it  by  her  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
by  becoming  the  first  daughter  of  Puritan  New 
England  to  enter  the  cloister.  Miss  Allen  was 
a holy  nun  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  Convent  of  Mon- 
treal. Young  Orestes  Brownson,  like  the  hero 
of  Ticonderoga,  once  lurched  dangerously  near 
to  the  abyss  of  infidelity,  from  which  an  innate 
sense  of  religion  deeply  embedded  in  the  man 
happily  saved  him.  His  father  dying  without 
any  estate,  left  his  family  to  struggle  with 
poverty.  The  little  boy  Orestes  was  domiciled 
with  an  honest  old  couple  at  Royalton,  a few 
miles  away  from  his  native  place,  and  shared  in 
their  manual  labor  and  frugal  fare  until  his  14th 
year.  The  proud  ones  of  earth  are  prone  to 
disdain  “the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor,”  but  one  of  the  most  spirited  passages  in 
Dr.  Brownson’s  writings  describes  hischildhood 
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days  at  Royalton.  “ In  the  early  dawn  of  youth,” 
said  he,  in  1832,  “ there  was  nothing  I so  much 
dreaded  as  that  which  should  divert  my  thoughts 
from  the  Deity.  I frequented  the  deep  solitude 
of  the  forest,  I clomb  the  cragged  mountain. 
In  the  lone,  wild,  grand,  sublime  scenery 
around  me  I seemed  to  trace  His  work  and  to 
feel  His  spirit  reigning  in  silent  but  not  unac- 
knowledged majesty.  Those  were  hallowed 
days.  Such  was  the  state  of  my  young  affec- 
tions ; such  the  religious  feelings  of  my  child- 
hood and  youth.  They  were  not  learned  from 
books  ; they  were  not  produced  by  human 
teachers.” 

At  Ballston  Spa,  New  York,  Orestes,  when 
14  years  old,  got  for  a few  months  his  only 
smattering  of  school  days.  What  folly  all  this 
talk  about  self-education  ! Where  is  there  a 
more  conspicuous  example  than  Dr.  Brownson 
himself  of  its  dangers  and  lurking  pitfalls  ? 
A good  teacher  is  the  paramount,  indispensa- 
ble need  of  the  young,  and  unaided  by  such  a 
guide  no  one  can  thread  the  labyrinth  without 
losing  the  way.  Alexander  had  Aristotle  for 
teacher,  the  French  Dauphin  had  Bossuet,  and 
Brownson’s  own  early  political  idol,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  had  New  England’s  best  schoolmaster, 
Timothy  Dwight.  Opinion  in  the  case  of  self- 
educated  men  is  more  fixed  and  intolerant  than 
opinion  on  the  part  of  educated  men.  The 
former  strike  it  out  like  sparks  from  flint  by 
hard  knocks,  the  latter  acquire  it  by  training 
in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  past.  Hence 
self-education  is  tenacious  in  particulars,  not 
always  discerning  general  laws,  and  as  defin- 
ition and  division,  according  to  the  Stagirite, 
are  the  two  most  difficult  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  improper  definitions  and  divisions 
of  any  given  subject  are  the  besetting  weak- 
nesses of  those  who  are  deprived  of  able  teach- 
ers, inops  consilii,  and  have  to  rely  only  on 
themselves  for  what  they  learn.  Cicero’s  two- 


edged  sword  in  the  hands  of  a madman  might 
often  prove  not  more  dangerous  than  what  is 
called  self-education  on  the  part  of  a great 
genius. 

Brownson  first  embraced  Presbyterianism, 
but  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  company  of  Cal- 
vin ; and  we  next  find  him  in  the  church  of  the 
Universalists  as  a preacher  in  their  puplit. 
The  wanderer,  lured  by  Godwin,  the  English 
radical,  was  soon  at  large  again,  out  of  align- 
ment with  all  the  sects  and  launching  forth  as 
a free-thinker.  He  espoused  the  socialism 
taught  by  Robert  Owen  and  his  son  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  and  when  Fanny  Wright,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Jeremy  Bentham,  began  her  crusade 
against  marriage  and  in  favor  of  godless  edu- 
cation by  means  of  a dangerous  secret  society 
fashioned  after  the  Italian  Carbonari,  Dr. 
Brownson  actually  became  her  apologist,  if  not 
her  champion,  and  was  denounced  by  his  late 
co-religionists,  the  Universalists,  as  a down- 
right infidel.  He  replied  to  them,  as  his  son  in- 
forms us,  that  he  “ neither  believed  nor  mis- 
believed Christianity.”  Having  got  down  this 
far  and  come  face  to  face  with  atheism,  the 
poor  blind  giant  paused  on  the  brink  and  began 
to  retrace  his  steps.  “I  look  back,”  he  after- 
wards exclaimed,  “with  startling  horror  upon 
this  eclipse  of  the  soul.”  He  read  everything 
good  and  bad  that  came  in  his  way,  and,  as  he 
states  in  the  Convert,  championed  the  dominant 
errors  of  the  age.  William  Ellery  Channing,  the 
Unitarian,  now  attracted  him,  and  he  resumed 
the  role  of  preacher,  this  time  as  an  indepen- 
dent of  the  Unitarian  school,  which,  according 
to  him,  included  whatever  of  good  was  found 
in  Universalism,  without  what  he  called  the 
latter’s  “ revolting  and  mischievous  errors.” 
Channing,  Ripley  and  other  gentle  spirits  held 
him  for  some  time  in  the  Unitarian  fold.  But 
at  last  he  took  a new  departure  and  set  up  a 
church  of  his  own,  a sort  of  miscegenated  Cath- 
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olic-Protestant-Brownsonian  cult,  the  chief 
business  of  which  was  to  get  rid  of  priests  and 
parsons  and  open  a new  road  to  heaven. 
Presently  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  founding 
a church  was  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  poor 
puny  man,  and  that  it  was  not  unlikely  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  had  come  down  from  hea- 
ven and  dwelt  among  us  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a church  Himself. 

About  the  time  of  the  Brook  Farm  move- 
ment he  had  been  reading  the  French  doc- 
trinaires, Constant,  Cousin,  Fourier,  Pierre 
Leroux  and  the  like,  and  had  become  saturated 
with  Saint  Simonism.  Finally  he  got  hold 
of  the  Abbe  Maret’s  “ Le  Pantheism  en  la  So- 
ridtd  Moderne ,”  and  for  the  first  time  the  blind 
giant  began  to  see  and  grope  his  way  upward. 
In  a letter  written  in  1870  he  refers  to  Mgr. 
Maret’s  work,  and  says  : “ He  was  the  writer 
who  first  turned  my  mind  in  the  direction  of  the 
Church.”  He  had  ever  sought  the  truth,  and 
from  the  hour  his  mind  expanded  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  from  that  hour  his  real  education  be- 
gan. All  before,  like  Cassio’s  orgy,  had  but 
dragged  down  the  immortal  part  of  him  to  dis- 
course fustian  with  his  own  shadow.  Maret 
at  last  appeared  pointing  out  the  narrow  path 
like  an  angel  of  light.  Then  began  a study 
of  the  Fathers  and  chiefly  of  the  De  Civitate 
Dei  of  St.  Augustine.  He  was  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church  at  Boston  in  1844  by  Bish- 
op Benedict  Fenwick. 

The  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
did  not  attract  him  as  did  the  City  of  God, 
which  became  his  text-book.  Hence  Dr. 
Brownson  was  never  a Molinist.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  religion 
we  discern  again  the  effects  of  unsystematic 
study  in  his  early  life.  The  habits  of  the 
schoolmen,  buried  like  black  letter  lawyers  in 
the  retreats  of  learning,  and  sounding  all  the 


depths  of  sacred  science,  were  not  the  habits 
of  a self-taught  man.  “ You,”  he  once  wrote 
to  Father  Hewit,  “ follow  the  Jesuit  theolo- 
gians ; I follow  rather  the  Augustinians.”  The 
mighty  doctor  of  the  patristic  Church,  who 
wrote  before  the  development  of  dogmatic 
theology  into  a science,  was  more  to  his  taste, 
more  to  his  frame  of  mind  and  indeed  was  am- 
ple enough  to  carry  a world  on  his  atlantean 
shoulders.  But  freedom  of  Dr.  Brownson’s  pen 
in  criticising  those  learned  churchmen  whom  he 
sometimes  called  the  obscurantists  of  the  age 
may  be  ascribed  to  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
asceticism.  The  disciplinary  course  of  the 
schools  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to  him  in  his 
youth,  and  he  found  it  hard  to  keep  step  with 
the  drill-master.  I am  aware  of  no  other  limit 
on  Dr.  Brownson’s  extraordinary  power  as  a 
logical,  philosophic  reasoner  except  that  he 
was  not  a Thomasite.  That  brilliant  Protest- 
ant, Sir  James  Macintosh,  looked  upon  St. 
Thomas  not  only  as  the  Angel  of  the  Schools, 
but  as  the  archangel  of  all  philosophy,  ancient 
and  modern — an  opinion  in  which  the  late 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  seems  to  agree  with  him. 
There  was  no  dogmatic  theology  quoad  a 
school  during  the  patristic  ages.  That  science 
is  a development,  just  as  in  polite  literature  the 
Art  of  Poetry  of  Horace  and  the  Institutes  of 
Quintilian  are  crowning  developments  in 
systematizing  rules  of  writing  among  the  an- 
cients ; as  Dryden  expounded  a philological  and 
rhetorical  method  in  English  poetry ; or  as 
Joseph  Story  in  the  Dane  law  school  of  Har- 
vard first  elaborated  a scientific  scheme  of 
Equity  Jurisprudence  in  this  country.  Kuhn 
in  his  “ Dogmatik  ” points  out  the  attempts  at 
dogmatic  teaching  by  the  Apologists  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
But  they  were  not  much  more  than  attempts, 
merely  general  and  fanciful.  They  tried  to 
show  an  agreement  between  Christianity  and 
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the  best  results  of  Greek  philosophy,  especially 
with  the  teachings  of  Plato.  Justin  explains 
on  the  theory,  as  Kuhn  remarks,  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  men  in  the  illumination  of  the 
Word,  the  supposed  fact  that  Christian  doc- 
trines are  found  in  Greek  heathen  writers,  and 
on  the  further  theory  that  the  Greeks  had 
borrowed  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Father  Thebaud  in  our  own  day 
enlarges  on  the  latter  theory  in  his  work  on 
Gentilism,  particularly  in  his  examination  of 
the  Prometheus  Bound  and  the  Orestean 
Trilogy  of  ^Eschylus.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
went  deeper  in  his  Stromata  in  a dogmatic 
direction  than  Justin,  and  strove  not  only  to 
refute  error  but  to  teach  exact  notions  of  truth. 
A nearer  approach  still  to  a scheme  of  dog- 
matic science  was  made  by  Origen  in  his  great 
treatise  De  Principiis , although  he  never 
worked  out  his  plan.  Then  came  the  mighti- 
est of  all  the  writers  of  the  patristic  age,  St. 
Augustine.  In  his  De  Truiitate  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo  proves  the  Nicene  doctrine  from  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition  ; tries  to  reconcile  the  be- 
lief in  a Trinity  of  Persons  with  the  belief  in  the 
Unity  of  God  ; and  confirms  the  truth  of  these 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  the  “ Dogmatik  ” says,  by  natural  analogies. 
St.  Augustine  contributed  most  powerfully  to 
theological  learning  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  a study  of  his  writings  gave  the 
strongest  impulse  to  scientific  progress  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Bishop  James  Roosevelt  Bailey  of  Newark 
was  a sincere  friend  and  admirer  of  Dr.  Brown- 
son,  but  the  practical  Bishop  had  some  diffi- 
dence of  philosophisers,  and  such  a one  he 
thought  him  to  be.  “ Every  writer,”  exclaims 
the  Doctor,  “ whatever  else  he  writes,  writes 
himself.”  Father  John  Boyce  of  Worcester,  a 
very  brilliant  man,  once  remarked  to  me  that 
probably  Dr.  Brownson  was  the  ablest  logician 


in  America,  and  George  Ripley,  himself  a sub- 
tle metaphysician,  summed  up  Brownson’s  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  as  a blending  of  tradition- 
alism and  rationalism.  Intuition  and  reflec- 
tion need  a sensible  sign,  and  language  supplies 
it,  which,  says  Ripley,  “ holds  in  the  metaphys- 
ics of  Mr.  Brownson  a place  corresponding  to 
that  which  tradition  holds  in  his  religious  sys- 
tem. The  knowledge  of  God,  he  maintains,  is 
intuitive.  The  ideal  element  of  every  act  is 
God  creating  creatures,  ens  creat  existentias.” 
Brownson  himself  thus  states  his  formula  : 
“ Nothing  in  man,  in  nature,  in  the  universe,  is 
explicable  without  the  creative  act  of  God,  for 
nothing  exists  without  that  act.*  * * Through 
that  act  he  is  immanent  as  first  cause  in  all 
creatures  and  in  every  act  of  every  creature. 
The  creature  deriving  from  his  creative  act 
can  no  more  continue  to  exist  than  it  could  be- 
gin to  exist  without  it.”  Dr.  Ward,  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  Dublin  Review,  told 
Father  Guy  he  thought  the  Brownson  formula 
beautiful,  but  that  he  never  could  see  anything 
in  it,  and  Father  Guy,  in  the  friendliest  spirit, 
but  without  the  slightest  tact,  communicated 
Ward’s  opinion  to  Brownson.  Now  poets  are 
not  the  only  genus  irritabile , as  Brownson  made 
plain  by  the  following  remarks  : “ Ward’s  phil- 
osophical articles  are  to  us  as  unintelligible  as 
Dr.  Newman’s  ‘ Essay  at  a Grammar  of  Assent,’ 
of  which  we  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail.  It 
is  our  fault,  we  presume.”  And  again  : “ Neither 
do  we  accept  his  or  Dr.  Newman’s  theory  of 
development  of  Christian  doctrine  ; and  we 
believe  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  held 
as  explicitly  the  whole  Christian  faith,  as  we  do 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  we  like  the 
Dublin  Review  upon  the  whole.” 

Dr.  Newman,  rector  of  the  new  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  with  unconscious  humor 
had  mistaken  our  American  philosopher  for 
the  man  with  the  globe  and  atlas,  and  tendered 
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to  him  the  chair  of  Geography  in  that  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Brownson,  of  course,  declined 
promptly  with  thanks.  The  gentle  rector,  sus- 
pecting perhaps  that  he  had  committed  some 
unpardonable  offense,  changed  the  chair  to 
that  of  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  renewed 
the  offer,  but  even  here  the  negative  pregnant 
slipped  in  with  the  remark  that  the  Bishops  had 
reserved  the  chair  of  Theology  and  Metaphysics 
for  Ecclesiastics,  and  that  of  Philosophy  of 
History  was  already  filled.  Nothing  came  of  it, 
as  the  Irish  got  restive  under  the  infusion  of  so 
much  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
Brownson  not  only  stayed  in  America,  but  New- 
man himself  went  back  to  England. 

In  the  political  movements  of  his  times  Dr. 
Brownson  was  very  warmly  interested.  For 
the  third  of  a century  he  was  a Calhoun  man, 
and  in  1843  and  1844  with  the  two  Heckers 
worked  strenuously  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  for  President,  Mr.  John  Heck- 
er  supplying  the  sinews  of  war  for  public  meet- 
ings and  Dr.  Brownson  and  Mr.  Isaac  Hecker 
the  Calhoun  literature.  When  Polk  was  chosen 
and  Calhoun’s  friends  were  in  doubt  whether 
the  latter  would  be  retained  in  the  new 
administration,  Mr.  Isaac  Hecker  scouted  the 
suggestion,  and  with  better  penetration  into 
what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes  shrewdly 
wrote  to  Dr.  Brownson — “ I think  it  is  rather 
whether  Mr.  Calhoun  will  stay.”  Whether  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  confided  his  intentions  to  his  ar- 
dent New  York  friend  I am  unable  to  say,  but 
the  event  proved  that  Mr.  Hecker's  opinion  was 
right,  for  when  Polk  tendered  the  office  of 
Minister  to  England  to  him,  Calhoun  declined 
that  or  any  other  position.  Dr.  Brownson 
showed  his  chagrin  in  characteristic  fashion. 
When  his  son  handed  him  the  morning  paper 
with  news  of  the  nomination  not  of  his  favorite 
but  of  James  K.  Polk,  he  was  quiet  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  roared  out  : “ Who  is  James 


K.  Polk  ? ” and  dashed  down  the  paper  with 
unspeakable  scorn  and  indignation. 

Brownson  was  a strict  State  rights  man,  and 
held  fast  to  State  sovereignty  to  the  end,  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  Calhoun.  When  the 
great  war  broke  out  between  North  and  South 
he  cudgeled  his  brains  to  invent  some  new 
theory  by  which  secession  on  the  one  hand  and 
centralization  on  the  other  might  be  avoided. 
Divine  Providence  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
race  at  last,  he  thought,  presented  a way  out, 
and  he  wrote  a book,  1'he  American  Republic , 
in  support  of  the  newly-discovered  theory. 
But  in  order  to  maintain  it  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  lifelong  doctrine  of  the  individ- 
ual sovereignty  of  the  States  and  substitute  for 
it  a collective,  complex  sovereignty  breathed 
into  the  several  States  and  the  American 
Union  at  a twin  birth,  superinduced  at  the  same 
instant  of  time  in  some  occult  way  by  act  of 
Divine  Providence.  He  elaborates  this  in- 
genious novelty  in  The  American  Republic , and 
in  regard  to  the  Convention  of  1787  which 
framed  our  happy  constitution,  he  says  : “ The 
system  is  no  invention  of  man  is  no  creation  of 
the  convention,  but  is  given  us  by  Providence  in 
the  living  constitution  of  the  American  people. 
The  merit  of  the  statesmen  of  1787  is  that  they 
did  not  destroy  or  deface  the  work  of  Provi- 
dence, (who  ever  before  heard  of  such  won- 
drous, supernatural  statesmen,  able  to  destroy 
the  work  of  Providence  ?)  but  accepted  it 
and  organized  the  government  in  harmony 
with  the  real  elements  given  them.”  George 
Ripley  carefully  reviewed  the  book  in  the 
Tribune , and  much  to  the  disgust  of  Brownson 
pronounced  it  “ a psychological  curiosity,” 
which  in  truth  it  is. 

Our  philosopher  was  not  without  a grave 
humor,  which  he  employed  rarely,  and  therefore 
more  enjoyably  when  it  does  appear  in  his 
pages.  He  complains  of  some  woman  novelist 
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that  she  concerns  herself  too  much  with  the 
lady  heroine’s  corsets,  and  in  some  remarks  on 
Irving  and  Hawthorne,  after  praising  them  a 
little,  he  adds  that  they  are  deficient  indignity 
and  strength  ; — “they  are  pleasant  authors  for 
the  boudoir  or  to  read  while  resting  one’s  self 
on  the  sofa  after  dinner.  No  man  who  has  any 
self-respect  will  read  either  of  them  in  the  morn- 
ing.” “ Bancroft,”  he  remarks,  “ has  intellect 
and  scholarship,  but  no  taste,  no  literary  good 
breeding.  He  gesticulates  furiously  and  speaks 
always  from  the  top  of  his  voice.”  Of  American 
authors  in  general,  he  observes  that  “ they  take 
too  high  a key  for  their  voice  and  are  obliged, 
in  order  to  get  through,  to  sing  in  falsetto.” 
Sometimes  the  victim  of  this  sort  of  rough 
treatment  made  reprisal  on  the  Doctor  and 
carried  the  war  into  Africa.  About  the  middle 
of  the  past  century  Father  John  Boyce  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  a distinguished  Maynooth 
man,  wrote  several  popular  novels  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Paul  Peppergrass.  “Shandy  Mc- 
Guire,” his  first  story,  was  extolled  to  the  stars 
by  Dr.  Brownson  and  its  author  placed  on 
a pinnacle.  But  his  next  novel,  the  “ Spae- 
wife,”  did  not  fare  so  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
uncertain  Doctor,  who  criticised  the  novelist 
unmercifully.  Among  other  invited  guests  one 
day  at  the  dinner-table  of  Bishop  Fitzpatrick 
the  two  authors  met,  and  both  being  masterful 
men,  they  had  it  out  with  each  other  with  con- 
siderable acrimony.  The  outcome  was  a retort 
in  kind  on  the  Doctor  by  the  Maynooth  clergy- 
man, somewhat  after  the  manner,  although  in 
prose,  of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Among  the  dramatis  persona  of  Father  Boyce’s 
next  story,  “ Mary  Lee,  or  the  Yankee  in  Ire- 
land,” which  was  published  in  serial  numbers  in 
the  old  Catholic  Metropolitan  Magazine  of  Balti- 
more, there  appeared  a certain  Dr.  Horseman, 
whom  everybody  recognized  as  Dr.  Brownson 
in  dotnino.  But  this  witty  piece  of  writing  was 


spoiled  by  the  overzealous  interference  or 
paternalism  of  the  bishops,  who  prevailed  upon 
Father  Boyce  to  rewrite  the  character  and 
change  the  picturesque  Dr.  Horseman  into  the 
listless  Dr.  Henshaw,  before  the  story  came  out 
in  book  form.  All  the  art  was  taken  out  of  it, 
and  the  good  bishops  had  marred  a very  clever 
bit  of  satire. 

It  would  be  a most  useful  compendium  of 
philosophy  if  some  one  would  collate,  condense 
and  edit  into  one  goodly  8vo  form  the  philo- 
sophical essays  of  Dr.  Brownson.  In  the  proper 
hands  such  a volume  could  be  made  an  invalu- 
able manual  for  Catholic  schools  and  colleges. 
But  the  proper  pen  must  do  it — a scholar,  a 
trained  dialectician,  a dogmatic  theologian,  is 
the  indispensable  man  for  such  a work  ; no  one 
else  should  meddle  with  it, — it  must  be  turned 
over  to  no  journeyman  to  botch  it.  For  years 
Brownson  s Review,  like  a beacon  light  set  upon 
a hill,  was  the  standard  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture in  this  country,  its  editor  was  the  oracle 
of  logics  and  metaphysics  ; prelates  recognized 
him,  clergymen  hearkened  to  him  and  the  laity 
were  justly  proud  of  him.  Indeed  they  all 
spoiled  him  a little  and  he  became  something 
of  a Samuel  Johnson.  If  the  trigger  missed 
he  was  apt  to  knock  you  down  with  the  butt 
end  of  the  gun.  In  some  other  respects  he 
was  quite  like  that  drastic  schoolmaster  of  Con- 
gress, John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  shook 
his  locks  and  frowned,  as  schoolmaster-gen- 
eral to  churchmen  and  laymen,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  even  at  the  highest — now  at  Dr. 
Newman,  again  at  the  Jesuits  since  Aquaviva. 
Once  in  a while  Father  Hewit  or  Archbishop 
Hughes  was  his  quarry,  and  even  at  rare  inter- 
vals his  lifelong  devoted  friend,  Father  Isaac 
Hecker,  beloved  founder  of  the  Paulists.  But 
he  never  stayed  mad  long  ; he  emitted  a spark 
or  two  and  it  was  all  over. 

Pierre  Leroux  and  Gioberti  lured  him  into 
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occasional  bogs,  but  at  last  he  learned  to  know 
and  weigh  justly  those  eccentric  comets,  and 
became  their  master  as  they  had  once  been  his. 
Sometimes  his  bold  flights  partook  of  rashness 
and  made  the  discreet  fear  for  his  future,  but 
he  never  went  beyond  the  border  line.  Bol- 
linger and  Hyacinthe  might  plunge  over  the 
abyss  into  chaos  ; the  eloquent  Lacordaire  and 
the  noble  Montalembert  might  anon  press  the 
bosses  of  the  buckler  too  far  ; but  touch  the 
Pope,  and,  like  the  needle  to  the  pole,  Brownson 
reverently  quivered  into  place  ; in  the  most 
daring  speculations,  with  his  metaphysical  zeal 
aglow  at  white  heat,  he  would  pause  to  proclaim 
his  unshakable  allegiance  to  the  voice  of  the 
Church  and  his  readiness  to  cast  aside  and  re- 
tract any  opinion  which  she  pronounced  error. 
The  American  philosopher  stood  upon  solid 
rock  and  was  safe. 

In  three  massive  volumes  of  biography  Dr. 
Brownson’s  son  has  done  for  his  father’s  mem- 
ory quite  as  much  as  Charles  Francis  Adams 
had  previously  done  for  that  of  his  grandfather, 
old  John  Adams.  Blocks  of  solid  granite  and 
a forest  of  scaffolding  have  become  under 
Henry  F.  Brownson’s  filial  hand  the  stately 
edifice.  The  future  editor  of  the  father  in  his 
prayers  for  benefactors  will  have  reason  to  re- 
member the  son,  who  has  passed  over  the  di- 


versified domain  of  this  prolific  genius,  like  Sir 
Matthew  Hale’over  a still  more  trackless  wild, 
and  left  the  world  an  admirable  analysis. 

Every  vestige  of  Brownson,  every  footstep, 
is  that  of  a giant,  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that 
he  was  self-taught.  To  have  overcome  -this 
misfortune  and  impressed  the  world,  as  Orestes 
A.  Brownson  did,  with  the  sense  of  his  extra- 
ordinary power,  proves  that  he  belonged  to  the 
exclusive  class,  the  class  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
the  philosopher,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom 
Judge  Daniel  B.  Lucas  styles  autocthonous,  the 
self-sprung.  An  eminent  citizen  of  South  Car- 
olina, R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  in  1841,  wrote  of  Dr. 
Brownson  as  the  man  “ whom  the  first  mind  in 
England  has  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest 
genius  in  America.”  However  that  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  regards 
him  as  one  of  its  faithful  and  true  sons,  valiant 
to  the  end,  and  if  the  day  shall  come  when 
American  Catholics  will  erect  their  own  Hall  of 
Fame  and  award  places  of  honor  to  their  illus- 
trious men,  such  as  Carroll,  Walsh,  Gaston  and 
Taney,  then  the  two  central  niches  set  apart  to 
History  and  Philosophy  will  be  filled  respect- 
ively by  John  Gilmary  Shea  and  Orestes  A. 
Brownson  ; 

“ Athos  and  Abydos, 

With  dashing  seas  of  eloquence  between. 


LIVE  THE  KING. 
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EiVE  THE  KIINQ  ! 


Do  you  long  for  (be  coming  of  Spring, 
for  (be  days  when  (be  forest  birds  sing, 
iOben  (be  flowers  are  born, 

And  (be  green  decks  (be  lawn. 

And  from  nature  comes  glad  welcoming? 

Do  yon  sigh  for  (be  old  willow’s  shade. 

Tor  (be  $(ream  where  (be  boys  lone  to  wade  % 
Tor  the  path  down  (be  bill, 

Tor  (be  call  of  the  mill 
Trom  its  shelter  of  trees  in  the  glade  ? 

Ab : the  snows  that  still  whiten  the  way. 
And  the  roads  now  alive  with  the  sleigh, 

Che  winds'  roar  and  sting 
Acclaim : “ mmter  is  king, 

And  we  bow  to  bis  hoary  old  sway.” 


lUby  not  joy  then  at  frost  and  at  gale » 

IDby  not  smile  at  the  drifts  in  (be  bale! 
there's  a deal  of  real  fun 
Tn  (bis  world,  to  be  won 
Tf  one  knows  not  (be  word  (bat  means  fail. 

Ob,  we’ll  welcome  (be  Spring  and  tbe  trees. 
And  we'll  relish  tbe  soft  sighing  breeze, 
the  blossoms  and  flowers, 

Che  vine=covered  bowers. 

And  (be  songs  of  the  birds  anb  tbe  dees. 

But  while  waiting  that  glad  season's  dawn 
Ts  our  lot  but  to  fret  and  to  mourn  ? 
mby,— old  winter  is  here, 
he's  a friend,  never  fear, 

he's  tbe  jolliest  fellow  that's  born. 

6.  m.,  'os,  €ng. 
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FRANCE  AND  HER  DISASTERS. 

BEING  A SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  THE  CAUSES  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  COMMUNE. 


Fourth  Paper. 

rOR  a whole  month  M.  Cousin  listened  to 
the  wisdom  of  Schelling  and  Jacobi,  cor- 
recting his  views  and  adding  to  the  stock 
of  his  philosophic  lore.  The  following  passage 
taken  from  his  Diary  is  very  suggestive  : “At 
that  period  of  my  life  I can  say  that  I was  pre- 
cisely in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  Germany 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  after 
Kant  and  Fichte  and  the  appearance  of  the 
philosophy  of  nature.  My  method,  my  direction, 
my  psychology,  my  general  views  were  settled, 
and  these  led  me  to  the  philosophy  of  nature. 
I saw  no  other  but  it,  in  Germany.  The  first 
years  of  the  19th  century  witnessed  its  first 
manifestation.  Europe  owes  it  to  Germany  and 
Germany  owes  it  to  Schelling.  This  system 
is  the  true  one,  for  it  is  the  most  complete 
expression  of  the  whole  reality  of  universal 
existence.  ******  Hegel  has  borrowed  much 
from  Schelling  ; I,  inferior  to  one  and  the  other, 
have  borrowed  much  from  both.  ******” 
The  admiration  of  M.  Cousin  for  his  teachers 
shows  clearly  that  he  adopts  their  philosophy 
and  was  determined  to  teach  it.  Presented, 
however,  in  its  dread  crudeness,  he  could  have 
well  supposed  that  it  would  not  suit  the  general 
tone  of  French  society,  and  no  one  knew  so 
well  as  he  how  to  cast  the  drapery  of  lan- 
guage over  the  grossness  of  doctrine,  and  to 
make  articles  borrowed  from  the  intellectual 
markets  of  other  countries  suit  the  national 
taste  of  his  own.  The  elite  of  the  Parisian 


youth  crowded  to  hear  his  lectures  and  the 
future  instructors  of  the  nation  learned  from 
him  in  the  Normal  school  what  they  were  to 
teach  and  how  they  were  to  do  so.  Being 
afterward  appointed  professor  in  the  College 
of  France  and  then  in  the  Sorbonne,  his  influ- 
ence became  greater,  and  greater  still  when, 
elected  grand-master  of  that  school  of  the 
learned,  he  acquired  by  his  talents  and  literary 
work  a mastery  over  the  training  of  the  French 
mind  such  perhaps  as  no  other  had  since  the 
days  of  Alcuin.  By  means  of  the  press  the 
reading  public  of  the  whole  country  became  his 
audience,  so  that  pantheistic  theories  propound- 
ed in  Paris  became  a few  days  after  food  for 
study  in  every  remote  town  or  hamlet  of  the 
provinces. 

In  our  age,  however,  when  thought  streams 
into  the  country  from  so  many  different  sources, 
it  is  not  easy,  perhaps  even  it  is  impossible,  to 
specify  that  one  which  especially  breeds  cor- 
ruption in  the  national  heart.  The  written 
word  can  do  it  as  effectually  as  the  spoken  word, 
and  “The  Annals  of  Berlin”  put  into  French 
could  diffuse  in  Paris  as  readily  as  any  lecturer, 
the  pantheism  which  Hegel,  under  the  sanction 
of  his  government,  was  teaching  in  the  German 
capital.  Whatever  may  be  thought  therefore  of 
the  part  which  M.  Cousin  took  in  infecting  the 
French  mind  in  the  error,  certain  it  is  that 
shortly  after  his  public  teaching  began  pan- 
theistic systems,  more  or  less  based  on  those  of 
Germany,  were  taught  openly  in  France.  The 
leading  feature^  of  Kant’s  philosophy  was  the 
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insufficiency  of  reason  to  prove  the  certainty 
of  objective  truth,  and  on  what  else  than  this 
is  founded  the  theory  of  Positivism  of  Comte. 
Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel  in  one  way  or  an- 
other identified  in  the  ideal  order  man  and  the 
universe  with  God,  made  God  Himself  imper- 
sonal or  a mere  abstract  Being,  that  is,  no 
God  at  all. 

This  dark  idealism  of  the  Germans  was  drawn 
out  logically  by  the  French  into  Pantheistic 
socialism,  another  of  those  instances  in  which 
error  begets  error  and  the  mind  of  one  nation 
reacts  on  that  of  another,  only  to  produce  and 
propagate  for  generations  confusion  of  thought 
— “the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.” 

However  great  may  have  been  Cousin’s 
attachment  to  German  Pantheism  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  literary  career,  in  his  maturer  years 
he  avowed  himself  a firm  advocate  of  modern 
Eclecticism,  and  of  all  the  systems  of  philoso- 
phy this  was  the  most  beggarly.  It  professed 
to  have  no  principles  of  its  own,  no  standard 
wherewith  to  judge  of  truth  or  to  decide  be- 
tween the  claims  of  rival  schools  ; and  yet  it 
went  forth  to  question  all  the  philosophies  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present  and  to  take  as  it 
were  a limb  from  this  one,  a joint  from  that 
other,  a head  from  a third,  and  with  these 
blindly  to  build  up  a body  of  doctrine  mon- 
strous and  distorted.  Eclecticism,  however, 
became  very  popular.  It  was  a theory  which 
flattered  vanity,  making  each  one  his  own  phil- 
osopher and  giving  to  him  power  to  exercise 
in  the  domain  of  speculative  reason  that  pri- 
vate judgment  which  many  exercised  in  the 
domain  of  religion.  Such  as  it  was,  M.  Cousin 
in  1831  was  its  earnest  supporter. 

On  his  return  during  that  year  from  his 
mission  to  Prussia  he  submitted  to  the  French 
Chambers  a plan  of  primary  education,  based 
on  the  Prussian  system  ; pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  changes  that  were  called  for  by 


the  character  of  French  society.  “ The  less,  ” 
said  he  in  his  discourse,  “ we  desire  our  schools 
to  be  ecclesiastical,  the  more  ought  they  to  be 
Christian.”  In  other  words,  the  less  the  Church 
has  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  her  children,  or 
the  less  authority  she  has  to  educate  them  in 
their  Christian  duties,  by  an  inverse  ratio  the 
more  Christianity  they  will  know.  Religion, 
however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  public  is 
at  least  always  respectable  and  deserves  to  be 
represented,  and  therefore  it  was  that  this 
eclectic  philosopher  would  have  a pastor  of 
each  district — it  mattered  little  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant — a member  of  each  school-board 
in  the  Department,  but  the  organization  and 
control  of  the  schools  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  state  officials.  The  plan  pleased  M.  Guizot, 
who  at  the  time  had  a name  for  scholarship 
through  France  and  even  through  Europe,  hav- 
ing created  quite  a sensation  by  his  course  of 
historical  lectures.  Gifted  with  rare  talents* 
he  excelled  in  the  division  and  classification  of 
the  facts  of  history,  marshaling  and  grouping 
them  under  some  grand  central  thought,  which, 
according  to  his  taste,  he  had  quarried  out  of 
the  social  or  religious  formations  of  the  time. 
Governments  and  peoples,  kings,  emperors  and 
popes  passed  in  review  before  him.  There 
was  not  a ripple  on  the  surface  of  national  life 
which  he  did  not  note,  nor  a shade  in  the 
character  of  the  great  and  lowly  that  he  did 
not  distinguish.  With  the  skill  of  a perfect 
artist  he  collected  his  materials,  put  them  in 
order  and  wove  them  into  a narrative  remarka_ 
ble  at  once  for  the  brilliancy  and  nobleness  of 
its  style.  “ The  partial  fulfilment  of  the 
design,”  says  Mr.  Allies,  “ has  elevated  the  phil- 
osophy of  history  into  a science.”  This  cer- 
tainly is  great  praise — praise,  however,  which 
Dr.  McCosh,  late  president  of  Princeton,  thought 
ought  to  be  qualified.  It  was  the  latter’s 
opinion,  thatjasjiar  as  the  world’s  history  re- 
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lates  to  religion  or  superstition,  Guizot,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Robertson,  Carlyle  and  Voltaire 
have  failed  “ because  they  have  not  taken  into 
account  those  principles  in  man’s  nature  which 
now  draw  him  towards  a supernatural  power 
and  again  drive  him  away  from  it  ; principles 
too  which  do  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  nullify 
or  destroy  each  other,  but  produce  motion  and 
powerful  action  like  the  attractions  and  repul- 
sions of  electricity.  According  as  the  one 
or  other  prevails,  according  as  there  is  excess 
or  defect,  there  is  motion  toward  God  or  mo- 
tion away  from  God,  there  is  belief  or  there  is 
scepticism.”  According  to  these  views  the  hu- 
man will  is  not  a factor  in  determining  a man’s 
religious  character.  His  principles,  by  inevita- 
ble decrees,  decide  his  future  ; if  he  is  on  the 
inclined  plain  to  evil,  he  rushes  to  it  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  “lurid  lightning”;  if  he  is 
disposed  to  good,  he  is  drawn  to  it  with  the  at- 
traction of  a polar  force.  The  results  in  such 
cases  will  be  scientific,  proceeding  necessarily 
from  given  causes,  just  as  the  changes  of  the 
weather  and  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  they  will  not  embody  even  a shadow  of 
morality,  of  merit  or  of  responsibility  such  as 
springs  from  the  exercise  of  human  liberty  and 
man’s  cooperation  with  God’s  grace.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  was  of  the  school  of  Galvin  and  with  its 
theology  measures  the  philosophy  of  Guizot, 
who  is  of  the  same  school.  One  and  the  other 
have  different  ways  of  applying  their  religious 
tenets  and  of  making  facts  suit  their  precon- 
ceived ideas,  but  the  principles  of  neither  of 
them  suffice  to  sustain  even  the  frame-work  of 
a true  philosophy  of  history.  The  very  pri- 
mary elements  of  this  philosophy,  when  there  is 
question  even  of  pagan  society,  must  be  the 
Providence  of  God,  which  orders  all  things  to 
their  appointed  ends,  and  human  liberty,  as  it 
is  known  to  be  influenced  by  different  motives 
or  agents  for  good  or  for  evil.  Besides  these, 


when  the  history  of  Christendom  is  being  ex- 
amined, Christian  faith  and  its  organ,  the 
Catholic  Church,  must  necessarily  enter  into 
the  ground-work  of  the  historian’s  philosophy. 
False  opinions  on  either  of  these  elements  of 
knowledge  will  unfit  a scholar  to  give  a true, 
comprehensive  view  of  the  social  changes,  of 
the  reforms  and  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Christian  epoch.  The  facts  which  he  sees  on 
the  surface  of  society  he  will  be  tracing  to 
causes  with  which  they  have  no  connection,  or 
will  be  trying  to  read  through  chapters  of  his- 
tory and  to  look  beneath  the  currents  of  events 
without  possessing  the  very  alphabet  of  the 
science  wherewith  these  events  can  be  analyzed. 
He  will  expect  from  history  more  than  history 
can  furnish.  “ As  the  Church,”  says  Dr.  New- 
man, “ is  a sacred  and  divine  creation,  so  in  like 
manner  her  history,  with  its  wonderful  evolu- 
tion of  events,  the  throngs  of  great  actors  who 
have  a part  in  it  and  its  multiform  literature, 
stained  though  its  annals  are  with  human  sin 
and  error  and  recorded  on  no  system  and  by 
uninspired  writers,  still  is  a sacred  work  also  ; 
and  those  who  make  light  of  it  or  distrust  its 
lessons  incur  a grave  responsibility.  But  it  is 
not  every  one  who  can  read  its  pages  rightly.” 

M.  Guizot  did  not  believe  in  the  Catholic 
Church  nor  in  her  faith.  He  thought,  notwith- 
standing the  text  of  Holy  Writ,  that  she  was  the 
creature  of  circumstances  and  had  her  com- 
plete organization  only  in  the  5th  century.  In 
his  opinion  then  the  Catholic  Church  is  of  purely 
human  institution,  and  though  forced  occasion- 
ally to  speak  favorably  of  her,  the  general  tone 
of  his  lectures  is  that  she  is  a whitened  sepulchre 
which  outwardly  appears  to  men  beautiful,  but 
within  is  full  of  dead  men’s  bones  and  all  filthi- 
ness. In  her,  according  to  Guizot,  moral  and 
mental  freedom  found  its  grave,  from  her  the 
slave  found  only  hardheartedness.  When  it  was 
her  gain  she  trimmed  her  sail  to  catch  the  breeze 
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of  popular  favor.  When  the  aristocracy  was  in 
the  ascendant  she  fawned  upon  them  ; civil 
and  political  rights  she  looked  at  through  her 
own  ambition  and,  when  she  could,  she  tram- 
pled on  them.  While  she  was  flaunting  before 
the  world  the  unity  of  her  teaching  she  was  her- 
self torn  by  internal  dissention  ; while  she  was 
patronizing  learning  she  was  persecuting  the 
great  leaders  of  thought  in  their  respective 
ages  such  as  Scotus  Erigena  and  Abelard.  She 
won  the  barbarians  to  herself  by  the  pomp  of 
her  ceremonies  and  tied  the  kings  and  nations 
of  Europe  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  by  means  of 
its  traditional  and  temporal  grandeurs.  Her 
Saint  Louis  was  no  better  than  Calvin  and  her 
Saint  Vincent  of  Paul  may  he  classed  with 
such  a man  as  Duplessis-Mornay.  Here  are 
some  of  the  atrocious  calumnies  that  are  found 
in  the  works  of  this  French  lecturer.  You 
have  to  accept  them  on  his  ipse-dixit j author- 
ities are,  for  the  most  part,  beneath  his  notice. 
He  reads  a page  here  and  there  in  his  way, 
quotes  from  an  ancient  annalist  or  from  the 
decrees  of  a council  or  from  the  writings  of  a 
saint,  is  entranced  apparently  with  some  great 
figure  of  the  past,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
preparing  to  belittle  it  by  means  of  obloquy. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  contradicting  himself,  as 
Balmes  eloquently  proves,  and  while  pretending 
to  lecture  on  history  not  only  garbles  its  evi- 
dence but  even  in  many  instances  repudiates  it. 
So  many  falsehoods  put  in  such  plausible  and 
polished  phrases  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the 
works  of  any  other  author.  Yet  these  are  the 
works  which  in  M.  Guizot’s  time  and  since 
have  been  conned  over  by  generations  of  stu- 
dents in  the  university  schools  of  France  and  in 
the  colleges  and  schools  of  some  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  In  this  country  too  they  are 
held  in  great  esteem,  being  taken  as  text-books 
in  some  of  our  universities  and  in  others  as 
standard  works  of  reference.  But  some  one 


may  say  the  writings  of  Guizot  are  bad  enough, 
still  they  would  seem  not  so  professedly  bigoted 
and  anti-Catholic  as  those  of  Gibbon,  Hume, 
Robertson  and  it  may  be  Hallam,  authors  rec- 
ommended some  time  ago  in  the  “University 
Manual  ” of  the  Senate  of  New  York  State  to 
the  teaching  corporations  within  its  limits. 

Well,  such  being  the  intellectual  pabulum  of 
the  non-Catholic  youth  of  the  country,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  grown  up  to  manhood  they  should 
be  prejudiced  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  they  should  consider  us  as  superstitious  and 
faithless  and  insidious,  the  foes  of  progress 
and  science  ; ready  at  any  time,  if  we  had  the 
power,  to  revive  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition 
and  to  undermine  a Parliament  or  a Congress 
which  does  not  pay  homage  to  the  Pope.  I say, 
taking  into  account  the  historical  training 
given,  it  is  not  strange  that  such  false  views 
should  exist,  though  I am  aware  that  in  many 
instances  other  influences  correct  them. 

In  the  newly  formed  cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Monsieur  Guizot  was  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, a position  which  in  a Catholic  country 
many  thought  was  not  in  keeping  with  his  faith 
as  a Calvinist,  but  which  he  himself  judged  to 
be  well  suited  to  his  principles  of  state  policy. 
It  was  he  who  summarized  the  revolutionary 
teaching  of  1789  in  the  laconic  phrase,  “ H Etat 
est  laique. ” Judged  by  this  maxim,  revealed 
religion  in  Christendom  is  a matter  only  for 
each  one’s  conscience  ; but  in  things  relating 
to  public  policy,  to  the  passing  of  laws  and  the 
administration  of  them,  to  education,  to  domes- 
tic and  social  relations,  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  say  or  do.  In  other  words,  under  the  New 
Law  God  is  to  be  banished  from  the  government 
of  Christian  nations  ; and  the  natural  conscience 
through  which  also  He  speaks  to  man  is  to  be 
seared  and  broken  up  by  contradictory  views 
in  religious  matters,  since  the  state  instead  of 
having  a conscience  as  it  ought  to  have,  may 
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have  a half-dozen  or  a score  or  a hundred,  ac- 
cording as  its  high  officials  differ  in  religion. 
With  the  state  conscience  which  he  was  able  to 
form,  M.  Guizot,  shortly  after  his  inauguration 
as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  sent  out  a 
sort  of  Encyclical  letter  to  the  teachers  of  pri- 
mary schools  throughout  France.  The  teacher, 
he  says  in  this  document,  shares  the  authority 
of  the  parent  ; “ it  is  his  part  to  cultivate  the 
intelligence  and  affection  of  the  children  en- 
trusted to  him  * * * *.  Faith  in  divine  Prov- 
idence, the  sacredness  of  duty,  submission  to 
parental  authority,  the  respect  due  to  the  law, 
to  the  king  and  to  the  rights  of  every  one — 
such  are  the  sentiments  which  the  teacher  will 


strive  to  develop.”  The  Minister  of  State 
does  not  say  a word  about  Christ  and  His  law  ; 
he  felt  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  commissioned 
to  do  so,  and  even  in  going  so  far  as  he  went  in 
addressing  a Christian  people,  he  was  probably 
conscious  that  he  was  exceeding  his  powers. 
However  that  may  be,  if  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Guizot,  such  as  it  was,  was  taken,  many  evils 
might  have  been  avoided.  Children,  it  is  true, 
would  not  have  grown  up  in  a Catholic  at- 
mosphere imbued  with  Catholic  principles,  but 
in  after  years  they  would  not  be  so  apt  perhaps 
to  turn  Communists  and  to  tear  their  country 
to  pieces. 

— R. 


Co  my  Ualentino. 

Pair  lady,  be  my  valentine  I 
FRy  thoughts,  my  [jopes,  my  dreams  are  tbme  ; 
Tby  name  ^ l^now  not,  nor  thou  mine, 

But,  lady,  be  my  valentine  I 


bow  tby  riel)  brown  tresses  shine 
Tby  breath,— more  fragrant  than  the  pine  ! 
0nd  thrills  thy  l^iss  lil^e  ruddy  wine  I 
Sweet  lady,  be  my  valentine  ' 


V 


What  artist  carved  thy  bead  divine, 
0nd  traced  of  thy  dear  head  each  line. 
^ l^now  not  ; for  my  pipe,  in  fine, 

FRy  meerschaum  is  my  valentine. 
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II.  WHEN  CLUBS  WERE  TRUMPS. 


HE  Medicine  Manjwas  poking  the  fire 
meditatively. 

“ I see,”  he  remarked,  “ that  they  are 
building  a new  hall  up  at  Fordham.” 

“ Well,  they  needed  it  badly,”  said  the  Mere 
Boy. 

“Why?”  demanded  the  Original  Member, 
from  the  recesses  of  the  most  comfortable 
chair. 

“ They  never  had  one  worth  talking  about,” 
answered  the  Mere  Boy. 

“ Didn’t  they  ? ” said  the  Old  Timer  in  the 
corner  seat.  “ What’s  the  matter  with  the  old 
hall  in  the  First  Division  building?” 

“I  like  to  hear  you  young  fellows  talk,” 
answered  the  Original  Member.  “How  would 
you  like  to  be  as  we  were  in  my  time  ? We  had 
to  make  our  own  hall  when  we  gave  a perform- 
ance, put  up  our  scenery  and  curtain  before, 
and  take  it  down  and  stow  it  away  after.  That 
meant  work,  but  work  is  only  a tradition  these 
days.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  Lawyer  Fellow,  “ I concur 
in  the  opinion  that  the  old  hall  in  First  Division 
was  good  enough.” 

“ Probably,”  answered  the  Mere  Boy,  loftily, 
“ for  those  days  and  the  people  who  were  there 
then  ; but  we  can’t  endure  that  sort  of  thing 
now.  We  need  something  better.” 

Fora  moment  trouble  seemed  imminent,  but 
the  Solid  Man,  proof  against  so  delicate  a 
weapon  as  innuendo,  came  innocently  to  the 
rescue. 

“ Anyhow,”  he  said,  as  he  lighted  a sixty-cent 


cigar,  “ I hope  they  won’t  put  up  a cheap  one.” 
The  Solid  Man  abhorred  anything  cheap. 

“Oh,  I guess  it  will  cost  enough  money,”  re- 
plied the  Mere  Boy.  It  was  a relief  to  him  not 
to  be  sat  upon. 

“ Still,”  continued  the  Solid  Man,  tolerantly, 
“ the  old  hall  wasn’t  so  bad.  I remember  a 
show  I took  part  in  there  and  something  that 
happened  afterward.” 

“Made  a hit,  did  you  ?”  inquired  the  Medi- 
cine Man. 

“ Well,  it  was  a hit  sure  enough,  but  I didn’t 
make  it.  You  see,  it  was  this  way.  It  was  a 
good  play,  though  I don’t  remember  just  what 
it  was.  I was  in  the  army  or  the  mob — I forget 
which — but  I was  something  important,  anyway. 
I was  so  important  that  when  the  first  act  was 
over  there  was  nothing  more  for  me  to  do.  I 
washed  up  and  got  out  as  fast  as  I could  by  the 
backstairs.  There  was  nobody  around  ; every- 
body was  in  looking  at  the  show.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  too  good  to  be  missed,  so  I lit  out 
through  the  trees  and  across  the  field  toward 
Pelham  Avenue,  where  I could  see  the  street 
lamps  and  some  other  lights  burning  invitingly. 

“ It  was  lovely  walking  through  that  old  field 
just  beyond  where  the  Science  building  is  now. 
It  was  in  March,  I think.  Everything  was 
thawing  out  and  we  had  had  some  generous 
rains,  and  I went  almost  to  my  knees  in  the 
mud.  But  the  street  lamps  and  the  other 
lights  were  still  in  sight,  and  I struggled 
bravely  on,  for  I was  thirsty  and  I knew  it 
was  well  worth  while.  It  was  an  absolutely 
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dark  night,  and  before  I realized  how  far  I had 
gone  I ran  into  the  fence  and  nearly  broke  my 
nose.  I made  some  appropriate  remarks,  and 
then  crept  along  the  fence  looking  for  an  open- 
ing that  I knew  was  there.  I found  it  and, 
dropping  on  my  hands  and  knees,  for  it  was 
low  down,  I crawled  through. 

“ I was  still  on  my  knees  heaving  a big  sigh  of 
relief  when  something  hit  me.  I thought  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  the  boom  of  a derrick  that 
had  swung  on  me  or  a pile-driver  that  had 
taken  a wrong  direction.  It  came  from  be- 
hind, too,  and,  kneeling  as  I was,  it  caught  me 
just  where  it  could  do  most  good.  It  carried 
me  about  fifteen  feet,  I think,  and  I ploughed 
up  the  mud  with  my  face  all  the  way.  I lay 
there  for  a minute  or  two  without  a move  ; I 
was  numb.” 

“ Ah  ! I see,”  said  the  Medicine  Man,  with 
his  professional  air,  “ a severe  concussion 
causing  for  the  moment  a localized  sensory  par- 
alysis.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  call  it,”  answered 
the  Solid  Man,  “ but  I know  what  it  felt  like.  I 
can  feel  it  yet.  And  I know,  too,  that  all  I 
wanted  just  at  that  moment  was  to  be  back 
again  where  I had  started  from.  I was  per- 
suaded to  that  in  a moment.” 

“ Then  you  might  say,”  remarked  the  Origi- 
nal Member,  “that  it  was  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem .” 

“Yes,”  added  the  Lawyer  Fellow,  “ an  a 
posteriori  argument. 

“ No  ; it  was  no  such  thing,”  retorted  the 
Solid  Man  ; “ it  was  a good  hard  crack  from  a 
policeman’s  night-stick.  He  had  ‘ fanned  ’ 
me,  and  he  had  done  it  with  a practised  hand. 
When  I came  to  a bit  and  got  the  mud  out  of  my 
eyes,  I looked  up,  and  there  he  was  standing 
over  me,  his  brass  buttons  and  his  red  face 
terribly  visible. 

“ ‘ Git  up  out  o’  that,’  he  roared.  ‘ Git  up 


out  o’  that  an  go  back  where  ye  belong,  or  I’ll 
belt  the  head  off  ye.  Git  up,  I say  ’ — and  he 
took  a fresh  grip  on  the  night-stick.  It  looked 
as  big  a baseball  bat. 

“ I got  up.  And  I didn’t  lose  any  time  about 
it  either,  and  I didn’t  wait  for  any  explanation. 
I got  back  as  fast  as  I could,  under  the  circum- 
stances— and  that  wasn’t  very  fast — and  went 
up  to  the  hall.  Several  people  offered  me  seats, 
but  I didn’t  want  to  sit  down.  I felt  a good 
deal  more  comfortable  on  my  feet,  although 
that  was  not  saying  much.  I went  to  bed  as 
soon  as  I could,  and  between  a borrowed  bottle 
of  liniment  and  some  troubled  sleep  I got  a 
little  relief.  But  I didn’t  take  much  exercise 
for  the  next  too  weeks. 

“ There  isn’t  much  more  to  tell,”  he  con- 
tinued, as  several  of  the  circle  showed  a dis- 
position to  go.  “ The  rest  happened  about 
fifteen  years  afterward.  You  know,  I have 
been  in  the  marble  business  ever  since  I left 
college.  My  stone-yard  is  down-town  where 
space  is  costly  and  not  too  plentiful.  Those 
difficulties  I always  overcome  by  keeping  a 
good  deal  of  my  stuff  on  the  sidewalk.  It  was 
perfectly  safe  there,  for  nobody  is  likely  to 
run  away  with  a big  block  of  marble.  Then  it 
was  so  much  cheaper  than  hiring  more  yards. 
To  be  sure,  I had  to  ‘see’  the  police  captain 
periodically,  but  that  was  a trifle. 

“ It  was  a very  amicable  and  mutually  satis- 
factory arrangement,  and  might  have  gone  on 
forever  if  the  Lexow  Committee  had  not  got 
busy.  It  was  not  long  after  that  the  police 
began  to  get  virtuous.  One  morning  just 
about  this  time  I arrived  at  the  yard  early. 
There  was  a policeman  standing  in  front  of  it, 
surveying  the  big  blocks  of  stone  that  oc- 
cupied the  greater  portion  of  sidewalk  and 
roadway.  He  stopped  me  as  I came  up  and, 
pointing  to  the  stone,  asked  : 

“ ‘ Is  that  yours  ? ’ 
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“ 1 Yes,’  I answered. 

“ ‘ Well,  this  is  no  place  for'it,’  said  he. 

“ < jt’s  gOOCj  enough,’  I replied. 

“ * Is  it  ?’  said  he.  ‘ Now,  it’s  just  so  much 
too  good  that  I’m  goin’  to  make  you  take  it  in.’ 

“ ‘ Are  you  ?’  I said.  You  see,  I felt  that  I 
was  all  right  with  the  captain. 

“ ‘ I am  that,’  he  answered.  ‘ I give  ye  till 
the  next  time  I come  around  to  begin.  If  ye 
don’t — ’he  paused  and  looked  threateningly 
at  me. 

“ ‘ Well,  I asked,  if  I don’t,  what’ll  you  do 
about  it  ? ’ 

“ ‘ If  ye  don’t’ — and  he  stepped  up  threat- 
eningly’— if  ye  don’t,  I’ll  do  what  I did  to 
ye  fifteen  years  ago  up  at  Fordham  College — 
I’ll  fan  ye  good  an’  sthrong  wid  this,’  and  he 
fondled  the  end  of  his  long  night-stick  with 
his  disengaged  hand.  ‘And,’  he  added,  after 
an  impressive  pause,  1 it’s  the  same  ould  stick.’  ” 

The  Solid  Man  paused  and  the  group  waited 
expectantly. 


“ Well,”  said  the  Original  Member,  “ what 
happened  ?” 

“Nothing,”  answered  the  Solid  Man,  “ex- 
cept,” he  added  after  another  pause,  “ that  I 
took  in  the  stone.” 

“You  did  ?”  exclaimed  the  Mere  Boy. 

“I  did,  in  just  about  half  an  hour.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Mere  Boy,  with  an  air  of 
supreme  contempt,  “ you  haven’t  much  sand.” 

The  Solid  Man  looked  him  over  for  a few 
minutes  without  speaking. 

“Young  man,”  he  said  finally,  “were  you 
ever  fanned  with  a night-stick  ?” 

“ No,”  answered  the  Mere  Boy.  Then,  as 
an  after-thought,  he  added — “ that  is,  not  with 
a night-stick.” 

“Then,”  said  the  Solid  Man,  “you  have 
nothing  to  say.  Your  opinion  doesn’t  count.” 

Then  he  lighted  another  sixty-cent  cigar 
and,  putting  on  his  hat  and  coat,  departed. 

O.  F. 
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SANCTUM  TALKS. 

THE  LIBRARY. 


THE  editor  was  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  when  a beginner  is  backward  with 
a promised  article  he  is  probably  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  an  opening  sentence  ; 
so  the  editor  waited  till  the  dim  hour  of  twilight 
when  man’s  social  instincts  are  awakening,  and 
socially  tapped  at  the  door  and  socially  wasted 
five  minutes  before  coming  to  the  point. 

Editor. — “Well,  I suppose  you  are  well  on 
with  that  article  you  promised  me— almost 
finished  it,  have  you  ? ” 

Mr.  B.—“  That  article  ? — you  haven’t  given 
me  a chance  yet  ; one  of  that  kind  takes  a little 
time.” 

Editor. — “ To  be  sure,  but  a month  is  a lit- 
tle time,  isn’t  it  ?” 

Mr.  B. — “ Come  now,  don’t  push  me  ; you  told 
me  to  consult  authorities — and  I know  nothing 
of  books  except  modern  fiction,  which  is  of  no 
use  here. 

Editor. — “ Of  no  use  here  nor  anywhere  to 
a serious-minded  man  ; but  why  not  start  in  to 
learn  the  books  you  know  nothing  of  ? A man 
is  a fool  to  think  that  he  can  work  independent- 
ly either  of  men  around  him  or  of  the  number- 
less minds  that  have  thought  and  spoken  be- 
fore him.  Here  you  think  to  say  something 
sensible  and  instructive  about  Roman  politi- 
cians when  you  have  found  out  only  the  barest 
facts  about  the  lives  of  Cicero,  Cato,  Hortentius 
and  others,  and  when  you  know  nothing  of  the 
judgments  that  have  been  passed  upon  them  by 
historians,  and  have  no  inkling  of  the  complex 
evidence  adduced  in  supportof  such  judgments. 


Facts  put  together  look  very  different  from 
facts  standing  apart,  and  a man’s  actions  have 
a new  meaning  when  read  under  the  light  of 
the  known  traits  of  his  character.  Now  his- 
torians of  eminence  have  spent  years  on  these 
questions  ; they  have  searched  for  the  motives 
of  these  men  and  watched  the  consistency  in 
their  policy  ; they  have  pronounced  upon  cause 
and  effect,  upon  purpose  and  execution  in  the 
light  of  circumstances  and  of  incentives  to 
action,  and  then  their  inferences  have  weight. 

“You  cannot  fancy  for  yourself  what  a man 
has  been  or  has  done  ; nor  can  you  pronounce 
upon  his  character  from  single  instances  of 
dishonesty  and  fraud.  Many  writers  avoid  the 
difficulty  by  indulging  in  such  sweeping  general 
statements  that  they  cannot  be  proved  guilty 
of  misrepresentation,  whatever  be  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Research  is  indeed  a tedious  matter, 
but  without  it  all  historical  writing  is  worth  as 
little  as  a Fourth-of-July  oration — mere  words 
on  words,  a plaster  dome  erected  for  a day. 
However,  all  this  is  not  much  to  the  mark,  as 
you  confessed  yourself  unwilling  to  write  with- 
out due  information.” 

Mr.  B. — “ There  are  a dozen  things  I would 
like  to  write  of,  if  only  I knew  how  to  get  to 
work  at  the  references. 

Editor. — “Well,  come  with  me  the  next 
full  holiday,  and  I’ll  get  leave  to  go  through  the 
Astor  Library  and  we  can  hunt  them  up  to- 
gether. It’s  easy  enough  if  you  go  at  the  work 
section  by  section.  Start  with  History — Roman 
and  Greek  especially — and  become  familiar  with 
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Curtius  and  Grote,  Mommsen,  Merivale  and 
Gibbon,  and,  by  the  way,  Froude  has  a most  in- 
teresting sketch  of  Csesar  just  in  line  with  your 
article,  in  that  vigorous  style  which  makes  his 
life  of  Carlyle  so  striking  a picture,  if  not  so 
true  a portrait.  Besides  these  standard  works 
there  are  numberless  other  minor  ones  which 
throw  light  on  one  period  or  another  in  the 
history  of  those  two  civilizations  whose  in- 
fluence is  felt  to  this  day.  No  one  is  expected 
to  have  read  exhaustively  in  every  line — but  it 
is  much  if  a student  could  be  familiar  at  the 
completion  of  his  course  with  the  more  promi- 
nent authors  who  have  dealt  thoroughly  with 
subjects  which  could  only  be  touched  upon  in 
the  college  course  itself.  Such  a familiarity 
would  enable  one  to  obtain  a more  thorough 
knowledge  without  delay  when  the  demand  for 
it  should  arise.  Some  one  has  said  that  in 
these  days  of  many  books  it  is  more  important 
to  know  where  to  find  information  than  to  be 
able  to  remember  it.  Be  that  as  it  may — person- 
ally, I have  always  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  sage 
advice  of  knowing  “ much  about  one  thing  and  a 
little  about  all.”  The  four  years  of  a college 
course  give  a man  ample  opportunity,  if  he  but 
made  good  use  of  it.  All  I have  expected  from 
it  is  a good  start,  then  I can  begin  at  my  one 
subject  and  keep  at  it  till  I know  it  ; but  if 
interest  or  necessity  should  turn  me  out  of  my 
intended  course — why,  then  I should  not  be 
wholly  a stranger  to  another. 

Mr.  B. — “The  Debating  Society  has  often 
suggested  to  me  the  advantage  of  a reference 
book  for  political  and  social  questions  of  the 
day— one  hardly  knows  where  to  go  for  matter. 

Editor. — “ There  is  such  a book — “ Matson’s 
References  for  Literary  Workers” — but  it  would 
be  far  more  to  your  advantage  to  know  the 
references  by  personal  acquaintance.  One  way 
I found  most  profitable:  try  to  compile  such  a 
reference  book  for  yourself  ; if  you  wish,  take 


many  of  the  topics  he  suggests,  or  each  succeed- 
ing topic  presented  by  the  Debating  Society 
or  by  the  Literary  Society  in  your  own  class 
and  hunt  up  the  references  (except  magazine 
ones)  for  yourself  ; thenceforth  no  library  nor 
its  catalogue  need  cause  you  any  confusion — 
given  a subject,  you  can  begin  your  work 
immediately. 

Again,  there  are  so  many  branches  of  study 
of  which  one  gets  but  a glimpse,  as  of  pleasant 
fields  by  the  roadside,  while  toiling  through 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  whose  purpose  is 
to  mould  and  train  the  mind  rather  than  to 
please.  Personally,  I mean  to  go  back  to  some 
of  those  more  attractive  studies,  and  with  my 
reference  book  the  way  will  be  clear  and  simple. 
Read  the  two  volumes  on  the  American  Com- 
monwealth by  Bryce,  and  if  it  does  not  stimu- 
late you  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of 
our  Constitution  through  the  hundred  and  one 
sources  open  to  you — through  the  writings  and 
speeches  and  debates  of  our  great  statesmen 
these  past  hundred  years— then  I give  you  up. 
At  least  you  might  have  your  references  ready 
and  your  plans  laid,  so  that  if  your  opinion 
were  asked  on  the  constitutional  right  of  a 
certain  bill  to  be  passed,  you  would  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  find  an  answer.  The  trouble  with  you 
is  that  with  plenty  of  brains  you  have  no  intel- 
lectual curiosity.  Now  a library  is  just  the  place 
to  develop  intellectual  curiosity  ; thorough 
acquaintance  with  a well-ordered  library  will 
quickly  broaden  the  range  of  your  ideas  and 
suggest  to  you  a number  of  lines  of  thought 
which  it  would  interest  you  to  pursue  far  more 
than  the  monotonous  succession  of  complicated 
love-plots  which  you  manage  to  lose  yourself 
in. 

Mr.  B. — Hang  the  novels  ! I only  read  them 
because  everybody  talks  of  them,  and  a fellow 
has  to  have  his  idea  too. 

Editor. — That’s  just  my  reason  for  urging 
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you  to  follow  up  the  side-branches  of  our  course 
in  the  Classics.  After  you  leave  college,  if  you 
are  thrown  with  intellectual  people  at  all,  you 
will  find  their  conversation  turns  time  and  again 
upon  questions  we  have  been  speaking  of.  The 
charm  of  conversation  is  variety  and  extent  of 
information.  Suppose  in  a discussion  on  the  po- 
litical state  of  our  country  you  could  enlighten 
the  question  by  a comparison  of  our  own  poli- 
tics with  those  of  various  periods  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  Greece  and  Rome — would  it  not 
give  you  instantly  an  advantage  over  those 
around  you  and  give  your  opinions  double 
weight  ? 

Mr.  B. — Yes,  undoubtedly  ; but  where  is  a 


man  to  find  time  for  all  those  interesting  side- 
issues  ? Aren’t  we  constantly  told  by  our 
professor  to  keep  to  centripedal  motion  and 
leave  centrifugal  to  the  elective  system  where 
all  the  studies  are  tangents  ? 

Editor. — I did  not  mean  you  to  take  them 
up  one  by  one;  I only  meant  you  to  be  informed 
as  to  their  existence,  and  to  be  ready  to  co- 
ordinate about  them  the  many  bits  of  informa- 
tion which  your  classic  studies — Latin,  Greek 
and  English — are  continually  affording  ; had 
you  done  so  before,  you  would  have  had  your 
article  ready  when  I came  and  been  saved 
listening  to  me  this  half-hour. 

— L. 


PASTORAL. 

The  farmer  lad  in  glad  array 
Was  tickled  nigh  to  death, 

When  down  the  road  he  drove  his  bay, 
To  get  Elizabeth. 

The  skies  were  clear,  and  crisp  the  air, 
As  these  twain  took  their  way ; 

(Bui  as  they  rode  behind  the  mare 
I think  they  looked  too  “gay.” 

The  pretty  lass  was  all  in  red, 

Her  beau  in  blue  was  seen  ; 

Yet,  as  along  the  road  they  sped, 

The  whole  outfit  seemed  green. 

(R.  JT.,  ’05,  Eng. 
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Clara  Morris  : “ But,  ever  mindful  for  the  wel- 
fare and  honor  of  his  beloved,  he  coaxed  his 
friend  the  parson  to  marry  them  in  his  house 
before  they  fled,  and  the  next  day  they  would 
be  re-married  in  the  city  by  a priest  of  his 
Church.” 

Evidently  Miss  Morris  does  not  read  the 
daily  papers  ; otherwise  she  would  surely  not 
make  the  mistake  of  proposing  to  have  her 
lovers  married  by  a Catholic  priest  after  a 
perfectly  valid  contract  had  been  entered  into 
before  a Protestant  minister.  We  say  the 
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Sanctum. 

Care  in  Writing. 

T was  with  some  surprise  that  we  read  in  a 
little  story  in  the  current  number  of 
McClure’s  Magazine  the  following  lines  from 
the  pen  of  that  talented  actress-writer,  Miss 


author  evidently  does  not  read  the  papers,  for 
not  long  since  the  validity,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church,  of  mixed  marriages  before  a Protestant 
minister  was  discussed  at  some  length.  Such 
marriages,  though  frowned  upon  by  the  Church, 
are  undoubtedly  valid,  and  no  Catholic  priest 
will  officiate  at  a marriage  ceremony  knowing 
that  the  contracting  parties  have  already  been 
married  before  a Protestant  minister.  The 
point  that  many — even  Catholics  themselves 
— lose  sight  of  is  that  the  priest  is  merely  a 
witness  to  the  Sacrament.  A witness,  indeed, 
whose  very  presence  as  the  minister  of  religion 
lends  solemnity  to  the  vows  and  brings  down 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  union — but, 
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nevertheless,  only  a witness.  The  ministers 
of  the  Sacrament  are  'the  contracting  parties 
themselves,  and  [though  the  blessing  of  the 
Church  be  not  upon  a marriage  performed  be- 
fore a Protestant  minister,  still  she  recognizes 
such  a marriage  as  valid  and  will  not  make  a 
mockery  of  the  Sacrament  by  repeating  the 
ceremony  when  it  has  become  meaningless. 

Usually  when  a mixed  marriage  has  been 
contracted  before  a Protestant  parson  and 
the  Catholic  priest  is  appealed  to,  the  latter 
will  simply  obtain  the  needed  episcopal  dis- 
pensation to  remove  the  ecclesiastical  censure 
incurred  through  the  Roman  Catholic’s  recog- 
nition of  spiritual  authority  in  a minister  of 
heresy. 

But  to  return  to  Miss  Morris.  To  us  of  the 
younger  generation  she  is  known  as  an  actress 
only  through  the  reputation  that  has  lingered 
after  her  and  the  tales  of  stage  life  and  ex- 
perience, charming  even  in  their  pathos,  that 
she  has  given  us  during  the  past  few  years. 
From  the  very  first  Miss  Morris  crept  into  our 
hearts  as  undoubtedly  she  crept  into  the  hearts 
of  theatre-goers  a generation  past.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  her  name  again  appended  to 
one  of  her  inimitable  tales,  and  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  com- 
menting upon  it  quite  as  much  for  the  purpose 
of  testifying  to  our  appreciation  of  Miss  Morris’ 
work  as  to  correct — as  far  as  we  are  able — the 
false  impression  that  the  extract  above  quoted 
might  convey. 

Fifty  Years  of  Debating. 

St.  John’s  Debating  Society  celebrates  this 
year  its  golden  jubilee.  For  fifty  years  this 
society  has  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the 
college  life  of  Fordham,  and  many  a hoary- 
headed  son  of  old  St.  John’s  will  smile  as  he 
recalls  the  days  when  he  arose  in  the  old  de- 

, # Tf 

bating  society  to  address  his  peers  withjjreater 


fear  and  trembling  than  he  felt  when,  later  in 
life,  he  spoke  before  the  cultured  of  the  nation. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  society, 
kept  without  interruption  from  the  beginning, 
we  find  the  names  of  all  the  famous  sons  of 
Fordham.  Noteworthy  as  the  first  president 
and  secretary  respectively,  are  the  names  of 
General  Martin  McMahon  and  Mr.  Hazard,  the 
historian.  The  minutes  of  Mr.  Hazard  are  very 
neatly  written  and  read  not  at  all  like  the  or- 
dinary disjointed  jottings  of  a secretary. 

But,  soft  ! It  is  whispered  that  a history  of 
the  society  is  soon  to  be  issued,  and  if  we  go 
further  the  compiler  may  complain  that  we  are 
stealing  his  material.  Besides  publishing  its 
history  the  society  will  celebrate  its  anniver- 
sary by  establishing  a medal  to  be  awarded  each 
year  to  the  best  debater  among  the  four  gentle- 
men who  participate  in  the  annual  public  de- 
bate. 

This  debating  society  medal  is  something 
that  Fordham  has  long  lacked,  something  that 
will  lend  zest  to  the  public  debates  and  make 
the  winning  worthy  of  the  effort.  Mr.  Francis 
V.  Oliver,  ’05,  the  present  corresponding  secre- 
tary, has  recently  sent  a circular  letter  to  most 
of  the  Alumni  and  already  several  substantial 
responses  have  been  received.  The  debating 
society  acknowledges  elsewhere  in  these  col- 
umns the  several  donations  to  this  fund  re- 
ceived to  date.  The  letters  accompanying  all 
of  these  remittances  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  the  Reverend  President  of  the  society  and 
strongly  encourage  him  in  his  efforts  to  make 
the  year  memorable  in  the  history  of  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society. 

Spring’s  Indications. 

The  harbinger  of  spring  is  with  us  ! Captain 
O’Brien  has  issued  his  call  for  candidates  for 
the  baseball  team  to  report  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary  15th.  This  call  for  candidates  is  always 
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most  welcome,  even  to  those  of  us  whose 
pleasure  in  the  sport  begins  only  with  the  first 
scheduled  game,  though,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  Fordham  man  who  does  not  play  baseball 
is  as  hard  to  find  as  the  proverbial  honest  man. 
Practice  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  next  few 
weeks  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  the 
entire  student  body,  and  if  there  are  any  of  last 
year’s  men  who  have  not  yet  reported,  we 
earnestly  urge  upon  them  their  duty  to  turn  out 
for  practice  immediately.  The  fact  that  a 
man  has  played  on  the  team  for  two  or  three 
years  should  be  no  excuse  for  his  keeping  away 
from  practice.  No  man  is  sure  of  his  position, 
and  coach  and  captain  purpose  to  afford  the 
youngsters  ample  opportunity  to  win  the  college 
letter. 

Elsewhere  in  our  columns  we  publish  the 
season’s  schedule  of  games.  It  is  certainly 
very  full  and  excellently  balanced  and  we  con- 
gratulate Manager  Clark  upon  the  result  of  his 
work.  The  number  of  home  games,  twenty- 
three,  is  noteworthy — and  expensive;  so  the 
management  urges  all  to  secure  their  season- 
tickets  promptly.  These  tickets,  which  will  be 
issued  in  a few  days,  have  the  full  schedule  of 
games  printed  upon  the  back,  thus  removing 
a just  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  Alumni 
and  day-students,  that  they  could  not  tell 
without  referring  to  the  newspapers  whom 
Fordham  was  to  play  on  any  particular  day. 

The  purchasing  of  season-tickets  is  a matter 


that  needs  no  urging  either  from  us  or  from  the 
baseball  management.  Every  Fordham  man 
knows  his  duty  in  that  respect  and  always  does 
it,  but  in  former  years  a few  of  the  men  have 
been  somewhat  tardy  in  this  duty.  Last  year, 
in  fact,  we  knew  personally  of  one  man  who 
declared  that  he  would  not  purchase  a season 
ticket  until  he  saw  a few  games  and  could 
judge  whether  the  ticket  would  be  a good 
investment  or  not.  This  would  be  comical  if 
it  were  not  true.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  know,  here’s  our  motto  : Support 
the  team,  no  matter  how  few  the  games  it  plays 
or  how  poorly  it  plays  them,  for  it  is  a Fordham 
team  and  Fordham  teams  always  do  their  best. 


Fordham  men  of  several  years  ago  will  learn 
with  regret  that  in  the  recent  fire  at  Baltimore 
the  warehouses  of  Mr.  V.  J.  Brown  were  totally 
destroyed.  Mr.  Brown  is  the  father  of  Rev. 
Albert  G.  Brown,  S.  J.,  under  whose  direction  the 
college  dramatic  society  achieved  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  years  from  1895  to  1900.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  dramatic  society  of  the  latter  year 
retain  very  pleasant  memories  of  Fr.  Brown 
and  of  a visit  he  paid  to  Fordham  in  that  year. 
On  their  behalf  as  well  as  for  ourselves  we  ex- 
tend to  the  Reverend  gentleman  our  sincere 
sympathy,  and  we  trust  that  the  loss  sustained 
may  prove  no  more  than  a temporary  annoy- 
ance. 


T.  J.  A.  M.,  ’04. 
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jfocbbam  Obituaries. 


J FRANK  QUINLAN, ’97. 

IT  is  with  a deep  sense  of  the  loss  that  is  ours 
that  we  pen  these  lines  for  the  Monthly  an- 
nouncing the  death  on  Jan.  23d  of  J.  Frank 
Quinlan,  ’97,  at  his  late  home,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  He  was  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  about 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  having  attended 
high  school  in  Boston  came  to  Fordham  in  1892. 
In  that  year  he  entered  the  prep,  department 
to  make  himself  ready  for  Freshman.  In  the 
autumn  of  1893  he  joined  the  class  of  1897, 
with  which  he  was  graduated.  His  profes- 
sional studies  were  made  at  Harvard  and  Boston 
University,  and  in  1900  he  took  up  the  practise 
of  law  in  Boston.  Up  to  his  last  illness  our 
friend  never  knew  a day’s  sickness,  but  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  20th,  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
bad  cold.  A sore  throat  resulted,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  have  an  operation  per- 
formed. This  took  place  on  Friday  evening, 
and  a speedy  recovery  was  looked  for.  At  7 
o’clock  Saturday  night,  however,  blood  poison- 
ing set  in  about  the  larynx,  and  despite  the 
most  heroic  efforts  to  save  his  life  he  passed 
away  with  the  members  of  his  family  at  his 
bedside. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  the  Church  of  the 
Assumption  in  Brookline,  where  a solemn  high 
Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated.  Fordham 
was  represented  by  the  Rev.  William  F.  Gan- 
non, S.  J.,  Rector  of  Boston  College,  Rev.  W. 
Cowardin,  S.  J.,  an  old  and  esteemed  professor  of 
Mr.  Quinlan  while  in  college,  Rev.  Joseph  Pren- 
dergast,  S.  J .,  Rev.  John  Keveney,  S.  J.,  ’71, 


and  Mr.  Gerald  Barry,  ’98,  a well-beloved  friend 
of  the  deceased. 

The  friendships  that  one  forms  at  college  are, 
it  is  said,  among  the  closest  in  life,  and  surely 
if  any  one  was  gifted  with  the  art  of  winning 
friends  and  keeping  them,  this  lovable  and  lov- 
ing son  of  Fordham  possessed  that  gift.  No 
better  testimony  to  his  sterling  worth  can  be 
asked  than  that  his  going  has  bereft  us  of  a 
friend  who  had  been  a bright  example  to  his 
fellows  and  who  had  acquired  the  name  of  being 
the  upright  Christian  gentleman. 

On  looking  back  and  recalling  our  years  to- 
gether at  college,  it  occurs  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic trait  of  Frank  Quinlan  during  that 
period  was  his  intense  love  of  duty.  The  duty 
of  the  college  man  to  his  mind  meant  not  only 
the  applying  of  one’s  self  to  those  matters  which 
one’s  state  required,  but  also  the  endeavoring 
to  help  on  whatever  pertained  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  college.  And  hence  it  happened 
that  while  his  study  hours  were  never  wasted, 
his  recreations  were  given  over  to  assisting  the 
various  managers  of  the  different  organizations, 
in  the  desire  that  nothing  should  be  lacking  in 
him  toward  aiding  in  the  successes  which 
everyone  longed  for.  The  college  theatre 
knew  him,  if  not  as  a principal  actor,  at  least  in 
his  old  role  of  helper  ; he  never  made  the  Var- 
sity team  in  baseball,  but  we  remember  him  in 
his  uniform  out  for  practice,  and  in  the  trophy 
room  at  Fordham  he  is  one  of  a group  picture 
on  a celebrated  football  team.  He  simply 
could  not  but  help  along  any  undertaking  in 
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which  Fordham  was  interested.  Some  one  in 
his  early  student  days  induced  him  to  don  a 
suit  and  come  out  for  running.  Frank  readily 
assented,  though  at  that  time  he  knew  little  more 
about  track  athletics  than  the  average  school- 
boy of  the  period.  But  out  he  came,  only  to 
be  counted  afterward  among  the  two  or  three 
leading  sprinters  of  this  country,  which  means 
of  the  world.  Nothing  interfered  with  his 
training,  in  season  and  out  of  season  always 
ready.  We  remember  his  giving  up  what  little 
of  the  smoking  habit  he  had  contracted,  and  how 
in  after  years  he  told  us  that  he  never  took  up 
the  practice.  If  one  could  except  age  and  the 
general  inconveniences  that  come  after  one’s 
student  days  are  at  end,  we  believe  he  could 
have  entered  a race  at  any  time  and  done  his 
duty.  And  it  was  a pleasure  to  see  him  exem- 
plify his  love  of  duty  when  on  field  or  track. 
Ready,  earnest  worker  that  he  was,  he  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  laggard,  and  a source  of  en- 
couragement to  those  who  possessed  some  tithe 
of  his  enthusiasm.  No  wonder  that  he  became 
a marvel  in  the  athletic  world  ; no  wonder 
that  he  made  one  of  a famous  team  that  went 
to  England,  and  to  Athens  to  the  Olympic 
games  ; and  no  wonder  that  he  won  every  event 
in  which  he  was  entered.  It  was  the  reward 
of  grand,  conscientious  endeavor. 

We  would  not  have  dwelt  on  this  phase  of 
our  dear  friend’s  life  did  we  not  recognize  in  it 
only  a supplement  to  his  student  career  at 
Fordham.  It  was  in  the  lecture  hall,  in  his 
room  over  his  books,  in  the  private  and  public 
debating  assemblies,  in  his  writings  for  this 
journal,  that  he  won  golden  praise.  For  though 
not  the  one  who  looked  at  the  mere  winning 
of  honors  as  the  all  in  all,  he  was  never  content 
until  he  had  done  his  best.  If  the  honors 
came,  well  and  good;  but  first  he  was  to  do 
what  to  him  seemed  his  duty.  But  honors 
did  come,  and  he  was  always  reckoned  a leader 


in  his  classes.  This  spirit  of  study  manifested 
itself  even  in  the  prep,  school,  whence  after  his 
high  school  days  at  home,  in  a special  course 
fitting  him  for  college,  he  made  such  advances 
that  he  was  admitted  into  Freshman  after  one 
year.  And  so  the  spirit  of  the  recitation  hall 
and  that  of  the  campus  went  hand  in  hand  in 
the  Fordham  days  of  Frank  Quinlan,  or  rather 
it  was  one  and  the  same  spirit  evidenced  in 
different  spheres  of  activity. 

His  friends — who  could  count  them  ? There 
was  not  one  who  did  not  share  in  that  friend- 
ship, and  was  glad  of  it.  Genial,  his  kindly 
manner  attracted  ; happy  always,  it  was  a real 
pleasure  to  be  in  his  company  ; magnanimous, 
no  one  knew  better  how  to  forgive  ; generous, 
his  was  a big  heart,  and  there  was  not  a petty 
trait  in  him.  He  would  talk  about  the  old 
college  for  hours  at  a time.  He  never  seemed 
to  tire  of  telling  his  love  for  it.  Dare  any  one 
say  a word  against  her,  and  he  was  a knight  in 
her  defense.  Meeting  him  once  in  Boston  long 
after  his  college  days,  and  reference  having 
been  made  to  a well-known  college  in  which 
he  had  made  some  part  of  his  professional 
studies  and  won  new  fame  as  an  athlete,  he 
told  us  then  that  he  claimed  and  loved  but 
one  college,  and  that  as  we  were  from  the  same 
beloved  place,  he  need  not  mention  it.  Her 
colors  were  his  ; her  glories,  his  glories. 

And  so  he  has  gone  away  from  us,  the  genial, 
honest,  generous-hearted  Frank.  Little  did  we 
think  as  he  came  back,  after  the  fashion  of  old 
Fordhamites  on  their  wedding  tour,  with  his 
young  bride,  to  visit  scenes  ever  dear  to  him — 
little  did  we  think  that  a few  months  would 
see  the  end.  We  sat  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
Senior  Hall,  and  there,  to  the  pleasure  of  us  all 
and  the  intense  interest  of  his  bride,  he  recalled 
the  old  tales  with  which  his  college  years  were 
filled.  One  story  led  to  another,  and  he  seemed, 
as  he  was,  the  happiesQof  men.  And  then  the 
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dread  news,  with  success  in  his  profession  at 
hand,  that  he  was  no  more! 

To  those  whose  grief  is  most  poignant,  to 
his  young  wife  whose  sorrow  none  save  God 
can  measure,  to  his  grief-stricken  father  and 
mother  who  were  so  proud  of  him  and  his 
successes,  and  to  those  bound  to  him  by  kin- 
ship’s ties,  we  in  our  humble  way  proffer  heart- 
felt sympathy,  praying  that  God  who  does  all 
things  for  the  best,  may,  in  giving  our  friend 
eternal  rest,  console  them  in  this  hour  of  their 
affliction,  when  consolation  is  most  needed. 

We  bid  him  farewell  in  sorrow.  We  who 
admired  him  and  loved  him  for  his  manly  traits 
of  character  have  lost  a dear  friend  and  his 
college  a devoted  son.  R.  I.  P. 

-J- 


JAMES  A.  DUNN,  »91. 

HIS  many  friends,  and  especially  those  of 
college  days,  will  learn  with  sorrow  of 
the  death  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on 
January  30th  last,  of  Mr.  James  A.  Dunn,  ’91. 
His  career  at  Fordham  as  well  as  his  later 
achievements  were  widely  known.  Of  his  col- 
lege days  the  writer  can  say  little  from  actual 
knowledge,  for  my  residence  at  Fordham  was 
just  beginning  when  his  was  drawing  to  a close. 
Of  that  period  of  his  life,  however,  I have  heard 
much,  and  in  the  light  of  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  him  in  after  years  I can  well  ap- 
preciate his  fertile,  active  mind,  studious  habits, 
strong  character  and  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
and  I know  how  ne  cherished  the  friendships 
then  formed  and  appreciated  their  continuance. 

James  A.  Dunn  was  born  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  and  after  finishing  his  high  school  course 
came  to  Fordham  and  joined  the  class  of  ’91. 
From  the  start  he  was  a power  in  college  circles. 
In  his  studies  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Fordham  has 
hardly  ever  sent  forth  a better  general  student, 


one  more  fully  equipped  as  an  all-around  man. 
In  classics,  in  the  sciences,  in  debate,  in  matters 
historical  and  literary,  he  was  at  once  the  ad- 
miration and  the  boast  of  his  fellows.  Though 
never  conspicuous  as  an  athlete,  in  theatricals 
he  was,  during  his  entire  course,  a leader  both 
in  the  old  hall  and  afterward  in  Armory 
Hall.  A leader  he  was,  and  this  position  he 
took  and  held  without  any  of  the  helps  that 
come  with  wealth.  It  must  now,  as  it  did  then, 
redound  to  his  credit  that  “Jim”  Dunn  had 
little  of  the  luxuries  of  life  during  his  residence 
at  Fordham.  His  college  days  were  not  filled 
with  those  pleasures  that  are  the  adjuncts  of 
money.  He  had  but  his  grand  intellectual 
qualities  to  depend  on  for  his  future  success. 
These  coupled  with  a firm  determination  to 
succeed  in  the  future  were  his  only  assets,  and 
so  all  the  greater  credit  is  his  that  he  achieved 
in  his  profession  such  a conspicuous  position. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Fordham 
he  took  up  quarters  in  New  York  and  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  John 
Whalen.  Here  he  served  the  prescribed  period 
of  clerkship  and  after  passing  the  necessary 
examination  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1893. 
He  continued  his  association  with  Mr.  Whaien, 
passing  through  all  the  various  grades  to  a posi- 
tion where  he  largely  conducted  affairs  in  that 
office  in  his  own  person  at  the  end  of  1897.  In 
January,  1898,  Mr.  Whalen  was  called  upon  to 
assume  the  duties  of  Corporation  Counsel  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Greater  New  York,  and  thereupon  aban- 
doned his  private  practice  to  his  brother 
and  Dunn,  who  joined  forces  under  the  firm 
name  of  Whalen  and  Dunn,  which  continued 
until  the  partnership  was  dissolved  by  death. 

It  was  in  February,  1898,  that  the  writer  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm  and  first  saw 
Mr.  Dunn  after  a period  of  seven  years.  I 
found  him  then  practically  unchanged  in  ap- 
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pearance,  except  that  he  showed  in  manner  and 
mental  attitude  a wider  experience  in  his  pro- 
fession than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a man  of 
his  age.  I well  remember  the  initiation  he 
gave  me  into  the  affairs  of  a busy  law  office  ; 
how  I accompanied  him  everywhere  for  the 
first  week,  to  courts  and  record  offices  in  this 
city  and  the  vicinity,  heard  him  try  cases  and 
saw  him  give  his  attention  and  decision  to  a 
multiplicity  of  details  that  astounded  while  it 
provoked  admiration  of  his  breadth  of  mind, 
for  in  those  days  he  did  everything,  even  to 
the  smallest  routine  business,  with  insatiable 
zest.  Later,  of  course,  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  the  better  system  of  devoting  himself  to 
matters  of  moment,  leaving  details  to  others  ; 
but  never,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  end,  did 
he  cease  to  labor  or  lose  his  capacity  and  ap- 
petite for  work. 

f : During  the  six  short  years  that  the  firm  had 
been  in  existence  he  personally  achieved  a suc- 
cess far  beyond  his  years.  He  individually  con- 
ducted important  matters  that  were  the  sub- 
ject of  much  public  comment,  and  in  that  brief 
space  had  been  associated  with  many  important 
events  in  this  city.  Since  his  death  I have  been 
asked  many  times  if  the  reports  of  his  age  were 
true,  so  astonished  were  all  who  knew  him  at 
the  wealth  of  experience  that  was  apparent  in 
his  conduct  and  confidence.  His  quick  de- 
cision, based  as  it  was  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  knowledge  of  the  law,  impressed  everyone  ; 
and  all  who  knew  him  know  the  accuracy  of 
those  decisions  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
By  these  qualities  and  unceasing  work  he  made 
his  name  a power  in  many  quarters,  and  the 
mere  mention  of  it  was  often  an  “ open  sesame.” 

But,  busy  as  he  was,  he  nevertheless  gave 
continual  evidence  of  those  other  qualities  and 
traits  that  inspired  affection,  as  his  profes- 
sional ability  inspired  respect.  He  was  invar- 
iably entertaining  and  witty  in  conversation, 


with  a well-developed  sense  of  humor  that 
saved  the  day  in  many  otherwise  uninteresting 
situations.  He  was  also  a fluent  and  ready 
speaker  and  could  argue  a motion  or  address  a 
jury  with  earnestness  and  sincerity  and  could 
entertain  his  friends  with  a sparkling  after-din- 
ner speech  with  equal  facility.  He  was  a firm 
advocate  of  the  principle  of  fraternity,  among 
Catholics  particularly,  and  was  a prominent 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  giving  us 
sucn  a practical  example  of  the  theories  of  that 
order  that  made  him  numberless  devoted 
friends.  He  was,  furthermore,  a hard  fighter 
and  a ruthless  opponent,  but  carried  away  from 
the  conflict  no  malice  in  his  heart.  A firm  and 
true  friend,  he  was  ever  truly  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  those  who  were  his  friends.  Many 
an  evening  too  when  about  to  leave  the  office, 
a number  of  us  would  be  gathered  together  in 
the  library,  some  Fordhamites,  others  alumni 
of  Georgetown  and  Holy  Cross,  and  hear  him 
recount  with  spirit  anecdotes  of  the  exploits  of 
his  friends  at  Fordham  in  ’88,  ’89,  and  ’90,  and 
his  enjoyment  of  those  recitals  was  always 
hearty  and  keen. 

Altogether,  after  an  almost  daily  association 
with  him  for  the  last  six  years,  I would  call  him 
the  ideal  lawyer,  a man  of  strong  character, 
genial  presence,  firm  friendships  and  true 
practical  religion — in  a word,  the  Catholic 
gentleman  in  all  that  that  term  implies.  His 
presence  has  been  felt  and  he  leaves  behind 
him  far  more  than  a passing  memory.  None 
ever  had  a fairer,  brighter  career  in  prospect 
than  he  when  death  snatched  him  away,  for  he 
was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  rarely  has  anyone  achieved  so 
much  in  such  a short  time.  Whatever  came  to 
him  he  well  deserved,  for  many  obstacles  stood 
in  his  path,  and  it  required  great  courage  and 
firmness  as  well  as  ability  to  surmount  them. 

For  over  a year  past  he  had  been  suffering  in 
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some  measure  from  Bright’s  disease,  but  bore 
up  with  courage.  In  December  last,  he  un- 
derwent an  operation  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Edebohls,  ’71,  and  rallied  well.  Toward  the 
end  of  January,  Mr.  Dunn  undertook  a trip 
to  the  South.  It  was  while  there  and  after 
several  encouraging  letters  from  him  that  an 
apoplectic  seizure  came  on  which  resulted  in 
his  death. 

We  who  have  lost  a friend  deeply  condole 
with  her  who  bore  herself  so  bravely  through 
all  his  recent  illness  and  is  now  a widow.  Our 
sympathy  also  goes  out  to  his  family  who  has 
lost  a good  and  devoted  son.  He  lived  and 
died  true  to  himself,  to  his  college  training, 
and  to  his  faith.  May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

J-  T.  D.,  ’97. 


REV.  DAVID  J.  HOGAN,  75. 

Death  has  taken  from  the  Association  of  the 


Alumni  a well-known  member  in  the  person 
of  Rev.  David  J.  Hogan  of  the  class  of  ’75. 
The  Rev.  gentleman  was  about  fifty  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fr.  Hogan  completed  a brilliant  course  at 
Fordham  preparatory  to  entering  the  Seminary, 
where  after  the  usual  studies  he  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood.  He  was  stationed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  North  Dakota,  but  his  health 
failing,  he  returned  to  acceptjthe  professorship 
of  higher  mathematics  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
where  his  ability  as  an  instructor  and  his  genial 
disposition  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  study  under  him. 

For  the  past  few  years  Fr.  Hogan  had  resided 
in  Brooklyn,  and  there,  to  the  sorrow  of  his 
family  and  the  regret  of  the  Alumni  of  Ford- 
ham,  he  passed  away. 

R.  I.  P. 
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news  of  tbe  month. 


After  much  urging  on  our  part 
Captain  LocK-  Captain  Lockwood  allows  his 
wood;  Comman-  picture  to  grace  our  pages, 
dant  of  Cadets  But  about  his  life  in  the  army 
we  were  able  to  gather  little. 
That  little  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
our  readers,  premising  that  we  regret  the  ex- 
treme modesty  of  the  officer,  which  precludes 
our  doing  him  full  justice,  j 

Captain  John  A.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A.,  whose 
father  was  a U.  S.  Naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Europe,  but  in  1880  entered  our  army.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Infantry  and  Cav- 
alry School  in  1883.  After^serving  with  his 
regiment  in  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
California,  he  was  appointed  Captain  in  the 
Fourth  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Proceeding  to  the 
Philippines  with  his  regiment,  he  served  in  the 
Lawton  Campaign  in  Luzon,  which  ended  the 
organized  insurgent  government.  In  1900 
Captain  Lockwood  was  ^retired  from  active 
service.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  detailed 
as  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  where  he  held  the  rank  of  Colonel 
on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  that  State. 
Captain  Lockwood  is  a member  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

In  entering  on  his  duties  of  commandant  of 
cadets  at  Fordham,  the  Captain  has  the  hearty 
best  wishes  and  loyal  support  of  faculty  and 
students  ; and  we  hope  that  his  earnest  and 
unselfish  work,  evidences  of  which  are  before 
our  eyes  in  the  steady  advancement  of  the  corps, 


will  merit  that  success  which  he  hopes  to  attain 
and  which  we  desire  to  further. 

To  our  discredit  be  it  said  we 
“Battalion  in  have  given  but  scant  space  to 
Action n the  Cadets  since  the  opening  of 
the  scholastic  year.  We  should 
like  to  do  that  excellent  organization  full  justice 
and  will  try  to  make  amends  for  past  neglect. 

On  September  17th  the  battalion  was  assem- 
bled under  the  command  of  Captain  John  A. 
Lockwood,  U.  S.  A.,  lately  appointed  Military 
Instructor  at  Fordham.  Since  that  date  regu- 
lar drill  has  been  in  order  twice  each  week. 
The  battalion  is  composed  of  six  companies, 
four  of  which  are  made  up  of  First  and  Second 
Division  members  and  two  of  Third  Division 
boys.  Until  the  weather  interfered  the  battal- 
ion had  outdoor  instruction  in  the  “ School  of 
the  Soldier,”  “ Setting-up  exercises,”  etc.  With 
the  approach  of  the  inclement  season  Com- 
panies A and  B were  assigned  to  First  Division 
Gym  and  C and  D to  Second’s  Gym,  where  all 
four  Companies  are  continuing  the  good  work 
and  are  being  initiated  into  the  delights  of  the 
“ Manual  of  Arms”  and  “ School  of  the  Com- 
pany.” In  these  rapid  progress  is  being  made 

“ And  oft  is  heard  the  martial  tread 
Of  Fordhara’s  very  swell  cadets.” 

While  all  this  practical  work  is  being  done 
the  theoretical  side  has  not  been  neglected. 
The  senior  officers  devote  two  hours  each  week 
to  instructions  in  this  line,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Captain  Lockwood.  Thus  far  the  “ School 
of  the  Soldier,”  “ School  of  the  Company,” 
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“ Manual  of  Arms,”  “ Guard  Mounting,”  includ- 
ing duties  of  sentinels,  and  “ School  of  the 
Battalion  ” have  been  studied  and  mastered. 
This  class  is  carried  on  in  true  military  style. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  each  officer 
on  being  called  to  recite,  is  first  required  to 
illustrate  his  topic  as  far  as  possible  by  dia- 
grams and  while  reciting  stands  at  “ Attention.” 
Marks  are  deducted  for  carelessness  of  dress, 
hesitancy  or  any  characteristic  not  a part  of 
the  soldier.  Marks  received  in  the  class  and 
general  ability  shown  in  command  by  the  offi- 
cers all  go  toward  determining  the  awarding 
of  the  military  diploma. 

All  signs  point  to  a very  successful  year  in 
military  affairs.  The  officers  are  earnestly  en- 
deavoring to  enhance  the  fair  fame  of  the  corps. 
It  was  once  said  by  an  old  army  officer  that 
they  were  second  to  West  Point.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  in  order  to  achieve  the  success  always 
expected  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  each  man  in  the  battalion. 
That  soldierly  bearing  which  is  part  of  a cadet’s 
life,  prompt  obedience  to  commands,  strictest 
attention  in  the  matter  of  uniform  and  regular 
attendance  at  all  exercises — these  are  some  of 
the  details  of  necessary  consideration. 

The  following  are  the  officers  who  assist  Cap- 
tain Lockwood  : 

Captain  and  Adjutant,  W.  A.  Keating. 

1st  Lt.  and  Quartermaster,  Joseph  Macmanus. 

Captain,  Company  A,  James  P.  Clark. 

Captain,  Company  B,  August  B.  Meise. 

Captain,  Company  C.  William  A.  O'Brien. 

Captain,  Company  D,  Joseph  Uniacke. 

Commanding  Cadets  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  Captain 
D.  O’Reilly  and  Lieut.  McLoughlin. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Company  A,  William  I.  Rodier. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Company  B,  Edward  F.  Callan. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Company  C,  Arthur  L.  Hurley. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Company  D,  Nelson  Edge. 

2d  Lieutenant,  Company  A,  Richard  A.  Baker. 

2d  Lieutenant,  Company  B,  Edmond  O’Connor. 

2d  Lieutenant,  Company  C,  Frank  Smith. 


2d  Lieutenant,  Company  D,  Lawrence  Ryan. 

Sergeant  Major,  George  McNally. 

Quartermaster  Sergeant,  G.  Malhami. 

Captain,  Company  E,  J.  Galvin. 

Captain,  Company  F,  J.  Rowe. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Company  E,  L.  Curley. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Company  F,  M.  O’Neil. 

2d  Lieutenant,  Company  E,  G.  Black. 

2d  Lieutenant,  Company  F,  G.  McLoughlin. 

Quartermaster  Sergeant,  McCoy. 

Sergeant  Major,  Campbell. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  Ph. 
’84  D.,  LL.  D.,  will  continue  his  lec- 

turesof  the  Champlain  Assembly 
Lenten  Course  on  the  Fridays  in  March.  The 
lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  Catholic  Club, 
120  Central  Park  South,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  an  interesting  article  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Records  of  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The 
article  in  question,  “ Biographical  Notes  on 
Joseph  O’Dwyer,  M.  D.,”  is  a beautiful  tribute 
to  one  who  is  known  as  the  Inventor  of  Intu- 
bation, by  one  who  says  that  “ the  American 
medical  profession  has  never  had  a more  worthy 
model  of  all  that  can  be  expected  from' physi- 
cians in  their  philanthropic  duties  toward  suf- 
fering humanity,  nor  a better  exemplar  of  what 
Christian  manhood  means  in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  expressive  term  ” than  Dr.  O’Dwyer. 

We  learn  from  the  Catholic  Co- 
’87  lumbian  that  a State  Council  of 

the  Knights  of  Columbus  was 
instituted  in  West  Virginia  under  the  direction 
of  Territorial  Deputy  Dr.  Charles  A.  Wingerter, 
’87.  The  organization  elected  Dr.  Wingerter 
as  State  Deputy.  In  speaking  of  the  future  of 
the  Order,  the  latter  gentleman  voiced  some 
noble  and  practical  sentiments.  He  said  : 

“ If  our  Order  is  to  live  in  the  world,  it  must 
take  up  from  time  to  time,  as  the  needs  of  the 
years  shall  dictate,  some  great  good  work  that 
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shall  have  a tangible,  palpable  effect  on  the 
progress  of  our  holy  Church  in  its  onward 
march  to  possess  the  world.  The  establish- 
ment of  a chair  of  secular  history  in  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  has  been  one  of  the 
evidences  of  the  vitality  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. That  accomplished,  some  new  deed 
must  be  attempted  if  we  are  to  live.  What  is 
true  of  the  Order  as  a national  organization  is 
likewise  true  of  the  State  council  and  of  the 
subordinate  councils.  Each  must  have  some 
definite,  palpable  work  to  perform  that  shall  be 
done  not  for  itself,  not  for  its  own  welfare,  but 
for  a higher  and  holier  cause  than  mere  selfish 
weal. 

“ The  circumstances  of  time  and  place  must 
determine  what  particular  work  should  be  taken 
up  by  a council.  Our  greatest  field  is  in  the 
apostolate  of  the  laity.  We  must  remember 
that  we  are  to  be  the  right  hand  of  the  Church 
as  she  is  represented  by  our  immediate  ecclesi- 
astical superiors.  A subordinate  council  should 
aid  the  local  clergy  in  the  work  that  belongs  to 
the  laity.  In  one  locality,  care  for  the  welfare 
of  the  poor,  the  institution  of  a conference  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  may  be  the  crying  need.  In 
another  it  may  be  the  saving  of  the  boys  or  the 
work  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  the  pro- 
motion of  Catholic  education  or  the  formation 
of  a centre  for  Catholic  social  intercourse. 

“ Each  local  council  should  determine  what 
specific  work  most  loudly  cries  out  to  be  done, 
and  then  should  take  it  up  boldly,  courageously, 
perseveringly.” 

The  Rev.  Rector  is  in  receipt  of 
Cornell  a communication  from  the  Chan- 
and  the  cellor  of  Syracuse  University  in 

Legislature  which  that  gentleman  objects  to 
Cornell’s  requesting  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  to  appropriate  a quarter  of 
a million  dollars  for  a building  for  agricultural 


purposes.  In  fact,  Chancellor  Day  objects  “ to 
the  unjust  and  unfair  competition  forced  on  us 
by  such  large  appropriations  to  one  of  our  in- 
stitutions.” 

The  Rev.  Rector  has  replied,  saying  he  is  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  protest  from  Syracuse. 

A grand  euchre  and  reception 
A is  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the 

Worthy  Italians  of  the  lower  East  side 

Charity  of  New  York  City.  It  will  be 

held  on  Friday  evening,  April 
8th,  1904,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  under  the 
auspices  of  several  of  the  most  prominent 
churches  of  the  city.  We  might  mention  that 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  has 
written  urging  the  faithful  to  be  generous  in 
their  support  of  this  worthy  charity. 

Fordham  is  interested,  from  the  fact  that  an 
esteemed  former  member  of  the  faculty,  one 
who  did  much  for  St.  John’s  Hall  when  here,  is 
personally  interested  in  this  movement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Italians.  Rev.  William  Walsh, 
S.  J.,  has  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  his 
mission,  and  we  hope  that  his  Fordham  friends 
will  rally  to  his  support. 

Among  our  recent  visitors  we 
’97  were  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Adams, 

’97,  of  the  Adams  Dry  Goods 
Co.  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  John  P.  Joyce,  ’97, 
now  engaged  in  practicing  law  in  the  same  city. 

Congratulations  to  the  Rev. 
’50  James  Moran,  ’50,  a vigorous 

class  mate  of  Fr.  Merrick,  S.  J., 
who  will  celebrate  his  golden  jubilee  in  March. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
publication  in  several  exchanges  of  extracts 
from  the  Monthly. 
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The  final  date  for  the  presen- 
72  tation  of  prize  essays  is  almost 

at  hand,  and  it  behooves  the  in- 
dustrious to  awaken  to  the  fact. 

In  this  connection  we  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  a highly  esteemed  Alumnus  has 
presented  the  medal  for  the  biographical  essay. 
Hon.  John  J.  Brady,  ’72,  is  the  generous  donor, 
who  thus  again  proves  his  interest  in  our  college 
life. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  McKenna, 
79  ’79,  has  fixed  upon  the  second 

Sunday  after  Easter  for  the 
dedication  of  his  handsome  new  church.  The 
Monthly  gladly  notes  that  the  combined 
strains  of  building,  collecting  and  parish  cares 
leave  the  zealous  pastor’s  health  and  spirits  un- 
impaired. 

Mr.  Kenyon  Fortescue,  ’90, 
’90  begs  to  announce  through  the 
Monthly  that  he  has  removed 
his  law  offices  to  No.  27  Pine  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
*67  edging  a Christmas  donation  of 
$100  toward  the  erection  of 
the  new  hall  from  our  loyal  and  distinguished 
alumnus,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  F.  Mooney,  ’67, 
V.  G. 

Rev.  Michael  Larkin,  ’00,  and 
’00  Rev.  James  Kilroe,  ’00,  were 
ordained  subdeacons  at  Christ- 
mas in  the  chapel  of  the  seminary  at  Dun- 
woodie.  We  congraulate  the  Rev.  gentlemen. 

Rev.  William  T.  Murphy,  D.  D., 
78  Rector  of  the  Church  of  SS. 

Peter  and  Paul,  E.  156th  Street 
and  St.  Ann’s  Avenue,  has  arranged  for  amis- 
sion at  his  church  to  commence  some  time  in  the 
early  summer.  Jesuit  Fathers  will  conduct  the 
exercises. 


Whatwill  be  the  beautiful  Churcn 
76  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  E.  i82d 
Street  and  Cambreling  Avenue, 
is  nearing  completion,  and  the  Rev.  Christopher 
B.  O’Reilly,  ’76,  is  making  every  effort  to  have 
the  dedication  exercises  held  at  Easter  time. 
A new  rectory  is  being  built  and  promises  to 
be  in  readiness  about  the  same  date. 

Among  those  whose  presence 
Ex-*04  at  the  Alumni  Dinner  was  noted 
was  Mr.  John  O’Hara,  Ex-1904. 
Mr.  O’Hara,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  for  the  past  two  years,  is  also 
attending  the  night  sessions  of  the  Brooklyn 
Law  School  of  St.  Lawrence  University. 

Two  members  of  the  class  of 
'01  1901  paid  a little  visit  to  the 

Sanctum  early  in  the  month. 
They  are  Messrs.  John  J.  O’Donohue  and 
John  D.  Sullivan.  Mr.  O’Donohue  was  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Monthly  during  his 
senior  year,  and  now,  as  private  secretary  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  he  is  reaping  the  fruits  of 
his  college  experience.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was 
also  a member  of  our  Editorial  Staff,  is  build- 
ing up  an  excellent  law  practise  in  Yonkers. 

The  writer  met  Dr.  Joseph 
*97  Mulholland,  ’97,  the  other  day 

in  Fordham.  Dr.  Mulholland 
has  been  located  on  Fordham  Heights  for  the 
past  three  years,  but  he  is  evidently  a very  busy 
man,  for  we  seldom  see  him  at  the  college.  The 
doctor’s  statement  that  his  practise  is  large  and 
growing  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  seems 
to  have  at  least  a passing  acquaintance  with  all 
the  residents  of  Fordham.  We  wish  him  all 
success. 

T.  M.,  ’04 
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CONCERT  IN  JERSEY, 


ON  Thursday,  February  nth,  the  Glee, 
Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave  a 
concert  in  St.  Peter’s  Hall,  Jersey 
City,  at  the  request  of  many  friends,  won  by 
last  year’s  concert  at  that  place.  The  night 
was  clear  and  the  attendance  good.  The 
selections  were  well  received  ; many  encores 
were  given  and  responded  to.  The  musical 
clubs  are  strong  in  numbers,  for  in  the  opening 
piece  over  sixty  members  were  on  the  stage. 

The  instrumental  part  of  the  programme  was 
especially  well  rendered,  though  once  or  twice 
a slight  unsteadiness  was  noticed,  giving  the 
impression  that  some  were  not  altogether 
familiar  with  the  music.  The  Glee  Club  pos- 
sessed the  chief  essential,  namely,  harmony,  and 
presented  a fine  appearance.  A few  of  the 
members  marred  somewhat  the  line  of  beauty 
and  appeared  timid  in  taking  up  their  positions 
on  the  stage.  This  timidity  followed  them  into 
the  singing,  so  that  less  volume  than  might  be 
expected  was  forthcoming. 

While  modesty  is  always  commendable,  bash- 
fulness on  the  stage  is  fatal  ; not  that  we  look 
for  brass,  but  we  always  like  the  gold  of  calm 
and  unassuming  self-assurance.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  Glee  Club  did  well,  and  showed 
careful  preparation  and  earned  the  applause 
bountifully  bestowed. 

As  usual,  the  soloists  carried  off  the  honors  of 
the  evening  and  received  repeated  encores, 
though  one  of  the  soloists  was  suffering  from  a 
raging  toothache  and  must  have  felt  more  like 
howling  than  warbling. 

“ Company  C,”  a ludicrous  presentation  from 
the  “ Fordham  Glees,”  ended  the  evening’s 


programme  and  caused  continuous  merriment, 
which  rose  to  its  climax  when  the  bass-drum- 
mer at  the  close  dashed  off  the  stage  carrying 
away  the  side  scenery  in  his  flight. 

After  the  entertainment  the  clubs  were  invit- 
ed to  a luncheon  by  the  hospitable  Rector,  Rev. 
JohnW.  Fox,  S.  J.,  formerly  on  the  faculty  of 
this  college.  Other  quondam  professors  and 
genial  friends  united  in  welcoming  the  clubs, 
and  the  Jersey  concert  was  voted  a success. 
The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  I. 

1.  Fordham — “ Carmen  Fordhamense,”  . Fordham  Glees 
Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs. 


2.  “ From  Paris,”  . 

. . . Lorain  e 

Mandolin  Club. 

3 Medley,  “ Plantation  Melodies,”  . 

Arranged  by  Halm 

Glee  Club. 

4.  “Laughing  Water,” 

, . Hager 

Banjo  Club. 

5.  “ Come  Along,  Honey,” 

Andrews 

Glee  Club. 

6.  “Sun  Dance,”  . 

j Willing 
j Friedman 

Mr.  W.  Fallon  and  Glee  Club. 

7.  “ Song  of  the  Sword,” 

j Stange 
’ 1 Edwards 

Me.  McCormick  and  Glee  Club. 


Part  II. 

1.  “Fordham  F Two-Step,”  ....  Halm 

Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs. 

2.  Medley,  “Irish  Airs,”  . . Arranged  by  Halm 

Glee  Club. 

3.  “ Keep  Oft"  the  Grass,”  . . . Yon  Tilzer 

Banjo  Club. 

4.  Solo  and  Chorus, Selected 

Mr.  Oliver  and  Glee  Club. 

5.  “ Uncle  Sammy,” Holzman 

Mandolin  Club. 

6.  “ Only  One  Place,”  . . Arranged  by  Halm 

Mr.  Clark  and  Glee  Club. 

7.  “ Sentry  March,”  .....  Haskins 

Mandolin  Quartette. 

8.  “ Company  C,”  ....  Fordham  Glees 

Glee  Club. 
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DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

St.  John's. 

HE  Treasurer  of  St.  John’s  Debating  So- 
ciety reports  the  following  contributions 
to  the  fund  intended  to  establish  a de- 


bating medal  : 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Farley,  ’65  - $50.00 

Hon.  Herbert  G.  Squiers,  A.  M.,  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Cuba  ....  50.00 

Rev.  James  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  ’63  - 25.00 

Hon.  John  J.  Brady,  ’72  ...  10.00 

Rev.  Thomas  Halpin,  ’86  - - 10.00 

Rev.  Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95  - - 10.00 

Hon.  Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88  10.00 

Mr.  E.  P.  Murphy,  - - - 10.00 

Rev.  John  A.  Wagner, ’71  - - 10.00 

Mr.  N.  Harper  Steward  ( O.  F. ) - 10.00 

Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87  - - - 5.00 

Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  LL.  D.  - - - 25.00 

r.  a.  n. 


A new  and  very  promising  debating  society 
has  been  established  in  the  College.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  of  the  Sci- 
entific Department  who  form  the  society  have 
entered  into  their  new  work  with  enthusiasm  ; 
and  every  week  they  meet  for  debate  in  Senior 
Hall. 

The  new  society  is  known  to  the  uninitiated 
as  the  r A 11  society.  At  a recent  meeting 
committees  on  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to 
select  a suitable  emblem  for  the  society,  were 
appointed.  It  was  also  voted  that  on  a date  to 
be  determined  later  the  r A II  will  give  its  first 
annual  public  debate.  The  society  numbers 
among  its  members  some  excellent  debaters, 
and  rivalry  is  very  keen  among  them  for  the 
honor  of  participating  in  the  public  debate. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  second  term  are  : 
President,  Frank  Smith,  ’04  ; Vice-President, 
Wm.  Martin,  ’04  ; Recording  Secretary,  Win. 
Brennan,  ’05  ; Corresponding  Secretary,  Nel- 
son Murray,  ’05  ; Treasurer,  John  McLaughlin, 
’05  ; and  Warden,  William  Reihing,  ’05.  To 
the  new  society  we  wish  all  success. 

H.  V.  S.,  ’05,  Eng. 


“OCCASIONAL  SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES.” 

"■HIS  is  the  title  of  a volume  recently  issued 
by  the  Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’67,  Rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  The  author  has  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  priestly  life  in  Westchester 
County,  where  he  is  held  in  deserved  esteem  not 
only  by  his  own  people  but  by  those  of  all 
creeds  and  opinions.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  best  work  in  this  book  should 
deal  with  the  affairs  of  that  section.  The 
“ Sermons  ” include  those  preached  at  the 
obsequies  of  friends,  both  clerical  and  lay, 
while  the  “ Addresses”  were  delivered  at  In- 
dependence Day  celebrations,  alumni  meetings 
and  at  public  gatherings  such  as  the  movement 
to  erect  a memorial  of  the  Battle  of  Heathcote 
Hill.  In  fact,  the  two  addresses  relating  to  this 
struggle  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
ago  are  models  of  patriotic  eloquence  and  show 
a fine  discernment  in  matters  historical. 

Several  of  the  sermons  appeal  to  all  Ford- 
hamites.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one 
of  his  auditors  when  Fr.  Meister  delivered  the 
“ Sermon  at  Fordham  College  Memorial,”  May 
30th,  1903.  The  services  that  day  were  to  com- 
memorate the  memory  of  deceased  members  of 
the  Alumni,  and  the  Rev.  speaker  was  at  his 
best.  The  sermon,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  once 
powerful  and  convincing  and  dressed  in  the 
purest  English.  Fordham  men  will  also  find 
included  in  this  volume  a biographical  sketch 
of  Rev.  Thomas  McLoughlin  of  the  Alumni,  and 
the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  and  the  ser- 
mon at  the  obsequies  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hayne, 
also  of  the  Alumni. 

The  dedication  to  the  Rev.  James  T.  Barry? 
Rector  at  Rye,  New  York,  is  a beautiful  tribute 
to  a lifelong  and  dearly  loved  friend  of  the 
author. 

“ Occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses  ” con- 
stitutes a fitting  production  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  has  all  his  life  been  a student,  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  the  Rev.  Father  Meister. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 

OF  the  fast  “ponies”  from  Hinds  and 
Noble  stable,  those  who  have  succeed- 
ed in  conveying  their  master  to  the 
mark  have  been  laid  aside  for  younger  gen- 
erations to  use  in  the  pursuit  of  Platonic, 
Ciceronian  or  Aristotelian  knowledge  ; those 
who,  slow  of  pace,  failed  to  get  up  sufficient 
speed  in  the  last  furlong  of  the  race,  have  been 
put  through  a complete  course  in  high-stepping 
to  the  study  hall  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
This  thorough  training,  it  seems,  has  made  the 
owners  very  confident  of  the  final  issue.  We 
advise  those,  however,  who  are  keeping  stables, 
whether  they  have  been  successful  thus  far  or 
not,  not  to  depend  too  much  on  their  steeds, 
which  are  generally  crippled  and  ofttimes  in 
bad  form. 

All  the  College  classes  on  February  the 
thirteenth  attended  the  preliminaries  for  the 
annual  debate.  The  question  under  discus- 
sion was  : “ Are  the  Negroes,  as  a race,  fit  sub- 
jects to  exercise  the  right  of  voting  ?”  Although 
the  question  was  thoroughly  dealt  with,  no 
conclusion  was  arrived  at.  As  members  of  the 
Monthly  Staff,  we  may,  without  intrusion, 
advance  a solution  to  the  difficulty.  In  the 
Home  Journal  and  News  a short  article  may 
be  found  on  the  wonderful  results  arrived  at 
by  the  use  of  radium.  In  this  article  it  is  stated 
that  a certain  very  well  known  physician — his 
name  is  not  mentioned — declares  that  he  has 
discovered  by  actual  experiment  not  only  the 
power  of  the  X-rays  of  radium  as  a germicide. 


but  that  he  can  turn  negroes  white  by  its  use. 
As  the  question  would  not  have  come  up  if  the 
negroes  were  white,  we  believe  this  solution  of 
the  negro  controversy  to  be  far  superior  to 
any  given  at  the  debate. 

There  appeared  an  editorial  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Monthly  on  the  makingand  breaking  of 
resolutions.  About  the  making  of  resolutions, 
we  can  safely  say  that  many  have  been  made, 
not  only  to  stop  smoking  and  eating,  but  even 
to  abstain  from  the  gentle  touch  of  the  battle 
ax  and  shaving  dish.  How  long  these  resolu- 
tions will  be  kept  is  beyond  our  power  to  fore- 
cast. 

After  the  Jersey  City  Concert,  which  is  com- 
mended elsewhere  in  our  columns,  a very  fine 
supper  was  served.  We  heard  some  very  wise 
and  bright  remarks  made  by  those  who  got  up 
to  thank  Fr.  Fox  for  his  kind  hospitality. 
These  remarks  included  announcements  of 
the  starting  of  baseball  practice  at  Fordham, 
the  necessity  of  buying  season-tickets,  etc.,  etc. 
We  were  told  by  the  last  speaker  that  Capt. 
O’Brien,  ’04,  would  be  in  the  cage  the  following 
Monday.  Mr.  O’Brien  fooled  him  though  ; he 
did  not  appear  in  the  cage  until  Tuesday. 

The  track  team  was  very  well  represented 
at  the  Columbia  games  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, and  every  one  that  ran  was  a credit  to  the 
dear  old  Maroon,  especially  our  friends  across 
the  quadrangle.  They  not  only  showed  ability 
but  grit  and  nerve  in  the  relay  race  which  they 
entered.  We  wish  them  first  place  the  next  try. 
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Our  piano  is  again  in  condition,  and  Terpsi- 
chore, aided  by  Messrs.  Maher  and  Coveney, 
reigns  supreme  every  evening, 

J.  M.,  ’04. 


NON-RESIDENT  JOTTINGS. 

For  some  mornings  past  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of  occupants 
of  the  two  rear  cars  of  the  “ L ” trains.  Var- 
ious excuses  have  been  offered,  such  as  “ It 
is  much  more  pleasant  to  study  in  the  forward 
cars,”  “ It  is  so  much  warmer  in  the  first  car,” 
“ You  don’t  feel  the  jolting  quite  as  much  up 
forward,”  etc. — all  of  which  are  probably  true. 
But  it  seems  some  one  hinted  the  reason. 
(The  traitor  !)  The  forward  cars  stop  nearer 
the  exit  of  the  166th  Street  station. 

It  doesn’t  seem  quite  fair  to'seata  six-footer 
at  a table  where  the  other  occupants  range  in 
height  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  four  feet  at 
the  most.  We  all  sympathize,  Mac  ; it  is  em- 
barassing. 

Ah  ! boys,  does  it  not  make  your  heart- 
strings tingle  with  delight  to  hear  the  joyous, 
youthful  voices  which  greet  your  ears  in  the 
morning  as  you  enter  the  “ L ” train  ? For- 
merly we  only  enjoyed  this  heavenly  (?)  chorus 
as  far  as  156th  Street,  but  now  we  are  blessed 
for  some  few  minutes  longer.  “ Mirth  cannot 
move  a soul  in  agony.” 

Some  one  suggested  the  idea  of  buying 
“ Tuck  ” a shovel.  He  doesn’t  need  it.  He 
does  very  good  service  at  the  end  of  the  table 
with  his  hands.  Very  good,  indeed. 

We  all  agree  that  Shakespeare’s  expression, 
“ Praising  what  is  lost  makes  the  remem- 
brance dear,”  is  very  true  ; but  wear  a hat  con- 
tinually, John,  then  maybe  we  can  forget  the 
lascinating  locks  you  once  had. 


It  is  a most  pious  and  praiseworthy  custom 
of  voluntarily  denying  yourself  during  Lent  of 
the  thing  of  which  you  delight  most  in.  So 
“ Ran,”  “ the  Alderman,”  “ Rip  Van — ” and 
“ O.  T.  ” from  Bedford  Park,  held  a meeting 
and  decided  that  they  would  abstain  from 
coming  late.  By  Easter,  it  is  hoped,  the  habit 
will  have  them  in  its  meshes  so  strongly  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  break  it. 

Have  just  received  a denial  from  the  War 
Office  at  St.  Petersburg  that  “ Bruno  ” in  his 
cat-boat  succeeded  in  torpedoing  the  Russian 
fleet  off  Port  Arthur. 

How  did  you  enjoy  the  supper  after  the 
concert  at  Jersey  City,  George  ? Medical  men 
say  trolley  rides  are  good  appetizers.  You 
must  have  been  very  hungry? 

R.  B.,  ’06. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

The  advent  of  the  Second  Term  brought 
along  with  it  many  changes.  The  following 
are  the  newly-elected  officers  of  the  Sodality  : 
Prefect,  Chas.  S.  Cassasa ; First  Assistant, 
Louis  V.  Hinchliffe  ; Second  Assistant,  Rob- 
ert G.  Woodcock  ; Secretary,  Harry  L.  Flem- 
ing ; First  Lector,  Vincent  H.  Seiler  ; Second 
Lector,  Loring  M.  Black  ; Sacristans,  Vin- 
cent O’Reilly  and  John  J.  Lavelle  ; Consul- 
tors,  John  Hinchliffe,  Thomas  A.  Cleary, 
John  Glynn,  Walter  H.  Fitch  ; Organist,  J. 
Ferdinand  Convery. 

The  present  administration  of  Junior  Hall 
consists  of  John  Cantwell,  Bell  Ringer  ; 
Thomas  A.  Cleary,  Pres.;  Harry  L.  Fleming, 
Mail-Carrier  ; Robert  G.  Woodcock  and 
Louis  D.  McCoy,  Reading  Room  ; Francis 
Schaffler,  Lights  ; Chas.  S.  Cassasa,  Jacob 
Keller,  Edward  O’Reilly,  Loring  M.  Black, 
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Billiard  Room  ; Charles  S.  Cassasa,  Bun-Car- 
rier. 

The  oft-quoted  though  somewhat  inaccur- 
ate saying,  “ When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war,”  was  easily  verified  in 
the  game  of  basket-ball  between  our  Invin- 
cibles  and  the  Invincibles  of  the  Xavier  A- 
A.  It  was  an  intense  game  from  start  to 
finish,  neither  side  being  willing  to  yield  the 
palm  of  victory  to  the  other.  The  score  12- 
7 in  favor  of  the  boys  from  the  Xavier  A. 
A.,  though  it  may  appear  a large  one,  is  very 
misguiding.  For  our  boys  are  youngsters  at 
the  game,  whilst  our  opponents,  without 
doubt  the  fastest  team  we  have  met  thus  far, 
surpassed  us  both  in  age  and  in  experience. 
This  was  only  our  second  game,  and  the  loyal 
spirit’and  scientific  work  of  our  five  prophesy 
that  with  a little  more  practical  experience 
the  defenders  of  the  “ I ” in  this  sport  need 
never  fear  any  team.  By  far  the  prettiest 
shot  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Cassasa. 
John  Hinchliffe’s  shot,  by  no  means  an  easy 
one,  netted  for  us  our  second  basket.  First 
and  Third  witnessed  the  contest,  and  lustily 
cheered  and  encouraged  Second  in  their  hard 
and  well-fought  battle. 

The  Invincible  relay  team,  composed  of 
John  Hinchliffe,  John  Scannell,  Chas.  Cassasa 
(Capt.),  Edward  O’Reilly  and  Victor  Kearns, 
sub.,  secured  third  place  in  the  Private  School 
relay  race  at  the  Columbia  University  Meet. 

Thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  and  perse- 
vering solicitations  of  Charles  Cassasa  and 
Edmund  Kraft  our  Shrovetide  fete  was  a re- 
freshing success.  Though  the  mercury  was 
fast  approaching  zero,  our  young  hopefuls 
experienced  no  sensation  of  cold  when 
brought  into  contact  with  Horton’s  cream. 


Captain  John  Hinchliffe  of  the  Invincibles, 
’03,  has  full  charge  of  this  year’s  ball -players, 
and  is  acting  manager  whilst  Manager  Paul 
J.  Gleises  is  absent. 

The  “ Active  Five  ” played  the  Tyro  bas- 
ket-ball team  and  defeated  them  on  the 
Fordham  Prep.  School  court.  Leo  Murray 
scored  a large  number  of  baskets  for  Second. 
The  cool  and  accurate  work  of  Kreiser  helped 
us  greatly  in  our  victory.  John  Curley  and 
Joseph  O’Neill  played  a good  game  for  the 
Tyros.  Score,  14-3. 

Manager  Cleary  and  his  Invincibles  took  a 
trip  to  Peekskill,  where  they  were  defeated 
after  a hard  and  strenuous  struggle.  We  at- 
tribute this  defeat  to  the  fact  that  whilst  our 
opponents  had  been  playing  the  game  for  a 
number  of  years,  our  boys  did  not  take  up  this 
sport  until  the  present  year. 

Beginning  with  Saturday,  Feburary  20th, 
tickets  for  basket-ball  games  held  in 
Second’s  “ Gym  ” can  be  had  from  any  of 
the  players.  We  wish  the  non-resident  stu- 
dents to  especially  cooperate  with  Mr. 
Cleary  in  making  this  season  a financial  suc- 
cess. The  first  contest  under  these  new  regu- 
lations will  be  held  with  the  Lincoln  Social 
Club,  whom  the  wearers  of  the  “ I ” have  en- 
countered once  before. 

We  have  at  last  released  the  cage,  but. 
strange  to  say,  all  of  our  twirlers  seem  to  have 
escaped.  Now  is  the  time  to  exhibit  your 
skill  as  a ball-player.  So  don’t  be  a bit  back- 
ward. We  need  lots  of  players  this  year. 
Wake  them  up,  John  ! 

We  have  noticed  recently  that  many  of  our 
talented  young  men  are  directing  their 
thoughts  toward  journalism.  Some  wonder- 
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ful  scribe  whose  name,  for  private  reasons, 
we  term  “ Incog,”  has  edited  a number  of 
brilliant  and  witty  sayings  about  certain  prom- 
inent members  of  the  division.  Circumstan- 
tial evidence  seems  to  associate  this  literary 
genius  'with  the  wearers  of  the  little  blue 
caps.  Certain  dailies  of  our  great  metropolis 
are  offering  large  sums  of  fmoney  for  such 
blazing  leaders  as  are  furnished  by  the  afore- 
said genius. 

Vincent  Seiler,  ’07. 

Loring  M.  Black,  ’o 7. 


ST.  JOHN'S  HALL. 

After  examinations  we  breathe  more  freely. 
The  high  marks  for  the  oral  tests  prove  that 
our  examiners  were  pleased.  Those  who  failed 
and  have  changed  their  classes,  are  now  work- 
ing hard  at  their  lessons  and  will  become  stu- 
dents. We  wish  them  success  and  hope  for  the 
best. 

1 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  term  several  new 
boys  were  enrolled.  They  are  a most  welcome 
addition  to  our  number.  They  have  already 
won  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  both  prefects 
and  companions,  being  true  boys  with  studious 
habits. 

. We  rejoiced  to  welcome  back  after  a long 
absence  our  sole  member  from  Altoona.  We 
had  prayed  for  his  recovery  and  longingly 
1 watched  for  his  coming.  We  greeted  him  as  he 
entered  the  hall,  but  were  surprised  not  to  find 
the  roses  of  health  on  his  cheeks,  especially  as 
that  bitter  cold  evening  should  have  painted 
them.  We  soon  learned  that  he  had  been  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  shock  caused  by  derailed 
cars  on  the  elevated  near  Fordham.  We  sym- 
pathized with  him  and  he  soon  forgot  his  sad 
experience.  He  initiated  us  all  in  a pastime 
full  of  enthusiasm.  Within,  seated  around  a 


table  were  four  friends,  whose  boisterous  con- 
duct and  unintelligible  excitement  brought  most 
of  the  boys  to  the  playroom.  “ Sully  in  the 
Stock-Exchange/'  shouted  one  of  the  more 
knowing  boys.  The  new  game  is  called  “ Pit,” 
and  promises  to  be  more  entertaining  than 
any  progressive  euchre  party. 

Despite  the  severe  winter,  our  fresh  air  club 
had  only  one  member  laid  up  with  elongated 
ears.  We  were  very  sorry  to  lose  the  genial 
companionship  of  our  dear  friend  Jere  whilst 
he  was  suffering  in  the  Infirmary. 

The  Confirmation  class  is  very  large,  and  the 
recipients  of  this  strengthening  and  holy  Sacra- 
ment are  making  earnest  efforts  in  preparing 
to  receive  it  worthily. 

„ No  one  here  needs  to  be  told  who  are  our  first 
communicants  preparing  for  this  “the  happiest 
day  of  their  lives.”  Their  devout  conduct  at 
chapel  services  and  their  general  deportment 
prove  to  us  that  they  are  making  an  earnest 
preparation  for  receiving  their  God.  Rumor 
says  that  March  the  twenty-fifth  will  be  the  joy- 
ous occasion. 

The  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  will  see  twelve 
postulants  received  as  members  of  the  Sodality. 
They  are  justly  elated  over  the  fact  of  their  be- 
ing approved  of  for  this  high  honor.  Others  not 
as  fortunate,  promise  to  make  every  effort  to 
win  the  approval  necessary,  so  as  to  be  received 
in  May.  The  new  members  will  be  able  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  officers  to  be  appointed  on 
that  day. 

On  Lincoln’s  Birthday  our  basket-ball  team 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Actives  in 
Second  Division  Gym.  The  score  in  the  first 
half  was  three  points  to  four.  We  will  draw  the 
veil  over  the  second  half.  Weight,  size  and  ex- 
perience from  much  training  militated  against 
us. 
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An  out-door  Meet  will  be  held  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits.  Records  will  be  broken,  and 
our  relay  team  will  cover  itself  with  glory. 

Our  architects  and  builders  of  snow-houses 
give  promise  of  becoming  worthy  public  ser- 
vants. Not  sky-scrapers,  but  small,  cozy  and 
fire-proof  homes  are  their  ideal.  Like  yEsop, 
they  believed  that  one  small  room  would  con- 
tain all  their  friends.  Being  Christians,  they 
often  harbored  and  did  good  to  their  enemies. 

Some  of  our  more  youthful  brethren  on  the 
division,  thoroughly  in  love  with  hand-ball  and 
not  finding  the  playroom  bright  enough  to  play 
with  the  small  ball,  managed  to  secure  the  bas- 
ket-ball for  that  purpose.  Fancy  plays  are  now 
impossible,  and  the  foot  is  often  conveniently 
employed. 

Now  that  the  seniors  have  begun  practice  for 


the  baseball  opening,  the  Tyros  begin  their  pre- 
liminary work.  A good  coach  will  be  hired,  but 
his  task  to  select  the  men  best  fitted  to  uphold 
the  high  standard  of  the  division  will  be  a 
difficult  one,  and  his  lot  will  not  be  envied.  The 
available  candidates  are  very  numerous  and 
commendably  ambitious.  The  campus  will  be  a 
busy  scene  even  before  the  snow  and  ice  disap- 
pear. Cosmas  & Co.  are  organizing  a strong 
team  to  give  the  Tyros  some  hardening  and 
heart-breaking  trials. 

Washington’s  Birthday  will  remain  a red-let- 
ter day  for  all  who  remained  at  College  and 
participated  in  the  various  sports.  The  basket- 
ball games  were  the  most  exciting.  Four  teams 
contested  for  prizes.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  proceedings  may  be  forthcoming. 

John  Galvin  ) p . 

George  Black  \ 7 


ATHLETICS. 


THE  dull  season  in  athletics,  as  the 
months  of  January  and  February  are 
called,  is  fast  becoming  a misnomer. 
No  winter  at  Fordham  has  ever  been  so 
lively,  from  an  athletic  point  of  view,  as 
has  been  the  present.  For  this  state  of 
affairs  we  are  indebted  to  the  basket-ball 
team.  From  the  standpoint  of  victories  won, 
the  team  has  not  been  a brilliant  success. 
This  was  due,  we  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the 
team  had  no  first-class  place  wherein  to  prac- 
tice. The  season  is  not  yet  over,  and  we  trust 
the  men  will  give  us  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing something  more  encouraging  next  month. 

In  response  to  Capt.  O’Brien’s  call  for 


candidates  for  the  Varsity  baseball  team  a 
large  squad  began  practice  in  the  gymna- 
sium on  Feb.  1 6th-  The  coach  will  begin 
work  Feb.  23d.  We  are  glad  to  note  that 
all  the  old  men  are  out,  and  regarding  the 
new  men,  though  it  is  early  to  judge,  yet  we 
may  remark  that  some  of  them  show  prom- 
ise. Everything  points  to  a strong  corps  of 
pitchers.  Manager  Clark  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  fine  schedule  of  games  ar- 
ranged. Nearly  thirty  games  are  booked,  of 
which  twenty-three  will  be  on  our  own  cam- 
pus. The  usual  college  games,  the  great 
feature,  are  with  the  best  of  the  eastern 
teams.  Several  new  teams  are  down,  notably 
the  Carlisle  Indians.  It  may  be  said  that 
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seldom  has  a better  schedule  been  presented 
to  Fordham  lovers  of  the  national  game 
than  the  one  which  follows  : 


SCHEDULE  FOR  1904. 


MARCH 

26—  Yale  at  Fordbam 
30— Brown  at  Fordbam 

APRIL 

8—  Tufts  at  Fordham 

9—  Trinity  at  Fordham 
13— (’.  C.  N.  Y.  at  Fordbam 

16— Princeton  at  Princeton 

19—  Penn.  State  at  Fordham 

20 —  Maryland  at  Fordham 
23— Ursinu.s  at  Fordbam 

27—  Lafayetle  at  Fordbam 
30— Colgate  at  Fordbam 

MAY 

4 — Bucknel!  at  Fordbam 
7— Holy  Cross  at  Fordbam 
11— Columbia  at  Fordbam 

13—  Wash,  and  Jefferson  at  Fordham 

14—  Syracuse  at  Fordham 
18— West  Point  at  West  Point 

20—  Georgetown  at  Fordham 

21—  Wesleyan  at  Middletown 

25— Franklin  and  Marshall  at  Fordham 

28—  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester 
30— Pittsfield  A.  C.  at  Pittsfield 

JUNE 

1— Villanoya  at  Fordham 
4— Delaware  at  Fordham 
11— Xavier  A.  C.  at  Fordham 

16—  Carlisle  Indians  at  Fordham 

17—  Boston  College  at  Fordham 

18—  Alumni  at  Fordham 

The  track  team  is  hard  at  work  every  day 
and  the  runners  show  marked  improvement. 
Norton  took  second  place  in  the  300-yd. 
handicap  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  games  at  Brook- 
lyn, on  Saturday,  Feb.  13th.  Sweeney 
secured  first  prize  in  the  200-yd.  handicap  at 
the  Pastime  A.  C.  Meet,  Saturday,  Feb.  6th. 

Fordham  will  have  an  unusually  large 
number  of  entries  in  the  C.  C.  N.  Y.  games 
to  be  held  on  Feb.  20th.  The  feature  of  the 
programme  will  be  a special  relay  between 
Fordham  and  C.  C.  N.  Y. 


The  indoor  athletic  Meet  which  has  been 
so  long  desired  has  at  last  great  hopes  of 
realization.  For  years  past  indoor  games 
were  considered,  but  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  interest  shown  the  idea  was  forced  to  be 
abandoned.  At  last,  however,  the  proper 
spirit  has  manifested  itself  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  so  what  seemed  in  former  years  an 
impossibility  now  appears  a certainty. 


The  8th  Regiment  Armory,  94th  St.  and 
Park  Ave.,  has  been  secured  for  the  night  of 
April  1 6th,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Physical  Instructor  at 
this  college.  If  the  Meet  is  to  be  the  suc- 
cess which  is  desired,  the  earnest  efforts 
of  the  members  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, Alumni  and  Undergraduate  body  are 
necessary.  One  hundred  entries  have  been 
already  made  from  Fordham.  Some  of  the 
best  track  teams  from  the  eastern  colleges 
and  clubs  will  appear.  We  most  urgently 
solicit  entries  in  both  the  open  and  closed 
events. 

The  entries  will  consist  of  : the  special  40- 
yd.  dash  (invitation),  which  promises  to 
bring  out  some  of  the  best  among  the  sprin- 
ters ; 60-yd  dash  (closed  to  Fordham 

students)  ; 60-yd.  handicap  (open)  ; 440- 

yd.  novice  (open)  ; 440-yd.  handicap 

(open),  should  show  some  fast  quarter- 
milers.  880-yd.  handicap  ; a favorite  with 
many  college  men,  and  should  prove  attrac- 
tive. Mile  handicap  ; very  popular  among 
the  club  men,  and  great  interest  is  shown  in 
this  race.  2 mile  (invitation)  ; there  are 
many  fast  men  for  this  distance.  Fordham 
and  St.  Francis  Xavier  relay,  certain  to  be  a 
good  event  on  account  of  the  rivalry  that 
exists  between  these  colleges  in  this  branch 
of  athletics  ; Club  relay  ; Prep,  and  High 
School  relay  ; brings  out  the  younger  mem- 
bers. Inter-class  relay  (Fordham)  ; will 
surely  prove  interesting.  Grammar  School 
relay  ; two-mile  bicycle  race. 

There  will  be  a Knights  of  Columbus  re- 
lay open  to  the  different  councils.  This 
is  the  first  time  this  season  that  the  K.  of 
C.  will  send  teams,  and  as  some  good  athletes 
are  members  of  the  Knights,  the  event 
promises  to  arouse  a deal  of  interest. 

W.  H.  B.,  ’05,  Eng. 


Hon.  William  Russell  Grace 
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SOING. 

Across  the  lake 
The  birth  songs  break 
To  April’s  welcoming  surprise ; 

And  chimes  long  still 
Wind  o’er  the  hill 

Where  roses  list  with  wond’ring  eyes. 

j 

flow  seeming  clear 
The  dreamers  hear 

The  song  Spring  hums  to  fancy’s  whim; 
While  o’er  the  lea 
Looks  JLemory 

Still  sighing  low  her  pensive  hymn- 

So,  Hope,  still  smile 
And  think  the  while 
Of  bloom  to  come  with  wearing  hours ; 
And  let  not  Time 
With  flattering  rhyme 
Still  gather  all  thy  tender  flowers- 

Q.  L.  L,  ’Oh 
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€Ik  Tine  Arts  in  Education. 


THE  painter  and  the  sculptor  cooperate  on 
equal  terms  with  the  poet  and  the 
orator  to  delight  and  to  instruct. 
Their  end  is  the  same,  though  their  instrument 
and  their  means  be  different.  It  is  an  un- 
questionable fact  that  pleasure  and  instruction 
are  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  pictures  as  well 
as  by  sounds  and  letters.  Yet,  how  happens  it 
that  our  people  are  wholly  ignorant  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  deaf  to  their  own  interests  and 
their  duty  ? A question  indeed  this  is,  more 
easily  proposed  than  answered.  Annual  re- 
turns give  abundant  proof  of  our  progress  in 
population  and  resources,  exports  and  imports, 
railways  and  steamboats,  factories  and  naviga- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
with  Literature  play  the  most  effective  part, 
next  to  Religion,  in  the  temporal  and  intel- 
lectual regeneration  of  mankind,  we  are  sadly 
lacking.  The  same  reason  answers  for  this  sad 
state  of  affairs,  probably,  as  answers  for  the 
small  percentage  of  our  youth  that  pursues  a 
Classical  course  in  our  colleges — the  worship  of 
the  golden  calf.  Alive  only  to  the  sensual, 
stamping  as  idle  and  utterly  useless  what  minis- 
ters not  to  our  bodily  needs  and  comforts,  with 
our  eyes  deliberately  closed  to  the  beauty  of 
God’s  nature  and  its  instructive  teachings,  re- 
produced on  the  canvas  or  on  stone,  with  our 
hearts  closed  to  the  holy  inspirations  and  the 
delicate  whisperings  of  the  spiritual  part  of  our 
being,  what  a melancholy  sight  we  present, 
poor  denizens  of  earth  in  our  headlong  pursuit 
of  creature  comforts  and  the  unbridled  indul- 
gence of  the  lower  propensities  of  our  being  ! 


If  statistics  furnish  us  not  abundant  proof 
of  our  intellectual  progress,  of  our  march  on- 
wards and  upwards  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
refinement,  the  advance  of  our  beloved  century 
in  the  march  of  the  nations  is  mere  vain  show 
and  a delusion.  We  must  be  growing  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  spiritualizing  branches  of 
human  knowledge  from  year  to  year  : our  in- 
tellectual and  gifted  men  more  valued  : our 
artists’  genius  and  taste  encouraged  ; our  peo- 
ple taught  to  admire  and  understand  the  pure 
and  the  beautiful  ; — or,  in  vain  shall  we  point 
to  our  railroads  and  our  telegraphs,  our  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  prosperity,  and  the 
enriching  effects  of  our  commerce  and  our 
industry.  Without  intellectual  advance,  “ with- 
out progress  in  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
there  can  be  no  true  greatness,”  no  true  pros- 
perity, no  true  independence. 

An  eminent  critic  some  years  ago  spoke  of 
American  Art  as  follows  : — “ The  Americans 
are  still  ascending,  not  descending ; and  al- 
though the  process  is  laborious,  the  prospect 
widens  at  every  step.  Among  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  oppose  the  development  of 
Art  in  America,  1 reckon  the  still  frequent  pre- 
dominant views  respecting  Art  in  general,  and 
the  lack  of  great  treasures  of  Art  in  America, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  in  Europe.” 
It  is  true  still  that  we  are  ascending,  not 
descending.  We  are  witnessing  magnificent 
efforts  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  legislators, 
federal,  state  and  municipal,  to  beautify  our 
cities.  Individuals  evince  in  many  places  an 
ambition  to  construct  on  lines  other  than 
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purely  utilitarian  ones.  There  is  a more  re- 
munerative market  for  works  of  merit  : and 
frequent  bequests  are  made  for  public  museums 
and  galleries,  where  the  taste  of  our  people 
may  be  refined  and  elevated.  But  our  progress 
is  not  at  all  what  it  should  be. 

In  our  schools  and  colleges,  we  can  hardly 
say  that  the  conditions  are  as  favorable  to  ad- 
vancement. True  it  is  that  the  books  we  put 
in  the  hands  of  a pupil  to-day  are  more  ar- 
tistic in  their  design,  more  tastily  decorated, 
more  profusely  illustrated  and  with  true  Art, 
than  those  the  student  of  a decade  ago  could 
procure.  But  what  evidence  is  there  that  our 
young  are  as  appreciative  of  true  Art  or  are 
being  educated  to  understand,  to  realize  it  and 
admire  it  alone  ? And  surely  no  one  will  gain- 
say that  with  proper  provisions  made,  such  re- 
sults can  be  attained  in  our  schools. 

Again,  what  indications  of  progress  can  we 
find  in  the  households  of  the  people  to  whom 
we  should  look  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
talent — I mean,  the  rich  ? With  few  exceptions, 
their  superfluous  wealth  is  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  unnecessary,  gorgeous  furniture,  of 
engravings  very*  inferior  and  of  portraits  very 
poorly  executed.  What  a grand  means  for  the 
growth  of  the  Fine  Arts  among  us  if  they  would 
be  convinced  that  it  is  better  taste  and  sense 
to  prefer  good  paintings,  busts  and  statuary  ! 
How  the  cause  of  Arts  and  the  education  of 
their  children  would  be  advanced  and  ren- 
dered effective! 

After  the  long  sleep  to  which  the  Genius  of 
Catholic  Architecture’has  been  consigned  since 
the  halcyon  days  when  the  cathedrals  of  West- 
minster, York,  and  glorious  St.  Peter’s,  the 
cathedrals  of  Florence,  Rouen,  Milan,  Stras- 
bourg and  Cologne  were  by  Christian  piety  and 
Christian  genius  erected  and  rendered  magnifi- 
cent— monuments  to  the  expanding  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  Roman  Catholicity — it  cannot 


be  expected  that  that  divine  enthusiasm  be 
immediately  or  miraculously  resuscitated.  It 
was  the  work  of  ages — the  completion  of  those 
vast  cathedrals  and  gorgeous  temples  ; many 
generations  of  men  contributed  to  it,  and  they 
lavished  upon  those  grand  piles,  in  the  spirit 
of  primitive  piety  and  whole-souled  devotion 
and  unwavering  perseverance,  and  with  the 
gladness  of  their  God-loving  hearts,  their  un- 
stinted treasures  and  labors.  Such  works 
demand  a holiness  of  life  and  a union  based 
on  Christian  charity  that  are  far  from  being 
realized  in  the  world  of  to-day  ; and  let  us  hope 
that  they  will  come  to  be  more  to  us  than  mere 
objects  of  admiration.  Providence  designed 
them  to  stimulate  us  to  a holy  emulation  of  the 
servants  to  whose  zeal  they  attest  “ The  zeal 
of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me  up  ” — Zelus  Do- 
mus  turn  comedit  me.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
are  but  the  prototypes  of  magnificent  structures 
yet  to  come.  On  this  great  continent  of  ours 
there  will  rise  other  and  greater  works  decor- 
ating God’s  earth. 

Indeed,  we  may  justly  pride  ourselves  on  the 
results  accomplished  in  many  of  our  cities 
— our  own  especially — in  the  construction  of 
our  colossal  office  buildings  and  private  dwell- 
ings. The  artist  has  been  called  into  service 
and  his  best  talents  enlisted.  Compared  with 
the  cities  of  a decade  ago,  an  Art  Millenium 
has  drawn  immeasurably  nearer.  However,  in 
many  respects  we  are  still  as  far  off  as  we  were 
at  that  date.  What  must  prove  fatal  to  art  has 
been  insidiously  at  work  : and  the  effect  is 
patent  to  observe.  The  bonum  honestum  and 
the  bonum  delectabile  have  been  dragged  from 
their  place  in  the  norm  and  almost  universally 
have  been  made  subservient  to  the  bonum  utile. 
The  appointment  of  commissions  with  wide 
powers  for  reconstruction  and  planning  of  roads 
is  certainly  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
those  who  initiated  the  movement  are  deserving 
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of  our  most  sincere  gratitude.  Whatever  evils 
may  be  connected  with  this  plan — and  some, 
indeed,  there  are,— let  us  trust,  will  be  met  by 
these  same  initiators  with  efficient  remedies. 
They  have  certainly  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
the  people,  and  can  count  on  the  support  of 
the  majority. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  admirable  lecture 
on  “ The  relation  between  the  Arts  of  Design 
and  the  Arts  of  Production,”  speaks  as  follows  : 
“ Let  us,  therefore,  look  on  Art  as  the  highest 
image  that  could  be  made  of  nature.  Conse- 
quently, while  Religion  is  the  greatest  and 
noblest  mode  in  which  we  acknowledge  the 
magnificence  and  all-wise  majesty  of  God,  and 
what  He  has  done  both  for  the  spiritual  and 
physical  existence  of  man,  let  us  look  upon  Art 
as  but  the  most  graceful  and  natural  tribute  of 


homage  we  can  pay  to  Him  for  the  beauties 
which  He  has  so  lavishly  scattered  over  creation. 
Art  then  is  a reverend  thing  ; one  which 
must  be  treated  with  all  nobleness  of  feeling 
and  with  all  the  dignity  of  aim.” 

But  not  only  because  Art  is  “ the  most  grace- 
ful and  natural  tribute  of  homage  ” that  we 
can  pay  to  our  all-good  and  all-preserving 
Lord — not  only  because  through  it  the  essen- 
tial and  all-important  advance  of  the  holy  cause 
of  education  is  directed  and  urged  forward, 
does  it  therefore  merit  the  favor  and  apprecia- 
tion of  man.  It  has  yet  more  recommendations, 
though  more  utilitarian  and  common,  which, 
though  not  appealing  so  strongly  and  not 
quite  as  grateful,  are  yet  worthy  of  our  notice 
for  more  than  reasons  of  commendation.  We 
shall  treat  them  in  another  number. 

J.  M.,  ’04. 


SEA=SPOIL. 

diOer  sar\k  in  tl?e  deep,  deep  sea, 

Par  from  % Ways  of  men  ; 

DoWn  {pro’  the  arrows  of  sildery  light 
<sAnd  the  pillars  of  o(ear\  all  dark  as  qighf, 

DoWn,  eOer  doWn  sank  he; 

09ith  only  a slender  cable’s  might 
fpo  mount  fo  the  sunshine  again ! 

^pi?e  fishes  fled  fo  their  secret  cades, 

<$And  t^e  creatures  Weird  that  play 
In  the  trackless  depths  came  peering  round, 

<$As  he  passed  liked  the  ghost  of  a sailor  droWned 
C$l?er\  tempests  lasl?  the  WaOes ; 
fpill  at  last  on  the  oo^y  ocean-ground 
•fte  stopped  his  fathomless  Way. 
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Mnd  tpere  mid  tpe  Wrecks  of  a tpousat\d  ^ears, 
eAnd  tpe  treasures  tpat  scattered  lie, 
pte  Wrested  its  spoils  from  tpe  ravenous  main — 
eAp  me ! ftoW  long  tl ?e^  pad  sparkled  in  Oair\, 
■pteedless  of  poverty’s  tears  ! 
ippen  fearfully  rose  ffom  old  pieptune’s  reign, 

^P©  tpe  breatp  and  tpe  smiles  of  tpe  sk^. 

© spoiler  braOe ! Mid  tpe  ruins  of  time 
1 too  Would  a-delving  be, 

P©r  treasures  betted  tpan  jewels  or  gold, 

Oppose  brilliance  Was  pidden  b^  sages  of  old 
I Undef  oblivion’s  rime ; 

C/9aitit\^  so  long  for  a diver  bold 
ip©  Wrest  from  a nameless  sea ! 

Q.  l^eus,  ’04. 
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OLD  FORDHAM  TALES. 

III.  NEW  FALLEN  DIGNITY. 


THE  Original  Member  was  in  a bad  humor. 
He  sat  in  his  accustomed  seat  impa- 
tiently going  through  a pile  of  news- 
papers and  emitting  occasional  growls.  As  he 
finished  the  last  he  gathered  up  all  the  news- 
papers and  with  a snort  of  disgust  flung  them 
into  the  fire. 

“These  papers  make  me  sick,”  he  muttered. 
The  Medicine  Man  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
the  cue-word  and  took  on  a look  of  profes- 
sional interest  ; the  Old  Timer  in  the  corner 
looked  up  from  his  magazine,  with  his  finger 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  interrupted 
in  his  reading  ; the  Mere  Boy  was  at  the 
window  looking  out  on  the  gloomy  sky  and 
the  street,  dirty  with  the  remains  of  the  last 
snow-storm,  and  so  missed  an  opportunity  to 
be  sat  upon  ; the  others  paused  in  their  conver- 
sation and  waited  expectantly.  The  Original 
Member  noticed  the  look  of  inquiry,  and 
seemed  to  feel  that  an  explanation  was  nec- 
essary. 

“ It’s  the  war  news,”  he  said.  “ It  reads 
like  a bargain  day  announcement  at  Vantine’s 
during  an  epidemic  of  influenza.  If  you  are 
not  coughing  and  sneezing  the  Russian  end  of 
it,  you’re  holding  the  paper  upside  down  and 
guessing  at  the  rest  of  it.  I’d  sooner  read  a 
laundry  check.  Then  they  never  tell  you  any- 
thing. There’s  an  interrogation  point  at  the 
end  of  every  sentence.  Am  I to  pay  money 
for  a paper  and  try  to  answer  the  editor’s  fool 
puzzles  ? ” 

“ Why  don’t  they  send  the  Fordham  cadets 


out  there  ?”  sneered  the  Old  Timer,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  reading.  “ They  would  put  an  end 
to  the  trouble.” 

This  brought  the  Mere  Boy  into  it.  He  had 
cut  a considerable  figure  in  his  military  plum- 
age and  was  sensitive  to  ridicule  on  that  score- 

He  bridled  up  at  once  and  was  about  to 
break  in,  but  the  Lawyer  Fellow  spoke  up  and 
saved  him. 

“ They  might  do  even  that,”  said  he,  “ if  they 
only  had  our  old  Major.  My,  but  he  was  an 
imposing  figure  ! If  he  ever  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  war  with  his  chest  out  and  his  head 
up,  you’d  see  Japs  and  Russians  and  Chinks  all 
putting  for  the  tall  timber.  He  was  a sort  of 
Roland  and  Lancelot  fused  into  one,  with  a 
little  extra  thrown  in  that  those  doughty  war- 
riors never  dreamed  of — that  is,  when  he  was 
in  battle  array.  He  kept  his  magnificent  chest 
development  for  parade  days.  When  he  lapsed 
into  the  mere  civilian,  that  and  other  martial 
features  were  modestly  obscured.” 

“ Who  was  he?”  asked  the  Medicine  Man, 
who  had  evidently  been  trying  to  identify  the 
portrait. 

“Well,”  said  the  Lawyer  Fellow,  with  pro- 
fessional caution,  “ he  was  the  first  major  we 
ever  had  in  the  battalion.  My  friend  Mac, 
who  had  a genius  for  originating  suggestive 
nick-names,  used  to  call  him  ‘ Punch.’  He 
must  have  seen  the  doughty  Major  first  in  his 
civilian  character,  for  it  was  only  in  that  as- 
pect that  he  presented  any  features  to  justify 
the  name.  For  there  were  certain  details  of 
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face  and  shoulders,  visible  when  the  plumage 
was  discarded,  that  seemed  to  fit  the  suggestion. 
Anyhow,  he  was  Punch  ever  afterwards  in  Mac’s 
catalogue.  Mac  was  no  respecter  of  persons.” 

He  paused  as  if  expecting  some  show  of  in- 
terest, but  nobody  spoke.  That  did  not  dis- 
courage him,  however  : 

“ I remember  the  first  day  Punch  appeared 
in  his  major’s  regalia,”  he  continued.  “ It 
was  a red-letter  day — a day  to  be  remembered 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  Punch’s  promotion 
had  come  about  through  a series  of  fortunate 
accidents,  but  he  wasn’t  any  the  less  proud  of 
himself  on  that  account.  He  had  purchased  a 
new  uniform,  larger  than  ever  across  the  chest, 
and  the  new  brass  buttons  and  new  shoulder- 
straps  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Major’s  face  in  brightness.  His  sash  was 
carefully  and  accurately  knotted,  his  sword  was 
belted  on  with  beautiful  precision,  and,  gloves 
in  hand,  he  stepped  out  of  the  front  door  of 
the  old  First  Division  building  and  allowed 
the  world  to  gaze  on  him. 

“ It  was  drill  day  ; the  first  drum  had 
sounded  and  the  quadrangle  was  full  of  cadets, 
fastening  themselves  together  in  hope  of  being 
able  to  stand  inspection — common,  ordinary 
privates  and  corporals  and  such,  with  here  and 
there  a captain.  The  new  Major’s  appearance 
was  very  dramatic  ; he  made  an  impression. 
The  rank  and  file  who  had  been  applying  gen- 
erous dabs  of  blacking  to  tan  shoes,  and 
brushing  and  pinning  in  the  hope  of  hiding 
glaring  defects  in  their  outfits,  were  struck 
dumb  with  awe.  They  gazed,  open-mouthed 
and  open-eyed  at  the  magnificent  spectacle. 

“ But  the  Major’s  evil  genius  was  hard  at  work 
brewing:  trouble  for  him.  At  that  moment 
Mac  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  on  the 
Fifth  Avenue  corridor,  directly  over  his  head, 
watching  the  gathering  of  the  clans.  Now,  I 
have  told  you  that  Mac  was  no  respecter  of 


persons.  I might  have  added  that  he  was  no 
respecter  of  institutions  either.  Nothing  was 
sacred  in  his  eyes — not  even  a major  of  cadets. 

“ He  wasn’t,  eh  ? ” said  the  Retired  Warrior, 
who  had  joined  the  group.  “ I wish  I had  been 
there.  I think  I could  have  taught  him  some- 
thing.” 

“ Well — perhaps,”  said  the  Lawyer  Fellow, 
dubiously.  “ But  I doubt  it.  Others  thought 
that  too — for  instance,  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee that  tried  to  coax  him  into  the  garden 
one  dark  night  so  that  they  could  paddle  him 
for  something  he  had  written  in  the  Monthly. 
But  I am  getting  off  the  track. 

“ As  I said,  nothing  was  sacred  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  was  happiest  when  he  was  upsetting 
dignity  or  knocking  propriety  off  its  perch. 
And  his  pet  aversion  was  the  military.”  Here 
the  Retired  Warrior  growled  omniously  and 
the  Mere  Boy  frowned.  “ He  would  watch 
them  at  their  evolutions  and  keep  up  a running 
fire  of  caustic  comment,  to  the  joy  of  a few 
choice  souls  who  shared  his  antipathy.  On 
this  particular  day  he  was  watching  the  assem- 
bling braves  when  the  door  opened  and  the  new 
Major,  in  all  the  effulgence  of  his  new  insignia, 
burst  upon  the  scene,  to  the  awe  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  But  there  was  neither  awe  nor 
admiration  in  Mac’s  gaze. 

“ ‘ There’s  Punch  in  his  new  uniform,’  he 
exclaimed.  ‘ I wish  I had  something  to  drop 
on  him.’ 

“ With  him,  to  think  was  to  act,  and  he 
glanced  hurriedly  around  for  the  desired  mis- 
sile. The  only  thing  at  hand  was  a disrep- 
utable old  broom  without  a handle  which  was 
lying  in  a corner.  It  was  worn  and  broken 
with  hard  usage,  and  it  was  wet  and  reeking 
from  its  latest  service.  Lifting  it  gingerly,  he 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  took  a hurried  aim, 
and  dropped  it. 

“ Now,  the  Major  was  just  beginning  to  ap- 
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predate  the  impression  he  was  making.  He 
had  tightened  his  belt,  spread  his  chest  and  was 
in  the  act  of  drawing  on  his  gloves  when  some- 
thing struck  him.  It  knocked  him  flat.  It 
bespattered  his  face  and  his  new  uniform  and 
brought  him  ignominiously  to  the  dust.  Dig- 
nity, as  you  know,  is  fragile,  and  the  Major’s 
crumbled  in  an  instant  and  went  to  earth  with 
him  and  the  broom.  The  crowd  that  a moment 
before  had  gazed  on  him  with  awe  now  howled 
and  shrieked  in  a paroxysm  of  laughter.  He 
scrambled  to  his  feet  with  blood  in  his  eye  and 
a wild  thirst  for  revenge  in  his  heart,  and,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  rushed  into  the  house  and  up  the 
stairs.  An  instinct  born  of  intimate  knowledge 
told  him  where  to  go,  and  he  rushed  down  the 
corridor  and  burst  unceremoniously  into  Mac’s 
room.  And  there  was  that  beggar  standing  at 
the  window,  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  collar  and 
necktie  off,  his  face  lathered  and  one  side 
shaved.  He  was  in  the  act  of  stropping  his 
razor  to  attack  the  other  side,  and  he  turned 
with  a look  of  startled  innocence  at  the  bedrag- 
gled and  furious  Major  with  the  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand.  The  Major  was  dumbfounded.  He 
had  expected  to  catch  Mac  with  the  goods  on 
him  ; and  he  was  confronted  with  every  evi- 
dence of  a perfect  alibi.  Mac  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

“‘What’s  the  matter?’  he  asked,  childlike 
wonder  writ  large  on  his  cherubic  face. 

“ ‘ Did  you  drop  that  broom  on  me?’  de- 
manded Punch. 

“‘What  broom?  When?’  demanded  Mac, 
indignantly. 

“‘Just  now.  Somebody  dropped  a broom 
on  me  out  of  the  corridor  window.’ 

“‘How  could  I drop  anything  on  you? 


Don’t  you  see  what  I am  doing?’  and  Mac 
calmly  resumed  his  shaving. 

“ The  Major  was  perplexed.  His  wrath  had 
cooled  in  a measure  by  this  time  and  he  put  up 
his  sword.  He  stood  for  a moment,  puzzled, 
and  then  asked  : 

“ ‘ Did  anybody  go  down  the  hall  just  now  ? ’ 

“ ‘ I heard  Waddle  going  into  his  room  a 
few  minutes  ago,’  answered  Mac. 

“ That  was  enough.  Punch  and  Waddle 
hated  each  other  like  poison.  In  an  instant 
all  his  fury  re-awakened.  He  seized  the  water- 
pitcher  from  Mac’s  wash-stand  and  rushed 
across  to  Waddle’s  room.  Waddle  was  at 
that  moment  seated  at  his  table,  deep  in  his 
books.  He  looked  up  in  surprise  as  the  Major 
burst  in,  just  in  time  to  get  the  contents  of  the 
pitcher  full  in  the  face.  He  jumped  to  his  feet, 
spluttering  and  choking,  and  gave  voice  to  his 
indignation,  and  then  he  and  the  Major  danced 
around  that  table  hurling  maledictions  at  each 
other,  while  Mac  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
chortled  with  wicked  glee.  The  second  drum 
put  an  end  to  the  demonstration,  and  the  Major 
had  to  hurry  away  to  partially  clean  himself 
and  report  on  the  parade  grounds.” 

“ Was  that  the  end  of  it?”  asked  the  Re- 
tired Warrior. 

“ Not  quite,”  answered  the  Lawyer  Fellow. 
“That  night  the  Major  completed  his  revenge. 
The  transom  was  missing  from  Waddle’s  door, 
and  when  the  lights  were  out  and  he  was  in  bed 
Punch  pelted  him  through  the  aperture  with 
missiles  that  he  had  been  collecting  all  day.” 

“ How  did  he  reach  up  there?”  asked  the 
Medicine  Man  ; “ did  he  have  a ladder  ? ” 

“ No,”  said  the  Lawer  Fellow,  “ Mac  held 
him  up.”  — O.  F. 
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LINES. 

Written  for  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Rev-  P-  Massi,  5-  J- 

Q,um  nitent  cceli  gradibus  died, 
Vestiant  omnes  sua  grata  verba 
Flosculis  vernis,  labiis  amoenis, 
(Pignus  amoris. 

Has  die  fesia,  meritis  ridente, 
Gaudeant omnes  soeii  fiddles, 
Gordibus  Icetis  eelebrent  canendo 
(Prcemia  pair  is. 

Hostium  victor,  sitiens  amore , 
Sicuti  flammce,  radii  ealentes 
Gloria  reddunt  faeiem  perenni 
Luce  nitentem. 

0 pater  felix,  validus  labor e, 
(Blenus  auratis  meritis  in  cevum, 
Sint  tibi  versus  placide  fluentes, 
Sint  tibi  laudes. 
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LORNA  DOONE  AND  MICAH  CLARKE- 


IRA.  CONAN  DOYLE,  author  of  “ Sher- 
lock Holmes  ” and  many  other  novels  and 
stories,  is  a writer  who,  though  of  much 
popularity,  would  probably  never  have  penned 
a line  had  he  not  possessed  in  a rare  degree 
the  ability  to  imitate  the  style  and  to  copy 
the  thoughts  of  others.  To  such  an  extent  has 
he  carried  on  this  practice  that  almost  no  book 
by  him  is  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  plagiar- 
ism ; while  those  volumes  most  approved  by 
popular  taste,  such  as  his  “White  Company,” 
“ Micah  Clarke”  and  his  detective  stories, 
have  gained  this  sanction  principally  because 
of  the  slavish  imitation  of  great  novelists.  On 
this  account,  a serious-minded  individual  who 
should  begin  his  fictional  reading  by  a perusal 
of  the  honorable  knight’s  literary  thefts,  might 
be  excused  for  praising  the  powerful  though 
crude  style,  the  brilliant  imagination  or  the 
excellent  narrative  powers  of  Mr.  Doyle  ; nor 
would  there  be  cause  for  wonder  if  such  a 
person  should  afterward  call  Poe  a literary  men- 
dicant, Scott  an  overrated  author  who  has 
copied  into  “ Ivanhoe  ” the  beauties  of  the 
“ White  Company,”  and  R.  D.  Blackmore  an 
outrageous  pirate.  Afterwards  our  serious- 
minded  friend  would  discover  that  Doyle  wrote 
the  Sherlock  Holmes  miracles  full  fifty  years 
after  Poe  had  given  us  the  real  creation,  Dupin, 
in  his  “ Mystery  of  the  Rue  Morgue,”  that  Scott 
antedates  him  by  three-quarters  of  a century, 
and  that  Blackmore  was  writing  his  beautiful 
romance,  “ Lorna  Doone,  ” when  the  future 
plagiarist  was  a very  little  boy. 

The  longest  and  probably  the  most  remark- 


able plagiarism  that  can  be  found  in  Conan 
Doyle’s  books  is  his  story  “ Micah  Clarke.” 
In  subject  matter,  style,  character,  plot,  inci- 
dents, and  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  narra- 
tive, we  have  a weak  and  thoroughly  ineffec- 
tual copy  of  Blackmore’s  “ Lorna  Doone.”  So 
palpable  and  ludicrous  is  this  effort  to  coin  a 
new  book  from  the  superabundant  merits  of  a 
masterpiece,  that  we  know  not  which  to  admire 
more — the  faithfulness  of  Dr.  Doyle  in  tran- 
scribing even  the  most  picayune  trifles  of  Black- 
more  into  his  own  story,  or  the  incredible 
audacity  which  must  have  prompted  the  man 
to  write  Micah  Clarke  at  all.  Nor  is  the — 
shall  we  say  author  ? — of  Micah  Clarke  indebt- 
ed to  Blackmore  alone  for  material  ; here  and 
there,  as  we  pass,  with  ^ver-growing  wonder, 
from  chapter  to  chapter  of  this  remarkable 
volume,  we  find  the  choicest  morsels  taken 
openly  from  favorite  authors  and  served  with 
a sauce  of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle’s  manufacture. 
Now  a familiar  character  appears  dressed  in  a 
slightly  altered  garb  ; again,  an  entire  chapter 
bears  the  mark  of  imitation  ; or  again,  a single 
sentence  or  phrase  is  borrowed  from  a classic. 
One  thing  will  always  appeal  to  a reader  fa- 
miliar with  English  fiction — he  will  at  all  times 
find  in  Micah  Clarke  something  to  revive  the 
memories  of  famous  novels.  Two  instances 
of  the  most  servile  imitation  can  be  found  in 
the  speech  of  the  town-crier  of  Taunton,  the 
“ noisy  Master  Tetheridge,”  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Monmouth.  The  town-crier  thus  holds 
forth  : 

“ Abraham  Willis,”  he  shouted  as  we  en- 
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tered,  “ put  him  down  twenty-six  pounds  and 
ten  shillings.  You  shall  receive  ten  per  centum 
upon  this  earth.  Master  Willis,  and  I warrant 
that  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  hereafter.  John 
Standish,  two  pounds.  William  Simsons,  two 
guineas.  Stand-fast  Healing,  forty-five  pounds. 
That  is  a rare  blow  which  you  have  struck  into 
the  ribs  of  Prelacy,  good  Master  Healing. 
Solomon  Warren,  five  guineas.  James  White, 
five  shillings — the  widow’s  mite,  James  ! Thom- 
as Bakewell,  ten  pounds.  Nay,  Master  Bake- 
well,  surely  out  of  three  farms  on  the  banks  of 
Tone,  and  grazing  land  in  the  fattest  part  of 
Athelney,  you  can  spare  more  than  this  for  the 
good  cause.  We  shall  doubtless  see  you  again. 
Alderman  Smithson,  ninety  pounds.  Aha  ! 
There  is  a slap  for  the  scarlet  woman  ! A few 
more  such,  and  her  throne  shall  be  a ducking- 
stool,”  etc.  Now  this  entire  rigmarole  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a flagrant  imi- 
tation of  that  passage  in  Samuel  Lover’s  de- 
lightfully funny  novel,  “ Handy  Andy,”  con- 
taining a delicious  bit  of  good-natured  satire. 
Father  Phil  Blake’s  “ Subscription  List  for  the 
Repairs  and  Enlargement  of  Ballyslough-gut- 
thery  Chapel.”  Where  the  reasoning  of  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  unnecessary  to  detect  so 
plain  a breach  of  literary  decency,  the  mere 
mention  of  the  author  whose  words  have  been 
purloined  should  be  sufficient.  Commenting 
upon  the  remarkable  sketch  given  by  Dickens 
of  the  mischievous  though  weak-minded  Lord 
George  Gordon,  Richard  Garnett  declares  it 
historically  correct.  Possibly  the  same  praise 
could  be  given  to  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  for  his 
description  of  “King”  Monmouth  in  Micah 
Clarke.  Both  Lord  Gordon  and  Monmouth 
were  nervous,  unbalanced  men,  cowardly  and 
vacillating,  yet  inclined  to  intense  religious 
enthusiasm  ; both  were  leaders  in  uprisings 
which,  unsuccessful  though  they  were,  served 
to  frighten  the  monarch  and  the  Parliament  of 


Great  Britain.  Yet  even  these  points  of  resem- 
blance cannot  remove  from  the  picture  of  Mon- 
mouth furnished  us  by  Conan  Doyle,  the 
stigma  of  plagiarism.  His  Monmouth  has  the 
very  clothes,  gestures  and  mannerisms  of  Dick- 
ens’  Lord  Gordon.  Now  let  us  return  to  the 
chief  offence — the  ruthless  plundering  of  Lorna 
Doone. 

Lorna  Doone,  a Romance  of  Exmoor,  has 
for  hero  a mighty  man,  “ girt  John  Ridd  ” ; a 
man  who  stood  six  feet  eight  inches  high,  meas- 
ured sixty  inches  about  the  chest,  and  was  the 
best  wrestler  in  all  England.  This  mighty 
John  was  born  in  1661 — at  least  he  is  said  to 
be  about  one  and  twenty  years  at  the  time  of 
Monmouth’s  uprising — and  was  educated  at  a 
school  in  Tiverton,  where  he  wins  for  himself 
a reputation  among  the  small  boys  as  a master 
of  the  manly  art  of  self-defence.  John,  it  may 
be  here  remarked,  is  the  hero  of  his  own  story  ; 
the  entire  narrative  is  of  consequence  put  in 
the  first  person.  On  his  twelfth  birthday  he  is 
visited  by  an  old  servant,  John  Fry,  who  has 
come  to  tell  the  boy  that  his  father  has  been 
slain  by  a robber  band,  the  Doones  of  Bag- 
worthy. Big  and  little  John  wend  their  way 
homeward  sorrowfully.  It  is  while  on  this 
journey  that  the  youth  meets  a foreign-looking 
servant  woman  at  an  inn,  who  afterward  fig- 
ures prominently  in  the  story.  At  night,  when 
near  home,  they  are  compelled  to  hide  from  a 
number  of  the  villainous  Doones,  who  pass 
along  the  road  carrying  a pretty  little  girl.  The 
hero  then  tells  of  his  boyhood  days  on  the 
farm.  Going  fishing  one  day,  he  comes  into 
the  valley  of  the  Doones,  and  meets  a beauti- 
ful girl,  Lorna  Doone,  of  whom  he  straightway 
becomes  enamored,  although  he  believes  she 
is  of  the  accursed  race  that  has  slain  his  father. 
The  rest  of  the  tale  is  little  more  than  a beauti- 
ful love  story,  or  rather  a dual  love  story,  for 
Tom  Faggus,  a highwayman  and  Jonn  s own 
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first  cousin,  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  hero’s 
sister,  and  afterwards  marries  her.  Carver 
Doone,  the  strongest  man  among  all  the  vil- 
lains in  Glen  Doone,  desires  to  marry  the  beau- 
tiful maiden,  but  he  cannot,  for  Lorna  has  a 
a reciprocal  affection  for  John,  and  finally  goes 
with  him  to  his  mother’s  farm-house. 

Lord  Chief- Justice  Jeffreys  now  sends  for 
John  Ridd  to  examine  him  about  the  Doones 
of  Bagworthy.  The  terrible  Chief-Justice, 
“ whose  eyes  were  two  holes  for  the  devil  to 
glare  through,”  scores  the  mighty  John  and 
then  lets  him  return  home.  The  hero  next 
meets  the  foreign-looking  servant  woman, 
who,  it  is  proven,  was  Lorna’s  nurse  before 
the  little  girl  was  captured  by  the  Doones. 
Sometime  after  this  Lorna  is  sent  for  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  goes  up  to  London, 
where  it  is  all  made  manifest  that  she  is  not 
and  was  never  a Doone,  but  the  Lady  Lorna 
Dugal,  an  heiress  and  a beauty  fit  for  any 
duke  to  marry.  This  news  disheartens  the 
hero  in  his  hope  of  Lorna  ; it  is  now  his 
thought  that  she  will  give  up  all  her  love  for  a 
country  yokel  such  as  he.  John's  sister  Annie 
next  comes  to  tell  him,  with  many  tears,  that 
Tom  Faggus,  her  husband,  has  gone  to  wage 
war  in  Monmouth’s  cause  against  the  Catholic 
king,  James  of  England.  Rendered  desperate 
by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  his  love  for 
Lorna,  John  is  willing  to  seek  his  highwayman 
cousin  and  rescue  him  if  need  be.  It  might  be 
noted  here  that  Tom  Faggus  is  the  proud 
owner  of  a beautiful  mare,  Winnie,  and  it  is  his 
belief  that  he  will  only  die  with  her.  When  he 
has  reached  the  field  of  Sedgemoor,  where  the 
craven  Monmouth  deserts,  at  the  first  sign  of 
defeat,  his  gallant  though  deluded  soldiery, 
John  Ridd  sees  the  beautiful  mare  racing 
across  the  field  of  battle,  and  is  guided  by  her 
to  Tom  Faggus.  The  latter,  though  sorely 
wounded,  is  placed  and  bound  upon  his  horse, 


and  thus  escapes  in  safety.  John,  now  worn 
with  fatigue,  lies  down  to  sleep  in  a barn,  where 
he  is  soon  after  captured  by  Colonel  Kirke’s 
soldiers,  nick-named  “Lambs.”  Colonel  Kirke 
is  about  to  hang  our  hero  summarily,  when 
Major  Jeremy  Stickles,  the  latter’s  friend, 
rushes  up  and  manages  to  save  his  life  by  the 
use  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Jeffrey’s  name. 
John  Ridd  goes  to  London,  finds  his  Lorna  is 
still  true  in  her  devotion  to  him,  is  knighted 
by  King  James  for  an  act  of  heroism,  and  re- 
turns with  his  love  to  Plover  Barrows,  where  he 
marries  her.  When  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
just  completed.  Carver  Doone,  the  lone  sur- 
vivor of  the  Doones,  who  have  finally  been  ex- 
terminated by  the  infuriated  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood,  suddenly  appears  in  the  church 
and  shoots  Lorna.  John  Ridd  mounts  his 
horse  and  pursues  the  villain  to  a quagmire, 
where  he  strikes  him  senseless  from  his  horse 
with  the  limb  of  a tree.  Standing  near  is 
“Ensie”  Doone,  Carver’s  beautiful  little  five- 
year-old  son  ; him  our  hero  sends  away,  as  he 
does  not  wish  him  to  see  his  wicked  father 
slain.  John  and  Carver  Doone  then  fight  with 
naked  hands  ; and  just  when  the  former’s 
mighty  strength  has  gained  the  victory,  Carver 
Doone  is  sucked  in  by  the  quagmire  and  dis- 
appears forever.  Lorna  recovers  from  her 
wound,  and  thenceforth  John  Ridd  and  Lorna 
Doone  live  happily  together. 

We  have  here  given,  as  the  reader  of  Black- 
more’s  romance  will  readily  understand,  but  a 
very  meagre  synopsis  of  the  story,  and  have 
placed  stress  particularly  upon  those  incidents 
which  serve  as  the  models  of  Micah  Clarke’s  ad- 
ventures. The  plot  of  the  original  story  being- 
given,  it  should  prove  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
glib  copy  of  A.  Conan  Doyle  ; first,  because  his 
novel  is  “made  up  mosaically”  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  several  original  works  ; and  secondly, 
because  it  has  a limited  amount  of  plot  or  of 
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interest  to  recommend  it.  Some  of  the  more 
barefaced  similarities  with  Lorna  Doone  are 
the  following  : 

Both  Micah  Clarke  and  John  Ridd  are  men 
of  mighty  physical  strength.  Micah  tells  his 
own  story  as  does  his  prototype.  Says  the 
“girt  Jan,”  who  is  very  fond  of  narrating  his 
muscular  prowess  : “ I grew  four  inches  longer 

in  every  year  of  my  forming  and  a matter  of  two 
inches  wider.”  Not  to  be  outdone,  Micah  gives 
utterance  to  this  boast  : “ Every  month  added 

to  my  strength  and  stature.”  Conan  Doyle 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  making  his  Micah  as  big 
a man  as  John  Ridd  ; he  must  also  make  him  as 
old,  and  therefore  causes  him  to  be  just  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  starts  forth  to  the  war 
which  is  to  prove  the  undoing  of  the  Pretender 
Monmouth.  Having  also  won  fame  as  a pre- 
ternatural wrestler,  Micah  Clarke  experiences 
certain  adventures  before  he  joins  the  Pre- 
tender’s army,  in  company  with  his  companion) 
Decimus  Saxon.  In  these  adventures  he  meets 
a highwayman,  one  Hector  Marot,  who  is  the 
proud  owner  of  a beautiful  mare , and  declares 
life  will  scarcely  be  worth  the  living  when  she 
is  dead.  The  squattiness  of  Hector’s  stature, 
his  adventures  with  Col.  Kirke’s  “ Lambs,”  his 
daredevil  character  in  which  we  find  good-fel- 
lowship a characteristic,  his  conversation  in 
which  he  details  various  anecdotes  of  his  life  as 
a highwayman,  all  identify  him  as  a perfect  rep- 
lica, a twin-brother  of  Tom  Faggus — unless, 
indeed,  he  be  that  very  same  gentleman,  bear- 
ing a slight  disguise  and  an  alias. 

There  is  a peculiarity  in  Micah  Clarke  that 
should  not  be  overlooked — it  has  no  heroine. 
Possibly  Conan  Doyle  cannot  imitate  heroines  ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  he  denies  his  story  the  lux- 
ury of  one,  and  gives  us  Reuben  Lockarby 
instead.  There  is  a certain  treacherous  villain, 
Derrick  by  name,  who  rivals  Lockarby  in  the 
affection  of  Mistress  Ruth  Timewell,  of  whom 


the  reader  catches  a hasty  glimpse.  This  Der- 
rick is  moreover  suspected  by  good  honest 
Reuben  of  treachery  to  Monmouth’s  cause.  He 
accordingly  waits  for  the  villain  near  a quag- 
mire ; Micah  accompanies  Reuben,  and  they 
meet  a beautiful  little  five-year-old  girl,  whom 
they  send  away  as  Derrick  approaches.  Derrick 
stabs  Lockarby — the  heroine  of  the  story — and 
then  flees  for  his  life.  Micah  Clarke  pursues, 
and  when  he  is  about  to  kill  the  villain,  the  lat- 
ter sinks  into  the  quagmire  and  disappears  for- 
ever. Alas  ! good  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  alas  ! If 
this  be  not  plagiarism  of  the  most  contemptible 
kind,  then  what  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  honest 
is  plagiarism  ? 

Micah  Clarke,  after  the  defeat  of  Monmouth 
upon  the  field  of  Sedgemoor,  goes  to  sleep  in  a 
barn  and  is  captured  by  Col.  Kirke’s  “ Lambs.” 
He  is  brought  before  the  terrible  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Jeffreys,  whom  he  describes  in  almost 
the  same  language  employed  by  John  Ridd. 
Micah  is  released  by  the  cunning  of  Colonel 
Saxon,  as  was  John  Ridd  through  the  cunning  of 
Major  Jeremy  Stickles.  And  so  Conan  Doyle’s 
novel  ends. 

If  these  points  of  similarity  were  all  that 
proved  Dr.  Doyle’s  plagiarism  to  be  of  the  var- 
iety whose  principal  characteristics  is  shame- 
lessness unutterable,  his  readers  would  never- 
theless be  compelled  to  condemn  him  uncon- 
ditionally. There  is,  however,  something  even 
worse  than  all  this  ; we  mean  the  manifest 
attempt  he  has  made  to  ape  the  literary  style, 
to  acquire  the  curious  turns  of  phrase  peculiar 
to  Blackmore.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
narrative  of  Micah  Clarke  is  similar  to  that 
of  Lorna  Doone  ; and  thus  this  most  unoriginal 
author  must  also  be  convicted  of  that  species  of 
imitation  “which,”  says  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  “ is 
too  palpable  to  be  mistaken  and  which  belongs 
to  the  most  barbarous  class  of  literary  piracy  ; 
that  class  in  which,  while  the  words  of  the 
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wronged  author  are  avoided,  his  most  intangi- 
ble, and  therefore  his  least  defensible  and  least 
reclaimable  property,  is  appropriated.” 

Truly  has  the  standard  of  the  English  novel 


sunk  very  low  when  such  a novel  as  this  of  A* 
Conan  Doyle  can  be  named  a popular  work 
by  one  of  our  most  popular  authors. 

B.  M. 


BALLADE  OF  SPRINGTIME. 

Wpen  tpe  Winds  of  Marcp  pade  ceased  to  sing 
eAnd  rudely  rap  at  tpe  WindoW=pane, 

Wpen  tpe  air  pas  lost  its  icy  sting, 

Mnd  tpe  ground  is  soft  Witp  gentle  rain  ; 

Wpen  tpe  sWalloWs  return  at  tpe  Winter’s  War\e, 
eAnd  tpe  robin’s  Wpistle  sounds  mellow  ar\d  clear, 

Wper\  tpe  soft  breeze  croons  its  sootping  strain, — 
ippen  spout,  for  tpe  merry  springtime’s  pere. 

Wpen  tpe  dines  once  more  to  tpe  casement  cling, 
eAnd  tpe  frosts  of  Winter  rio  longer  remain, 

Wpen  tpe  Woods  Witp  myriad  melodies  ring, 

Mnd  tpe  Wandering  Winds  no  longer  complain  ; 
Wpen  Oder  tpe  ricp  broWn  fields  tpe  sWain 
does  sowing  tpe  crops  for  tpe  coming  year, 

Wper\  tpe  motper  birds  tpeir  your\g  broods  tfair\, — 
ippen  spout,  for  tpe  merry  Springtime’s  pere. 
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When  bee  is  abroad  on  ^aa^  Win<|, 

iAnd  the  flowers  are  blooming  ir\  Galley  and  plain 
When  the  doOe  Woos  its  mate  With  its  murmuring 
<Mnd  the  <grass  is  rich  m pasture  and  lane  ; 

Wher\  the  fountain,  fresh  from  its  Winter  pain, 
(alints  in  the  sunli<ghf  limpid  and  clear, 

oAnd  bubbles  and  leaps  and  laughs  amair\, — 
^Phen  shout,  for  the  merry  springtime’s  here. 

ENVOY. 

My  lads,  Wher\  the  breezes  softly  sin|, 

When  the  Oerdat\t  meadoWs,  or\ce  broWn  and  sere, 
fpo  the  balmy  air  their  perfumes  flin<g, 

iphen  shout,  for  the  merry  Springtime’s  here. 

fl.  <T-»  ’03. 
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Trance  and  fier  Disasters. 

BEING  A SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  THE  CAUSES  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  COMMUNE. 


IN  the  opinion  of  this  statesman,  Guizot,  the 
teacher’s  office  is  justly  one  of  the  most 
important  for  the  nation  ; it  is  he  who 
draws  forth  talent,  contributes  to  shape  char- 
acter, to  preserve  morals  and  to  foster  religious 
feelings  by  word  and  example.  With  a view  to 
fit  the  instructors  of  youth  for  their  charge, 
many  normal  or  training  schools  were  estab- 
lished, in  which  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and 
the  manner  of  teaching  were  explained.  What 
the  teachers  themselves  learned,  that  they  were 
supposed  to  teach  afterward  through  the 
whole  of  France.  Their  training,  therefore, 
both  religious  and  moral,  will  give  us  the  best 
test  of  the  character  of  the  general  primary  in- 
struction in  France  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury. The  Normal  School  was  described  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  18th  of  May,  1836, 
by  M.  Dubois,  Vice-President  of  the  royal 
council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  following 
words  : “ In  the  Normal  School  everything 

seems  wonderfully  organized.  * * * Education, 
hitherto  altogether  and  exclusively  religious, 
the  work  of  the  family  and  the  Church,  seems 
to-day  to  disappear  before  science.  Some  vague 
traditions,  often  contradictory,  are  scarcely  re- 
membered, and  we  behold  I know  not  what  de- 
plorable indifference  to  the  future  morality  of 
men  and  their  destiny  spread,  where  care  and 
anxiety  for  that  future  ought  to  be  the  first  and 
most  sacred  duty.”  Nearly  forty  years  after- 
ward, a writer  in  the  Correspondent  for  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  gives  no  better  account  of  the  same 
Normal  Schools  : “ During  about  half  a cen- 


tury,” he  says,  “ our  ministers  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion have  been  nearly  all  hostile  to  religion. 
Some  among  them  have  been  free  thinkers 
given  to  Utopias.  Their  object  has  been  to 
form  teachers  who  were  to  be  the  enemies  or  at 
least  the  rivals  of  the  clergy,  and  with  that  end 
in  view  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools.  We  believe  we  tell  nothing  new 
to  any  one,  when  we  say  that  a great  number 
of  our  teachers  have  lost  their  religious  belief 
on  the  benches  of  their  schools,  and  have  gone 
forth  from  them  with  the  conviction  that  they 
have  to  act  the  part  of  politicians  in  the  Com- 
munes, and  to  represent  what  is  called  modern 
genius  and  progress.  If  Christian  faith  and 
patriotism  have  declined  among  us,  it  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  our  teachers.”  This  result 
and  a worse  one  was  foreseen  at  the  time  by 
O’Connell.  Having  heard  of  the  educational 
law  for  France  passed  in  1833,  with  the  wisdom 
of  a Catholic  statesman  he  said  that  the  framers 
of  it  had  leagued  themselves  into  a conspiracy 
to  unchrisiianize  the  French  nation.  Under 
the  cover  of  the  hybrid  philosophy  of  Cousin, 
Jouffron  and  Damison,  Scepticism  and  Panthe- 
ism became  fashionable.  In  history,  Michelet, 
a rank  infidel,  together  with  M.  de  Saint  Priest 
and  Augustine  Thiery,  were  helping  M.  Guizot 
to  poison  the  mind  of  the  nation  with  a hatred 
for  Catholicity.  Outside  the  schools,  the  com- 
munistic doctrines  of  Owens  and  Fourrier  were 
in  vogue.  The  infidel  press  at  the  time  was 
flooding  the  country  with  calumnies  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  Eugene  Sue,  George 
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Sands,  Victor  Hugo,  Alexander  Dumas  and 
hundreds  of  others  were  corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  people  by  their  impious  writings.  To 
all  respecting  men  there  was  something  alarm- 
ing in  this  state  of  affairs  ; to  the  government 
of  Louis  Phillipe  under  Guizot  and  Thiers,  it 
was  a matter  of  indifference  ; the  domain  of 
faith  and  morals  lay  entirely  outside  the  range 
of  their  political  principles.  They  looked  to 
expediency  as  the  ground  and  law  of  their 
policy,  and  could  not,  therefore,  realize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  two  millions  of  pupils  in 
the  low,  middle  and  high  schools  of  the  nation, 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
Like  all  unprincipled  governments,  Guizot’s  ad- 
ministration had  neither  the  strong  convictions 
of  its  duties  nor  was  it  free  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  mean  jealousy.  The  power  of  the 
clergy  seemed  to  be  continually  flitting  before 
it  as  a spectre.  If  a priest  spoke  out  plainly 
in  defence  of  right  he  was  liable  to  receive  an 
advertisement  from  the  Prefect.  If  a bishop 
raised  his  voice  to  denounce  the  usurpation  of 
the  State  he  was  threatened  with  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  royal  majesty.  This  regal  re- 
gime of  the  son  of  Philip  Egalite  sometimes 
acted  the  part  of  a bully,  sometimes  that  of  a 
sneak,  outraging  consciences  by  its  efforts  to 
support  its  school  system  and  then  fawning  on 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  in  order,  if  possible, 
that  its  schemes  might  not  be  detailed  in  pub- 
lic. “ But  mankind,”  says  Mr.  Alison,  “ can 
never  for  any  length  of  time  dispense  with  re- 
ligious influence,  which  is  the  chief  engine  by 
which  the  great  majority  must  always  be  gov- 
erned, and  the  only  effect  of  separating  prim- 
ary education  from  the  Church  was  to  cause 
the  working  classes,  especially  in  towns,  to 
make  a religion  of  Socialism  and  embrace  its 
doctrines,  not  only  with  the  zeal  of  political 
party,  but  with  the  fervor  of  devout  enthusi- 
asm.” 


Already  the  rough  draft  of  the  programme 
of  the  Communists  was  drawn  up.  In  1841 
Cabot,  one  of  their  leaders,  specified  their  prin- 
ciples in  distinct  articles.  The  first  was  a pro- 
fession of  Atheism  ; the  second  decried  social 
inequality  ; the  third  asserts  that  everything  is 
by  right  for  everybody  ; and  the  fourth  “ that 
the  founding  of  property  is  the  most  baneful  of 
all  errors[and  that  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries 
of  humanity  it  is  necessary  to  re-establish  the 
community  of  goods.”  These  doctrines  were 
taught  to  the  working  classes  in  town  and 
country,  hatred  was  engendered  against  the 
higher  classes,  and  capitalists  were  denounced 
as  the  enemies  of  the  poor,  the  violators  of  the 
laws  of  society.  In  their  love  for  the  Bour- 
geoisee  the  King  and  his  ministers  were  not 
averse  to  any  opposition  shown  to  the  aristoc- 
racy. It  was  again  the  policy  of  Richelieu  re- 
vived, but  on  a lower  scale.  Guizot  and  Thiers 
were  provident  enough  in  fettering  the  Church 

fe' 

of  God,  but  had  not  a word  to  say  against  the 
organization  of  anti-Christian  and  anti-social 
clubs,  and  that  at  a time  when  luxury  was 
weakening  every  nerve  of  the  nation  and  bri- 
bery was  prevailing  in  every  department  of  the 
state. 

In  the  midst  of  this  moral  wreck  of  a great 
nation,  the  noble  Episcopacy  of  France  was 
not  found  wanting  to  its  sublime  calling.  In 
spite  of  the  threats  of  government,  bishops  in 
clear,  distinct  tones  warned  the  people  of  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  them,  and  pointed 
to  the  plague  spot  that  was  corrupting,  year 
after  year,  the  social,  moral  and  religious  life  of 
the  nation.  In  a memorial  addressed  to  the 
King  in  1844  by  the  bishops  of  the  Province  of 
Paris,  we  find  the  following  words  : “ Every 
day,  works  hostile  to  religion  are  published 
for  the  reading  of  the  studious.  These  works 
are  generally  by  professors  of  colleges  or  by 
still  higher  officials.  What  does  the  University 
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do  ? It  takes  these  writings  under  its  patronage, 
approves  and  recommends  them  ; it  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  enforce  the  reading  of  them,  and, 
pronouncing"  them  “classical  works,”  secures 
at  the  same  time  the  fortune  of  the  authors  and 
the  perversion  of  the  readers.  It  appoints  to 
its  professorships  indifferently,  men  of  every 
religion  or  men  of  no  religion  at  all.  It  has 
Protestants  to  teach  history,  Jews  to  teach 
philosophy  and  Pantheists  to  direct  and  indoc- 
trinate the  very  school  in  which  is  taught  the 
art  of  teaching.  Let  reclamation  be  made 
against  such  irreligious  tyranny,  the  University 
takes  no  notice  of  it  ; it  supports  its  men,  pro- 
motes them  to  higher  offices,  to  greater  dignity 
and  to  a more  complete  independence,  while 
they,  on  their  part,  become  more  daring  and 
more  violent.  Bishops  are  dissatisfied,  the  Uni- 
versity is  astonished  at  their  audacity  ; they 
complain,  the  University  raises  the  cry  of  scan- 
dal, and  if  it  had  its  way,  fine  and  imprisonment 
would  be  their  lot.  Not  being  able  to  do  so 
much,  it  uses  the  arms  which  it  has  and  refuses 
to  others  its  authorization  to  teach,  even  when 
they  had  the  best  testimonials.  It  has  urged 
the  minister  of  worship  to  enforce  strictly  the 
execution  of  the  ordinances,  and  instead  of  the 
liberty  that  was  promised  it  has  rendered 
heavier  the  yoke  of  its  monopoly.  Still,  sire, 
the  Bishops  have  only  protested  against  these 
doctrines,  which  have  done  more  harm  to  the 
University  than  its  greatest  enemies — doctrines 
which  at  bottom  do  not  differ  from  Atheism, 
only  because  those  who  teach  them  happily 
shrink  from  their  consequences.”  This  grave 
document,  endorsed  by  the  writings  of  many 
other  bishops,  was  confirmed  by  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  time.  The  National  (a  newspaper) 
said  : “ Primary  education,  for  which  the  Uni- 


versity is  responsible,  has  given  place  among 
us  to  the  school  of  egotism  and  premature 
corruption.” 

The  Journal  des  Debats  took  the  eclectic 
school  to  task  for  the  barreness  of  its  teaching. 
“ It'is  to-day,”  said  the  Journal , “ absolute  mas- 
ter and  mistress  of  the  living  generation.  * * * 
What  has  it  done  for  the  age  ? What  has  it 
done  for  Society  ? Where  are  its  works,  its 
monuments,  the  virtues  it  has  planted,  the  great 
characters  it  has  formed,  the  institution  it  has 
given  life?  Unfortunately,  it  is  easier  to  ask 
these  questions  than  to  answer  them.”  But 
perhaps  the  most  terrible  impeachment  of  the 
University  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Lalemand, 
professor  of  the  faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpelier.  He  gave  his  own  ex- 
perience in  his  dealing  with  University  students, 
showed  how  corruption  was  not  only  contagious 
among  them  but  even  systematically  propa- 
gated. Naturally  the  habits  contracted  by  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges  of  the  University  went  with 
them  to  their  homes.  In  the  school  of  the 
world  they  showed  what  principles  and  morals 
they  had  received  from  their  masters.  Tests 
were  daily  given  them  to  prove  their  virtue,  and 
how  their  theories  could  be  reduced  to  practical 
and  social  life.  It  was  to  be  seen  how  far 
knowledge  by  itself  could  restrain  passion  and 
whether  as  regards  the  Christian  character 
“ knowledge  is  power.”  In  this  instance,  at 
least,  according  to  M.  Charles  Dupin,  the  adage 
has  been  at  fault.  “ We  are  forced  to  avow,” 
said  this  magistrate,  “that  complete  ignorance 
is  united  to  the  least  proportion  of  crimes 
against  persons,  and  that  superior  instruction 
surpasses  all  other  inferior  grades  of  knowledge 
in  the  multiplicity  of  crimes  brought  home  to 
the  recipients  of  it,”  — R, 
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Ram  vis-a-vis,  you  re  cjuite  my  bell  e ideal. 

0nd  ah  I those  amorous  plances  that  ^ st  eal 
Bach  morninp  when  were  travelling  uptown, 
Bach  afternoon  when  you  and  $ ride  down. 

$ used  to  con  my  Horace,  ©hem  and  <i|)rip . 

$ met  you.  Rie  I for  these  dry  dops  a fip  I 
$ fancy  now  tl?e  live  Romantic  school, 

Thouph,  incidenter,  ^ m a 6lassic  fool. 

0n  thee  f)  would  a priceless  boon  bestow, 

(if>o  match  thine  eyes  or  cheeks  of  sunset  plow  ; 
Thy  lips  with  lauphter  whimpled,  if'  to  me 
0ne  plance  you  d pive,  one  maiden  courtesy. 


©h,  luckless  wish  I my  prayers  you  II  ne  er  attend, 
Re  er  from  your  throne  of  loveliness  unbend  ; 
Por  ^ m a Rordham  Rreshie  and— ah  I well, 

You  re  just  an  0d.  for  pancakes  on  the  " L. 

3.  W„  ’07. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER. 


EAR'Mr.  Editor  : — 

In  the  fulness  of  your  editorial  wisdom, 
would  you  kindly  deign  to  throw  some 
light  on  a dark  question  ? I have  a very  dear 
friend  who  is  a born  dreamer,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  has  lost  much  valuable  rest  by  night 
and  precious  time  by  day.  He  spends  his  nights 
in  dreaming  and  his  days  in  a vain  attempt  to 
interpret  his  dreams.  He  has  appealed  to  me, 
as  I do  to  you,  for  assistance  ; and  he  plies 
me  with  questions  beyond  number.  And  yet, 
numberless  though  they  be,  they  may  be  all 
reduced  to  three  heads  : the  cause,  the  remedy 
and  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 

And  first,  as  to  the  cause.  My  friend  is  anxious 
to  know  whether  dreaming  by  day  and  dream- 
ing by  night  are  specifically  different  ; whether 
the  habit  of  dreaming  be  infused  or  acquired, 
or  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other  ; 
whether  what  you  eat  by  day  and  digest  by  night 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  question  ; and 
lastly,  whether  hearing  and  seeing  and  reading 
are  not  important  factors  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  If  I attempt  to  eliminate  any  of 
these  factors,  my  opponent  draws  upon  his  own 
experience  for  an  instance  to  prove  his  posi- 
tion. To  show  the  connection  between  previous 
reading  and  subsequent  dreams,  he  likes  to 
relate  the  various  dreams  that  followed  his 
reading  of  various  cantos  in  Dante.  Of  course, 
you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  in  the  Inferno  the 
punishment  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  Thus  seers  and  fortune-tellers,  for 
daring  to  peer  into  the  future,  have  their  faces 
reversed  in  the  nether  world,  and  are  ever- 


more looking  backward  over  their  shoulders. 
Now  the  reading  of  that  particular  canto  had 
more  than  ordinary  influence  in  shaping  the 
nocturnal  visions  of  my  friend  during  the  night 
immediately  following.  He  saw  “ chesty  ” poli- 
ticians changed  into  hunchbacks,  and  stooped 
cadets  turned  into  full-breasted  soldiers,  simply 
by  wheeling  their  heads  around.  He  beheld 
weather-prophets,  who  had  predicted  sun- 
shine, drenched  with  rain  in  their  dress  suits 
and  silk  hats  ; and  again  he  noticed  that  others, 
who  had  predicted  a sudden  drop  in  the  tem- 
perature, were  sweltering  beneath  a scorching 
sun  in  fur  caps  and  buffalo  robes.  The  third 
act  of  that  unsubstantial  comedy  was  composed 
exclusively  of  students,  who  during  the  college 
days  were  so  anxious  for  the  vacations  to  arrive 
that  they  counted  the  days  and  hours  and  even 
the  minutes.  These  youths,  for  trying  to  beat 
the  pistol  and  start  for  home  ahead  of  time, 
were  turned  round  and  compelled  to  run  back- 
wards. In  this  way  the  dreaming  philosopher 
tries  to  show  that  reading  and  subsequent 
dreams  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect ; that  it  is  not  simply  a case 
of  post  hoc , but  a veritable  propter  hoc. 

And  next,  as  to  the  remedy.  The  patient  in 
question  wants  to  know  why  it  is  that  there  are 
patent  medicines  for  all  human  ills — for  all  save 
his  own.  Cancer  may  be  cured  by  radium,  con- 
sumption by  the  cold-air  treatment,  chills  by 
quinine  and  laziness  by  the  lash.  The  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  teem  with  advertisements, 
and  quabks  hold  out  hope  even  to  the  hopeless. 
Is  the  day-dreamer  or  the  night-dreamer, 
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the  wool-gatherer  or  the  castle-builder,  the 
only  man  with  an  incurable  malady  ? Why 
cannot  the  imagination  be  bridled  and  the 
fancy  disciplined  and  the  erring  mind  be 
brought  back  and  kept  under  control  even  in 
sleep  ? Verily,  there  is  a fortune  in  store  for 
some  future  inventor  who  can  apply  a remedy 
to  the  dreamers  ills. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  nocturnal 
visions.  My  friend  can  put  more  questions  in 
a hour  than  a dozen  wise  men  could  answer  in 
a day.  In  the  first  place,  he  desires  to  know  if 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  can  be  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  if  the  personal  equation  can  be 
eliminated  ; and  secondly,  whether  dreams  are 
to  be  interpreted  by  contraries  or  otherwise.  If 
you  say  that  to  believe  in  dreams  is  a form  of 
superstition,  he  cites  the  examples  of  Daniel  and 
Joseph,  and  shows  how  the  one  interpreted  the 
dream  of  Nabuchodonosor,  and  the  other  that 
of  Pharaoh.  And  then  he  adduces  numerous 
other  instances  from  Scripture  where  dreams 
meant  something.  Coming  nearer  home, 
he  points  to  several  cases  where,  to  his 
own  certain  knowledge,  dreams  played  an  im- 


portant part.  He  knew  an  old  lady  who  always 
had  a harrowing  dream  the  night  before  the 
landlord  was  to  call  for  the  rent.  Having  been 
forewarned  and  forearmed,  she  was  conveni- 
ently absent  when  the  unwelcome  visitor  called 
next  day.  He  also  knew  of  students  who  had 
the  gift  of  dreaming  in  a marked  degree,  by 
day  or  by  night,  in  school  or  out  of  it.  At 
least  the  day  scholars  turned  their  gift  to  good 
account,  for  they  always  had  a premonitory 
dream  whenever  the  prefect  sent  home  a com- 
munication inquiring  about  their  absence,  and 
thus  they  were  enabled  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  post- 
man and  intercept  the  letter  which  would  else 
have  betrayed  them. 

But  I have  already  presumed  too  much  upon 
your  space  and  patience,  Mr.  Editor,  and  so  I 
shall  close  forthwith.  If  you  or  your  staff  or 
your  numerous  correspondents  can  furnish  a 
solution  to  the  questions  propounded  by  my 
dreaming  friend,  you  will  confer  a favor  not 
only  on  him,  but  also  on  thousands  of  nameless 
fellow-sufferers.  I am,  dear  sir. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

I.  Ruhl,  Jr.,  ’05. 
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Sanctum. 

The  Prom. 

ELSEWHERE  it  is  noted  that  the  Fourth 
Annual  Fordham  Prom  will  be  held  this 
year  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  Del- 
monico’s,  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Ave. 


The  reason  that  many  of  the  students  of  former 
years  gave  for  not  attending  the  Prom  was 
that  it  came  during  the  Easter  holidays.  This 
year  the  graduate  committee  in  charge  has  fixed 
upon  a date  that  should  be  satisfactory  to  all, 
coming,  as  it  does,  nearly  a week  after  the 
holidays  are  over.  The  Alumni  Association  is 
working  hard  to  make  this  year’s  Prom  the  most 
successful  that  Fordham  has  ever  given,  and 
as  the  end  in  view,  namely,  the  closer  union  of 
Alumni  and  students  and  the  financial  better- 
ment of  Athletics,  is  one  that  appeals  to  all 
Fordhamites,  the  students  should  do  their  share 
and  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  committee  in 
charge. 

Two  gentlemen  from  the  executive  com- 
mittee visited  the  College  recently  and  left  with 
us  for  the  convenience  of  the  undergraduates  a 
number  of  tickets.  We  assured  these  gentlemen 
that  the  student  body  would  be  well  represented 
at  the  Prom,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  prove 
the  truth  of  our  assertion  and  at  the  same  time 
show  their  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater  by  attend- 
ing in  goodly  numbers. 
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The  Baseball  Rooter. 

We  want  to  urge  upon  all  the  men  in  college 


SANCTUM. 


to  get  out  this  year  and  root  for  the  baseball 
team.  A strange  request  from  a college  paper, 
some  may  say.  We  agree  with  them  ; but  it  is 
nevertheless  a very  pertinent  request,  as  all 
who  attended  last  year’s  baseball  games  will 
admit.  Last  season,  a condition  of  affairs 
existed  that  was  positively  shameful.  But  a 
handful  of  men  from  the  College  classes  could 
be  found  in  the  rooter’s  band.  The  rest  were 
dancing  attendance  on  their  friends,  or  if  not, 
might  be  found  at  the  back  of  the  grandstand 
knocking  their  heels  together — and  munching 
peanuts.  Who  did  the  rooting  ? The  loyal 
fellows  of  Second  and  Third  Divisions — the 
Prep.  School  boys.  They  had  a little  Fordham 
spirit,  and  they  showed  it.  But  this  year  we 
do  not  mean  to  be  content  with  Prep.  School 
cheering.  We  want  every  man,  day-student 
as  well  as  boarder,  to  join  the  crowd  on  the 
bleachers  and  sing  and  cheer  for  Fordham;  and 
when  the  team  needs  encouragement,  let  them 
get  it,  not  alone  from  boyish  voices,  but  in  the 
round  full  tones  that  bespeak  the  college  man. 
AVill  your  friends  think  less  of  you  if  you  leave 
them,  for  the  moment,  to  cheer  your  team  to 
victory  ? Assuredly  not,  if  they  are  of  the  kind 
whose  friendship  is  worth  keeping.  So  again 
we  say  : Come  out  and  root  ! — and,  verilv,  we 
add  : Woe  unto  him  who  rooteth  not  ! 

On  to  Canossa. 

On  Wednesday,  March  ioth,  a bill  repealing 
the  law  that  excluded  the  Jesuits  from  Ger- 
many passed  the  German  Bundesrath,  and  thus 
disappeared  the  last  of  the  notorious  Falck 
Laws,  a blot  on  an  otherwise  glorious  page  of 
German  history.  For  years  the  great  Centre 
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Party,  whose  unique  position  makes  it  indis- 
pensable to  the  government,  has  been  laboring 
for  the  restoration  to  Catholics  of  their  just  and 
inalienable  rights.  Their  long  fight  has  at  last 
been  won,  and  in  felicitating  Catholics  upon  the 
restoration  to  the  Jesuits  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  in  Germany,  we  must  not  slight,  as 
some  Catholic  papers  seem  to  do,  the  fact  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  powerful  stand  taken  by  the 
Catholics  themselves,  not  only  the  Jesuits,  but 
every  other  religious  order  barred  from  Ger- 
many by  the  May  Laws  would  still  be  under 
the  ban.  So  in  lauding  Chancellor  Von  Buelow 
and  his  royal  master,  the  Emperor  William,  let 
us  not  forget  the  men  who  really  forced  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  Catholics  upon  a 
reluctant  government. 

When  we  consider  the  results  attained  in 
Germany,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  rights  of  Catholics  are  neglected  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  we  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves. 


N.  B. — The  Monthly’s  business  manager  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  given  orders  to  drop  several 
from  the  mailing  list  who  are  subscribers  in 
name  but  not  in  reality.  Due  notice  will  be 
served  on  the  remaining  tardy  ones,  lest  they 
also  forget  us.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark 
here  that  the  Monthly,  like  every  other  publi- 
cation, is  supported  not  by  the  subscribers  but 
by  its  advertisers.  This  is  a point  that  the 
friends  of  the  Monthly  are  likely  to  forget. 
We  beg  to  remind  them  of  it,  and  to  solicit  for 
all  who  advertise  in  the  Monthly  the  support 
and  patronage  of  our  friends. 

T.  J.  A.  M.,  ’04. 
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Ibon.  William  IRussell  Grace. 


IN  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Russell 
Grace  the  College  has  lost  an  old  and  tried 
friend]  and  benefactor.  The  Fordham 
Monthly  of  October,  1901,  published  a detailed 
sketch  of  Mr.  Grace’s  career,  which  terminated 
so  happily  and  peacefully  on  Monday,  March 
2 1st.  Our  readers  also  know  that  Mr.  Grace’s 
connection  with  our  College  and  interest  in  our 
special  work  date  from  the  rectorship  of  his  in- 
timate friend,  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.  During 
the  years  1882,  ’83  and  ’84  he  was  the  donor  of 
three  yearly  scholarships  for  a boarding  student, 
and  was  the  bestower  of  many  other  favors 
whose  secret  was  kept  by  Father  Dealy.  In 
1890  he  is  noted  among  the  most  generous  con- 
tributors to  the  Hughes  Statue  fund,  and  in 
August,  1901,  he  gave  the  College  the  sum  of 
$10,000  to  found  six  day-student  scholarships 
in  memory  of  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Grace,  who  was  the 
first  Catholic  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  that  he 
had  been  not  only  the  most  upright  and  faith- 
ful mayor  which  this  city  had  for  many  years, 
but  one  of  the  best  the  city  ever  had.  The 
same  eulogium  is  applicable  to  his  private  and 
business  life.  Nor  did  his  evident  worldly  suc- 
cess turn  him  as  it  does  so  many  feeble  and 
small  minds  from  the  praise  and  worship  of  the 


Giver  of  every  good  gift.  He  was  ever  a loyal 
and  devoted  son  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  his 
unswerving  fidelity  and  unostentatious  charity 
well  deserved  the  title  of  Chevalier,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  A more 
precious  recognition  of  his  faith  and  life  is  seen 
in  the  Divine  favor  shown  at  the  last  moments 
when,  in  the  presence  of  the  sorrowing  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  fortified  by  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church  and  assisted  by  God’s  priest,  his 
devoted  pastor,  his  soul  returned  to  its  Creator. 

The  simplicity  that  marked  Mr.  Grace’s  life 
also  characterized  his  funeral.  No  flowers 
were  permitted,  no  eulogy  was  pronounced. 
Fordham  was  well  represented  at  the  Solemn 
Requiem.  The  Fordhamites  present'  were  : 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  ’67,  LL.  D.,  Rev. 
James  Dougherty,  ’63,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rev. 
Fr.  Rector,  the  Celebrant  and  Ministers  of  the 
Mass,  who  were  the  Rev.  Doctor  Brann,  ’57, 
Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Peter  J. 
O’Carroll,  S.  J.,  and  the'Hon.  Thos.  B.  Connery, 
’53,  Judge  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  and  others. 

We  sincerely  condole  with  the  bereaved 
members  of  Mr.  Grace’s  family.  Our  prayers 
shall  follow  the  departed  soul  both  for  its  peace 
and  for  the  intentions  which  are  its  dearest 
wishes. 


DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 
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DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

r.  a.  11. 

IT  has  been  decided  to  hold  a public  debate 
under  the  auspices  of  the  above  society  on 
April  27th.  The  question  has  been  selected 
and  will  be  announced  shortly.  The  prelim- 
inaries will  be  held  some  time  this  month  and 
the  speakers  named  for  the  finals. 

At  the  last  meeting  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements presented  its  report,  which  was 
accepted.  The  committee  for  the  selection  of 
a suitable  pin  to  be  worn  by  members  was  in- 
structed to  procure  designs  and  submit  them  to 
the  society. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  through  the 
generosity  of  a kind  patron  a medal  has  been 
donated,  to  be  awarded  the  one  adjudged  the 
best  in  the  public  debate.  We  are  reluctantly 
obliged  to  withhold,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  thus  comes  to  our 
assistance. 

Among  those  who  have  received  honorable 
mention  for  their  efforts  in  the  l\  A.  U.  during 
the  year  are  Haffy,  Reynaud,  Kraft,  Maher, 
Murray,  Sweeney,  Flannery,  Sullivan,  Healy, 
Martin  and  McLaughlin. 

The  following  are  the  aspirants  for  places  in 
the  public  debate  : Messrs.  Martin,  Healy, 
Martin,  Murray,  Maher,  Sullivan,  McNally, 
Sweeney  and  Flannery. 

The  question  debated  on  March  12th  was  : 
Resolved — “ That  the  negro  is  unfit  for  suffrage.” 
Messrs.  Murray  and  McLaughlin  for  the  affirm- 
ative, and  Messrs.  Sweeney  and  Flannery  for 
negative.  The  affirmative  won  on  the  merits 
of  the  debate  ; negative  on  the  question. 

The  second  question  of  the  month  in  reg- 
ular debate  was  : Resolved — “ That  Russia,  be- 
ing a Christian  power,  should  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  United  States  in  her  present  war  with 
Japan.”  Messrs.  McNally  and  Sullivan  for 


affirmative,  Messrs.  Healy  and  Kennedy  for 
negative.  The  speakers  occupied  the  full  period 
and  a vote  was  not  taken. 

H.  V.  S.,  ’05,  Eng. 

St.  John’s. 

The  Treasurer  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society 
reports  the  following  contributions  to  the  fund 
intended  to  establish  a debating  medal  : — 


Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Parley,  '65 $50.00 

Hon.  Herbert  G.  Squiers,  A.  M.,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Cuba  50.00 

Rev.  James  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ’63 25.00 

Hon.  John  J.  Brady,  ”72  10.00 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin, ’88 10.00 

Rev.  Edward. M.  Hayes,  ’95 10.00 

Hon.  Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88 10.00 

Mr.  E.  P.  Murphy 10.00 

Rev.  John  A.  Wagner,  ’71 10.00 

Mr.  N.  Harper  Steward  (0.  P.) 10.00 

Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87 5.00 

Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  LL.  D 25.00 

Mrs.  John  Dunn 25.00 

Mr.  Timothy  J.  M.  Murray,  ’92 10.00 

Mr.  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03 15.00 


Checks  may  be  sent  to  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Mahony,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Society,  or  to 
the  undersigned. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr., 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


THE  COMING  CONCERT. 

WHAT  promises  to  be  the  best  concert 
given  this  season  by  the  Glee,  Banjo 
and  Mandolin  Clubs  will  be  presented 
at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  57th  Street  and  7th  Av- 
enue, on  Wednesday  evening,  April  27th.  The 
clubs  are  stronger  in  number  than  ever  before 
and  new  artists  have  been  discovered  whose 
presence  was  hitherto  unsuspected.  A bass 
soloist  will  make  his  first  appearance  in  the  Glee 
Club  and  a cornet  solo  will  add  variety  to  the 
evening’s  entertainment.  We  heard  some  one 
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say  the  other  day  that  he  never  cared  much  for 
the  cornet  until  he  heard  “ Cove  ” play  it. 

The  College  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Halm,  will  render  a few  selections 
before  the  concert  and  during  the  intermis- 
sions. 

New  glees,  new  solos,  new  banjo  and  man- 
dolin selections  are  being  rehearsed.  “ Lively 
music  ” will  be  the  order  of  the  evening,  and 
old  college  glees  will  intermingle  with  the  lat- 
est and  best  of  this  year’s  popular  melodies.  A 
well-filled  house  is  assured  ; tickets  are  already 
in  demand.  It  is  probable  thatja  larger  hall  will 
be  engaged  next  year.  The  Christmas  concert 
in  Armory  Hall  and  the  February  concert  in 
Jersey  City  have  given  to  the  various  clubs  a 
confidence  that  is  doing  much  to  bring  out  the 
full  strength  of  the  more  timid  members  ; and 
when  the  curtain  rises  in  Carnegie  Lyceum  on 
April  27th  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  a thoroughly  enjoyable  evening.  This  will 
be  the  final  concert  of  the  musical  clubs  for 
this  college  year. 

THE  FORDHAM  PROM,  1904. 

WE  have  just  received  word  that  the  fourth 
annual  Fordham  “ Prom  ” is  to  be  held 
this  year  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  and 
the  place  is  Delmonico’s,  44th  St.  and  5th  Ave. 


In  former  years  the  “Prom”  was  held  on 
the  Wednesday  evening  immediately  following 
Easter,  but  this  year,  for  excellent  reasons,  no 
doubt,  the  executive  committee  has  changed 
the  date.  As  this  is  the  social  event  of  the 
Fordham  year  and  practically  the  only  time 
when  the  undergraduates  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  “Old  Boys”  on  an  equal 
footing,  the  student  attendance  should  be  large. 
A general  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the 
student  body  to  be  present,  and  as  the  number  of 
tickets  is  to  be  limited,  all  are  urged  to  make 
application  at  once  for  such  tickets  as  they  de- 
sire. 

The  graduate  committee  in  charge  is  as 
follows  : 


John  E.  Kelley,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
222  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


R.  Delli  Pa< 

Francis  O’Neill 
Robert  E.  McDonnell 
Gerald  J.  Barry 
James  A.  Treacy 

S.  St.  John  MePartland 
John  F.  Joyce 
Leo  J.  O’Donovan 
John  J.  McGowan,  M.  D. 
Hon.  John  J.  Dunn 

T.  Joseph 


i,  Secretary. 

Rev.  D.  H.  O’Dwyer 
John  Dempsey 
John  E.  daily 
Arthur  McAleenan 
John  McAleenan 
James  N.  Butler,  M.  D. 
Fritz  Williams 
Albert  Michaud 
Kenyon  Fortescne 
>nnn,  M.  D. 


FORDHAM  OBITUARIES. 
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REV.  THOMAS  F.  MeMANUS,  ’82. 

WE  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Rev. 

Thomas  F.  McManus,  ’82.  The  Rev- 
erend gentleman  died  on  Feb.  20th, 
at  the  rectory  of  St.  Lucy’s  Church,  New  York. 
Fr.  McManus  was  the  son  of  the  late  Captain 
Thomas  McManus,  a retired  builder  of  this 
city,  and  was  born  in  1862.  He  was  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Montreal, 
and  at  Fordham,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1882.  While  here  he  became  an  expert  violin- 
ist, and  organized  and  for  several  years  led  the 
College  orchestra.  Fr.  McManus  entered  the 
American  College,  Rome,  in  1882,  making  his 
course  there  despite  varying  health.  He  was 
ordained  in  May,  1887,  at  St.  John  Lateran’s. 
While  in  Rome  Father  McManus’  skill  on  the 
violin  caused  him  to  be  summoned  on  several 
occasions  to  play  before  Pope  Leo  and  the  Car- 
dinals. 

After  his  ordination  Fr.  McManus  was  as- 
signed to  St.  Bernard’s  Church,  West  14th 
Street,  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
years.  Then  he  was  assigned  to  St.  Joseph’s 
Church  in  Washington  Place,  and  while  there 
spent  much  time  in  offices  of  charity  to  the  in- 
jured and  dying  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital.  In 
the  Fall  of  1901  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rec- 
torship of  St.  Joseph’s,  Rossville,  S.  I. 

Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  sung  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  23d,  in  St.  Lucy’s  Church.  Rev.  Father 
Rector  and  several  members  of  the  alumni  were 
present  at  the  services.  Rev.  Daniel  Cunnion, 
assistant-Rector  at  St.  Augustine’s,  preached 
an  eloquent  eulogy.  To  the  latter  Reverend 
gentleman,  a warm  personal  friend  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a fellow  student  at  Rome  of  the 


departed,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  data 
regarding  our  deceased  alumnus. 

Fr.  McManus,  though  of  a modest,  retiring 
nature,  did  yeoman  service  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Bernard,  two  of  the  most 
arduous  parishes  in  the  city.  His  tastes  were 
refined,  and  by  reason  of  his  careful  education 
and  sound  training  he  leaned  to  the  classic 
and  the  beautiful.  He  was  a master  of  the 
violin,  an  accomplishment  which  portrayed 
his  finer  traits.  He  was  generous  to  a fault, 
homely  in  sense  and  humor,  ever  genial,  a true 
priest,  and  a very  loyal  friend. 

He  died  beloved  of  his  people,  leaving  them 
a beautiful  temple  and  accessories,  the  result 
of  his  careful  management ; but  more  precious 
still,  the  legacy  of  an  honored  name  and  a life 
redolent  with  good  deeds.  R.  I.  P. 


FRANK  J.  WEAKLEY,  >93,  ENG. 

AT  the  Scranton  Hospital,  on  January  23d, 
died  Frank  J.  Weakley,  ’93,  Eng.  The 
news  of  the  death  of  this  well-beloved 
son  of  Fordham  will  come  as  a shock  to  many, 
for  no  intimation  had  been  received  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  all  who  knew  him  will  mourn  him. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  January  25th,  the 
services  being  conducted  in  St.  Patrick’s,  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  Rev.  Father  Bradley  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s 
College  officiated. 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Weakley  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  thus  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  a father  famed  in  that  profession.  He  was 
rapidly  making  a name  in  his  chosen  avoca- 
tion when  he  was  suddenly  called  away. 

R.  I.  P. 
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news  of  the  month. 


Through  the  Rev.  Henry'Dum- 
Late  bach,  S.  J.,  President  of  St. 

Benefactions  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  111., 
a gift  of  $900  has  been  received 
to  establish  a scholarship  fund  in  memory  of 
Rev.  Nicholas  Hanrahan,  S.  J.,  a former  Ford- 
ham  treasurer  of  happy  memory. 

Father  Hanrahan  was  born  in  Wexford,  Ire- 
land, on  the  31st  of  October,  1831.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  Sept.  12th,  1853,  in  the 
novitiate  at  St.  Acheul,  France.  Coming  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  in  1857,  he  acted  as 
an  assistant  prefect  until  1859,  when  he  began 
the  study  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Mon- 
treal. The  year  1861  was  spent  in  the  Boston 
scholasticate,  and  1863  found  him  again  at 
Fordham  as  a student  of  theology.  After 
ordination  he  entered  upon  his  life  work  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  as  teacher,  prefect 
and  treasurer.  The  duties  of  the  last-named 
position  were  faithfully  discharged  by  him 
from  1874  to  1891,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  years — 1888-1889 — which  were  devoted  to 
zealous  parish  labors  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

On  April  9th,  1891,  fortified  by  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  and  prayerfully  aided  in 
his  last  moments  by  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J., 
Father  Nicholas  Hanrahan  peacefully  passed 
away.  Students  of  the  seventies  and  eighties 
recall  the  very  kindly  Father  Hanrahan,  “ Old 
Nick,”  as  an  old  friend  and  a famous  repository 
of  Fordham  memories.  May  he  rest  in  peace! 

The  modest  donor  of  the  $900  fund  has 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  is  materially 


aiding  the  cause  of  Catholic  collegiate  edu- 
cation, for  which  his  departed  friend,  Fr.  Han- 
rahan, toiled  so  long  and  well. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
donation  of  $500  for  our  new  building  from 
a very  generous  clerical  benefactor,  who  will 
not  permit  his  name  to  be  mentioned.  The 
recording  angel  has  had  several  previous  gifts 
of  like  value  to  credit  to  the  same  benefactor’s 
account.  And  we  know  that  these  secure  in- 
vestments will  hereafter  yield  the  charitable 
donor  the  highest  possible  interest. 

At  the  close  of  the  present 
Golden  Jubilee  month  the  Rev.  Pius  Massi, 

S.  J.,  Spiritual  Director  at  Ford- 
ham College,  N.  Y.  City,  will  commemorate 
the  golden  jubilee  of  his  admission  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus. 

As  Father  Massi’s  father  was  a member  of 
the  papal  household,  on  July  8th,  1836,  Pius 
Massi  had  the  rare  privilege  of  being  born  in 
the  Vatican.  Baptized  and  confirmed  in  St. 
Peter’s,  Rome,  he  completed  his  preparatory 
and  classical  studies  at  the  Roman  College. 
Becoming  a Jesuit  novice  on  March  24th,  1854, 
he  underwent  in  Rome  the  usual  Jesuit  train- 
ing in  the  classics  and  in  natural  and  scholastic 
philosophy.  Having  taught  grammar  at  Spo- 
leto  and  Ferrara,  Italy,  he  was  transferred  to 
Ecuador,  South  America,  as  professor  of  phil- 
osophy. Towards  the  end  of  his  theological 
course  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
Quito,  Ecuador.  For  seventeen  years  after- 
ward the  latter  country  and  Panama  were  the 
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scene  of  Fr.  Massi’s  labors  as  professor,  mis- 
sionary and  pastor.  Coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1883,  he  did  pastoral  duty  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  whence  he  came 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  N.  Y. 
City.  The  chief  memorial  of  his  fifteen  years’ 
work  in  St.  Ignatius’  parish  is  its  Young  Ladies’ 
Sodality,  which  he  organized  on  Dec.  8th,  1890. 
Under  Father  Massi’s  fostering  care  this  so- 
ciety grew  in  numbers  and  influence  until  it 
became  the  most  notable  sodality  of  young 
ladies  in  New  York  City.  During  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  stay  in  St.  Ignatius’  Church 
Father  Massi  was  also  chaplain  of  Hart’s  Island, 
N.  Y.  City.  In  March,  1903,  he  succeeded  the 
late  Rev.  Maurice  Ronayne,  S.  J.,  at  Fordham 
College. 

We  extend  to  the  Rev.  jubilarian  our  hearty 
congratulations. 

Our  congratulations  are  due 
’90  Mr.  Kenyon  J.  Fortescue,  ’90, 

on  his  appointment  as  one  of 
the  N.  Y.  City  Corporation  Counsel’s  Assis- 
tants. 

In  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
A Non-Com-  of  February  25th,  we  note  that 
batant  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick, 
who  sailed  some  weeks  previ- 
ous for  his  see  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  was 
among  those  captured  when  the  steamship 
Korea  was  seized  by  the  Japanese.  No  doubt 
the  good  bishop  has  succeeded  ere  this  in  con- 
vincing his  captors  that  at  present  at  least  he 
is  a non-combatant.  No  further  news  of  Bishop 
Hendrick  has  reached  us  since  the  date  of  the 
above  item,  but  by  this  time  he  has  assumed 
charge  of  his  diocese  in  Cebu. 


On  Friday,  March  4th,  Rev.  H. 
Lecture  by  Dr.  G.  Ganss,  D.  D.,  of  the  Harris- 
Ganss  burg  diocese,  spoke  in  Armory 
Hall  before  the  faculty  and 
students.  His  subject  was  The  Indian  and 
what  we  owe  to  him.  Father  Ganss  contrast- 
ed the  position  of  the  Indian  in  the  countries 
settled  by  the  Latin  races  and  those  conquered 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  conduct  of  the  lat- 
ter toward  the  Indian  is  summed  up  in  the 
statement  made  concerning  the  Puritan  settlers 
that,  “ First  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
then  upon  the  Aborigines.” 

The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  Indian  himself  and  to  trace  the 
train  of  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  es- 
tablishment, under  the  authority  of  General 
Grant,  of  mission  schools  among  the  Indians. 
He  spoke  of  the  success  of  these  schools,  the 
sudden  withdrawal  by  the  Government  of  its 
support,  and,  finally,  when  all  seemed  darkest, 
the  gallant  sacrifice  made  by  Sister  Catherine 
Drexel  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  schools  since 
then  by  means  of  funds  supplied  by  this  noble 
woman. 

The  reverend  lecturer  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  gave  us  a new  insight  into  the  Indian’s 
character  and  brought  vividly  home  to  us  the 
fact  that  we  owe  to  the  red  man  a debt  of 
justice  that  we  will  find  it  hard  to  pay.  Dr. 
Ganss,  we  are  told,  has  been  very  successful  in 
his  mission. 

A “ Cadet’s  Handbook  ” re- 
Captain  LocK-  cently  published  by  Captain 
wood  s Book  j0hn  a.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  Army, 
Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and 
Commandant  of  the  cadet  battalion  at  Ford- 
ham,  is  a very  interesting  and  instructive  work. 
Military  schools  and  colleges  where  only  the 
elementary  principles  of  military  science  are 
taught  will  find  in  Captain  Lockwood’s  work 
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an  excellent  text-book.  It  is  not  a tactics  book. 
It  is  rather  a book  of  information  concerning 
military  matters.  The  chapters  that  seem 
likely  to  prove  most  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  are  those  on  “ First  Aid  to  the  Injured,” 

“ Military  Hygiene  ”and  the  “ National  Guard.” 
The  composition  and  organization  of  the  army 
and  the  United  States  Academy  at  West  Point 
are  each  treated  in  a separate  chapter.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
elements  of  military  engineering,  which  the 
captain  handles  in  an  interesting  and  masterly 
manner. 

The  work  throughout  is  copiously  and  appro- 
priately illustrated  with  diagrams  and  cuts 
from  army  life.  The  “ Cadet’s  Handbook  ” is 
being  used  as  a. text-book  by  the  tactics  class 
here,  and  the  officers  of  the  battalion  find  it  of 
great  assistance  in  many  ways. 

The  Lenten  season  generally 
Visitors  brings  to  Fordham,  at  least  for 
a brief  visit,  those  of  our  old 
professors  who  are  making  their  tertianship  at 
the  Novitiate.  This  year  has  been  no  excep- 
tion in  that  respect.  Among  the  professors  of 
recent  years  who  have  dropped  in  upon  us 
during  the  past  few  weeks  we  may  mention 
Rev.  Maurice  E.  Prendergast,  S.  J.,  Perfect  of 
Discipline  last  year,  and  Rev.  Fathers  McDon- 
nell, Brown  and  Carney,  S.  J.  Rev.  Father 
Harmon,  S.  J.,  spent  several  days  at  Fordham 
earlier  in  the  month. 

James  P.  McNally,  ’92,  came  to 
*92  visit  us  recently.  He  had  jour- 

neyed from  Pittsburg  to  attend 
the  Alumni  banquet,  but  could  not  resist  the 
charms  of  his  old  college  and  so  gave  up  the 
greater  part  of  a day  in  reviving  old  scenes 
and  memories  here.  Mr.  McNally,  from  all 
we  can  learn,  might  claim  the  honor  of  having 


been  one  of  the  most  popular  men  during  his 
student  days  at  Fordham.  From  the  records 
we  learn  that  there  was  hardly  an  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  student  body  that  was  not  offered 
him.  To-day  he  is  a partner  in  the  great  wool- 
len house  of  James  A.  McNally  & Sons  in  Pitts- 
burg. 

However  Fordhamites  past  and 
*95  present  may  be  divided  on  the 

question  of  the  Russian-Japan- 
ese  war, ‘one  O.  F.  is  for  Russia,  first,  last  and 
always.  He  is  Mr.  Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95,  who 
has  been  recently  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the 
Rossia  Insurance  Company. 

Of  Fordham’s  M.  D.’s  of  the 
’99-’01  younger  generation,  three  re- 
cent graduates,  Drs.  Paul 
Dolan,  ’99,  John  J.  McGowan,  ’99,  and  Joseph 
Sinnott,  ex-’oi,  are  located  in  the  city.  Dr. 
McGowan  is  at  Fordham  Hospital,  and  Drs. 
Dolan  and  Sinnott  at  St.  Vincent’s.  Dr.  Sinnott 
made  an  enviable  record  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated with  honor  last  year.  His  position  on 
the  staff  of  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  was  won  in 
competitive  examination  over  fifty  other  young 
physicians. 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  A.M., 
*01  visited  the  Sanctum  recent- 

ly. Mr.  Haggerty,  who  was 
Editor  of  the  Monthly  in  his  Senior  year, 
brings  us  excellent  reports  of  all  the  Fordham 
men  who  are  studying  with  him  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary,  Dunwoodie. 

Mr.  Edward  McGuire,  who  left 
Ex-'OS  the  Sophomore  Class  last  year 

to  accept  a position  as  reporter 
on  the  New  York  American,  is  now  on  the  Staff 
of  th t Tammany  Times. 
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The  Rev.  William  J.  Doherty, 
’62  S.  J.,  '62,  is  preacher  of  the 

Lenten  course  in  the  Gcsu,  Montreal. 

The  members  of  the  Glee  Club 
’00  were  returning  from  their  con- 

cert in  Jersey  City  several 
weeks  ago,  and  as  the  ferry-boat  was  nearing 
the  Twenty-third  Street  slip  some  one  started 
a college  song.  Hearing  behind  him  a deep 
rich  voice  joining  in  the  chorus,  the  “Old 
Timer  ” turned  and  beheld  none  other  than 
Mr.  James  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’oo.  The  recognition 
was  mutual,  and  for  a few  brief  minutes  the 
college  friends  were  back  again  in  the  good  old 
days  before  the  war,  we  mean  the  Spanish  war. 
Mr.  O’Neill,  has  adopted  the  stage  as  his  pro- 
fession and  is  a member  of  his  father’s  com- 
pany. 

The  question  for  the  public  de- 
Public  Debate  bate  has  been  announced  and 
the  debaters  assigned.  The  de- 
bate will  take  place  on  April  14th,  and  the  ques- 
tion reads:  Resolved — “That  the  Government 
was  justified  in  recognizing  the  independence  of 
Panama.”  The  affirmative  will  be  upheld  by 
Messrs.  T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’04,  and  Francis 
V.  Oliver,  ’05,  while  Messrs.  Armin'J.  Sibbel,  04, 
and  Richard  Baker,  ’06,  will  attack  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  The  topic  is’timely,  and, 
as  this  is  the  first  of  the  prize  debates  and  the 
speakers  are  very  evenly  matched,  we  look  for- 
ward to  a close  and  interesting  contest. 

Much  to  our  regret  we  learn  that 
Delay  on  the  new  building  will  probably 
Building  not  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  summer.  The  contractors 
had  promised  to  finish  their  work  long  before 
the  end  of  June,  and  the  graduating  class  had 
looked  forward  to  gracing  the  new  auditorium 
on  Commencement  day.  But  hoary  old  winter 
andjiis  faithful  ally,  the  walking  delegate,  have 


decreed  otherwise,  and  not  until  September 
may  we  hope  to  use  the  new  hall. 

The  building  still  stands  as  the  workmen 
left  it  at  Christmas  time.  Work  upon  it  will  be 
resumed  when  weather  and  labor  unions  permit. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Francis 
’96  O’Neill,  ’96,  on  the  happy  event 
which  enabled  him  to  make  ap- 
plication in  advance  for  his  son’s  registration  at 
Fordham. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Morgan 
’72  O’Brien,  ’72,  and  Dr.  James  J. 
’84  Walsh,  ’84,  recently  lectured 

before  the  Literary  Society  at 
the  Seminary,  Dunwoodie. 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph. 

Ph.  D.,  ’01  D.,  ’01,  informs  us  that  he  has 

removed  his  office  to  27  William 
Street,  New  York  City,  where  he  will  continue 
the  general  practice  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Thomas  Minahan,  ’74,  Pres- 
’74  ident  of  the  American  Fed- 

eration of  Catholic  Societies, 
paid  us  his  first  visit  since  coming  to  reside  in 
New  York,  on  the  13th.  After  seeing  the  Rev. 
Rector,  Mr.  Minahan  started  on  a tour  of  the 
College  buildings  and  grounds,  just  to  recall  old 
memories.  Afterward  he  attended  chapel  ex- 
ercises and  dined  in  the  Faculty  building.  Mr. 
Minahan  is  now  Assistant  Treasurer  off  the 
Morton  Trust  Company  in  the  City. 

Dr.  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  was 
’90  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  ban- 
quet of  Bronx  Council,  K.  of 
C.,  on  the  evening  of  March  1 7th.  He  respond- 
ed to  the  toast,  “The  Ubiquitous  Gael.” 

Rev.  P.  J.  Cunniffe,  C.  SS.  R., 
’84  ’84,  delivered,  on  the  17th  of 

March,  a Gaelic  panegyric  of  St.  Patrick. 

T.  M.,  ’04. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 

BASEBALL  is  the  talk  of  the  hour,  and  a 
worthy  topic  it  is.  Fordham,  we  have 
reason  to  hope,  will  be  well  represented 
on  the  diamond  this  year.  Practice  is  going  on 
in  the  cage  every  afternoon,  and  the  men  have 
shown  up  very  well.  “ Swifty,”  or  “ the  man 
with  the  iron  arm,”  while  batting  in  the  cage 
some  few  days  ago,  hit  the  ball  with  such  force 
that  he  drove  it  through  the  canvas.  Four  or 
five  hits  of  this  nature,  without  doubt,  will  en- 
sure Fordham’s  victory  on  the  26th,  provided 
the  snow  has  vanished  by  that  day.  The 
Varsity  men  of  last  year  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition, with  the  exception  of  Dady,  who  is  laid 
up  with  a bad  arm.  We  expect  soon  to  see 
him  out  in  uniform.  Among  the  new  men 
there  is  a goodly  number  of  promising  players, 
and  this  fact  helps  along  our  expectations  for 
a successful  season  for  the  “ Scrougers.” 

A little  incident  is  told  of  a certain  gentle- 
man who  attended  a play  not  long  ago.  After 
taking  his  seat,  he  opened  the  programme  and 


stared  at  the  first  feature  of  the  entertainment 
for  fully  two  minutes.  Finally  he  turned  to  his 
companion,  showed  him  the  programme,  and 
pointing  to  the  cause  of  his  bewilderment, 
spoke  thus  : “ Say,  old  fellow,  I have  seen  this 
act  before.”  His  friend  looked  up  at  his  in- 
quisitor, who  was  as  serious  as  an  owl,  and  burst 
into  a fit  of  laughter.  “ Are  you  crazy?”  he 
said  ; “ of  course  you  have  seen  that  act  before  ; 
that  is  the  Overture.” 

Track  athletics  are  in  a prosperous  condi- 
tion. There  has  not  been  an  indoor  Meet  in 
New  York  City  this  year  where  Fordham  was 
not  represented  and  where  Fordham  men  did 
not  win  in  at  least  one  or  two  events.  Now 
everything  points  to  a successful  athletic  car- 
nival on  the  16th  of  April,  and  each  and  every 
one  is  expected  by  his  presence  to  make  it 
what  the  Athletic  Association  and  Ford- 
hamites  in  general  desire  it  to  be — “ the  best 
athletic  Meet  of  the  year.”  This  topic,  how- 
ever, will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  Athletic 
column. 
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A certain  member  of  the  Senior  class  was 
standing  on  the  north  side  of  Senior  Hall  the 
other  day,  when  a small  boy  approached  him. 
Of  course  the  latter  was  very  willing  to  start  a 
conversation  with  the  wise  looking  Senior,  in 
order  to  get  some  information  which  he  might 
convey  to  his  comrades  in  the  Hall,  regarding 
baseball,  basket-ball,  the  Meet,  etc.  Both 
were  deeply  interested  in  their  conversation 
when  “ A ” came  walking  out  of  the  Manor 
building.  “ A ” played  centre-rush  for  the 
Fordham  eleven  the  last  time  we  played  Col- 
umbia. The  little  fellow  casually  turned  in 
the  direction  in  which  “A”  was  going  and 
seriously  remarked  : “ There  goes  the  Western 
Hemisphere.” 

The  Annual  Concert  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  April. 
Regular  rehearsals  will  commence  on  Friday, 
March  18th.  Avery  select  programme  is  being 
prepared,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  column. 

Some  few  men  in  the  Division  are  seriously 
deliberating  whether  they  shall  send  for  a 
“ How  to  grow  tall  ” machine,  or  remain  as 
they  are.  It  is  unwise  to  write  in  any  form  or 
shape  for  aid  advertised  in  some  papers.  The 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  new  invention  have 
surely  heard  the  old  stories  about  the  man  who 
was  continually  corresponding  with  advertising 
firms.  This  man  on  a certain  occasion  read 
about  a firm  sending  out  crop  secrets  for  fifty 
two-cent  stamps.  He  sent  the  required  num- 
ber of  stamps  to  find  out  how  to  raise  turnips 
successfully.  Some  days  after,  this  answer 
reached  him  : “ Just  take  hold  of  the  tops  and 
pull.”  This  experience,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  our  friend,  for  not  long  after  he  wrote 
to  another  firm,  inclosing  one  dollar  in  the  let- 
ter, to  find  out  “ How  to  get  rich.”  The  reply 
came  by  return  mail,  “ Work  like  a horse  and 
never  spend  a cent.”  He  followed  this  advice 


for  some  years,  and  finally  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  get  married.  He  wrote  to  a “Suc- 
cessful Marriage  ” firm  to  learn  “ how  to  make 
an  impression,”  and  enclosed  thirty-four  two- 
cent  stamps.  After  some  days  of  waiting  he 
received  a souvenir  postal  card  saying  : “ Stand 
on  a pan  of  dough.” 

Moral  for  our  friends  : Better  be  short  of 
stature  than  short  of  money. 

The  Parthenian  Sodality  held  their  semi-an- 
nual elections  during  the  last  week  of  February. 
The  results  were  as  follows  : Prefect,  Thomas 
McCormick  ; 1st  Assistant,  James  P.  Clark  ; 
2d  Assistant,  Thomas  Mansfield.  The  other 
officers  remain  unchanged. 

The  following  conversation  was  overheard 
the  other  day  on  the  Division  : 

Hall  said  : “ Say,  old  fellow,  I hadastrange 
experience  the  other  day,  and  I tell  you  it  has 
taught  me  a lesson.” 

Right : “ Yes  ? ” 

Hall  : Why,  yes.  You  see,  1 was  hunting 
for  matter  for  that  debate  on  the  present  war, 
and  I went  to  the  Reading  Room  to  look  for 
some  information  in  the  Literary  Digest.  I 
wanted  it  badly.” 

Right  : “ Yes  ? ” 

Hall : “Well,  I found  it.” 

Right  : ‘ ‘ What,  the  Reading  Room  ? ” 

Hall:  “ That  also — but — ” 

Right  : “ Oh,  an  article  on  the  war.” 

Hall  : “No  ! no!  the  magazine  !” 

Exercising  machines  of  every  description 
seem  to  be  the  “ fad  ” in  the  Senior  corridor. 
From  “ Sandow’s  patent  dumb-bells”  to  the 
common,  every  day  Indian  club,  each  room  is 
fitted  out  with  some  gymnastic  machine  or 
other.  All  these  machines  working  together 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  make  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  continue  long  in 
peaceful  slumber.  This  accounts  in  part  for 
the  promptness  shown  in  getting  down  to 
prayers  in  the  morning.  T.  M.  ku. 
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JUNIOR  HALL, 

On  February  24th  the  basket-ball  team 
journeyed  to  Garden  City,  where  they  were  de- 
feated in  a very  clean  game  by  the  score  of 
16-14.  The  Invincibles  led  at  the  close  of  the 
first  half,  but  the  training  of  the  St.  Paul  boys 
showed  to  perfection  in  the  final  half  of  the 
struggle. 

John  Glynn  has  returned  after  a month’s  ill- 
ness and  is  trying  hard  to  convince  our  “funny 
fellows”  that  they  are  witty  ; but  the  man  who 
wrote  “ Snow-Bound  ” is  Whittier.  Some  one 
remarked  that  this  was  old. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  High  School  team  were 
taken  into  camp  by  the  Invincible  F'ive  on  our 
court,  February  27th.  The  game  was  the  rough- 
est the  prep,  played  this  year,  and  many  fouls 
had  to  be  called  on  both  teams.  As  Mt.  Ver- 
non easily  defeated  the  Peekskill  M.  A.  team, 
the  Invincibles  ’ defeat  up  the  river  is  greatly 
atoned  for.  The  final  score  was  : Mt.  Vernon 
H.  S.,  8 ; Fordham  Prep.,  9. 

The  relay  team  ran  at  the  G.  N.  Y.  I.  A.  A. 
games,  but  failed  to  qualify.  As  relay  racing 
is  an  innovation  to  our  boys,  the  defeat  is  ex- 
cusable, and  the  team  has  the  best  wishes  of 
the  Division  for  success  in  the  future. 

With  seven  of  last  year’s  players  as  a nu- 
cleus and  a squad  of  twenty  candidates,  the 
baseball  team  promises  to  surpass  that  of  other 
years.  Hinchliffe,  captain  of  the  ’03  team, 
will  probably  again  lead  the  team.  Manager 
Paul  Gleises  has  arranged  an  excellent  sched- 
ule, his  games  being  with  such  teams  as  St. 
Paul’s  School,  Eramus  Hall  H.  S.,  Betts  Acad., 
Barnard,  Columbia  Grammar  and  St.  Joseph’s. 

Charlie  was  seriously  injured  while  shaving 
against  the  grain  with  his  wardrobe  on.  For 
full  particulars  see  the  Bill  of  Fare  in  the  Gym. 


As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  the  tennis 
players  will  start  practice.  The  intention  is 
to  meet  some  of  the  strong  teams  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  in  the  city.  Those  striving  for 
places  are  : McCoy,  L.  Hinchliffe,  Harris, 
McGraw,  Kerns,  Seiler,  Scannel,  Black  and 
Cassasa. 

Andy  is  the  most  promising  candidate  for 
the  Fordham  crew  ; in  fact,  he  is  the  “ only 
thing.”  He  will  probably  act  as  stroke,  cox- 
swain and  No.  1. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  amongst 
us  the  Captain  of  the  Irvington  Volunteer 
Firemen.  This  distinguished  personage  is 
none  other  than  John  T...,  Esq.,  a late  arrival. 

The  voracious  craving  for  handball  which 
has  recently  made  its  appearance  is  bringing 
out  some  latent  talent  for  the  good  old  Irish 
game.  We  wonder,  though,  how  it  is  that  those 
boasting  of  Latin  lineage  can  defeat  the  sons 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  But — pardon  us,  we  for- 
get. One  of  our  defeated  champions  does  not 
come  from  the  “ ould  sod.” 

We  greatly  fear  that  our  friend  Stieb  will 
lose  a good  many  of  his  customers.  Of  late  an 
artist  who  handles  the  shining  steel  gracefully 
and  well  has  been  soliciting  trade  amongst  us. 
His  prices  are  moderate  and  his  office  hours 
convenient.  When  questioned  as  to  his  ability 
in  the  tonsorial  profession,  he  blandly  replied  : 
“ Why,  I’ve  shaved  six  or  seven  already,  Mis- 
ter, and  jl  haven’t  cut  one  of  them  ! ” We  re- 
fer to  the  representative  from  Hawley. 

Our  physical  culture  class,  which  holds  its 
meetings  immediately  after  supper,  is  increasing 
in  members.  We  notice  that  the  members  are 
bestowing  a great  deal  of  attention  on  the  Jui- 
Jitsu.  Some  are  progressing  rapidly  in  the 
balancing  art  and  bid  fair  to  rival  the  Japanese 
group  now  exhibiting  at  the  garden. 
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We  readily  admit  that  the  winds  of  March 
were  lion-like  in  their  fury,  but  we  scarcely  be- 
lived  them  strong  enough  to  blow  certain  maga- 
zines out  of  the  reading  room.  Yet  this  must 
be  the  case.  Either  they  have  been  blown  out 
or  “ blown  in.”  The  Outing  is  having  a con- 
tinual outing. 

Now  that  baseball  is  coming  on,  it  might  be 
well  to  remind  all  that  the  “ I ” or  P'.  P.  has  to 
be  won  before  it  can  adorn  your  “ jersey.”  The 
following  are  eligible  to  wear  the  “ I ” : — B. 
Murphy,  Cassasa,  Convery,  J.  Hinchliffe, 
Seiler,  Barry,  E.  O’Reilly,  Scannel,  Ryan, 
White,  McGraw,  Thompson,  Larkins. 

Wonderful,  magnificent,  thrilling,  unique, 
are  the  performances  of  our  acrobatic  troupe. 
Every  evening  sees  some  new  act  on  their  pro- 
gramme. Turning  somersaults,  flip-flaps  and 
twisters  in  the  air  are  common.  Ring-master 
Paul  seems  to  possess  all  the  powers  of  the 
world’s  far-famed  contortionists,  for  he  can 
twist  and  turn  his  body  into  the  most  unrec- 
ognizable shape.  “ Bert  ” makesa  good  founda- 
tion stone  for  the  human  pyramid,  whilst  some 
of  our  lighter  youngsters,  who  have  not  tipped 
the  scale  at  a hundred,  form  a fantastic  crown- 
ing piece.  Even  the  silent,  sober  and  solemn 
“ Syblo  ” has  been  inveigled  into  the  sport,  and 
he  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  evening 
balancing  some  of  our  featherweights.  Our 
only  fear  is  lest  some  advance-agent  of  Bar- 
num  and  Bailey’s  circus  should  chance  within 
our  Gym  some  night  and  lure  away  our  star 
performers  with  promises  of  a large  salary. 

The  past  basket-ball  season  at  Junior  Hall 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  one  that 
Fordham  adherents  have  ever  witnessed. 
During  the  winter  months  some  spectacular 
games  have  been  played.  Manager  Cleary  of 
the  Invincibles  has  improved  the  financial  con- 


ditions. The  gate  recepits  were  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  any  previous  year,  and  the 
courts  were  kept  in  the  best  of  condition. 
The  trips  were  also  of  the  highest  order.  The 
Invincibles  played  some  of  the  well-known 
schools  and  academies,  among  which  were  St. 
Paul’s  School,  Garden  City  and  New  York 
Military  Academy  at  Peekskill.  The  Invinci- 
bles lined  up  as  follows  : J.  Martin  and  L. 
McCoy,  forwards  ; C.  S.  Cassasa  and  L.  Hinch- 
liffe, guards  ; Captain  J.  Hinchliffe,  centre  ; 
H.  Fleming,  substitute. 

Schedule  1904. 

Jan.  1G — Invincible  B.  B.  C.,  12;  Lincoln  F.  0.,  0. 

“ 20 — Invincible  B.  B.  C.,  2;  Yonker3  H.  S.,  0. 

“ 21 — Invincible  B.  B.  C.,  20  ; Fordham,  ’01,  G. 

“ 23 — Invincible  B.  B.  C.,  6;  Invincibles  X.  II.  C.,  12. 

Feb.  6 -Invincible  B.  B.  C.,  8;  Peekskill  M.  A.,  36. 

“ 13 — Invincible  B.  B.  0.,  2;  Carlton  A.  C.,  0. 

“ 20 — Invincible  B.  B.  C.,  9;  Lincoln  F.  C.,  G. 

“ 24 — Invincible  B.  B C.,  14;  St.  Paul’s  School,  IG. 

“ 27 — Invincible  B.  B.  0.,  9;  Mt.  Vernon  H.  S.,  8. 

Mar.  5 — Invincible  B.  B.  0.,  2 ; Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Jr.,  0. 

Loring  M.  Black. 
Thomas  Cleary. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

Basket-ball  is  now  a thing  of  the  past  on 
Third.  In  place  of  the  large  ball  the  small 
hard  spheroid  is  tossed  about,  and  as  to  batting, 
it  has  been  so  terrific  in  the  cage  that  the 
treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Association  is  becom- 
ing frightened  in  regard  to  the  financial  out- 
look. Some  of  our  young  hopefuls,  so  eager 
are  they,  were  found  playing  baseball  in  the 
snow,  not  caring  whether  ears  were  bitten  or 
hands  chapped.  Their  one  ambition  seems  to 
be  to  make  the  Tyros  this  season.  For  that 
reason  every  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the 
spare  time  at  our  disposal.  Even  the  young- 
sters, for  we  who  write  are  old  fellows,  are 
going  wild  over  the  game.  Some  of  them  can 
hardly  throw  the  ball  a distance  of  thirty  feet, 
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but  that  doesn’t  matter.  All  available  space  in- 
doors is  occupied  by  young  ball-tossers,  and 
the  chief  excitement  is  caused  by  the  thud  of 
the  ball  as  it  strikes  the  mit,  or  the  loud  resound- 
ing whack  of  the  bat  swung  by  some  young 
sturdy  arm  whose  owner  is  anxious  to  make  a 
hit  on  the  field  later  on. 

Amid  great  enthusiasm  the  manager  and 
captain  of  this  year’s  team  were  elected  recent- 
ly. Some  of  the  old  boys  could  be  seen  giving 
“ tips  ” to  the  new  ones  as  to  whom  they 
should  vote  for.  John  Galvin  was  elected 
captain,  and  George  Black,  manager. 

By  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  “Twins” 
and  their  assistance  the  net  was  hungup  in  the 
Gym,  and  every  afternoon  the  aspirants  for  the 
Tyros  practice  there  under  the  care  of  Captain 
Galvin,  who  thinks  that  the  prospects  for  a good 
team  are  rather  bright.  Although  the  team 
will  not  be  as  heavy  as  last  year’s,  there  are 
some  ball-players  among  the  new  aggregation. 
Those  trying  for  places  are:  Quilty,  Pallen, 
Farley,  Curley,  O’Niel,  Vela,  McDermott, 
Galvin,  Black,  McKeown,  McKenna,  Curran, 
Ostendorf,  Campbell,  Seiler  and  others. 

The  election  for  captain  and  manager  of  the 
Tyro  Reserves  resulted  as  follows  : Paul  Gal- 
vin was  chosen  captain,  and  James  Rowe,  man- 
ager. The  captain  has  his  team  practising 
every  day  during  noon  recreation,  and  from 
his  report  it  is  evident  that  the  Reserves  are 
going  to  have  a fairly  strong  nine  this  year. 

Two  new  vocalists  have  appeared  on  the 
Division,  and  during  each  recreation  period  the 
sweet  voices  of  T.  and  M.  can  be  heard  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Hall.  The 
songs  they  warble  are  the  popular  melodies, 
“ Dear  Sing  Sing  ” and  “ Lazy  Moon.”  What  an 
odd  combination ! 


The  “Twins”  are  forever  causing  excite 
ment.  They  have  invented  a new  game  which 
is  nameless,  but  may  be  appropriately  called 
“ Horse.” 

Although  the  pool-room  is  not  very  well 
patronized  these  days,  some  of  the  noted  play- 
ers on  the  Division  seem  to  think  that  the  only 
enjoyment  in  life  is  to  play  billiards  or  pool. 
Four-ball  billiards  is  fast  being  neglected,  and 
even  the  inexperienced  play  the  three-ball  game. 
Bottle-pool  is  frequently  indulged  in. 

The  Reading  Room  is  not  deserted  by  any 
means.  The  magazines  are  much  in  demand, 
and  our  special  handy  library  continues  in  favor. 
It  is  a pleasant  sight  that  the  Reading  Room 
presents  to  the  visitor.  The  crowd  of  eager 
readers,  including  even  the  little  fellows  who 
have  been  initiated,  all  with  what  seem  ponder- 
ous volumes  spread  out  on  tables,  while  they 
dive  among  the  pages  as  if  everything  depend- 
ed on  their  securing  the  knowledge  contained 
in  the  books  ; that  is  what  the  visitor  sees. 

A new  officer  has  been  appointed  on  the  Di- 
vision. He  is  in  charge  of  the  Press.  “Matt” 
is  the  happy  official.  He  has  entered  on  his 
duties  by  tidying  things  up,  arranging  the  suits 
and  baseball  necessaries. 

The  Confirmation  class  is  advancing,  and 
from  what  the  Rev.  instructor  says  we  are  led  to 
believe  the  class  is  made  up  of  fervent,  faith- 
ful boys.  They  are  eager  for  the  coming  of 
the  great  day. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  one  of  our  fellows 
has  been  laid  up  with  the  grip,  keeping  him 
home  these  three  weeks.  We  all  hope  and  pray 
nothing  serious  will  result.  They  say  that 
while  at  home  he  is  always  asking  for  his  books, 
especially  his  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  We 
are  glad  to  see  such  a thirst  for  knowledge  in 
such  a youthful  student. 
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Poor  little  “ Gus”  was  taken  sick  and  tarried 
in  the  Infirmary  for  quite  a while.  He  is 
among  us  again,  playing  his  pranks  and  tricks 
upon  each  of  us  in  turn. 

We  sympathize  with  our  friend  from  Wilkes- 
barre,  the  city  which  has  suffered  so  much  from 
the  overflow  of  the  Susquehanna.  He  maybe 
seen  strolling  about  with  drooping  head  and 
lagging  gait.  Whether  this  is  because  of  the 
Wilkesbarre  calamity  or  not  we  do  not  know. 

The  shop  must  needs  be  open  six  or  seven 
times  a day  for  some,  for  certain  little  fellows 
who,  one  would  think,  could  not  eat  five  pepper- 


mints without  becoming  sick.  As  for  ' soda, 
every  time  they  approach  the  shop  the  popping 
of  corks  follows. 

Of  late  some  of  us  have  become  special  stu- 
dents, and  for  proof,  if  one  came  down  to  the 
Division,  say  about  nine  o’clockln  the  morning, 
he  would  find  fifteen  industrious  youths  scrib- 
bling away.  They  seem  intent  on  copying  ex- 
tracts from  certain  well-known  volumes.  Some 
of  these  latter  are  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 
The  boys  evidently  take  to  the  classics. 

George  W.  Black ) p 
James  J.  Row  f tl 


ATHLETICS. 


Indoor  Meet. 

HUNDREDS  of  entry  blanks  have  been 
sent  to  colleges  and  clubs  in  this  and 
other  cities  for  the  big  indoor  Meet  to 
be  held  in  the  8th  Regiment  Armory  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  April  16th,  by  the  Fordham  Col- 
lege Track  Athletic  Association.  The  list  of 
events  is  calculated  to  interest  young  and  old, 
Fordhamites  and  those  from  other  colleges.  It 
is  expected  that  old  Fordham  men  will  rally  in 
strong  numbers  at  this  first  large  indoor  Meet. 
We  youthful  ones  are  willing  and  eager  to  do 
our  part  to  make  it  a success,  but  we  rely  on 
our  elder  brethren  to  furnish  us  with  the  steady 
substantial  support  and  encouragement  of  their 
presence.  The  Maroon  should  be  prominent 
that  night — the  Maroon  should  be  everywhere. 
The  Maroon  should  win  a goodly  number  of 
the  events  ; the  Maroon  should  cheer  for  the 
Maroon  ; and  the  Maroon  should  cheer  gener- 
ously for  the  successful  upholders  of  other 
colors. 


The  “F”  will  stand  for  “ Fordham,”  and 
should  often  that  night  mean  “ First,”  and 
must  always  signify  “ Fair.”  The  events 
should  show  the  fastest  indoor  sprinting  of  the 
year,  for  the  Meet  comes  late  and  the  runners 
should  be  in  prime  condition.  The  George- 
town authorities  have  notified  us  to  enter 
Arthur  Duffy  in  the  50-yard  Invitation  Race. 
He  holds  the  world’s  championship  at  this 
distance,  and  will  be  present  without  fail. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  with  Mr.  Maurice 
J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  770  Tremont  Ave.,  and 
Mgr.  Wm.  J.  Fallon,  Fordham  College,  Ford- 
ham, N.  Y.  City.  The  admission  will  be  fifty 
cents  ; reserved  seats,  fifty  cents  extra. 

Several  new  events  have  been  put  on  the 
programme  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly. 
One  is  a relay  race  between  teams  from  St. 
John’s  Hall,  Loyola  School  Juniors,  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  Grammar,  and  St.  Peter's  College 
Juniors,  Jersey  City. 
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Track. 

The  track  team  has  been  winning  steadily. 
Represented  in  nearly  all  the  games  held  this 
winter,  the  number  of  points  scored  is  very  en- 
couraging. Individuals  have  of  course  distin- 
guished themselves,  but  the  relay  team  has 
been  very  prominent  by  its  successes.  In 
the  recent  City  College  games,  Feb.  13th,  a 
special  match  was  arranged  between  the  run- 
ners of  C.  C.  N.  Y.  and  Fordham.  The  event 
was  the  feature  of  the  evening.  Our  men 
proved  too  fast  for  their  opponents.  Sweeney 
led  off,  and  opened  up  a lead  for  Gargan,  who 
followed.  The  latter  set  such  a fast  pace  that 
the  race  seemed  already  won.  Captain  Fallon 
ran  next,  and  held  the  advantage  well  for  Norton, 
who  finished  fully  sixty  yards  ahead  of  his  rival. 

A stronger  field  of  runners  opposed  us  on 
March  8th,  the  date  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  games. 
Fast  teams  were  entered  from  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  and  Stevens'  Institute.  Ford- 
ham  again  won.  Bassett  ran  first,  finishing 
some  ten  yards  behind  the  leader.  At  the 
finish  of  the  first  quarter  he  touched  Sweeney, 
who  held  second  place  till  the  last  seventy-five 
yards,  when  he  went  to  the  front.  Gargan 
then  ran,  and  opened  up  a lead  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  for  Norton,  who  thus  was  enabled 
to  finish  in  the  lead  after  almost  lapping  the 
leader  of  the  second  team.  In  the  60-yds. 
Handicap  Captain  Fallon  took  third  place  in  the 
final. 

In  the  N.  Y.  I.  A.  A.  games  on  March  12th, 
the  College  was  well  represented,  but  no  places 
were  secured  except  by  Norton  and  Gargan, 
who  won  1st  and  3d  medals  respectively  in  the 
440-yds.  Run. 

Baseball. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  is  in 
the  hands  of  its  readers  the  first  game  in  base- 


ball will  have  been  played.  Yale  is  our  first  op- 
ponent and  the  date  March  26th.  At  this  writ- 
ing the  final  selection  for  places  on  the  team 
has  not  been  made.  Conjectures,  however,  are 
freely  made,  and  much  interest  is  taken  in  the 
close  contest  for  the  various  positions.  The 
men  are  as  one  with  the  coach  in  his  prediction 
that  the  team  will  be  a winner.  Several  new 
men  have  reported  for  practice,  and  the  outlook 
is,  to  say  the  least,  promising.  The  squad  has 
been  handicapped  by  the  late  Spring,  which  has 
prevented  outdoor  work.  Indoor  practice  has 
gone  steadily  on,  the  pitchers  are  getting  up 
speed  and  the  batters  showing  well. 

Last  year  Fordham  had  a remarkably  fine 
fielding  team,  as  everyone  noticed  who  saw  them 
play.  It  was  an  off  year,  however,  in  batting. 
This  year,  with  seven  of  last  year’s  team  and 
the  addition  of  new  players  who  promise  well 
with  the  stick,  there  is  no  reason  why  a fair 
share  of  games  should  not  be  won  and  much 
real  sport  enjoyed  by  the  onlookers  at  the 
College  campus. 

The  squad  is  probably  the  largest  Fordham 
ever  had,  and  their  fidelity  to  practice  and  the 
vim  put  into  their  work  are  noted  on  all  sides. 

Freshman. 

The  Freshman  team  will  be  picked,  not  from 
the  best  players  remaining  after  the  Varsity  is 
picked,  but  from  those  who  have  shown  them- 
selves most  faithful  in  practice  and  have  ful- 
filled the  object  of  the  Freshman  team,  which 
is  instituted  to  furnish  material  for  the  Varsity 
and  aid  them  in  development. 

The  candidates  for  the  Freshman  team  are 
rapidly  rounding  into  form.  The  batteries  are 
working  well,  and  there  is  prospect  of  a fairly 
good  team. 

Following  is  the  schedule  : 

March  29  Inwood  A.  A.  at  Fordham. 

April  9 Yonkers  H.  8.  at  Yonkers. 
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April  13  Morris  H.  S.  at  Crotona  Park. 

“ 16  Jersey  City  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

“ 20  Riverview  Mil.  Academy  at  Poughkeepsie. 

“ 23  Knickerbocker  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

“ 27  Mt.  Vernon  High  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

“ 30  Yale  Freshman  at  New  Haven. 

May  4 Overlook  Latin  School  at  Nyack. 

“ 7 Morris  Academy  at  Morristown. 

“ 11  Plainfield  A.  C.  at  Plainfield. 

“ 14  N.  Y.  Mil  Academy  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson. 

“ 18  H.  S.  of  Commerce  at  Fordham. 

“ 21  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  at  Fordham. 

“ 25  Betts  Academy  at  Stamford. 

“ 28  Webster  Academy  at  Fordham. 

“ 30  Pratt  Institute  at  Fordham. 

June  1 Jersey  City  H.  S.  at  Jersey  City, 

“ 8 Jamaica  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

Basket-ball. 

The  basket-ball  team  played  their  last  game 
of  the  season  at  Hoboken.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  a Jersey  City  paper  : 

“ The  best  game  of  the  evening,  and  one  of 
the  hardest  fought  battles  witnessed  in  the 
court,  was  developed  by  the  Company  K Juniors 
and  Fordham.  Fordham  played  the  fastest 
kind  of  ball  and  had  team  work  at  command, 
playing  the  soldier  boys  to  a standstill  in  the 
first  period.  They  blocked  well,  and  the  militia 
men  found  it  difficult  to  get  through  them  and 


do  much  shooting.  The  half  ended  with  the 
Fordham  team  well  in  the  lead,  the  score  stand- 
ing 8-4. 

“ In  the  second  half  the  issue  promised  at  the 
start  to  be  equally  as  advantageous  for  the  col- 
lege boys.  They  shot  a field  goal  and  a foul 
goal.  Then  the  soldiers  buckled  on  their  armor 
and  got  in  the  fighting.  W.  Groat  did  some 
splendid  shooting  and  scored  three  field  goals 
in  rapid  order,  which  evened  the  score,  and  the 
tie  was  unbroken  when  time  was  called. 

“ An  extra  period  was  played,  and  the  hottest 
kind  of  rallies  occurred  in  the  effort  to  land 
a victory,  which  finally  fell  in  the  net  for 
Fordham,  the  team  winning  by  13  to  11.” 

The  teams  were  : 


Co.  K.,  Jr. 

Positions 

Fordham 

Taas 

forward 

Plunkett 

G.  Groat 

forward 

Robertson 

W.  Groat 

centre 

McKenna 

Doty 

guard 

McCoy 

Stearns 

guard 

McEveety 

First  Half— Fordham,  8 ; Co.  K.,  4.  Second 
Half — Fordham,  11  ; Co.  K.,  xi. — Extra  Period 
— Fordham,  2. 

Referee — Southward.  Umpire — Ford. 

W.  A.  B.  ’05,  Eng. 
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SOME  NEW  BOOKS. 


JESUS  CHRIST — The  Word  Incarnate. 
This  book  consists,  as  a subtitle  informs 
us,  of  considerations  gathered  from  the 
works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Italian  by  Rev.  Roger  Freddi, 
S.  J.,  and  is  given  English  form  by  Rev.  F.  J. 
Sullivan,  S.  J.  The  volume  constitutes  a very 
beautiful  and  thoughtful  exposition  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  first  part  of  the  Summa  Theologica 
of  St.  Thomas,  namely,  the  Person  of  the  Word, 
and  in  the  third  part  on  the  Incarnation.  The 
aim  of  the  compiler,  as  such  he  desires  to  be 
known,  for  he  says  these  considerations  are 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  holy  doctor 
even  as  the  gardener  selects  and  puts  together 
those  flowers  which  suit  his  purpose — the  aim 
of  the  compiler  has  been  to  assist  the  reader 
“ to  study  Jesus  Christ  in  order  to  know  Him, 
and  to  know  Him  in  order  to  follow  Him.” 
Another  reason  might  he  cited  for  the  publi- 
cation of  this  very  useful  book,  and  that  is  to 
diminish  somewhat  the  difficulty  of  finding  for 
the  sacred  orator  what  is  needed  in  his  calling 
— abundant  and  safe  material  on  the  truths 
herein  collected.  The  volume  is  nicely  gotten 
out  by  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Forty  Years  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  volume  before  us  is  the  third,  constitut- 
ing with  the  first  and  second  “ Three-Quarters 
of  a Century  (1807-1882),  A Retrospect,”  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Rev.  Augustus  J.  Thebaud,  S. 
J.,  former  Rector  at  Fordham.  The  United 
States  Catholic  Historical  Society  deserves 
great  credit  for  bringing  before  the  public  this 
interesting  monograph,  containing  as  it  does 


the  honest  impressions  of  one  who  loved  his 
adopted  country  and  gave  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  labor  here.  We  have  an  account  of 
the  Southwestern  States  during  Fr.  Thebaud’s 
stay  in  that  section,  impressions  of  the  people 
in  cities  and  in  the  country,  of  the  religious 
conditions  in  the  United  States  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  and  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  country  as  Fr.  Thebaud.  found 
them. 

As  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  in  his  brief 
biography  of  Father  Thebaud,  remarks,  “ in 
these  posthumous  pages  the  personal  note  is 
never  wanting.”  But  this  fact  only  makes  the 
narrative  more  real  and  invites  the  confidence 
of  the  reader. 

The  volume  is  elegantly  edited  by  Charles 
George  Herbermann,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  does 
credit  to  the  editor. 


Kind  Hearts  and  Coronets , by  J.  Harrison. 
A very  pretty  story,  this  one  which  comes  to  us 
from  Benziger  Bros.  It  is  a Christian  story 
first  of  all  and  has  a well-defined  moral  pur- 
pose about  it.  The  author  draws  a beautiful 
picture  of  a true  Catholic  mother  in  the  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  whose  son  Hugh  is  the 
hero  of  the  story  ; and  a fine  manly  hero  he  is. 
After  the  cheap  sentimentality  that  so  many 
of  our  modern  novels  contain,  it  is  indeed  a re- 
lief to  meet  with  a book  like  this.  It  is  alto- 
gether a good  story  and  very  well  told. 

Price,  $1.25. 

The  Haldeman  Children,  by  Mary  E.  Mannix. 
A child's  story  full  of  tenderness  and  lessons 
of  love  and  generosity.  Fairly  well  told  and 
worthy  to  be  read  by  the  young.  Price,  45  cts. 
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of  heaven,  if  he  transgress  its  will  ; the  goddess 
then  calls  Ajax,  who  comes  forth  from  his  tent, 
boastfully  swinging  his  whip  and  proclaiming 
his  victory.  Next  enters  the  chorus  of  Sala- 
minian  sailors,  while  from  her  husband’s  tent 
Tecmessa  goes  out  to  meet  them.  Each  sup- 
plements the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  the 
scene  closes  in  a wail  of  woe.  In  the  following 
scenes,  Ajax  having  been  restored  to  reason, 
appears  overwhelmed  with  shame  for  what  he 
has  done,  and  as  the  only  safeguard  to  his 
honor,  commits  suicide  by  falling  on  his  sword. 
Agamemnon  then  enters,  and  after  much  re- 
luctance, finally  yields  to  the  entreaties  of 
Odysseus  and  permits  the  corpse  to  receive  the 
burial  rites,  the  funeral  cortege  closing  the 
play. 

When  the  curtain  rose,  the  scene  it  revealed 
was  quite  classic  both  in  simplicity  and  attrac- 
tiveness. In  the  background,  the  sandy  shore, 
upon  which  the  Greeks  had  been  encamped 
those  ten  weary  years,  curved  gracefully  away 
to  the  left,  until  it  ended  at  the  distant  walls 
and  citadel-crowned  battlements  of  Troy  ; 
while  conspicuous  above  all  and  distinctly  vis- 
ible was  the  Pergamean  fortress,  whose  snowy 
ramparts  seemed  gazing  down  in  proud  defiance 
alike  upon  the  laughing  waves  and  warring 
hosts  who  beat  against  their  base.  The  fore- 
ground, at  the  left,  was  occupied  by  the  tent  of 
Ajax,  the  entrance  to  which  was  closed  by  cur- 
tains of  skins  ; to  the  right  was  a fringe  of  trees 
which  hid  the  shore,  and  presumably  cut  off 
the  view  of  the  whole  Grecian  encampment. 
This  one  scene  served  throughout  the  play, 
for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  allowed  the  ancient  dramatist 
but  scant  liberties  at  scene-shifting — a bit  of 
luck  which  doubtless  he  would  have  appreciated 
better  could  he  pay  a visit,  between  the  acts,  to 
any  modern  theatre.  Think  of  it,  ye  sweaty 
scene-hustlers  ! No  lofty  wings  to  hurry  on  or 


off,  no  rocks  or  trees  to  scatter  over  the  erst- 
while saloon,  no  tinsel  thrones  to  replace  by 
painted  cottages,  no  gauze  “rollers”  which 
at  the  fated  moment  fail  to  roll.  There  was, 
however,  one  bit  of  scene-shifting  on  which 
Sophocles  surely  did  not  count,  and  for  which 
the  audience  were  as  surely  not  prepared.  It 
took  place,  if  we  recollect  aright,  about  the 
700th  line  of  the  play,  just  after  the  chorus  be- 
gan their  dance,  and  were  calling  on  “ Pan,  the 
wanderer  by  the  sea-shore,”  to  come  and 
soothe  them.  Suddenly  the  hero's  tent  was 
seen  to  tremble,  then  rise  a few  inches  from 
off  its  well-dug  foundations,  which  had  resisted 
the  storms  of  a decade,  and  scamper  off  the 
stage  ! We  say  scamper  advisedly  ; for  the 
nether  ends  of  a pair  of  trousers,  just  visible 
below,  destroyed  any  illusion  as  to  the  cause  of 
that  tent’s  sudden  vivification  ; for  while  one 
might  be  willing  to  imagine  that  the  shaggy 
God  had  indeed  appeared  to  help  his  votaries 
in  their  distress,  his  traditional  contempt  for 
such  conventionalities  as  clothes  at  all,  to  say 
nothing  of  trousers,  forbids  us  to  indulge  the 
supposition  of  this  deus  ex  viachina  being  aught 
but  human,  and,  by  so  much,  ludicrous. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  chorus,  let  us 
next  consider  them  ; since  it  was  in  them  our 
hopes  before  the  play  were  chiefly  built,  and  by 
them  afterward  most  cruelly  shattered.  These 
“ Salaminian  sailors  ” were  some  twelve  in 
number  and  varied  in  aspect.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  absence  of  that  rugged 
appearance  naturally  to  be  expected  in  the  stal- 
wart mariners  who  had  rowed  Ajax’s  twelve 
ships  from  sea-girt  Salamis  to  Troy,  and  had 
followed  their  valiant  leader  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight — for  Ajax  was  never  found  else- 
where. Yet  every  face  wore  a most  spiritless 
expression,  which,  if  we  may  apply  the  term  to 
anything  so  dead,  was  far  more  suggestive  of  a 
neo-Athenian  butcher-shop  or  market-corner 
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than  of  a “ Salaminian  Elder.”  And  their  tall 
spears  ! — how  gingerly  they  were  grasped,  and 
how  weariedly  leant  upon,  more  like  beanpoles 
than  the  long-shadowed  shaft  which  the  old, 
sturdy  arms  could  send  so  true  ! The  stage,  as 
may  be  inferred  above,  was  much  too  small ; the 
chorus,  as  they  stood  in  a semi-circle,  reached 
completely  across  it.  But  narrow  quarters  will 
not  palliate  the  dull  monody,  all  in  a sorrowful 
minor  key,  in  which,  throughout  the  entire  play, 
they  rendered  strophe  and  antistrophe.  During 
the  recital,  our  thoughts  involuntarily  recurred 
to  the  “ accents  sad  and  disconsolate,”  in  which 
“the  deep-voiced  ocean  answered  the  wail  of 
the  forest  ” hard  by  the  Acadian  shore,  or  the 
“ voice  that  was  heard  in  Rama,  of  lamentation 
and  great  mourning  ; Rachel  bewailing  her  chil- 
dren, and  refusing  to  be  comforted.”  Now,  be 
it  well  understood  what  it  is  we  are  condemn- 
ing ; we  are  aware  that  the  music  of  the  drama 
should  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  play,  and  par- 
ticipate in  it,  and  that  the  sad  theme  of  the 
tragedy  before  us  cannot  be  interpreted  by  joy- 
ous strains  or  festal  songs  ; and  hence  our  ob- 
jections are  confined  wholly  to  the  rendition  of 
the  music  in  point,  not  to  its  character — indeed, 
we  possess  too  little  skill  in  technical  harmony 
to  criticise  the  composition.  But  even  the  hum- 
blest can  detect  when  familiar  words  are 
drawled  or  rendered  in  a manner  altogether  at 
variance  with  their  meaning. 

The  dance  also  had  a great  share  of  the  gro- 
tesque ; it  was  distinctly  muscular,  brawny 
legs  being  jerked  hither  and  thither  in  a way 
that  was  very  athletic,  but  scarcely  graceful. 
The  brandishing  of  the  spears  as  the  dancers 
circled  round  the  altar  might  have  been  made 
very  effective.  The  writer’s  chief  interest  in 
the  chorus,  after  he  had  digested  his  first  dis- 
appointment, was  confined  to  the  excessively  fat 
individual  on  the  left  end.  He  would  have  been 
more  suggestive,  though  perhaps  less  effectual, 


in  the  centre.  Indeed,  as  he  gambolled  around 
in  the  dance,  light  of  foot  though  large  of  form, 
his  gestures  became  antics,  and  lent  an  unmis- 
takably comic  aspect  to  the  whole  performance. 
If  we  may  be  so  bold,  we  would  advise  him  to 
try  Falstaff  next  time  ; it  will  be  a revelation 
to  his  countrymen,  and  his  success  will  be  as- 
sured. The  altar,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  Greek  stage,  was  represented  by  a pillar, 
say  three  feet  in  height,  white  and  gracefully 
carved.  The  escharis,  or  top  of  the  pillar  for 
the  sacred  fire,  was  decorated  with  flowers,  less, 
it  seemed,  from  devotion,  than  in  a vain  attempt 
to  conceal  the  profane  bulb,  whose  steady  glow 
belied  its  origin,  and  was  not  half  so  appropriate 
as  the  leaping  flames  of  the  customary  fire.  In 
fact,  the  deception  was  so  transparent  as  to 
make  the  anachronism  appear  almost  inten- 
tional. 

The  part  of  Ajax  was  the  best  in  the  play. 
His  carriage  and  action  had  something  of  dig- 
nity in  them  which  one  sought  in  vain  in  the  rest 
of  the  cast,  except  perhaps  in  Tecmessa.  From 
the  moment  in  which,  with  bloody  whip,  he 
emerges  from  his  tent,  and  with  idiotic  mirth 
exults  in  his  fancied  vengeance,  to  the  time  when 
in  the  full  strength  of  his  restored  reason  he 
turns  to  the  Sun  and  bids  him  announce  his  sad 
end  to  his  aged  parents  when  next  he  shines 
upon  his  native  land,  he  is  always  the  hero,  in  his 
madness  not  less  than  in  his  expiation.  His  last 
words,  worthy  as  they  are  of  the  great  poet,  were 
well  given  : 

« Farewell,  sweet  light  of  day  ! And  thou  farewell, 
Loved  land  of  Salamis  ! Ancestral  halls, 

Comrades  and  bosom  friends,  and  ye  fair  streams 
That  murmur  round  me  in  this  plain  of  Troy, 

From  you  I sprang, — farewell  forevermore  ! " 

The  sword  had  been  buried  by  its  hilt  in  the 
earth  ; and  with  a last  lingering  look  that  swept 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  blue  sea,  he 
fell  upon  its  waiting  point,  full  length  ! It  was 
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well  done,  and  received  the  applause  it  merited. 

Tecmessa  was  somewhat  more  subdued  even 
than  her  position  demanded  ; in  fact,  she  shared 
the  tameness  of  the  general  cast.  Like  them, 
too,  in  her  speeches  she  seemed  to  be  reciting 
from  memory  rather  than  speaking  from  the 
heart,  under  the  influence  of  overmastering- 
passion.  Most  of  the  speeches,  so  fine  in  the 
reading,  were  cut  ; perhaps  it  was  not  so  great  a 
loss  after  all,  if  one  considers  the  “ fortissimo  ” 
style  with  pedal  accompaniment,  of  their  ren- 
dering. Odysseus,  Agamemnon,  the  Messen- 
ger, all  seemed  dominated  by  the  one  idea  that 
the  louder  they  shouted  the  finer  their  oratory. 

The  closing  scene  was  quite  natural  ; slowly, 
with  the  body  of  Ajax  in  their  midst,  the  funeral 
procession  passes  by,  the  singing  of  the  chorus 
gradually  growing  fainter,  until  it  dies  away  in 
the  distance.  The  applause  when  the  curtain 


fell  was  rather  weak  ; we  did  not  join  very 
heartily  ourselves. 

The  most  thrilling  scene  in  the  play — one 
which  for  power  and  pathos  ranks  with  the  finest 
of  any  stage,  is  the  death  of  Ajax  ; the  most 
touching  is  that  wherein  the  hero  bids  them 
bring  forth  his  armor,  and  then,  taking  his 
little  son,  makes  him  touch  each  piece,  and  bids 
him  remember  in  years  to  come  that  he  has 
touched  the  arms  of  Ajax.  As  the  hero  raises 
his  ponderous  shield  and  the  tiny  hands  inno- 
cently grasp  its  rim,  the  contrast  between 
strength  and  weakness  is  ideal.  It  is  a moment 
to  be  long  remembered  ; one  of  those  master- 
strokes, so  frequent  in  the  drama  of  the  Greeks, 
which  uplifted  the  spectator  to  a glimpse  of  a 
higher  life  than  his  own,  and  thereby  fulfilled 
the  essential  aim  of  all  tragedy,  to  purify  and 
ennoble  by  means  of  pity  and  fear. 

T.  M.,  ’04. 


tfte  JlcKttowleddtnent. 

^Phe  maider\  §prir\g  sang  tristfully, 

“ My  f lowers  fade  and  die  ; 

But  those  that  blossom  in  the  heart 
fph®  angels  bear  on  hilh*” 

Pair  §ummer  boWed  her  queenly  head, 
<sMnd  murmured  sWeet  and  low, 

“ «sAh  ! now  1 see  Why  sinless  souls 
iAre  Warmer  than  my  glow.” 
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<Pis  true,  ’tis  true,”  proud  Autumn  said, 
My  precious  fruits  decay ; 

But  tpose  tpat  ripen  in  tpe  peart 
Gnjoy  an  endless  day/’ 

^Pl?en  mournfully  old  09ir\ter  sipped, 

“ My  mar\tle  da^lin|  Wpite, 

Becomes  quite  dim  beside  tpe  peart 
Immaculate  and  bri|pt.”  , 

“ eAnd  Wpy  tpis  strain,  my  youtpful  friend  ? ” 
1 asked  tpe  gentle  §prin<|, 

“ <Mp ! sir,”  spe  said,  “ ’tis  tpey,  r\ot  We, 
More  joyously  may  sin<g.” 

«Mr\d  tpere  before  tpe  altar,  knelt 
^pildren  Witp  pearts  a<§loW 
pairer  tpar\  gardens  of  tpis  World, 

(/9piter  tpan  driven  snoW. 

ft.,  ’04. 


Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1904. 
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College  Careers  of  famous  men. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone. 


ONE  can  hardly  write  of  Gladstone  just  at 
this  time  without  prefacing  his  remarks 
with  an  apology  to  Mr.  John  Morley. 
The  life  of  Gladstone  which  he  has  but  re- 
cently given  us  has  authoritatively  covered  the 
whole  field  of  that  illustrious  statesman’s  ca- 
reer, and  as  far  as  concerns  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self, leaves  little  to  be  desired.  But  apart  from 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  the  very  minute 
details  of  the  life  of  Gladstone  have  the  value 
of  personal  memoirs,  that  of  suggesting  a mul- 
titude of  comparisons  and  counter-investiga- 
tions by  the  light  thrown  from  such  a career 
upon  our  own  customs  and  institutions. 

The  college  career  of  Gladstone  naturally 
comes  first  to  hand,  and  to  us,  as  collegians,  is 
likewise  of  first  interest.  One  is  led  to  wonder, 
hearing  all  the  talk  these  days  about  peda- 
gogy,  and  rumors  even  of  a school  of  the  same 
affected  science,  how  it  was  possible  for  Glad- 
stone to  have  got  any  education  worth  speak- 
ing of  under  the  old  methods.  And  yet  cer- 
tainly we  are  led,  from  the  study  of  his  youth, 
to  believe  that  his  education  at  Eton  and  at 
Oxford  under  the  methods  of  our  grandfathers’ 
days  was  really  a prime  factor  in  his  develop- 
ment. His  was  not  the  genius  which  comes 
under  no  law  and  is  found  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  without  having  been  seen  to  climb  the 
rungs.  He  was  not  early  remarked  as  a boy  of 
brilliant  parts,  but  little  by  little,  through  the 
course  of  his  college  life,  his  talent  developed, 
and  only  when  matured  at  the  end  of  his  course 
was  it  seen  to  be  remarkable. 


Gladstone  entered  Eton  College  before  he 
was  quite  twelve  years  of  age.  At  this  “ Royal 
School  of  Eton,”  in  the  year  1821, he  began  a 
prescribed  curriculum  of  studies  which  would 
be  promptly  relegated  to  the  stocks  should  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  pedagogic  school- 
masters of  to-day.  We  are  far  indeed  from 
giving  our  assent  to  it  as  a model  course,  and 
even  in  those  days  it  underwent  a scathing 
criticism  from  the  not  impartial  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. Its  faults,  it  is  true,  were  great,  but  its 
one  merit  was  substantial.  The  worthy  Scotch- 
man reproached  it  with  the  neglect  of  modern 
languages,  literature  and  history  ; and  certain 
it  is  that  Latin  and  Greek  were  given  an  undue 
proportion  of  attention,  if  not  almost  the  en- 
tire attention  of  the  pupil.  Science  held  but 
an  insignificant  place  in  the  course,  and  Mr. 
Morley  relates  an  incident  of  the  mathematical 
master  which  shows  in  what  slight  esteem  he 
was  held.  His  anxiety  for  position  led  him  to 
ask  the  head-master  if  he  might  wear  cap  and 
gown  : “ That’s  as  you  please,”  said  Keate. 
“ And  must  the  boys  touch  their  hats  to  me  ?” 
“ That’s  as  they  please,”  replied  the  genial 
doctor.  And  yet  of  this  narrow  and  restricted 
course  Gladstone  in  after  life  could  say:  “ When 
I was  at  Eton,  we  knew  very  little  indeed,  but 
we  knew  it  accurately,”  and  one  doubts  whether 
the  accuracy  thus  acquired  was  not  worth 
more  to  him  in  after  life  than  the  smattering  of 
knowledge  in  various  subjects  which  scatters 
the  brains  of  many  a youth  put  through  the 
latest  method.  Of  course  there  was  much 
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plodding  in  those  days  at  Eton,  and  plodding, 
you  must  know,  is  a pedagogic  sin  ; things  are 
all  the  other  way  now,  and  our  danger  is  lest, 
by  playing  into  the  hands  of  our  youth  through 
lessons  they  find  most  attractive,  we  should 
come  at  last  to  have  formed  men  with  imagi- 
nation and  intellectual  eagerness  enough,  but 
without  concentration  or  the  power  of  rightly 
ordering  the  questionable  ideas  and  principles 
which  beset  the  man  of  to-day. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  reading 
matter  of  Gladstone’s  days  at  Eton,  and  we 
shall  at  once  see  where  he  had  decidedly  the 
advantage  over  us.  His  diary  mentions  vol- 
ume after  volume  of  the  classic  authors,  the 
“ Bride  of  Lammermoor  ” as  his  favorite  out  of 
Sir  Walter's  gallery,  Hume’s  narrative  as  more 
attractive  than  Gibbon’s,  Hallam’s  “ Constitu- 
tional History,”  “Measure  for  Measure ” and 
“ Much  Ado”  from  Shakspeare,  “ Paradise  Lost,” 
etc.  However  miscellaneous  its  character, 
such  a course  of  reading,  if  carefully  under- 
taken, would  place  the  reader  on  a vastly 
higher  plane  of  intellectual  activity  than  that 
low  ground,  with  its  pestilential  dews,  where 
the  reader  is  left  standing  when  he  has  waded 
through  the  Sunday  newspaper,  two  or  three 
magazines  of  short  stories  and  the  best-selling 
novel  of  the  month. 

One  defect  that  might  be  recorded  against 
Eton  at  this  time,  was  the  factsthat  the  Debating 
Society  was  compelled  to  debate  the  hackneyed 
subjects  of  long  ago,  and  was  never  allowed  the 
freedom  which  is  accorded  to  our  modern  col- 
lege debating  societies,  which  include  within 
their  embrace  every  subject  that  appears  plau- 
sible to  an  argumentative  brain.  Nevertheless, 
the  eloquence  displayed  in  this  society  would 
cause  many  a collegian  of  the  present  day  to 
blush.  Another  source  of  Gladstone’s  com- 
mand of  English  was  the  “ Eton  Miscellany.” 
This  paper  was  entirely  manned  by  students, 


and  outside  help  was  considered  an  insult.  It 
might  be  well  to  mention  that  it  was  in  this 
college  journal  that  Gladstone  published  his 
“ View  of  Lethe.”  This  piece  was  the  cause  of 
much  favorable  comment,  and  were  it  to  appear 
to-day,  its  appearance  would  insure  the  author 
a literary  fame  ; but  when  wonders  become  gen- 
eral, as  in  Gladstone's  youth,  the  particular  is 
hardly  noticed.  In  these  prose  contributions 
the  same  eloquence  is  discernible  in  the  em- 
bryo which  afterward  characterized  the  states- 
man. 

Having  completed  his  course  at  Eton,  he 
studied  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Turner,  after- 
ward Bishop  of  Calcutta,  for  two  years,  until 
he  had  a thorough  training  in  mathematics  and 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  During  this  time 
his  application  was  remarked  as  wonderful  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Turner,  and  the  saying  was 
proven  true  by  results  brought  forward  by  the 
young  student.  In  reality,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered an  example  of  the  amount  of  energy 
possessed  by  Gladstone  when  we  say  he  complet- 
ed a course  in  mathematics  in  these  two  years 
which  the  modern  student  completes  in  four. 
Finally,  it  was  decided  that  Oxford  should  be 
his  next  home  of  studies,  and  accordingly,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  he  made 
his  initial  visit  to  the  University.  He  soon  en- 
tered into  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
Oxford. 

Dissipation  was  wholly  unknown  at  Oxford 
at  this  period.  His  training  in  religion  was 
strengthened  by  this  conservative  institution  ; 
in  fact,  he  became  a typical  Church-of-England 
young  man,  doubting  not  in  the  least  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  its  potentates. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  father  of 
Gladstone  was  a pronounced  opponent  of  abo- 
lition ; so  that  when  the  question  of  slavery 
arose  at  Oxford,  Gladstone  found  himself  an  un- 
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willing  supporter  of  the  abolitionists  in  a pub- 
lic debate.  Although  he  favored  his  father’s 
interests,  nevertheless  he  was  convinced  that 
slavery  was  a detriment  to  society  at  large. 
Thus,  as  with  many  others,  his  paternal  inter- 
ests for  the  first  time  clashed  with  his  convic- 
tions, and  this  act  his  father  never  forgot. 

Almost  at  the  conclusion  of  his  second  year 
at  the  University,  for  some  obscure  reason,  he 
was  asked  to  withdraw.  It  was  a peculiar  co- 
incidence that  Shelley,  whom  he  had  [always 
defended,  received  the  same  request  from  the 


authorities  some  years  before,  at  the  completion 
of  his  second  year  at  Oxford. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  no  young 
man  ever  entered  Oxford  with  a motive  more 
sincere  or  an  ambition  more  high  than  did 
William  Gladstone.  His  coming  was  marked 
with  bright  beginnings,  and  his  path  seemed 
devoid  of  thorns  until  the  narrowness  of  the 
authorities  began  to  assert  itself,  and  he  was 
forced,  so  it  is  said,  to  abandon  his  studies  on 
account  of  his  father’s  views,  although  his  own 
had  always  coincided  with  those  of  the  author- 
ities. — G.  H.,  ’06. 
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The  old  tell  tolls  a summons  clear 
On  lagging  student's  wakening  ear ; 

T 0 daily  tasks  with  footsteps  slow, 

To  sports,  with  features  all  aglow, 

A changing  song  of  hope  or  fear. 

Ah,  me  / what  joy  its  notes  to  hear  ! 

Ting  soft  or  loud,  ring  gay  or  drear, 
(Pleasure  or  toil — what  matter,  so 

The  old  bell  tolls- 

Who'll  make  complaint,  if  sudden  tear 
Shall  in  a troubled  eye  appear  ? 

Or  tender  thoughts  of  long  ago 
Shall  in  the  care-worn  visage  show . 
When  softly  in  some  distant  year 

The  old  bell  tolls  ? 
J-  S-  T.,  'OS. 
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Trance  and  i>cr  Disasters. 

BEING  A SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  THE  CAUSES  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  COMMUNE. 


Sixth  Paper. 

nATTERS  continued  to  grow  from  bad 
to  worse.  Appeals  were  made  to  the 
University  by  the  Catholic  party  in 
the  name  of  national  faith  plighted  in  1830,  in 
behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience  cruelly  violated 
by  this  monopoly  of  education,  in  the  cause  and 
for  the  honor  of  Catholic  faith  and  morals;  but 
all  in  vain.  The  University,  created  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  claimed  to  have  as  good  a 
right  to  exist  as  the  State  itself,  and  it  would 
not  loosen  its  grasp  of  the  national  mind  and 
heart  at  the  bidding  of  any  authority,  be  it  po- 
litical or  religious.  Meanwhile  rumors  were 
abroad  of  an  approaching  crisis,  of  whose  nature 
and  aims  nobody  could  tell.  It  was  like  a hur- 
ricane that  was  giving  warnings  of  its  coming. 
Fear  and  anxiety  pervaded  all  classes.  States- 
men, inquisitive  and  watchful,  seemed  to  be  as 
uncertain  as  if  they  were  looking  into  darkness. 
But  when  the  revolutionary  volcano  burst,  they 
discovered  that  a conspiracy  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  and  planned  by  secret  societies  had 
undermined  the  political  order  of  nearly  every 
European  state.  There  were  popular  outbreaks 
in  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy  and  Spain,  against 
their  respective  rulers.  France  herself  shook 
to  her  centre  with  a revolutionary  spirit,  and 
amid  the  violent  agitation  of  factions  and  the 
threats  of  armed  bands  Louis  Phillipe  slipped 
from  his  throne  as  easily  as  if  he  had  never  sat 
upon  it. 

Parisian  history  again  repeated  itself.  There 


were  barricades,  street-fighting,  bloodshed  and 
proscription.  The  Republic  was  proclaimed, 
and  after  it  came  the  Empire.  The  University 
kept  its  place.  Its  frame-work  was  so  supple 
that  it  bent  with  every  storm,  regained  its 
place  in  the  calm  of  peace,  and  basked  in  the 
splendor  of  its  honors,  under  democratic  rule  as 
well  as  under  imperial  despotism.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  this  truckling  to  policy,  but 
when  institutions  as  well  as  individuals  lose  the 
life  of  principle  there  is  no  meanness  so  low  to 
which  they  will  not  descend.  The  University 
by  its  arrogance  had  rendered  itself  odious  to 
many,  and  now  some,  freed  from  the  corruption 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  last  reign,  were  ready  to 
listen  to  the  cry  of  justice.  In  1850  a law  was 
passed  by  the  Republic  granting  freedom  of 
education  throughout  France,  but  was  only 
partly  carried  out  when  the  Empire  was  inaug- 
urated. Louis  Napoleon  came  on  the  scene 
with  the  pretense  of  reviving  the  policy  of  his 
uncle,  but  without  the  power  of  his  genius  to 
enforce  it. 

In  former  years  he  gave  clear  indications  of 
the  principles  which  he  professed.  “ The 
ministers  of  religion  in  France,”  wrote  Napo- 
teon  in  1843,  “are,  in  general,  opposed  to 
democratic  interests  ; to  allow  them  to  have 
full  control  of  the  schools  is  to  permit  them  to 
teach  the  people  a hybrid  of  revolution  and 
liberty.  He  professed  a great  aversion  to  titles 
of  rank  ; but  when  he  gained  the  highest  title 
that  could  be  offered  him  he  changed  his  mind. 
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Even  on  the  eve  of  his  fall,  his  private  papers, 
found  afterward  in  the  Tuileries,  proved  that 
he  intended  to  create  a new  nobility.  To  flatter 
the  revolutionary  party  he  professed  socialistic 
principles,  and  to  hide  his  ambition  he  spoke 
of  republicanism  and  liberty.  Proudhon  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him  ; Felix  Pyat  the 
radical  revolutionist  was  his  correspondent, 
exhorting  him  to  war  against  kings  and  against 
the  Pope.  Under  him  the  political  machinery 
of  government,  as  far  as  religion  was  con- 
cerned, ran  pretty  much  in  the  same  grooves 
as  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillipe.  Freedom  of 
education  within  a limited  sphere  was  granted, 
Catholics  were  permitted  to  open  a few  col- 
leges, as  it  were  stealthily,  but  the  Emperor 
had  no  idea  of  changing  the  scheme  of  a na- 
tional institution  originated  by  him  to  whom 
he  owed  both  his  name  and  his  throne.  The 
University,  indeed,  having  forgotten  its  first 
charter  and  become  presumptuous,  instead  of 
being  the  tool  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  wished 
to  act  the  autocrat.  'To  check  this  ambition 
Napoleon,  by  a decree  in  1854,  gave  to  the 
prefects  of  departments  the  appointment  of 
teachers  in  all  the  Communal  schools  of  the 
Empire.  This  measure  increased  considerably 
the  political  power  of  the  government,  but  did 
not  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
Infidels  in  the  meantime  might  speak  and  write 
blasphemies  with  impunity  against  Christ  and 
His  Church  ; the  press  had  not  only  liberty, 
but  license,  in  matters  touching  faith  and 
morals.  Comedies  were  acted  that  would  have 
disgraced  the  pages  of  Terence,  while  the  works 
of  infidel  writers  were  to  be  found  for  sale  in 
book-stores  through  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
nation.  In  this  respect  there  was  a marked 
contrast  between  the  first  and  second  empire. 
It  was  then,  however,  when  Renan  was  blas- 
pheming Christ  in  the  University  schools,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  dogged  at  every  turn 


by  petty  officials,  and  that  she  saw  her  rights 
narrowed  within  certain  limits  by  police  reg- 
ulations. In  those  days  Catholic  journals 
alone  were  put  under  surveillance.  M.  Mon- 
talambert,  a Catholic  nobleman,  was  worried 
for  having  acted  as  it  became  a Catholic  to  act. 
M.  Veillot,  for  having  written  boldly  on  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  saw  his  journal  suspended  and 
himself  forbidden  to  write  in  the  French  press. 
So  strong  had  the  new  spirit  of  Gallicanism  be- 
come, that  Napoleon  had  the  rashness,  not  to 
say  irreligion,  to  prohibit  the  publication  in 
France  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of  1864. 
But  the  time  for  such  prohibitions  had  passed  ; 
to  all  thinking  men,  to  command  the  suppres- 
sion of  Popes’  decrees  sounded  like  Antiochus’ 
order  to  the  ocean. 

For  the  secret  societies,  however,  with  which 
he  was  leagued,  his  imperial  majesty  had 
nothing  but  favor.  Imbued  with  the  evil  prin- 
ciples of  the  age,  these  societies  kept  up  in  the 
world  the  training  which  youth  had  received  in 
godless  colleges.  Their  adepts  were  high  state 
officials  or  even  members  of  the  imperial  cab- 
inet. Their  aims,  carried  out  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  most  solemn  oaths,  were  to  war  against 
the  Church,  but  not  so  much  to  overturn  estab- 
lished governments  as  to  make  them  subser- 
vient to  their  own  views.  They  considered 
that  they  might  have  accomplished  their  work 
if  they  had  taken  the  gristle  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple out  of  the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation. 
Into  their  body,  therefore,  they  gathered  the 
good  and  bad,  the  educated  and  ignorant,  the 
gens  de  cours  and  the  proletaire  ; Protestants, 
Catholics,  Jews,  Infidels,  Atheists  met  together 
in  lodges  to  witness  something  like  the  pagan 
mysteries  of  Eleuses,  and  he  taught  in  silence 
the  philosophy  of  the  heathen  Pythagoras. 
Grave  men  dressed  up  in  grand  regalia,  and, 
girt  with  aprons,  bore  in  procession  banners 
decked  with  inscriptions  known  only  to  the 
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initiated  ; and  in  their  ceremonies,  like  Indian 
dervishes,  muttered  some  form  of  invocation, 
half  sacred,  half  profane,  making  one  fancy 
that  he  was  witnessing  the  worship  of  Buddha 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  or,  to  speak  of  home, 
that  he  was  among  the  followers  of  Confucius 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  this  union  of  men  of  all  beliefs 
and  opinions  was  indifference  in  religion.  All 
forms  of  worship,  historically  or  objectively 
considered,  were  thought  to  be  of  men’s  mak- 
ing. Religion  itself,  it  was  said,  was  only 
sentiment — a product  of  the  heart  ; and  all 
revealed  mysteries — the  life,  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ — were  to  each  one  only 
just  what  each  one  judged  them  to  be.  Con- 
tradictions, accounted  valid  in  other  things,  in 
religious  matters  were  considered  reconcilable 
by  members  of  the  craft. 

The  buds  of  corruption  in  the  empire  were 
now  growing  riper  and  riper  ; the  venom  of  im- 
moral teaching  had  been  kept  circulating  in 
France  for  nearly  a century;  the  Church  was 
put,  as  it  were,  out  of  society  ; the  political 
order  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  ruled  by  no 
moral  code,  and  divine  faith  was  set  down  as 
an  opinion  which  one  was  free  to  reject  and 
embrace  as,  if  he  so  willed,  the  theogony  of  the 
Greeks  or  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos. 
Along  with  these  false  maxims  grew  up  national 
pride  and  national  vanity,  so  much  so  that  Napo- 
leon III.  considered  himself  invincible.  When 
the  Prussian  challenge  came,  relying  solely  on 
himself  and  his  army,  he  went  forth  to  conquer. 
Then  at  least,  the  mystery  of  Providence  was 
revealed  ; defeat  followed  defeat,  until  the 
second  empire  fell,  broken  to  pieces,  as  if  it 
had  been  struck  by  a thunderbolt  hurled  by 
the  very  hand  of  God. 

When  Prussia  relaxed  its  iron  grasp  on  the 
nation,  the  Commune,  the  enemy  of  all  social 


and  moral  order,  arose.  Its  bond  of  union  was 
a hatred  of  Church  and  State,  of  rank  and  prop- 
erty. It  determined  to  break  up  society  as  it 
exists  in  order  to  create  a world  of  its  own,  in 
which  men  might  live  according  to  the  instincts 
of  their  passions.  Whence  all  its  members 
came  or  how  they  were  wed  no  one  could  hardly 
say.  There  was  a ferocity  in  their  conduct 
which  surpassed  the  barbarity  of  savages,  and 
men  naturally  shrink  from  acknowledging  the 
parentage  of  hideous  crimes.  But  if  all  were 
to  be  told,  if  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  State 
toward  the  Church  were  to  be  considered,  if  the 
grasping  monopoly  of  education  by  the  Univer- 
sity were  to  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as 
the  unrestrained  licentiousness  of  the  press  and 
the  false  theories  of  infidels,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  father  Communism  on  the  French 
government  itself.  It  was  it  which  pi-evented 
good  from  being  done  while  it  allowed  evil  to 
be  freely  propagated.  It  had  the  name  of 
being  Catholic.  Indeed,  if  it  was,  having  be- 
come recreant  to  its  principles  and  a traitor  to 
God,  it  was  the  more  culpable.  The  Church  did 
what  she  could,  or  rather  what  she  was  allowed 
to  do,  under  royal  and  imperial  rule,  in  order  to 
inculcate  sound  principles  and  to  educate  up- 
right and  loyal  citizens.  But  even  the  plain 
evidence  of  history  shows  that  she  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  education  of  the  Communists 
than  the  government  of  Washington  with  that 
of  the  Modocks. 

Notwithstanding  the  infidelity  of  many  of 
her  children  for  generations,  France  is  still 
Catholic.  The  title  of  her  Catholic  faith  is  her 
most  glorious  one.  Interwoven  with  her  past 
grandeurs  and  with  the  magnificent  records  of 
her  literary  fame,  it  has  also  put  her  name  first 
on  the  role  of  those  nations  who  have  led  the 
way  in  civilizing  the  pagan  world.  — R. 

(The  End) 
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IV. — DREAMS  FOREGONE. 


THEY  had  moved  to  the  window  by  this 
time,  and  the  fireplace  was  filled  with  a 
formal  pile  of  property  logs  that  were 
not  practicable,  as  the  Actor  Chap  expressed  it. 
Most  of  them  were  trying  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  spring  was  really  here  and  that 
they  were  cheerful  and  comfortable.  The 
Solid  Man  and  the  Mere  Boy  were  engaged  in 
a heated  discussion — it  was  the  only  heated 
thing  in  the  room — in  which  “ hits,”  “ errors,” 
and  “ runs  ” seemed  the  staple  terms,  and  to 
which  a choice  assortment  of  opprobrious 
epithets  lent  considerable  color. 

“ What  are  you  fellows  talking  about  ? ” 
growled  the  Old  Timer,  impatiently. 

“ The  Princeton  game,”  answered  the  Mere 
Boy. 

“Ah,”  said  the  other,  and  there  was  a wealth 
of  disgust  in  his  tone,  “talk  about  something 
pleasant.  Talk  about  the  Yale  game.” 

“ It  was  just  a question  about  the  number  of 
hits,”  said  the  Mere  Boy,  apologetically. 

“ Did  we  win  ?”  asked  the  Old  Timer. 

““  No ! ” 

“ Then,  what  matters  it  about  the  rest  of 
the  score?”  and  he  looked  around  the  circle 
belligerently. 

“ I don’t  know  about  that,”  said  the  Medicine 
Man.  “ I think  there  is  such  a thing  as  mak- 
ing a score  a work  of  art,  irrespective  of  re- 
sults.” 

“ How  ? ” asked  the  Solid  Man. 

“ It  all  depends  on  the  scorer,”  said  the  Med- 
icine Man.  ‘‘Of  course,  if  you  have  a scorer 


who  ties  himself  down  to  mere  facts,  you  can’t 
expect  much  ; but,  given  a man  with  a vivid 
imagination,  unhampered  by  rules  or  technique, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  to  expect.  I remem- 
ber an  opportunity  that  came  our  way  one 
year,  and  if  we  had  not  ruthlessly  thrown  it 
away  we  would  have  had  a score  book  that 
would  have  staggered  the  baseball  world.  It 
was  a wonderful  chance  we  had  to  enliven  the 
records,  and  we  were  fools  for  not  seizing  it. 
Such  another  man  as  that  wont  happen  again 
in  a hundred  years.” 

“ How  did  you  discover  this  wonder  ? ” asked 
the  Solid  Man. 

“ By  a competitive  examination,”  answered 
the  Medicine  Man. 

“ By  a — what  ? ” asked  the  Lawyer  Fellow,  in- 
credulously. 

“ By  an  examination,”  said  the  Medicine  Man. 
“ Oh,  we  did  things  properly  in  those  days,” 
he  added,  patronizingly.  “ A man  didn’t  make 
the  team  simply  because  he  was  good  at  mar- 
bles or  billiards,  or  because  he  was  good-look- 
ing. Why,  even  the  man  who  looked  after  the 
bats  had  to  qualify  regularly  before  he  would 
be  allowed  to  handle  them.  You  don’t  believe 
it,  do  you?”  he  asked,  as  he  noted  a general 
expression  of  doubt.  “ Well,  wait  till  I tell  you 
about  Charley.” 

“Who’s  Charley?”  asked  the  Solid  Man. 

“ He  was  the  scorer  I was  telling  you  about. 
I don’t  know  that  that  was  his  name,  but  that’s 
what  we  called  him.  I suppose  it  was  the  sim- 
ilarity of  his  family  name  to  that  of  a noted 
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English  heavy-weight  who  was  then  very  much 
in  the  public  prints,  that  suggested  it  to  us  ; 
but,  anyway,  he  was  Charley. 

“Well,  Charley  was  about  the  sportiest  thing 
that  ever  came  up  the  lawn.  Personal  beauty 
was  not  his  long  suit  ; but  what  he  lacked  in 
quality  was  more  than  atoned  for  in  quantity. 
He  was  broad  of  beam  and  ample  of  face  ; 
his  clothes  were  wonderful  to  behold,  and  his 
conversation  was  as  lurid  as  his  clothes.  It 
seemed,  at  first,  a remarkable  condescension  for 
one  so  evidently  an  essential  part  of  the  gay 
world  without  to  deign  to  enter  into  the  staid 
and  quiet  life  of  the  college,  and  some  of  us 
were,  I think,  a bit  awed  by  it — but  not  all  of  us. 

“ It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  maintained 
his  prestige  to  the  end  of  his  short  sojourn  and 
would  have  come  down  to  us  as  an  imposing 
and  impressive  figure  if  he  had  not,  in  an  evil 
day  for  him,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  “Buck  ” 
Goshen.  I needn't  tell  you  anything  of  “ Buck.'’ 
Not  to  know  “ Buck  ” argues  one’s  self  unknown. 
That  event  marked  the  downfall  of  Charley’s 
prestige.  It  fell  like  a house  of  cards,  and  al- 
most before  we  could  realize  it  we  were  greeted 
with  the  daily  spectacle  of  his  two  hundred 
and  odd  pounds  trotting  solemnly  around  the 
gymnasium,  perspiring  at  every  pore  and  pant- 
ing like  a steam  engine,  in  a determined 
effort  to  make  the  track  team.  And  at  the  end 
of  a five-mile  run  he  would  be  rolled  up  in  a 
gymnasium  mattress,  ‘ to  reduce  his  weight,’  he 
was  told.  Then  many  willing  hands  were  ready 
to  rub  him  down  with  ‘Williams’  Liniment,’  as 
a bottle  of  sticky  cough  medicine  was  styled  for 
the  occasion.” 

“But  what’s  all  this  got  to  do  with  keeping 
baseball  scores  ?”  asked  the  Original  Member, 
testily. 

“ Be  patient,”  said  the  Medicine  Man,  “ and 
I’ll  come  to  that  presently.  The  baseball 
season  was  about  to  open  and  indoor  practice 


had  commenced.  Charley  was  by  this  time  on 
splendid  terms  with  “ Buck,”  and  that,  of  course, 
argued  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  things 
connected  with  baseball.  At  any  rate,  he 
appreciated  fully  the  distinction  the  intimacy 
brought  with  it  and  bore  himself  accordingly. 
It  was  just  at  this  time  that  some  tempter 
whispered  to  him  the  suggestion  that  he  use 
his  pull  to  secure  the  post  of  official  scorer. 
This,  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  was  a post  rich 
in  rewards.  It  meant  a series  of  very  delight- 
ful trips  with  the  team,  with  no  expense  and 
practically  no  work.  He  fell  into  the  trap, 
broached  the  subject  to  his  friend  in  power, 
and  once  more,  all  unknowing,  was  thrown  on 
the  little  mercy  of  “ Buck.”  The  proposition  was 
received  gravely  and  consideration  promised. 
It  might  be  done,  of  course,  but  it  was  a diffi- 
cult matter.  There  was  a very  severe  exam- 
ination to  be  passed,  for  the  post  was  important, 
and  much  depended  on  the  proper  performance 
of  the  duties.  Was  he  prepared  for  that  ? Of 
course  he  was.  He  knew  all  that  was  known 
about  baseball.  What  he  didn’t  know  was  in 
the  back  of  some  old  book  that  nobody  read 
any  more.  So  “ Buck  ” promised  to  see  about  it, 
and  Charley  waited  a week  in  feverish  anxiety. 

“ And  that  week  was  well  spent.  There  was  a 
deal  of  preparation — not  on  Charley’s  part,  for 
he  was  calmly  confident,  but  on  the  part  of 
“ Buck  ” and  his  abettors.  I don’t  know  posi- 
tively who  prepared  the  questions.  It  was  said 
that  “ Rocksy  ” Reilly  was  responsible  for  many 
of  them.  “ McGinty,”  too,  may  have  had  a hand 
in  it,  and  I would  not  be  surprised  if  “ Buck  ” 
himself  was  a generous  contributor.  But  it 
was  a choice  lot  of  questions.  Here  are  a few 
of  them  : 

“ ‘ If  there  are  four  men  on  base  and  one  at 
bat,  what  becomes  of  the  other  man,  and  what 
does  the  pitcher  do  with  the  ball  ? ’ 

“ ‘ If  the  ball  is  batted  and  gets  stuck  in  the 
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crotch  of  a tree,  and  somebody  climbs  up  and 
picks  it  off,  is  the  batter  out,  and  whose  error 
is  it  ? ’ 

‘“If  a batted  ball  splits  in  two,  and  one  half 
goes  to  right  field  and  is  caught,  and  the  other 
half  goes  to  left  field  and  is  dropped,  can  the 
pitcher  be  sent  to  the  bench  ?’ 

“ ‘ If  we  should  give  three  or  four  runs  to  the 
opposing  team  in  the  first  inning,  according  to 
our  time-honored  custom,  and  then  fail  to  score 
any  ourselves,  how  can  we  win  the  game  ? ’ 

“ ‘ If  the  scorer  should  mark  up  four  or  five 
extra  runs  when  nobody  is  looking,  how  many 
of  them  would  count?’ 

“ ‘ What  is  an  incongruous  foul  ? ’ 

“Well,  it  may  seem  too  good  to  be  true,  but 
Charley  went  into  the  ordeal  pale  and  trem- 
bling. “ Buck  ” and  two  others — I‘ve  forgotten 
who  they  were — constituted  the  board,  and  for 
a half  hour  or  more  they  bombarded  him  with 
questions.  He  had  an  answer  ready  for  every 
one — except  the  “incongruous  foul”  question. 
He  could  solve  every  knotty  problem  they  pre- 
sented— to  his  own  satisfaction,  at  least— but 
the  incongruous  foul  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
at  the  end  of  a half  hour  they  politely  bowed 
him  out,  that  they  might  consider  his  case  in 
executive  session.  He  found  an  eager  crowd 
outside  awaiting  the  outcome.  He  was  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  and  recited  his  experiences  to  an 
enthusiastic  audience.  But  despite  his  easy  as- 
surance, that  incongruous  foul  bothered  him, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  drew  a friend 
in  whom  he  had  confidence  to  one  side  and 
asked  : 

“ ‘ Judge,  what  is  an  “ incongruous  foul  ” ? ’ 
“The  Judge  looked  at  him — one  of  those 
scornful  looks  that  he  made  us  familiar  with 
when  he  was  doing  the  heavy  parts — the  kind 
the  novelists  call  ‘ withering  ’ — and  answered  : 

“ ‘ Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don’t  know  what 
an  “ incongruous  foul  ” is  ? ’ 


“ Charley  winced,  but  pleaded  guilty. 

“ ‘ And  you  expect  to  be  scorer  for  the 
team  ? ’ He  paused  and  looked  him  over  again, 
and  then  added  : ‘ An  “ incongruous  foul  ” is  a 
foul  that  goes  behind  the  catcher.’ 

“‘Oh,  of  course,’  said  Charley,  ‘why  didn’t 
I think  of  that  ? ’ 

“But  he  was  to  get  another  chance.  He  was 
too  good  a thing  for  “ Buck  ” to  drop  so  soon. 
The  examination  had  succeeded  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams,  and  it  had  ended  only  when  the 
supply  of  questions  was  exhausted.  So  the  ex- 
ecutive session  was  spent  cooking  up  a new  lot, 
and  when  these  were  ready  a messenger  was 
despatched  to  summon  the  candidate  for  a 
further  ordeal.  There  was  a grave  division  of 
opinion  in  the  board,  and  would  he  submit  to  a 
supplementary  examination  ? Would  he  ? He 
jumped  at  it.  It  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retrieve  his  one  glaring  blunder,  and 
he  didn’t  lose  a minute. 

“ They  had  another  good  time  with  him  and 
sent  him  out  to  the  waiting  crowd.  He  was 
received  with  a cheer,  which  he  blushingly  ac- 
knowledged. An  anxious  hour  then  ensued,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  board  solemnly  filed  out 
and  posted  a notice  on  the  bulletin  board  to 
the  effect  that,  having  successfully  passed  the 
examination  with  a percentage  of  93.17,  or 
something  like  that,  he  had  been  appointed 
scorer  to  the  baseball  team.  And  to  cap  the 
climax,  that  night  at  supper,  the  Vice-president, 
Father  Cassidy,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  in 
his  most  courtly  manner  congratulated  him  on 
his  success.  I think  Charley  must  have  gone 
bankrupt  within  the  next  week,  acknowledging 
congratulations. 

“ But  disillusionment  came  with  the  spring. 
He  followed  the  practice  assiduously,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  first  game  that  he  awoke  to 
the  real  significance  of  the  whole  thing.  I may 
mention,  incidentally,  that  he  was  not  a very 
enthusiastic  rooter  that  year.” 
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The  Medicine  Man  paused.  He  smoked 
meditatively  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  re- 
marked : 

“Sometimes,  though,  I think  it  was  a pity 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  and  keep  the  score  that  year.” 


“ Why  ? ” asked  the  Mere  Boy. 

“ It  would  have  established  a precedent. 
And,  judging  by  the  results  of  some  not  very 
distant  years,  we  need  nothing  more  than  a 
scorer  with  a vivid  imagination.” 

[O.  F. 


THE  PROM  OR  1904. 


nHE  Fordham  Prom  for  1904  is  of  the 
past.  It  took  place  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, April  1 2th,  at  Delmonico’s,  and  was 
in  every  sense  a pronounced  success.  Socially, 
no  Prom  since  this  annual  function  was  estab- 
lished has  surpassed  it.  Doctors,  lawyers  and 
professors  laid  aside  their  cares  of  office  and 
came  and  lent  dignity  to  the  occasion,  while 
they  renewed  their  youth  among  the  undergrads 
and  younger  alumni.  The  ball  room  was  very 
beautifully  and  tastefully  hung,  the  maroon 
being  conspicuous.  Van  Baar — we  could  not  do 
without  him — furnished  the  music,  and  it  was, 
as  usual,  excellent.  Luncheon  was  served  about 
midnight,  but  beauty  and  the  dance  held  sway 
unto  the  small  hours. 

Great  praise  is  due  Mr.  John  E.  Kelly,  ’89, 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  Secre- 
tary, and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, for  their  efforts  in  making  this  1904 
Prom  the  success  it  proved  to  be.  The  only 
suggestion  we  might  make  is  this  : The  Prom 
has  become  such  a social  event  of  the  college 
year  and  has  attained  such  a name  abroad  that, 
judging  by  the  number  who  attended  on  the 


1 2th,  we  may  be  obliged  to  secure  more  ample 
room.  We  notice  also  that  other  colleges  were 
represented  among  the  guests  present. 

Some  are  said  to  prefer  Delmonico’s  to  the 
Waldorf.  Well,  both  have  been  tried,  and  now 
comes  an  element  which  must  make  us  decide 
whether  we  are  to  go  to  a smaller  but  preferred 
place  or  to  the  larger.  All  this  means  that  the 
Prom  is  growing,  and  ’tis  better  to  provide  for 
the  future. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  prominent  in 
making  the  affair  one  to  be  proud  of  : — 


Executive  Committee. 
John  E.  Kelley,  Chairman 


Francis  O’Neill 

R.  E.  McDonnell 
Gerald  J.  Barry 
James  A.  Treacy 

S.  St.  J.  McPartland 
John  F.  Joyce 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan 
John  J.  McGowan 
John  P.  Dunn 


Rev.  I).  H.  O’Dwyer 
John  Dempsey 
John  E.  Claffy 
Arthur  McAleenan 
John  McAleenan 
J.  N.  Butler,  M.  I). 
Fritz  Williams 
Albert  Miehaur 
Kenyon  Fortescue 


T.  Joseph  Dunn,  M.  D. 
R.  Delli  Paoli,  Secretary 
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ON  Friday,  March  25th,  Rev.  Pius  Massi, 
S.  J.,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  reception  into  the  Society  of 

Jesus. 

Born  in  the  Vatican  on  July  8th,  1836,  Fr. 
Massi  entered  the  Jesuit  Novitiate  on  March 
24th,  1854.  After  an  active,  useful  life  as  a Jes- 
uit, spent  successively  in  Italy,  Ecuador,  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States,  Fr.  Massi  came,  in 
September  last,  to  Fordham,  where  he  soon  won 
his  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  by  the  gentle  sim- 
plicity and  kindliness  of  manner  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  him.  So,  when  the  anniversary 
came,  all  were  anxious  to  do  fitting  honor  to 
one  so  esteemed  and  beloved.  In  deference, 
however,  to  the  wishes  of  the  reverend  jubilar- 
ian,  the  celebration  was  a very  modest  one. 
Rev.  Fr.  Massi  said  the  student’s  Mass,  at 
which,  by  a happy  coincidence,  a class  of  St. 
John’s  Hall  boys  who  had  been  for  some  time 
under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Fr.  Schmidt,  S.  J., 
received  their  first  Holy  Communion. 

Thus  was  the  occasion  doubly  joyous.  Spec- 
ial music  marked  the  event,  the  College  choir 
ending  the  service  with  Fr.  Massi’s  Hymn  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Fr.  Massi  was  prevailed 
upon  to  make  a short  address,  after  the  Mass, 
to  the  assembled  students,  and  in  a few  words 
he  told  of  his  great  happiness  in  completing  so 
long  a time  in  the  service  of  the  Master — a long 
time,  it  is  true,  as  man  reckons  the  years,  but 
still,  how  short  in  comparison  with  the  eternity 
of  happiness  that  God  holds  out  in  reward  for 
a well-spent  life  ! With  a beautiful  exhortation 
to  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  especially 


the  practice  of  the  rosary,  the  venerable  speaker 
ended  by  thanking  all,  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, for  their  felicitations. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McDonnell  of  Brooklyn, 
together  with  his  secretary,  Monsignor  Barrett, 
called  upon  Fr  .Massi  later  in  the  day  to  extend 
their  congratulations,  and  remained  for  dinner. 
During  the  dinner  the  following  verses  in 
honor  of  Fr.  Massi’s  jubilee  were  read  : 

?a$j$ta  Gratulatio. 

Ecce  alium  brumam  sol  aureus  egit  in  orbera, 

Et  plaeidos  revocat  mitaor  aura  dies. 

Omnia  lastantur ; cessat  boreasque  notusque, 

Et  tantum  zephyri  regna  per  arva  tenent. 

Cuncta  suo  tangit  sensu  nativa  voluptas 
Et  sol  asthereo  cuncta  tepore  beat 
Vere  novo  ; lsetis  decorantur  floribus  arva  : 

Sunt  pratis  violse,  purpureseque  roste. 

En  optata  dies  niveo  splendore  refulget, 

Omnia  nunc  plaudunt,  omnia  ovare  jubent 
L;etitite  voces  fratres  ad  sidera  iactaut, 

Exultant,  festum  concelebrantque  tuum. 

A.spice  ut  omDibus  in  vultu  sunt  gaudia  nobis, 

Ut  certent  omnes  flectere  verba  lyrse. 

Felix  1 Qui  posset  dignas  tibi  dicere  laudes ! 

“ 0 fortunatam  terque  quaterque  diem ! ” 

Ut  Patri  cams  testatur  gaudia  natus, 

Sic  magna  a nobis  laus  tribuenda  tibi  est, 

Opto  tibi,  plenos  ducas  virtutibus  annos, 

Et  cursu  semper  candidiore  dies. 

Nil  desidero,  quod  veluti  rosa  aperta  superbit, 

“ Sole  oriente  oritur.jsole  cadente  cadit  ” : 

Sed  quidnam  exiguis,  elegeia  versibus  audes  ? 

Hrec  majus  plectrum  concelebrare  decet. 

Interea  vivas  faustos  longosque  per  annos, 

Et  magni  festi  sic  peragamus  iter. 

G, 
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Tor  fifty  years. 

For  fifty  years  I Could  words  portray 
The  memories  which  throng  the  soul 
Of  him  who,  standing  near  the  goal, 

Looks  back  thro’  golden  mists  to-day, 

Some  singer  from  the  olden  time 

Should  come ; our  song  is  but  the  sound 
Of  music-haunted  sea-shell,  found 

Beside  the  surge-beat  coasts  of  rhyme. 

For  thou  hast  kept  youth’s  covenant 
In  Time’s  despite,  tho’  many  fell, 

Tho’  youth  in  turn  bade  thee  farewell. 

And  generations  came  and  went. 

Full  sweet  to  thine  accustomed  ears 
The  Master’s  voice,  list  long  ago, 

Has  led  thee  on,  thro’  weal,  thro’  woe, 

Soul  heard  thro’  half  a hundred  years  ! 

It  bade  thee  leave  thy  native  land, 

Whence  empire  sprang,  where  empire  sleeps  ; 
It  led  beyond  the  western  deeps, 

To  where  Pacific  breezes  fanned 

A new  Hesperia;  lustrous-eyed, 

Dark-skinned,  and  fierce,  its  people  learned 
To  love  the  kind,  strong  heart,  which  yearned 

To  lead  them  to  The  Crucified. 

Neath  tropic  suns,  or  where  cold  skies 
O’erarch  a hardier  race,  one  aim 
Shone  bright  before,  an  oriflamme 

Invisible  to  earthly  eyes  ! 


0 pilgrim  from  the  distant  Past  1 

Long  tarry  thou  : our  steps  are  new 
In  ways  thy  feet  have  threaded  true 
While  fifty  years  were  sweeping  fast 

Familiar  landmarks  out  of  sight ; 

Yet  Time  the  Spoiler  also  sends 
Maturer  gifts,  in  late  amends 
For  earlier  promise  changed  to  blight — 

A broader  vision,  purged  and  free ; 

A firmer  faith  where  vision’s  hue 
Is  lost  in  doubt ; to  chosen  few 
A day  of  golden  jubilee  ! 

To  show — ’tis  thus  the  emblem’s  given— 

That  still,  as  when  o’er  Appian  Way 
The  triumph  passed  in  pageant  gay, 

A Roman  is  the  choice  of  heaven  ! 

Thou  too  hast  overcome  the  world : 

The  heritage  which  once  was  theirs 
Slipped  from  their  grasp  ; their  genial  Lars 
Are  fled  ; their  eagle  banners  furled — 

Thy  God  fails  not ; His  love  enspheres 
His  own  in  wondrous  ways ; this  best, 

To  keep  with  undivided  breast 
Youth's  plighted  troth  thro’  fifty  years  ! 

—0. 

We  extend  to  Rev.  Fr.  Massi  our  congratu- 
lations on  his  golden  jubilee,  and  best  wishes 
that  God  may  spare  him  many  years  to  continue 
his  good  work  among  us. 


J.  J.  Fallon  (Capt.  of  Fordham  Track  Team) 
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Our  first  Indoor  moot. 


IT  was  a gala  evening,  that  of  April  1 6th,  when 
our  first  indoor  games  were  held.  The 
Eighth  Regiment  Armory  in  the  city  was 
the  scene  of  contest,  and  the  great  building  wel- 
comed a big  audience.  Indeed,  the  gathering 
surprised  all  except  those  who  were  on  the 
committees,  and  they,  having  done  their  work 
well,  had  no  doubt  looked  for  the  crowd  that 
came  as  a reward  of  their  labors. 

A list  of  seventeen  events  was  announced, 
and  so  well  arranged  were  they  that  all  manner 
of  athletes  had  opportunities  for  distinguishing 
themselves.  The  public,  high  and  preparatory 
schools,  athletic  clubs  and  colleges,  all  were 
represented  and  rivalry  was  keen. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  college  did  well, 
not  only  in  the  number  of  entries  presented, 
but  also  in  securing  a fair  share  of  honors.  In 
the  open  as  well  as  in  the  closed  events  they 
met  with  success.  They  had  trained  well,  and 
the  training  told  at  the  games.  We  might  es- 
pecially mention  the  sixty  yards  sprint,  where, 
out  of  five  heats,  three  were  won  by  the  College, 
with  Fallon,  ’04,  Norton,  ’07,  and  Sweeney,  ’05. 
In  the  final  these  same  men  ran  first,  second 
and  third  in  the  order  named  above.  This  re- 
sult was  as  agreeable  as  it  was  unexpected. 

The  match  race  between  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College  and  Fordham  was  interesting,  although 
we  won  handily.  Sweeney  ran  first,  taking  the 
lead  at  the  start.  Gargan  relieved  him,  run- 
ning in  his  usual  form  and  gaining  ground 
rapidly.  The  third  man  was  Norton,  who  ran 
an  excellent  race  until  he  touched  Fallon,  who 
took  up  the  last  relay  and  finished  strong, 


some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  the  lead.  The 
time  was  not  considered  fast. 

A pleasing  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
appearance  of  Arthur  Duffy  of  Georgetown,  the 
world’s  champion  sprinter.  We  need  hardly 
say  how  deeply  grateful  we  are  to  Mr.  Duffy 
and  the  Georgetown  Athletic  Association  for 
their  kindness  manifested  on  the  occasion  of 
these  our  first  indoor  games.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  champion  went  to  consider- 
able inconvenience  in  order  to  be  present,  and 
our  gratitude  is  all  the  deeper  on  that  account. 
Our  sincere  thanks  are  extended  to  Mr.  Duffy 
and  to  Georgetown.  Duffy  was  entered  in  the 
sixty  open  and  in  the  invitation  fifty.  In  the 
sixty  he  was  unable  from  scratch  to  overtake 
the  limit  man,  and  so  did  not  qualify;  but  in  the 
fifty  he  ran  well,  taking  first  place  in  a trifle 
under  record  time.  In  this  event  there  was 
some  comment  as  to  the  man  who  finished 
second.  It  appeared  to  many  that  Captain 
Fallon  won  the  place,  but  the  decision  of  the 
judges  was  against  him. 

The  Fordham  Preparatory  and  Grammar  De- 
partments were  well  represented.  In  the  re- 
lay for  Prep.  and^High  Schools,  Fordham  Prep, 
finished  a good  second  behind  Pratt  Institute, 
and  Fordham  Grammar  won  in  the  Private 
Schools  race. 

Before  printing  the  results  we  desire  to 
thank  all  who  had  the  games  in  charge  for  an 
excellent  evening  of  college  sport,  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  committees  generally,  and  Mr. 
Maurice  McCarthy,  Athletic  Director,  and 
Captain  Fallon,  especially,  for  their  untiring 
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efforts  in  making  for  the  success  of  the  Meet. 
These  latter  gentlemen  deserve  great  praise, 
for  one  can  hardly  appreciate  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  labored  or  the  obstacles  they 
had  to  overcome.  They  have  the  satisfaction 
of  inaugurating  indoor  games  at  Fordham  and 
of  knowing  that  the  first  Meet  has  the  unqual- 
ified endorsement  of  all  connected  with  the 
College.  The  summary  : — 

60-Yard  Run,  Handicap — Won  by  J.  J.  Fallon,  Ford- 
ham  College,  13  feet  ; J.  Norton,  Fordham  College,  15 
feet,  second  ; J.  D.  Sweeney,  Fordham  College,  14 
feet,  third.  Time,  6 3-5  seconds. 

60-Yard  Ruu,  Handicap,  confined  to  Fordham  Col- 
lege— Won  by  C.  L.  Cassasa,  Fordham  Preparatroy,  11 
feet  ; J.  J.  Scannell,  Fordham  Preparatory,  8 feet,  sec- 
ond ; M.  Rodrigues,  Fordham  College,  11  feet,  third. 
Time,  6 4-5  seconds. 

Relay  Race,  880  Yards,  confined  to  St.  John’s  Hall 
— Won  by  Fordham  Grammar,  with  F.  Kreizer,  H. 
Hoyt,  J.  Galvin  and  T.  Cornwell  ; Loyola  School, 
second,  with  W.  E.  Gannon,  T.  A.  Ganne,  L.  V.  Mcln- 
erney  and  E.  M.  Wagner  ; St.  Francis  Xavier  School, 
third,  with  W.  Clark,  P.  Cunningham,  J.  Roach  and 
A.  Dixon.  Time,  1 minute,  54  3-5  seconds. 

One-Mile  Regimental  Relay,  Handicap — Won  by 
Twenty-second  Regiment,  48  yards,  with  L.  Mark- 
heimer,  C.  J.  Clark,  H.  Banks  and  W.  John  ; Twenty- 
third  Regiment,  scratch,  second,  with  S.  Northridge, 
H.  V.  N.  Valentine,  H.  A.  Sedley,  Jr.  and  C.  T.  Bacon. 
Twelfth  Regiment,  80  yds.,  third,  with  W.  Stevenson, 
J.  Maher,  JI.  James,  W.  Beckman.  Time,  3 minutes, 
35  seconds. 


Gluckman  and  H.  Stark  ; Public  School  9,  Bronx, 
second,  with  Elmer  Rudd,  John  O’Neill,  George 
Schwartz  and  William  Lawler ; Public  School 
89,  third,  with  Vincent  Tonar,  Phillip  Finn,  MerieDe 
Voursney,  Ben  Schafer.  Time,  1 minute,  52  seconds. 

440-Yard  Ruu,  Novice — Won  by  Homer  Henderson, 
Uncas  Club  ; William  Callan,  Twelfth  Regiment,  sec- 
ond ; G.  E.  Middleton,  Brooklyn,  third.  Time,  59 
seconds.  H.  C.  Cunningham,  Forty-seventh  Regi- 
ment, finished  second,  but  was  disqualified  for  foul- 
ing. 

880-Yard  Relay — Fordham  vs.  St.  Francis  Xavier — 
Won  by  Fordham,  with  J.  D.  Sweeney,  H.  Gargan,  T. 
Norton  and  J.  J.  Fallon  ; St.  Francis  Xavier,  second, 
with  J.  Rafter,  M.  .T.  Tomer,  M.  Rainey  and  J.  J. 
Quinn.  Time,  1 minute  and  40  seconds. 

One  Mile  Relay  for  Athletic  Clubs,  Handicap — Won 
by  Twenty-second  Regiment  A.  C.,  40  yards,  with  M.  J. 
Wheeler,  C.  J.  Clarke,  W.  Kolin  and  JI.  Banks  ; St. 
George  A.  C.,  48  yards,  second,  with  J.  Berger,  W. 
Heinkel,  T.  Newman  and  J.  Borsdorff  ; New  York 

A.  C.,  scratch,  third,  with  A.  R.  Ellmore,  H.  Sedley, 
Jr.,  T.  P.  Pilgrim  and  H.  Valentine.  Time,  3 minutes, 
32  2-5  seconds. 

300-Yard  Run,  Handicap — Won  by  M.  J.  CregaD, 
Greater  New  York  Irish  A.  C.,  24  yards  ; H.  James, 
unattached,  26 yards,  second;  D.  Frank,  New  West 
Side  A.  C.,  22  yds.,  third.  Time,  31  2-5  seconds.  M.  J. 
Breslin,  Pastime  A.  C,  24  yards,  finished  first,  but 
was  disqualified  for  cutting  corners. 

880-Yd.  Run,  Handicap,  for  Members  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment — Won  by  Malcolm  Graham,  Company  D, 
40  yards  ; R.  Brown,  Company  D,  40  yards,  second  ; 

B.  Rouss,  Company  B,  35  yards,  third.  Time,  2 min- 
utes, 10  seconds. 

One  Mile  Relay  for  High  Schools — Won  by  Pratt 
Institute,  with  A.  Labrit,  R.  Chase,  L.  O.  Messenger 
and  C.  B.  Deer  ; Fordham  Preparatory,  second,  with 
J.  Hinchlifie,  C.  Cassasa,  E.  O’Reilly  and  J.  Scannell; 
Adelphi  Academy,  third.  Time,  3 minutes,  56  2-5 
seconds. 


50-Yard  Run,  Invitation— Won  by  Arthur  F.  Duffy 
Georgetown  University  ; Frank  Rickert,  New  Yorl 
A.  C.,  second  ; W.  R.  Knakal,  Columbia  University 
third.  Time,  5 3-5  seconds. 

880-Yard  Run,  Handicap — Won  by  H.  Christoffers 

S. U  £eo^e  A--,C”  22yds- ; J'  Sullivan,  St.  Bartholomev 
A.  C.,  50  yards,  second;  T.  McMeekin,  Twenty-thirc 
Regiment,  50  yards,  third.  Time,  2 minutes,  2 4-f 
seconds. 

Relay  for  Sodality  Boys,  880  Yards— Won  bv  St 

Tl0SS’  Wlth  T:  STulliv“.  J-  Quilty,  V.  Finan  and 

T.  McNamara ; St.  Joseph’s,  second,  with  M.  E.  Ryan, 

E Clark  W.  Hubbard,  T.  Hilbert.  Time,  1 minute 
53  seconds.  ’ 

880-Yd  Relay,  for  Public  Schools— Won  by  Public 
School  103,  Manhattan,  with  D.  Redd.  A.  Held,  E* 


One  Mile  Run,  Handicap — Won  by  P.  Soutar,  Pas- 
time, A.  C.,  55  yards  ; Crane,  Amici  Club,  95  yards, 
second;  W.  T.  Borsdorff,  St.  George  A.  C.,  100  yards, 
third.  Time,  4 minutes,  35  4-5  seconds. 

Two  Mile  Bicycle  Handicap — Won  by  H.  T.  Crans- 
ton, Forty-seventh  Regiment  A.  A.,  100  yards;  H.  S. 
R.  Smith,  Company  K,  Eighth  Regiment,  100  yards, 
second  ; C.  Weher,  Twelfth  Regiment,  80  yards, 
third.  Time,  4 minutes,  58  seconds. 

One  Mile  Relay,  Interborough  Athletic  Clubs — Won 
by  Temple  Forum  first  team,  with  Arthur  Schultz, 
Charles  E.  Worrald  and  Frank  P.  Wyant  ; Young 
Men’s  League,  second,  with  William  Lamb,  William 
R.  Dempsey  and  Charles  Sheppard  ; Sterling  A.  C., 
third,  with  A.  N.  Hyde,  W.  G.  Schaefer  and  A.  P . 
Naul.  Time,  3 minutes,  54  seconds. 

8.,  ’05. 


SANCTUM  TALKS. 
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SANCTUM  TALKS. 


THE  Business  Manager  must  have  been 
nettled  over  his  advertisements ; he 
sank  gloomily  into  the  big  arm-chair  of 
the  Sanctum,  gazed  at  the  window  and  at  the 
rain-clouds  of  April  hurrying  across  its  eastern 
outlook,  and  smoked  half  an  hour  in  silence. 
But  the  Assistant  Editor  worked  ahead,  not 
minding  the  heavy  spirits  of  his  friend  nor  the 
gloom  of  a passing  shower.  Did  it  speak  of 
less  imagination  in  his  mental  fibre  or  more 
control  of  that  wayward  faculty  ? We  shall  see. 

Business  Manager. — “ That  was  a strange 
thing  the  editor  said  last  month,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

Assist.  Editor. — “ I miss  your  reference — 
you  mean  the  editorial  ?” 

B.  M. — “ Oh,  no  ! You  remember  he  was 
hot  over  the  subject  of  that  library  and  forgot 
himself  enough  to  say  something  foolish  about 
novels — “ of  no  use  here  nor  anywhere  to  a 
serious-minded  man.”  That  can’t  be  let  pass 
— people  will  think  we’ve  gone  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  Let’s  put  in  a word  this  month 
to  smooth  it  down.” 

A.  Ed. — “ Well,  it  did  not  strike  me  as  out  of 
place,  perhaps  because  I read  less  than  you  do 
in  that  line.” 

B.  M. — “ But  it’s  against  the  common  sense 
of  the  day ; everyone  knows  that  our  great 
progress  in  literature  is  due  to  the  large 
number  of  our  novelists.  You  won’t  deny  that 
they  have  given  us  a standing  in  the  world  of 
letters ; it’s  behind  the  age  to  continue  placing 
them  in  the  lowest  rank.” 

A.  Ed. — “Just  the  point.  What  standing 
have  they  given  us  in  the  world  of  letters  ? 


When  one  begins  to  speak  of  American  Litera- 
ture, does  he  not  go  at  once  to  the  historians, 
the  essayists,  and  the  orators  ? And  when 
science  has  been  given  a place  and  poetry  men- 
tioned, he  says,  half  apologetically,  ‘ and  there 
have  been  lots  of  novels,  especially  of  late 
years’ — scarcely  venturing  a criticism.” 

B.  M. — “ It’s  clear  you  haven’t  been  follow- 
ing the  fiction  of  the  past  few  years.  Think  of 
the  sales  some  of  our  best  novels  have  had,  and 
the  wide  acquaintance  with  history  and  life  to 
which  they  have  introduced  us.” 

A.  Ed. — “There  you  are — you’ve  convicted 
yourself.  First  of  all,  the  sales  are  worth 
nothing  if  they  last  only  during  the  epidemic 
of  the  novel’s  advertisements.  If  a woman 
reads  a startling  account  of  the  stir  Busby’s 
latest  novel  is  everywhere  creating,  it  is  morally 
impossible  for  her  curiosity  not  to  get  the 
better  of  her  good  sense — and  the  sales  run  up. 
But  who  buys  to-day  the  novels  three  years  in 
print,  or  who  that  bought  them  returns  to 
linger  over  their  once  wide-spoken  charms  ? 
Their  day  is  dead  and  their  artificial  scenery 
has  received  a new  coating  of  paint  and  ap- 
peared in  a later  novel  in  which  the  same 
author  surpasses  all  his  former  productions. 

“As  regards  the  acquaintance  with  history 
and  life  that  you  say  the  modern  novel  has  given 
to  many,  I waive  the  question  of  the  history  as  it 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  other  ; for  after 
all,  it  is  fiction,  not  history,  that  is  being  written, 
and  historical  scenes,  however  vividly  depicted, 
can  serve  only  as  a background  for  the  char- 
acters which  figure  in  them.  The  question, 
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therefore,  is — are  these  characters  life-like  ? 
Do  they  open  up  to  us  a broader  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  give  us  a deeper  and  a truer 
insight  into  the  passions,  high  and  low,  noble 
and  ignoble,  of  our  fellow  man  ? We  presume 
that  a novelist  might  take  as  his  motto  : Homo 
sum , nihil  humanum  a me  alienum  duco — “ no 
human  interest  is  of  unconcern  for  me,”  and 
then  if  he  should  endeavor  to  picture  to  us  life 
as  he  sees  it,  drawing  tenderly  on  our  sympathy 
for  affliction  and  pain,  inspiring  us  with  ideals  at 
the  sight  of  noble  traits  of  character,  strength- 
ening our  patience  and  perseverance  by  so  de- 
picting these  virtues,  as  they  are  here  and  there 
met  with  in  life,  that  we  are  insensibly  formed 
to  them  ourselves, — if  such  is  his  purpose,  and 
he  is  gifted  enough  to  awaken  the  higher  forces 
within  us,  without  being  untrue  in  his  portraits 
of  men  and  women ; then,  surely,  he  has  accom- 
plished something  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of, 
although  the  history  and  information  underly- 
ing it  might  have  the  merest  fraction  of  value. 


Yet,  how  far  is  all  this  from  the  spirit  of  the 
average  novel  of  to-day.  Excepting  the  few 
authors  who  have  a higher  purpose  (artistic 
or  moral)  in  view,  most  of  them  seek  little  else 
than  by  drawing  out  in  awful  detail  deliriums 
of  passion,  the  senses  aflame  with  moral  fever, 
weaknesses  of  spirit,  revolts  of  the  heart 
against  its  God,  to  harrow  our  hearts  and  ren- 
der them  morbidly  sensitive  to  all  the  scourges 
of  life — miserably  insensible  to  the  softer  in- 
fluences of  life,  love  and  friendship  and  domes- 
tic happiness.  Why  should  I go  through  the 
tortures  of  mental  evils,  temptation  and  de- 
spair, when  I already  firmly,  confidently  believe  ; 
and  how  seldom  are  the  miseries  of  life  por- 
trayed with  the  high  purpose  that  only  a man 
of  noble  soul  could  have — of  leading  us  through 
darkness  into  light,  through  doubt  and  fear  to 
hope  and  constancy.  Such  noblemen  of  nature 
are  rarely  found — would  that  there  were  equal- 
ly few  novelists. 


— L. 
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Sanctum. 

The  Departure  of  Fr.  Pettit. 

TO  the  students  returning  to  college  after 
the  Easter  holidays  the  news  that  Rev. 
Father  Pettit,  S.  J.,  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson 


came  as  a great  surprise.  A change  in  rectors 
was  about  the  last  thing  looked  for  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  expressions  of  regret  at  Fr. 
Pettit’s  going  were  universal.  His  present 
office  is,  of  course,  one  of  great  responsibility, 
and  one,  we  imagine,  that  requires  all  the 
gentle  firmness  and  tact  which  Fr.  Pettit  so 
clearly  displayed  during  the  many  years  of  his 
authority  at  Fordham.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  all  his  professorial  years  have 
been  passed  at  Fordham,  first  as  professor  in 
the  College,  then  as  Prefect  of  Studies  and 
finally  the  four  years  as  Rector.  That  he  will 
be  missed  by  others  than  ourselves  is  made 
evident  from  the  many  expressions  of  sorrow 
at  his  departure  that  have  reached  us  during 
the  past  month.  Men  in  every  walk  of  life  who 
knew  him  have  been  outspoken  in  their  praise 
of  our  late  Rector  personally,  and  of  what  he 
has  done  for  Fordham.  We  who  have  been 
witnesses  of  his  work  here  have  only  to  look 
about  us  for  the  evidence.  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  many  improvements  in  the  various 
buildings,  the  securing  of  the  new  Fordham 
Hospital  to  be  built  on  our  campus,  harbinger, 
as  all  hope,  of  the  medical  school  to  come  ; the 
erection  of  a new  hall ; these,  with  his  untiring 
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energy  and  solicitude  for  the  students’  welfare 
mark  his  term  of  office  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  our  College. 

In  tendering  our  congratulations  to  Rev. 
Fr.  Pettit  upon  his  promotion,  we  are  led  to 
temper  them  with  sincere  regret  at  the  loss  of 
one  who  by  his  kindness  and  sympathy  had 
won  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  That 
Fr.  Pettit  may  leave  St.  Andrew’s,  when  his 
labors  there  are  ended,  with  the  same  feeling  of 
duty  ably  done  that  he  must  have  taken  with 
him  from  Fordham,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  the 
Fordham  Monthly,  speaking  for  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  College. 

Athletic  Outlook. 

The  outlook  fora  successful  season  in  athlet- 
ics is  very  promising.  The  success  of  our  first 
indoor  athletic  Meet  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  this  will  become  an  an- 
nual feature  in  Fordham’s  calendar  of  sports. 
The  entry  list  was  large  and  representative, 
the  audience  a numerous  one,  and  the  events 
went  off  with  a snap  and  a dash  that  betokened 
capable  management  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  preparations  and  of  the  able 
officials  who  so  generously  devoted  their  time 
and  experience  to  the  success  of  the  Meet. 
The  burden  of  preparation  for  the  affair  was 


shared  by  Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Graduate 
Director  of  Athletics,  and  Messrs.  James  J.  Fal- 
lon, ’04,  Captain  of  the  track  team,  and  Wm.  J. 
Fallon,  ’06,  Manager.  To  these  gentlemen  and 
to  all  who  assisted  them  the  Monthly  extends 
the  thanks  of  the  student  body. 

The  baseball  season,  too,  opened  encourag- 
ingly with  a clean-cut  victory  over  Yale.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  our  second  victory  out  of  a total 
of  about  ten  games  played  since  1870 — not  a 
bad  proportion  at  all,  considering  the  relative 
size  of  the  two  colleges  and  their  respective  im- 
portance from  an  athletic  standpoint.  The 
loss  of  the  Princeton  game,  or  rather  the  large 
score  by  which  that  game  was  lost,  was  some- 
thing of  a disappointment.  We  are  glad  to 
note,  however,  that  the  defeat  is  taken  very 
philosophically,  and  confidence  in  the  team  is 
not  at  all  impaired.  Some  few,  indeed,  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  loss  of  the  game 
to  other  causes  than  the  poor  play  of  our 
own  men.  That,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  Ford- 
ham  did  not  play  well,  but  we  are  confident  that 
good  will  result  from  the  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Princeton  and  that  the  men  will  get  down  to 
work  with  a reduced  opinion  of  their  own  abil- 
ity and  a determination  to  wipe  out  this  first 
defeat  by  their  good  play  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 


(Capt.)  J.  J.  Fallon 


Foriiham  Relay  Team. 

J.  D.  Sweeney  T.  Norton 


H.  Gargan 
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THE  AININUAL,  DEBATE. 

FIRST  CONTEST  FOR  THE  RECENTLY  FOUNDED  MEDAL. 


rEW  who  were  present  at  the  annual  de- 
bate could  doubt  the  urgent  need  of  the 
new  college  hall  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. On  the  evening  of  April  14th,  so  large 
an  audience  of  visitors  eager  to  hear  the 
orators  of  Fordham  settle  the  vexed  problems 
of  international  equity  once  and  forever 
thronged  and  flocked  into  Armory  Hall,  that 
quite  a number  of  the  students — gentlemen 
that  they  are — were  compelled  to  gracefully 
yield  their  seats.  This  was  the  first  debate 
in  which  a gold  medal  recently  founded  was 
to  be  the  reward  for  the  best  speech  delivered  ; 
the  subject  under  discussion  was  moreover 
a most  timely  one,  and  this  fact  was  an  incentive 
to  the  speakers  and  made  this  debate  one  of 
the  best  ever  heard  at  Fordham. 

After  all  were  seated  and  the  small  boys 
properly  subdued,  the  Glee  Club,  which  has 
been  recently  visiting  at  “ Jersey’s  steeple,” 
sang  a medley.  We  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  it,  but  the  music  was  very  good.  As 
the  last  strains  died  away,  Mr.  James  Clark, 
’04,  Chairman  of  the  debate,  arose  and  an- 
nounced the  question  at  issue,  which  was  : 
Resolved: — “ That  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  justified  in  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Panama.”  Mr.  Clark  then  en- 
tered into  some  particulars  of  the  question  ; 
his  summary  was  concise  and  strictly  to  the 
point,  and  we  can  therefore  be  excused  for 
quoting  him  at  some  length. 

“ In  1846  this  country  entered  into  a treaty 


with  New  Grenada — now  the  centralized  gov- 
ernment of  Columbia — the  terms  of  which  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  should  protect 
the  sovereignty  of  New  Grenada  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  return  for  this  pro- 
tection New  Grenada  was  to  guarantee  a free 
transit  across  the  isthmus  to  this  country. 
About  a year  ago  our  government,  long  desir- 
ous to  build  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  drew  up  a 
treaty  known  as  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  so 
named  because  of  its  authors,  Secretary  Hay 
and  Secretary  Herran  of  Columbia.  This 
treaty’s  specifications  were  as  follows  : we  were 
to  pay  $40,000,000  to  the  French  Panama  Canal 
Company  for  their  privilege  to  build  the  canal, 
obtained  by  them  from  Columbia,  and  the 
work  already  done  in  digging  it ; we  were  also 
to  pay  Columbia  $10,000,000  for  a lease  of  a 
long  number  of  years,  to  be  renewed  at  our 
option,  over  a strip  of  land  extending  some 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  canal.  We  were 
furthermore  to  be  permitted  to  police  the 
canal  properly,  and  to  pursue  criminals  into 
adjacent  Columbian  territory.  The  Colum- 
bian Congress,  after  declaring  that  it  would  be 
in  direct  violation  of  their  Constitution  to 
alienate  their  territory,  vetoed  the  Hay-Herran 
treaty.  After  our  protection  of  Columbian 
sovereignty  over  the  isthmus  for  a long  period, 
many  people,  and  among  others  President 
Roosevelt,  regarded  this  action  as  base  ingrati- 
tude, and  showed  Columbia  was  merely  seeking 
to  obtain  a higher  price  for  her  land.  Others 
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agreed  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  a certain 
newspaper,  which  said  that,  even  though 
Columbia  were  haggling  for  a better  price, 
she  had  a right  to  do  so,  as  she  was  not  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  all,  her  ownership  being  un- 
questioned and  supreme. 

“On  November  3d,  1903,  a revolution  broke 
out  in  Panama  ; the  United  States  vessel  Nash- 
ville arrived  the  night  before  this  at  Colon  and 
prevented  some  400  Colombian  soldiers  doing 
anything  in  behalf  of  the  parent  government. 
These  men  then  returned  home.  United  States 
war  vessels  were  next  sent  to  both  sides  of  the 
isthmus  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Colombian 
troops,  and  a message  was  sent  to  the  Colom- 
bian government  declaring  that  we  would  not 
permit  the  landing  of  troops.  The  new  revolu- 
tionary government  of  Panama  was  recognized 
by  the  United  States  on  November  6th.  Mr. 
Varilla,  one  of  the  principal  stockholders  in 
the  French  Panama  Canal  Company,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  by  the  new  government,  to 
this  country,  and  was  also  recognized.” 

When  Mr.  Clark  had  given  us  this  summary 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  he  announced  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick as  the  first  speaker. 

Although  Mr.  McCormick  would  probably 
have  been  heard  to  far  better  advantage  had  he 
been  attacking  instead  of  defending  the  govern- 
ment’s strange  policy  in  Panama,  yet  his  argu- 
ments were  able  and  at  times  eloquent.  Setting 
down  international  law  as  the  standard  by 
which  we  should  judge  whether  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  this  nation  was  justified 
or  not,  he  showed  how  the  people  of  Panama  had 
succeeded  in  their  revolution  without  the  loss 
of  a drop  of  blood  ; had  established  a govern- 
ment able  to  administer  laws,  and  even  sent  a 
foreign  minister  to  the  United  States — Mr. 
Varilla.  He  then  quoted  Mr.  Phillmore,  a 
standard  authority  on  international  law,  to  show 
what  conditions  must  be  verified  before  a re- 


volting member  of  a parent  state  can  be  justly 
recognized  by  a foreign  power.  Two  conditions 
at  least  were  essential  : The  parent  govern- 
ment must  have  practically  ceased  hostilities, 
and  the  new  state  must  evince  ability  to  enter 
into  relations  with  other  countries.  From  the 
facts  in  the  history  of  Panama’s  successful  revo- 
lution and  subsequent  short  career,  the  speaker 
sought  to  substantiate  these  two  conditions. 
Mr.  McCormick  also  quoted  Admiral  Jouett’s 
report  in  1885,  and  the  action  of  Admiral  Casey 
in  1902,  as  precedents  for  the  more  recent  pre- 
vention of  the  landing  of  Colombian  troops. 
Although  comparisons  are  usually  odious,  we 
feel  no  compunction  whatever  in  saying  that  Mr. 
McCormick’s  delivery  was  the  best  of  the  even- 
ing. The  subject  admitted  of  enthusiasm  ; and 
he  therefore  very  rightly  departed  now  and 
then  from  the  dull,  tedious  track  of  reasoning 
to  indulge  in  some  impassioned  sentiment. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  first  speaker  on  the  negative, 
would  have  added  considerably  to  a most  log- 
ical speech  if  he  had  employed  fewer  arguments 
and  dwelt  more  upon  each  individual  one. 
Scarcely  could  the  mind  of  a listener  grasp  the 
significance  of  one  line  of  reasoning  before  Mr. 
Baker  was  hastening  on  to  another.  It  is  true, 
this  was  but  a negative  fault — but  it  neverthe- 
less amounted  to  a fault.  To  speak  of  the 
merits  of  his  address  would  occupy  consider- 
able time  ; for  he  developed  his  main  argument, 
viz.  : that  our  recognition  of  Panama  was  op- 
posed to  international  law,  very  admirably. 
Mr.  Baker  realized  the  full  significance  of  the 
argument  consisting  in  the  simple  narration  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  our  recog- 
nition of  Panama  ; and  this  narration  was  pos- 
sibly the  strongest  part  of  his  speech.  After 
quoting  Wheaton  and  Snow  on  the  recognition 
of  a revolutionary  state,  he  sought  to  prove 
that  none  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  these 
two  standard  authorities  had  been  verified  in 
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the  case  of  Colombia’s  rebellious  province. 
Time,  he  declared,  was  of  the  essence;  and 
this  nation  had  altogether  neglected  caution  in 
not  waiting  to  see  whether  the  newly-formed 
puppet  state  of  Panama  could  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Mr.  Baker’s  speech  was  nothing  if  not 
logical,  and  evidently  met  with  the  unqualified 
approval  of  his  audience. 

Mr.  Oliver  then  continued  the  defense  of 
the  government,  in  a speech  which  was  digni- 
fied by  an  apostrophe  to  Shylock,  to  whom  he 
likened  Colombia.  If  the  speaker  had  had  no 
arguments  whatever,  he  nevertheless  would 
have  possessed — as  he  always  does— the  sav- 
ing grace  of  humor.  His  principal  argument 
was,  that  the  world’s  right  to  an  inter-oceanic 
canal  was  far  greater  than  Colombia’s  right  to 
keep  land,  over  which  she  had  only  retained 
sovereignty  by  means  of  our  protection.  The 
United  States  was  the  only  nation  capable  of 
building  the  canal,  and  was  therefore  justified 
in  recognizing  Panama,  when  the  new  state 
proved  itself  capable  of  self-government,  as 
Panama  favored  the  canal.  The  argument 
savored  of  the  heresy  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  ; but  Mr.  Oliver  made  the  most  of  the 
idea,  and  in  doing  so  gave  utterance  to  a per- 
iodic sentence  which  evoked  a round  of  ap- 
plause. The  speaker  also  maintained  Panama’s 
right  of  secession — a rather  dangerous  thesis 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  When 
Mr.  Oliver  deplored  the  lack  of  trading  stamps 
in  Colombia’s  financial  negotiations,  he  un- 
doubtedly affected  the  risibilities  of  his  au- 
dience ; but  when  he  addressed  his  solemn  and 


never-to-be-forgotten  appeal  to  the  tranquillity 
and  profundity  of  the  learned  chairman’s  si- 
lence, he  carried  the  house  by  storm. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Sibbel,  who  dwelt  with  much  vigor  upon  the 
shamelessness  of  our  haste  in  recognizing  Pan- 
ama, and  scored  a strong  point  in  clearly  prov- 
ing that  Colombia,  the  parent  government,  had 
only  given  up  the  contest  with  her  rebellious 
province  because  of  our  irresistible  and  un- 
warranted protection  of  the  rebels.  He  then 
at  some  length  proved  the  recognition  of  Pan- 
ama to  be  a violation  of  the  old  treaty  with  New 
Grenada  and  a contradiction  of  the  policy  of  our 
government  towards  South  American  states. 
Mr.  Sibbel  was  guilty  of  some  mannerisms  ; 
and  the  opinion  was  heard  frequently  ex- 
pressed among  the  audience  after  the  debate, 
that  his  speech  was  the  best,  but  that  it  was 
marred  somewhat  in  the  delivery. 

The  absence  of  any  rebuttal  might  be  re- 
gretted, for  in  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
various  speakers  challenged  their  opponents 
indignantly  to  contradict  their  assertions. 
These  questions  and  challenges  were  more  than 
merely  rhetorical. 

Which  was  the  best  speech  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges?  This  is  and  has  been  the  theme 
of  much  discussion  among  the  students  and 
their  friends.  The  result  will  be  known  on 
Commencement  Day ; yet  victor  and  van- 
quished can  alike  have  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  they  did  credit 
to  the  Debating  Society  of  Fordham. 

M. 
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news  of  (be  month. 


On  Monday,  April  4th,  Rev. 
Change  of  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.,  was  ap- 
Recfors  pointed  Rector  of  Fordham  in 
succession  to  Rev.  George  A. 
Pettit,  S.  J.  Father  Collins  comes  not  as  a 
stranger,  for  old  Fordhamites  will  remember 
him  as  head  of  First  Division  during  the  8o’s. 
We  give  him  greeting  on  his  entrance  into  office. 

Rev.  Father  Pettit  has  been  assigned  as  Rec- 
tor and  Master  of  Novices  at  the  Jesuit  Novi- 
tiate, St.  Andrew-on-Hudson. 

Another  of  our  distinguished 
*98  alumni  is  about  to  join  the  army 
of  benedicts.  We  are  happy  to 
announce  the  engagement  of  Miss  Helene 
Laurin  of  Montreal  to  Mr.  Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’98, 
of  New  York  City.  Miss  Laurin  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Cyrille  Laurin,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  insurance  men  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Barry  while  at  college  was  a conspicuous 
member  of  nearly  all  the  societies  and  a recog- 
nized leader  in  athletic  affairs.  He  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  musical  clubs  as  they  now  exist,  and  we 
confess  our  indebtedness  to  him  for  what  has 
proved  a pleasant  diversion  in  our  college  life. 
On  graduation  Mr.  Barry  took  up  the  study  of 
law  at  the  New  York  Law  School.  He  then 
became  Secretary  to  Judge  A.  X.  Fallon,  Sur- 
rogate of  Rockland  County,  this  state,  in  whose 
office  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Afterwards  he  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
Perry  J.  King,  with  whom  he  still  practices.  In 
December  last,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of 


Directors,  Mr.  Barry  was  elected  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Title  Guarantee  and  Indem- 
nity Company.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  well-known  amateur  dramatic  club 
called  the  “ Mummers,”  composed  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  prominent  in  New  York  Society. 
He  is  also  Secretary  of  the  New  York  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America  and 
a member  of  the  Catholic  Club. 

Mr.  Barry  continues  to  manifest  that  inter- 
est in  college  matters  which  has  always  char- 
acterized him.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  since  graduation  he  has  been  yearly 
honored  with  office  in  the  Alumni  Association. 
At  present  he  is  the  honorable  Treasurer  of 
that  body,  and  no  function  of  college  or  gradu- 
ate life  would  be  complete  without  his  presence. 

Fordham  extends  hearty  congratulations. 

Burton  Doyle  (O.  F.),  the  one- 
0.  F.  time  actor  of  Third  Division,  is 
succeeding  admirably  upon  the 
stage  in  London  and  on  the  Continent.  He 
has  promised  to  visit  Fordham  in  the  early 
summer. 

Last  month  we  had  something 
The  Cadets  to  say  regarding  the  good  work 
being  done  by  Captain  Lock- 
wood,  Commandant  of  cadets,  and  his  officers, 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Battalion.  This  month 
we  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  College  has 
promised  to  help  along  the  cause  and  has 
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offered  several  prizes  in  this  department.  The 
following  order  sufficiently  explains  itself  : — 
St.  John’s  College, 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  C., 

Feb.  25th,  1904. 

Orders  No.  VII. 

In  order  to  awaken  a keener  interest  among 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  in  drill  matters,  and  also  to  promote 
the  proficiency  and  to  elevate  the  standing  of 
the  Cadet  Battalion,  the  College  has  decided 
to  offer  rewards  to  those  who  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  such. 

The  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  his 
assistant  will  keep  such  data  and  records  of 
company  officers’,  non-commissioned  officers’ 
and  privates’  standing,  as  will  enable  them  to 
name  the  winners  of  the  various  rewards 
named  below. 

In  case  of  a tie  in  any  grade,  a competitive 
drill  will  be  held  in  order  to  determine  the 
winner. 

I.  A Silver  Medal,  to  the  most  efficient  Cadet 
Captain. 

II.  A Silver  Medal,  to  the  most  efficient  Cadet 
Lieutenant. 

III.  Prize,  to  the  most  efficient  Cadet  Ser- 
geant. 

IV.  Prize,  to  the  most  efficient  Cadet  Cor- 
poral. 

V.  Prize,  to  the  most  efficient  Cadet  Private. 

In  determining  the  successful  cadet  captain, 

the  condition  of  company  report-books,  tactics 
recitations,  general  military  deportment,  drill, 
and  discipline  of  his  company  will  be  given 
special  notice. 

In  determining  the  successful  cadet  lieu- 
tenant, the  conditions  stated  above  will  hold. 

In  determining  the  successful  sergeant  and 
corporal,  general  military  deportment,  viz.: 
attendance,  appearance  at  drill,  conduct,  and 


recommendations  by  his  company  commander 
will  count. 

In  determining  the  successful  private,  the 
foregoing  conditions  will  be  given  special 
notice. 

N.  B. — A record  of  the  standing  of  the  cadets 
of  each  grade,  from  captain  to  private,  will  be 
kept  in  the  “ morning  report-book,”  and  upon 
the  strength  of  this  same  record  will  greatly 
depend  the  awarding  of  the  medals  and  other 
prizes. 

Signed  : J.  A.  Lockwood, 

Prof,  of  Military  Science,  etc. 

W.  A.  Keating, 

Cadet  Capt.  and  Adjutant. 

Second  Lieut.  J.  A.  McLaugh- 
Cadet  Promo-  lin  has  been  promoted  to  be 
lions  and  First  Lieut,  and  assigned  to 
Assignments  Company  D.  First  Lieut. 

Nelson  Edge  has  been  assigned 
to  Third  Division.  Sergeant  O.  Tierney  has 
been  promoted  to  be  First  Sergeant,  Company 
D,  vice  First  Sergeant  Frank  Oliver,  resigned. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a letter 
’97  from  Mr.  Andres  Crosas,  ’97, 
who  has  been  practicing  law  for 
several  years  in  Porto  Rico.  He  writes  to  re- 
new his  subscription  to  the  Monthly,  to  prof- 
fer assistance,  financial  as  well  as  otherwise,  to 
the  baseball  team,  and  incidentally  promises 
us  a letter  regarding  Porto  Rican  matters  gen- 
erally. 

On  'a  tiny  card  recently  received 
♦94  at  this  office  we  read  that  Will- 

iam Burns  Phelan  was  born  on 
Tuesday,  March  2?d,  1904.  We  hasten,  there- 
fore, to  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexis  X. 
Phelan  on  the  birth  of  another  prospective 
Fordhamite. 
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The  victory  over  Yale  is  an 
Apropos  of  the  event  to  be  especially  noted. 

Yale  Victory  We  suppose  that  Yale  and  Ford- 
ham  have  met  ten  times  on  the 
field  of  honor  ; at  least,  so  our  records  tell. 
Yale  has  vanquished  us  on  eight  occasions,  so  it 
might  be  interesting  to  recall  the  solitary  vic- 
tory that  came  our  way  prior  to  the  game  of 
March  26th.  It  happened  in  1870,  and  a game 
away  from  our  own  campus  was  a rarity  at  that 
period.  We  met  Yale  on  her  field  and  defeated 
her  by  a score  of  17-13.  Our  men  did  not 
know  whither  they  were  bound  until  they  were 
in  Fordham  village  on  the  way  to  take  train 
for  New  Haven.  The  students  even  did  not 
know  of  the  arrangements.  The  team  rose 
about  three  in  the  morning,  had  early  breakfast, 
and  started  down  the  lawn  bound  for — some- 
where. Only  when  they  were  on  the  train  did 
they  learn  that  they  were  to  meet  Yale  in  a 
game  of  baseball.  The  reception  of  our  men  at 
New  Haven  was  most  cordial.  Committees 
waited  on  them  and  showed  them  about  the 
Campus  and  through  the  buildings,  and  gener- 
ally gave  our  men  as  good  a time  as  one’s  oppo- 
nents in  the  athletic  line  could  give.  The  game 
was  played  on  what  was  then  known  as  Hamil- 
ton Field.  The  battery  for  Fordham  was  Burns 
of  New  Haven,  pitcher  ; Villavincenio  of  Peru, 
catcher. 

Rev.  John  H.  Finnegan,  S.  J.,  has  joined  the 
faculty.  We  welcome  him  as  one  who  has 
spent  many  years  of  his  useful  life  at  Fordham. 

Rev.  John  H.  O’Rourke,  S.  J.,  for  fifteen  years 
Rector  and  Master  of  Novices  at  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate,  has  been  assigned  to  Fordham,  and 
will  henceforth  assist  in  giving  missions  in  the 
East.  Fr.  O’Rourke  studied  at  Fordham  before 
entering  the  Society  of  Jesus. 


A real  “ old  boy  ” is  in  evidence 
’64-'66  in  the  following  letter  sent  to 
one  who  was  his  professor  when 
he  was  a student  at  Fordham: — 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  23d,  1904.1 
Joseph  Grenier,  S.  J., 

Sault-au-Recollect,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Bear  Father  Grenier : — To  go  back  thirty-nine 
years  in  one’s  life  is  a long  step,  and  yet  it  is  always  as 
if  yesterday.  You  do  not  know  how  much  good  it 
did  me  to  think  that  you,  out  of  the  thousands  of 
young  men  who  have  passed  before  your  eyes,  should 
have  remembered  me.  How  I should  have  become  so 
impressed  upon  your  memory  I am  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand. I certainly  was  not  a brilliant  scholar,  nor  was 
1 even  a good  student  in  an  industrious  sense.  In  fact, 
when  I look  back  over  my  schoolboy  days,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  I was  a lazy  boy.  It  is  a matter  of 
continual  regret  to  me  now,  that  when  I was  a boy  I 
did  not  pay  more  attention  to  my  studies.  But  your 
letter  brings  back  very  vividly  the  old  days.  Do  you 
remember  how,  Thursday  afternoons,  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  brooks  began  to  run,  how  you  would  take 
me  into  the  woods  and,  seated  by  a little  rippling 
brook,  we  would  dam  up  the  brook,  and  how  you  with 
your  jack-knife  would  whittle  water  wheels  and  plac- 
ing them  at  the  outlet  of  the  miniature  dam,  set  them 
in  motion  ? This  all  comes  back  to  me  as  if  yesterday. 
And  then,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  Sunday  mornings, 
how  we  would  go  down  by  the  Bronx  and  hunt  chest- 
nuts beneath  the  fallen  leaves.  And  the  trips  we  used 
to  make  to  High  Bridge  ! Then,  as  the  frost  appeared, 
how  we  would  go  into  the  woods  again  and  dig 
shiuney  sticks  and  then  whittle  them  in  preparation 
for  the  games  that  were  to  come  when  the  ponds  were 
frozen  over  ! 

You  see  how  clear  my  memory  is  on  these  things, 
and  yet,  were  you  to  ask  me  to  quote  you  a single  line 
from  Xenophon,  The  Illiad,  etc.,  I would  be  at  a loss 
to  do  so.  So  you  see  how  some  things  are  remem- 
bered very  well  and  other  things  totally  forgotten — and 
this  goes  to  prove  that  I knew  more  about  baseball 
and  other  things  at  school  than  I did  about  my  books. 

Now  and  then  I get  back  to  old  Fordham,  but  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  landmarks  of  1864  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. Of  the  old  Third  Division,  whose  precincts 
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I knew  so  well  and  every  foot  of  which  I have  so  often 
trod,  there  is  nothing  to-day  left — but  the  earth  itself. 
Second  Division  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  old 
Third  and  the  landmarks  have'disappeared.  It  is  true 
they  have  put  up  some  new  stone  buildings,  and  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  College  has  been  vastly  improved 
since  our  day.  But  it  is  not  the  old  college  that  we 
knew,  for  a greater  part  of  it  lies  peacefully  under  the 
sod  with  “ R.  I.  P.”  on  marble  headstones  in  a little 
corner  of  the  garden  close  to  the  greenhouse.  Some- 
how or  other,  when  I visit  the  old  place,  I believe  I 
spend  more  time  in  that  little  square  of  God’s  acre 
than  I do  roaming  around  the  grounds.  To  stand 
there  and  read  the  names  of  Doucet,  Casey, 
Depeuter  (whom  we  boys  called  Brother  Brackle 
Bones),  and  others  who  have  gone  to  their  long  rest, 
more  vividly  takes  me  back  to  the  years  that  have 
gone  than  any  present  conditions  existing  on  the  old 
grounds. 

You  wonder  what  I am  doing  ! Well,  it  would  take 
a long  letter  for  me  to  go  over  the  ground,  and  whether 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  or  not  is  a question. 
I have  always  had  a trend  towards  invention,  and  it 
may  be  traced  to  the  primitive  lessons  you  gave  me  in 
making  water-wheels.  I invented  many  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery during  my  life,  of  greater  or  lesser  inqmrtance, 
and  am  now  perfecting  an  invention  that  may  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  humanity  at  large  and,  incidentally, 
to  my  own  pocket-book.  In  other  words,  I believe  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  five  loaves  of  bread  grow 
where  only  four  grew  before.  That  is  practically  what 
my  latest  invention  does. 

Now  you  have  something  else  to  do  except  read 
long  letters  from  me,  and  whilst  there  are  many  thiugs 
yet  that  I could  talk  over  with  you,  as  there  is  an  end 
to  all  things,  so  must  there  be  an  end  to  this  letter. 

With  kindest  wishes  for  your  long  life,  and  hoping 
that  you  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to  come,  I beg 
to  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Christadoko. 

Major  Granger  Adams,  former 
Major  Granger  Professor  of  Military  Science 
Adams  and  Tactics  at  Fordham,  sends 
us  kindly  greeting  from  Fort 
Barrancas,  Fla.  Since  leaving  Fordham  he  has 


been  stationed  at  West  Point  and  Newport, 
and  now  is  in  charge  of  the  artillery  corps  at  his 
post  in  the  South.  He  informs  us  that  he  great- 
ly appreciates  the  Monthly  and  will  take 
pains  to  notify  the  managers  of  this  journal  of 
his  future  change  of  address.  The  Major  con- 
cludes his  epistle  by  a very  kind  appreciation  of 
Fordham.  Fordham  reciprocates  and  extends 
the  commandant  of  other  years  cordial  best 
wishes. 

The  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  New  York  has  done  well  in  publishing 
Forty  Years  in  the  United  States  of  America , by 
the  late  Rev.  Augustus  J.  Thebaud,S.  J.  The 
volume  makes  most  interesting  reading,  and  of- 
fers us  “ the  conclusions  of  a man  who,  instead 
of  looking  on  the  world  from  the  inside,  observes 
it  from  the  retirement  of  the  cloister  ; whose 
standard  of  opinion  is  not  that  of  success  and 
experience,  but  rather  of  principle  and  right.” 
The  New  York  Sim  has  a long  appreciative 
notice  of  the  volume,  but  we  have  an  especial 
interest  in  it  because  the  Rev.  author  was  Rec- 
tor of  Fordham  from  1846  to  1851,  and  again 
from  i860  to  1863.  We  learn  that  “ Father  The- 
baud  was  an  open-minded  gentleman,  interested 
in  all  that  interests  the  cultured  man — science, 
art,  politics,  literature,  commerce.  His  book 
suggests  the  man  of  sympathy  for  his  fellow 
men,  especially  for  the  humble  and  the  suffer- 
ing— of  one  who  appreciates  justice,  fairness 
kindness,  charity,  wherever  he  meets  them.” 
Father  Thebaud  rests  among  his  departed 
brethren  in  the  College  cemetery  down  by  St. 
John’s  Hall. 

Commencement  speakers  have 
Commencement  been  chosen.  The  honored 
Speakers  and  gentlemen  are  : Messrs.  McCor- 
Essays  mick,  Sibbel,  and  Macmanus, 

with  Mr.  O’Reilly  as  valedictor- 
ian. The  subject  for  the  Biographical  Essay 
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Prize  has  been  announced — Leo  XIII.  The 
subject  for  the  Literary  Essay  prize  is — Can 
American  History  furnish  a theme  and  a hero 
for  an  Epic  ? 

Lovers  of  justice  and  common 
’91  American  fair  play  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Thos. 
A.  Daly,  ’91,  A.  M.,  has  given  a lesson  in 
those  gentle  arts  to  no  less  a paper  than  Life. 
It  seems  that  the  New  York  weekly  printed  as 
a cover  design  for  its  “ St.  Patrick’s  Number” 
an  offensive  picture  of  the  saint,  “ intended,  no 
doubt,  to  appeal  to  the  artistic  feelings  of  Irish- 
men, by  wounding  their  susceptibilities  on  the 
two  points  of  religion  and  nationality.” 

Mr.  Daly  wrote  the  publishers  of  Life  in  con- 
demnation of  the  insult  offered.  After  admit- 
ting that  the  color  work  in  the  picture  was  ad- 
mirable and  giving  the  printers  credit  for  that 
achievement,  Mr.  Daly  asks:  “What  of  the 
artist?  Was  it  a sense  of  shame  that  im- 
pelled him  to  withold  his  signature  ? What 
of  the  editor  who  accepted  and  approved  the 
design  ? ” Then  he  goes  on  : 

“ Surely,  your  Mr.  Mitchell  could  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  interesting  novelette 
* The  Pines  of  Lory,’  makes  his  hero  remark : 

“‘I  am  a fool — a malicious,  blaspheming,  dangerous  vil- 
lain and  a stupendous  ass.  * * * Perhaps  in  time — a long 
time — I may  learn  that  insulting  people’s  religion  isn’t  the 
shortest  road  to  popularity.' 

“ Mr.  Mitchell  wrote  truth  when  he  wrote  those  words 
If  he  is  still  your  editor,  and  responsible  for  what  appears 
in  your  pages,  might  not  the  above  be  a very  proper  solil- 
oquy for  him  ? 

“ You  appear,  Life,  to  be  a cad. 

“ Your  cover  design  is  not  merely  a gratuitous 
insult  to  Catholics,  but  it  must  offend  as  well 
all  right-thinking  Christians  who  feel  a venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  the  sainted  dead.  It 
must  shock  all  Irishmen,  regardless  of  creed. 
You  are  not  hitting  the  Catholics  alone.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocesan  House  of  this 


city  displays  above  its  door  a life-size  statue 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  it  is  not  a caricature.  Prot- 
estant ministers  of  several  denominations,  also, 
have  been  claiming  St.  Patrick  as  their  own — 
vide  Parkhurst  in  last  Monday’s  papers.  You 
should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  you  find 
you  have  stirred  up  a larger  mare’s  nest  than 
you  anticipated. 

“ I am  truly  sorry  that  you  have  blundered  so, 
because  you  have  robbed  me  of  a companiona- 
ble visitor.  I shall  have  to  ask  you  to  cancel 
my  subscription. 

“ If  it  is  your  custom  to  rebate  a portion  of  the 
prepaid  subscription  under  such  circumstances, 
I would  request  you  not  to  forward  the  amount 
to  me,  but  to  apply  it  to  that  excellent  charity 
of  yours,  your  “ Fresh  Air  Fund.” 

“ You  might  credit  the  amount  in  your  list  of 
contributors  : ‘ Cancelled  Subscription  to 

Life , $ ,’  if  you-  wish. 

“Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

“Thomas  A.  Daly.” 

Catholic  Standard  and  Times  Pub.  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, March  1st. 

Life  published  this  letter,  that  is,  all  except 
the  portion  in  heavy-faced  type  which  contains 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  indictment.  The  reply 
of  Life  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  make  light 
of  the  whole  affair  and  in  characterizing  Mr. 
Daly  as  one  lacking  in  intellectual  attainments 
and  sense  of  humor.  “This  last  sounds  odd,” 
says  the  Standard  and  Times , in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Daly  has  been  a contributor  to  the 
pages  of  Life.  Besides,  his  humorous  para- 
graphs from  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  of 
which  Mr.  Daly  is  managing  editor,  and  from 
other  papers,  are  frequently  copied  by  Life. 
Mr.  Daly  is  also  a charter  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Press  Humorists’ Association. 

The  reason  we  call  attention  to  this  incident  is 
simply  that  we  deem  Mr.  Daly’s  action  worthy 
of  high  praise  and  emulation.  It  is  well  to  enter 
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our  protest  when  others  take  upon  themselves 
the  liberty  to  insult  that  which  is  dear  to  us, 
whether  it  regards  our  faith  or  our  country  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same,  the  country  of  our 
fathers.  The  one-time  editor  of  the  Monthly 
has  our  warmest  praise  for  his  manly  stand  in 
defense  of  decency  and  right. 

We  regret  to  announce  the 
’99  death  at  his  home  in  Boston,  on 

Saturday,  April  16th,  of  Mr. 
James  B.  Duffy  of  the  class  of  ’99. 

The  last  concert  of  the  season 
Last  Concert  of  to  be  given  by  the  musical  clubs 
the  Season  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
April  27th.  Carnegie  Lyceum, 
Seventh  Avenue  and  57th  Street,  will  be  the 
scene  of  entertainment.  We  have  no  hestitation 
in  saying  that  the  clubs  are  now  in  form  and 
capable  of  treating  their  patrons  to  an  enjoy- 
able evening  of  music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 
Tickets  at  One  Dollar  each  are  now  on  sale. 

“ We  wonder  much  and  marvel 
’84  more”  at  the  energy  of  James 
J.  Walsh,  ’84,  LL.  D.  What 
with  his  lectures  on  General  Medicine  at  the 
New  York  Polyclinic  School  and  Hospital,  and 
Professor  of  Physiological  Psychology  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College,  one  would  think  the 
Doctor  was  a very  busy  man.  But  he  is  not 
content  with  his  classes,  and  so  we  find  him 
lecturing  during  the  year  before  various  socie- 
ties and  Summer  School  circles,  helping  in  the 
editing  of  various  books  of  reference,  and  writ- 
ing for  numerous  periodicals,  besides  attend- 
ing to  his  duties  as  a specialist.  Lately  we  had 
occasion  to  comment  on  an  interesting  article 
written  by  him  in  praise  of  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  the 
inventor  of  Intubation  ; and  now  there  comes 


to  hand  a reprint  from  the  Medical  Library  and 
Historical  Journal  on  “ The  Popes  and  the 
Llistory  of  Anatomy.”  This  paper  was  origin- 
ally published  in  the  Messenger , and  contains 
some  very  valuable  data  explaining  the  reasons 
for  the  issuance  of  the  Bull  de  Sepulturis  of  Bon- 
iface VIII.,  and  showing  how  the  Bull  in  early 
times  was  not  interpreted  as  prohibiting  an- 
atomical work,  but  that  many  centuries  after- 
ward historians  began  to  inject  such  an  idea 
into  the  Bull.  In  Dr.  Walsh’s  article  we  have 
a concise  account  of  dissection  before  the  Bull, 
the  relations  between  the  universities  and  the 
Church  authorities,  and  finally  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  that  the  Church  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  medicine  at  the  time  of  the  Bull  of 
Boniface,  and  that  “ to  her  we  owe  the  univer- 
sities in  which  scientific  development  came,  as 
well  as  whatever  encouragement  there  was  for 
the  organization  of  medical  schools  and  the 
legal  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  so 
as  to  give  the  profession  that  dignity  which 
would  ensure  continued  progress. 

Mr.  Edward  Fassett,  ( O.  F. , 
’01  ’oi,)'we  are  happy  to  say,  was 

recently  awarded  first  place  in 
a competitive  examination  for  physician  to 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  this  city. 

There  has  been  much  curiosity  aroused  re- 
cently by  the  presence  of  surveyors  on  the 
East  Campus.  The  curiosity  will  be  satisfied, 
we  hope,  when  we  announce  that  the  surveying 
is  preliminary  to  the  breaking  of  ground  for 
the  new  quarter-mile  track  so  long  hoped  for. 
Work  will  be  begun  immediately  after  com- 
mencement. The  new  track  will  contain  a 
stretch  of  the  old  one,  but  will  branch  out  so  as 
to  circle  round  by  the  grand-stand. 

T.  J.  M.,  ’04. 


Jforbbamensia. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

ARCH  was  a busy  month  for  managers, 
assistant  managers  and  athletes.  Al- 
though it  came  in  like  a lion,  it  went 
out  not  like  a lamb,  but  like  a hyena.  The 
robust  weather,  however,  did  not  deter  our 
representative  men  from  making  a success  of 
their  different  avocations,  and  programmes, 
score  cards  and  even  the  teams  are  booming. 

The  Irish  month  was  not  celebrated  as  of 
yore  with  one  parade,  but  with  two — one  on  St. 
Patrick’s  day,  the  other  on  the  night  of  the 
Yale  game.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  those  who 
paraded  on  the  17th,  others  than  Parkhurst 
claim  St.  Patrick  as  their  own.  Among  the 
adherents  of  the  Celtic  saint  marching  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Boston  Bean,  none  was 
more  enthusiastic  than  “ Guinea  ” and  “Dutch.” 
Truly  St.  Patrick  is  a cosmopolitan  saint. 

d he  indoor  athletic  Meet  on  the  16th  of  April 
was  Fordhatn’s  first  attempt  in  that  direction, 
and:we  are  glad  that  the  efforts  of  those  who 


freely  gave  their  time  and  experience  in  the 
attempt  were  crowned  with  success,  financially 
and  otherwise.  We  are  sure  that  every  Ford- 
ham  student  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Maurice  Mc- 
Carthy, Director  of  Track  Athletics,  and  to  Mr. 
Jas.  Fallon,  Captain  of  the  Track  Team,  for 
the  earnestness  and  ability  they  displayed  in 
conducting  the  Meet.  They  indeed  deserve  all 
praise. 

It  was  a great  and  pleasant  surprise  to  Ford- 
ham  students  to  learn  that  Mr.  Fred  Smith  has 
been  a benedict  for  some  time  past.  His  iden- 
tity was  discovered  while  he  was  being  initiated 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Woodmen. 

Mr.  Smith  has  our  best  wishes  and  congrat- 
ulations. 

The  weather  has  certainly  thrown  some  peo- 
ple off  their  bearings.  The  day  of  the  Mary- 
land game  was  specially  favored  by  the  weather 
man.  It  was  so  bitter  cold  that  one  of  our 
worthies,  the  “ C.  L.,”  carried  a blanket  to  the 
grand-stand,  which  blanket,  instead  of  serving 
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to  his  comfort,  increased  his  discomfort.  No 
sooner  had  he  sat  down  than  two  icy-looking 
specimens  of  humanity  saw  the  easy  thing  be- 
fore them  and  took  it  without  ceremony.  The 
“ C.  L.  ’’shivered  through  the  rest  of  the  game, 
and  when  it  was  over  he  went  to  his  room  mut- 
tering incoherent  words  between  his  teeth  and 
swearing  that  for  the  next  game  he  would 
have  the  whole  bed  with  him. 

The  report  has  reached  the  Sanctum  that  a 
few  First  Division  men  are  writing  for  the  Gaelic 
American.  Their  action  would  be  praiseworthy 
if  they  also  gave  a part  of  their  talents  to  the 
Fordham  Monthly.  We  mention  this  not  to 
undervalue  their  motives,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly good,  but  because  college  talent  should  be 
freely  given  to  Alma  Mater.  These  men  who 
are  writing  for  such  papers  as  the  Gaelic  Amer- 
ican could  very  easily  direct  a part  of  their 
efforts  to  contributing  to  their  College  paper. 

There  are  great  business  schemers  among  our 
number.  Two  of  the  would-be  managers  to 
whom  we  alluded  above  were  one  pleasant  after- 
noon scouring  the  neighborhood  for  “ads” 
for  their  programme.  They  entered  a Tremont 
restaurant  and  asked  for  the  proprietor.  That 
worthy,  they  were  informed,  was  enjoying  his 
post  prandial  siesta.  They"' insisted,  however, 
that  their  business  would  admit  of  no  delay, 
and  the  restauranterir  was  accordingly  sent  for. 
To  the  dismay  of  the  scheming  pair,  who  had 
been  expecting  to  meet  a nervous  little  French- 
man, a stocky,  auburn-crested  son  of  old  Erin 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  stony  expression 
of  his  countenance  bespoke  anything  but  cheer- 
fulness. Consternation  seized  the  “ ad  ” hunters 
— but  only  for  an  instant.  A happy  idea  oc- 
curred to  the  spokesman.  To  think  was  to  act. 
He  met  the  proprietor  with  an  apology  for  dis- 
turbing him,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  his  friend, 
stated  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  obtain 


an  estimate  on  a dinner  for  twenty-five  persons. 
The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Fordham 
College,  he  said,  were  thinking  of  giving  a din- 
ner, and  if  he  prepared  a select  menu,  the  class 
would  be  very  glad  to  consider  it.  The  unsus- 
pecting victim  snatched  at  the  bait ; he  would 
have  a menu  ready  for  the  gentlemen  on  the 
following  day  ; and  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  call  for  it,  the  pair  withdrew.  The  boss 
schemer  then  explained  to  his  befuddled  com- 
panion the  rest  of  his  scheme.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  at  four  o’clock  they  would  call  for  the 
menu,  but  in  the  meantime  a trusty  lieutenant 
would  call  at  the  restaurant  and  secure  the  cov- 
eted “ad,”  which,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
felt  assured  would  not  be  refused.  As  planned, 
the  “ ad  ” was  called  for— and  the  seeker  got 
the  menu  card. 

J.  M.,  ’04. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

After  much  weeding  and  plucking  we  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  placing  a representative  team 
on  the  diamond.  Most  of  last  year’s  players  are 
still  at  their  old  positions,  whilst  four  new  stars, 
discovered  during  the  winter  practice,  supply 
the  places  left  vacant  by  our  graduates.  Seiler 
and  Barry,  who  dispensed  curves  and  drops 
during  the  1903  season,  are  still  pitching.  Cas- 
sasa,  who  figured  so  prominently  during  the  win- 
ter in  all  athletic  contests,  gives  promise  of  gain- 
ing great  distinction  as  a twirler.  John  still 
takes  care  of  first,  and  Leo,  a graduate  of  last 
year’s  Tyros,  is  determined  that  no  man  shall 
reach  second,  except  on  a good  clean  drive. 
McGrath,  a new  man,  is  guarding  the  space 
between  second  and  third,  and  Scanned,  an  old 
professional  (sic),  keeps  his  eagle  eye  on  third. 
McGraw,  our  plucky  quarter  of  last  winter,  is 
hard  at  work  in  right  field,  and  Convery,  last 
year’s  second  baseman,  proves  an  efficient  cen- 
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tre  fielder.  Left  is  usually  protected  by  Barry, 
Seiler  or  Cassasa.  Reilly,  who  proved  such  a 
formidable  backstop  last  season,  is  still  behind 
the  bat. 

Our  season  opened  on  April  the  ioth  with 
the  Brandon  F.  C.,  a good  strong  team.  The 
game  was  well  played  except  in  one  inning,  when 
the  ball  seemed  to  be  everywhere  except  in  its 
proper  place.  After  a gradual  change  from  these 
aerial  tendencies,  the  team  got  to  work,  and  by 
dint  of  constant  and  steady  playing  managed 
to  overcome  the  lead  of  their  opponents  and  won 
out  by  the  close  score  of  n to  io.  Seiler  and 
McGrath  were  the  battery  during  the  first  four 
innings,  and  Barry  and  O'Reilly  officiated  during 
the  remaining  five.  Score — Brandon  F.  C., 
io  ; Invineibles,  1 1. 

Barry’s  curves  proved  to  be  an  enigma  for 
Westerleigh  Collegiate  Institute,  and  at  no  stage 
of  the  game  could  they  solve  their  geometrical 
proportions.  He  allowed  the  visitors  only  six 
hits,  and  a few  of  these,  coupled  with  one  or  two 
costly  errors,  brought  in  their  four  runs.  The 
Invineibles  batted  well,  and  rolled  up  the  fine 
score  of  19  runs.  Score — Westerleigh  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  4 ; Invineibles,  19. 

Cassasa  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  box 
on  the  17th  of  April.  He  not  only  came  up  to 
our  expectations  as  a pitcher,  but  far  surpassed 
them,  allowing  the  Mercury  F.  C.  five  hits  and 
giving  but  three  bases  on  balls.  That  he  did 
not  win  his  game  is  in  no  way  due  to  any  wild- 
ness or  unsteadiness  on  his  part.  The  spirit  of 
Santos-Dumont  seemed  to  possess  many  of  the 
infielders,  and  the  ball  followed  their  lofty  incli- 
nations. The  stick  work  was  poor,  and  though 
the  pitcher  of  the  Mercury  F.  C.  had  but  a slow 
and  gentle  curve,  it  proved  a very  puzzling  one 
to  most  of  our  home  run  hitters.  With  two 
out  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth,  our  players 


made  a grand  rally  and  batted  in  three  runs,  but 
the  lead  of  our  opponents  was  too  great,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  witness  our  first  defeat. 
Score — Invineibles,  4 ; Mercury  F.  C.,  5. 

Manager  P.  J.  Gleises  has  at  last  completed 
his  schedule  and  he  offers  us  the  following 
choice  games  : — 

April  10  Brandon  B.  B.  C.  at  Fordham. 

“ 16  Westerleigh  Institute  at  Fordham. 

“ 17  Mercury  F.  C.  at  Fordham. 

“ 22  C.  C.  N.  Y.  (Prep.)  at  Fordham. 

May  1 Friendship  League  B.  B.  C.  at  Fordham. 

“ 4 Oaklands  (St.  Joseph’s)  at  Westchester. 

“ 5 Erasmus  Hall  at  Brooklyn. 

" 15  Atlanta  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

“ 18  Westerleigh  Institute  at  Staten  Island. 

“ 21  Columbia  Grammar  at  Fordham. 

“ 29  Peekskill  High  at  Fordham. 

“ 30  Barnard  School  at  Fordham. 

June  1 Betts  Academy  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

“ 2 St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Fordham. 

“ 4 St.  Paul’s  School  at  Garden  City. 

“ 5 Peekskill  High  at  Fordham. 

At  a recent  election,  Harry  L.  Fleming  cap- 
tured the  managership  of  the  Actives  and  Rob- 
ert C.  Woodcock  was  made  assistant  manager. 
Much  is  excepted  of  Manager  Fleming  and  his 
able-bodied  assistant.  Immediately  after  his 
election  the  new  manager  issued  a call  for  can- 
didates. This  was  responded  to  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity,  and  thirty  youthful  aspirants 
presented  their  credentials.  At  the  present 
writing  we  are  weeding  them  out. 

At  the  Fordham  Meet,  Second  again  came  to 
the  front  by  capturing  first  and  second  places 
in  the  60  yards  handicap,  closed,  and  second 
place  in  the  relay  for  prep,  and  high  schools. 
Cassasa,  “ the  old  reliable,”  forged  to  the  front 
in  the  finals  of  the  closed  event,  and  broke  the 
tape  first  in  the  fast  time  of  6.4-5  seconds. 
In  the  relay  for  prep,  and  high  schools,  O’Reilly 
managed  to  keep  ahead  of  his  man  all  around 
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the  track,  and  Cassasa,  who  next  took  up  the 
race,  touched  his  man  ten  yards  in  front  of  his 
opponent.  John  widened  the  breach,  and  Scan- 
ned, after  some  good  steady  running,  with  a 
little  sprinting  here  and  there,  came  in  a close 
second  to  Pratt  Institute. 

Whilst  our  solemn  Peripatetics  were  enjoy- 
ing their  after-supper  amble  around  the  cinder 
path  lately,  something  unusually  attractive 
seemed  to  electrify  their  attention,  and  they  at 
once  rushed  to  the  Gymnasium,  where  the  mag- 
netic object  had  seated  itself.  “What  is  the 
matter?”  “What’s  doing  ? ’’came  from  all.  And 
seated  in  the  billiard  room,  far  apart  from  the 
vulgar  gaze,  we  beheld  our  little  backstop 
decked  out  a la  Beau  Brummel.  After  various 
questions  and  cross-questions,  it  dawned  on  us 
that  he  was  off  for  the  “ Prom,”  and  many 
envious  eyes  gazed  on  the  little  representative 
of  Second. 

Not  long  since,  the  quietness  of  Junior  Hall 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a wild  tiger.  Whether  it  had  escaped  from  the 
Zoo  or  from  the  Barnum  and  Bailey  show  exhibit- 
ing in  the  city,  we  know  not.  “ Bosco,”  the 
far-famed  lion-tamer,  tried  to  soothe  the  excit- 
ed beast,  but  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  and 
nothing  but  the  basest  ingratitude  was  shown 
by  the  object  of  his  friendship. 

We  congratulate  Second  for  their  promptness 
in  cheering  the  “Varsity  ” on  to  victory.  Only 
a few  seem  to  lag  behind,  too  modest,  perhaps, 
to  exhibit  their  vocal  powers.  Cast  aside  this 
false  modesty,  join  the  rooters,  and  assist  those 
who  are  trying  to  make  our  campus  resound 
with  Fordham  cheers  and  glees. 

The  division  extends  its  sincerest  sympathies 
to  Thomas  J.  Cleary,  whose  father  died  during 
the  Easter  holidays. 

Loring  M.  Black,  ’07. 

Vincent  Seiler,  ’07. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

The  Easter  vacations  over,  the  boys  have 
returned  to  begin  the  work  that  leads  up  to  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  A good  deal  of  study 
is  in  evidence,  and  promises  are  made  that  there 
wiii  be  no  let-up  until  after  the  final  exams. 

All  one  hears  on  the  Division  at  this  season 
is  baseball,  baseball,  and  if  one  is  not  talking 
of  the  Minim  Reserves  he  is  talking  of  the  big 
team  up  on  First.  We  have  some  promising 
players  on  the  Mimin  Reserves,  among  them 
Tom  Stone,  who  is  a very  fine  base-runner, 
“ Fib,”  who  is  noted  as  a pitcher,  not  to  speak 
of  John  Reddington,  though  he  might  not  be 
considered  a player,  since  he  is  the  official 
bat-carrier. 

The  “ Shop  ” has  not  suffered  much  during 
the  season  just  past.  Baseball,  however,  has 
improved  the  receipts,  for,  you  know,  after  a 
game  the  players  are  generally  thirsty,  and  so 
the  returns  look  big  at  present.  Besides,  the 
boys  know  it  goes  back  to  them  in  some  way 
or  other.  “ Jack  ” is  a noted  customer. 

The  billiard  room  is  suffering  though,  and 
the  recreation  following  supper  is  about  the 
only  time  it  is  frequented.  There  are  a few, 
however,  who  will  allow  nothing  to  interfere 
with  their  regular  attendance  in  the  room. 
“ Mac  ” is  said  to  have  made  a run  of  16  at 
three-ball  billiards.  This  report  is  not  verified. 

The  Tyro  Reserves  are  improving  rapidly 
under  the  experienced  direction  of  the  coach. 
The  boys  from  St.  Peter’s,  Jersey  City,  came 
over  and  played  on  our  campus  and  were 
beaten,  but  only  by  the  score  of  13-10,  Ed. 
Hennessy  making  a home  run  with  three  on 
bases  in  the  ninth  inning.  Second  Divison  sent 
down  the  Active  Reserves  on  April  13th, 
and  the  Tyro  Reserves  defeated  them,  13-5. 
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Those  composing  our  Reserves  are  : Paul 
Galvin,  pitcher  ; Howard  Downing,  catcher  ; 
McPeak,  ib  ; Chiriboga,  2b;  Cave,  ss;  Mc- 
Dermott, 3b  ; Hodson,  If  ; Hennessy,  cf  ; 
Hammer,  rf.  Blanco  is  second  pitcher,  and 
Paul  Seiler,  sub. 

The  Tyros  are  doing  nicely.  On  April  9th 
they  defeated  a team  from  Second  by  3-2. 
The  game  went  eleven  innings  before  it  was 
won.  The  boys  played  at  Garden  City,  L.  I., 
on  April  13th.  They  were  late  in  arriving,  and 
the  game  was  called  with  the  score  standing 
17-3  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  inning  in  our  favor. 

The  Tyro’s  are  represented  by  : Mulholland, 
p ; John  Galvin,  c ; McKenna,  ib  ; Curley,  2b  ; 
Tully,  ss  ; Condd  Pallen,  3b  ; O’Neil,  rf  ; Black, 
cf  ; Farley,  If ; McKeown,  pitcher  ; Vela,  sub. 

Our  schedule  is  as  follows  : — 


April  13 

St.  Paul’s,  Garden  City 

at 

Garden  City 

“ 16 

La  Salle  Academy 

U 

Fordham 

“ 17 

Spartan  A.  C. 

u 

“ 

“ 23 

Clinton  High  School 

u 

“ 

“ 24 

Holy  Rosary  Midgets 

(( 

U 

“ 27 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Westchester 

“ 30 

Seton  Hall  Minims 

tt 

So.  Orange 

May  1 
“ 8 

“ 15 

St.  Ann’s  Academy 

a 

Fordham 

Sacred  Heart  Academy 

C( 

“ 

“ 18 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute 

u 

Westchester 

“ 21 

Cathedral  School 

(C 

Fordham 

“ 22 

Falcon  A.  C. 

u 

U 

“ 25 

Cutler  School 

“ 

u 28 

Bergen  F.  C. 

u 

“ 

“ 29 

Elm  A.  C. 

ll 

u 

June  4 Spartan  A.  C.  at  Fordham 

“ 8 Hamilton  F.  C.  “ “ 

“ 12  Trojan  A.  C.  “ “ 

The  Minims  are  as  strong  as  last  year  ; some 
say  they  are  stronger.  The  positions  are  not 
yet  certain. 

Drill  has  greatly  improved  on  Third. 
The  new  movements  are  being  learned  readily 
and  the  boys  execute  them  like  veterans. 
It  is  an  exhilarating'sight  to  see  our  young  troops 
on  the  field,  so  perfect  is  the  order  and  evolu- 
tions of  the  companies. 

Those  who  were  preparing  to  receive  their 
First  Communion  enjoyed  that  happiness  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  March  25th.  As 
it  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Father  Massi’s 
entrance  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Rev. 
gentleman  said  Mass  for  us  that  day.  We  ex- 
tend to  the  happy  boys  our  hearty  congratula- 
tions. 

The  boys  who  are  to  receive  Confirmation  this 
year  will  be  confirmed  either  on  May  21st  or 
on  May  25th. 

The  new  officers  of  the  sodality  have  been 
elected.  They  are  : Prefect,  G.  Black  ; 1st 
Asst.,  McKenna  ; 2d  Asst.,  Paul  Seiler  ; Con- 
suitors,  James  Rowe  and  John  Galvin  ; Sacris- 
tan, Mahony. 

George  W.  Black  \ p 

James  Rowe  j re*' 
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ATHLETICS. 


BASEBALL. 

THE  first  opportunity  of  observing  the 
team  in  its  outdoor  work  was  practi- 
cally given  ns  on  April  26th,  when  Yale, 
confident  as  of  old,  appeared  on  our  campus. 
We  were  curious  and  expectant  for  this  great 
contest,  perhaps  not  so  confident  as  we  were  in 
games  heretofore  played  between  the  blue  and 
maroon,  because  of  the  shifting  of  men,  conse- 
quent upon  the  loss  of  two  pitchers  and  the 
great  little  player,  former  Captain  Keane,  ’04. 
The  changes  thus  necessitated  brought  about 
the  most  desirable  results  ever  projected  in 
Fordham  baseball  history.  It  gave  us  a pitcher, 
whose  work  was  such  that  the  Yalensians  made, 
if  not  their  first  bow  to  Fordham  supremacy, 
.certainly  the  first  in  34  years.  Be  it  said  here, 
in  passing,  that  there  is  a tradition  that  in  1870, 
a team,  with  Mark  Burns  pitching,  went  to  New 
Haven,  and  after  a hard  game  came  home 
with  a notable  victory.  At  present,  however, 
we  do  not  affirm  the  accuracy  of  this  story. 
The  shake-up,  then,  not  only  gave  us  a surpass- 
ing pitcher  in  McLane,  but  it  brought  to  light 
a catcher,  the  best  that  has  ever  donned  a 
wind-pad  or  has  worn  a mask  on  a Fordham 
team.  This  seems  ill-advised,  when  we  con- 
sider the  many  doughty  backstops  of  great 
worth  that  have  done  capable  service  for  the 
’varsity  in  former  years.  However,  at  the 
close  of  the  Yale-Fordham  game,  Mr.  Henry 
Chadwick,  the  father  of  baseball,  approached 
Manager  Clark,  and  volunteered  this  enthus- 
iastic encomium  of  Plunkett  : “ That  young  man 
caught  the  best  game  to-day  that  I have  ever 
seen  put  up  by  a college  catcher.”  This  re- 


lieves us  of  any  imputation  of  prejudice  in  pro- 
claiming the  greatness  of  “ Plunk.”  He  is, 
above  all,  a worker,  not  merely  behind  the  bat, 
not  alone  on  the  bench  and  in  other  places 
where  desirable  baseball  qualities  should  be 
shown,  but  he  is  a hustler,  ever  and  always.  In 
a word,  Plunkett  “ is  in  the  game.”  The  same 
is  true  of  McLane.  This  shift  also  brought 
into  view  another  valuable  baseball  asset  for 
Fordham.  The  papers  have  called  him  a 
“ south  paw,”  a “ diminutive  fly  chaser,”  a 
“ second  Willie  Keeler,  throwing  and  batting 
left  handed,”  but  we  have  noticed  that  they 
have  called  him  nothing  other  than  a baseball 
player  of  no  ordinary  ability.  Murray  has  thus 
far  pitched,  batted  and  fielded  par  excellence, 
and  will,  we  predict,  conquer  other  worlds.  The 
other  new  men  brought  forth  are  Henry  Hart- 
man, who  won  his  spurs  in  the  Maryland  game 
by  his  fine  work.  Shean,  who  will  shortly  be 
in  varsity  form,  and  Ellsworth  Healey,  a fine 
infielder.  The  veterans,  headed  by  Captain 
O’Brien,  Louis  Hartman,  Oliver,  Robertson 
and  Dady,  are  likewise' in  fine  fettle. 


Fordham,  6 ; Yale,  3. 

The  Yale  team  expected  no  such  surprise  as 
McLane  gave  it  March  26th,  when  the  season 
opened  with  a victory  for  our  team  by  a score 
of  6 to  3.  McKay,  formerly  of  Georgetown, 
pitched  five  innings  for  Yale,  and  then  retired 
in  favor  of  Jackson,  who  was  wild  and  ineffect- 
ive. The  New  Haven  team  scored  two  runs 
in  the  first  inning,  but  afterward  McLane  in 

•.^5S9 

tight  places  was  invincible,  striking  out  seven 
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men.  Plunkett  caught  and  threw  beautifully, 
his  record  of  five  assists  being  exceptional. 
Murray’s  work  was  also  a conspicuous  feature. 
Smith,  a famous  golf  player,  did  the  best  batting 
for  Yale. 

The  score  : — 


so  inefficient  that  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
this  was  the  Princeton  management,  which 
promptly  retired  Mr.  Incompetent.  However, 
it  is  the  repetition  of  history  in  discussing  a 
Princeton-Fordham  game.  Our  boys  go  to 
pieces  at  critical  times  when  playing  the 


“ orange  and  black.  ” 
The  score  : — 


Better  luck  next  time. 


FORDHAM. 

*e  E.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

L.'Hartman,  ss.l  0 4 1 2 
O’Brien,  3b. . . .0  0 10  0 

Plunkett,  c 12  7 5 0 

Robertson,  lb.. 2 2 12  0 0 

McLane,  p 0 2 0 6 0 

Oliver,  cf 10  11  1 

Dady,  If 1 0 0 0 0 

Murray,  rf 0 0 2 1 0 

H.  Hartman,  2b.O  0 0 3 0 

Totals 6 6 27  17  3 

Fordham 

Yale 


YALE. 


R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

a. 

Metcalf,  2b.. 

. .1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

O'Brien,  ss. . . 

..0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Miller,  cf . . . . 

. .0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Bowman,  lb.  . 

, .1 

1 

13 

1 

0 

Smith,  rf . . . . 

. .1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Winslow,  c. . 

. .0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

Cote,  3b 

. .0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Barnes,  If. ...  . 

...0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

McKay,  p 

..0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Jackson,  p. . . 

..0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Totals 

. ..3 

; 8 

24 

12 

! 1 

0 10  0 3 

0 

0 

2 

X- 

-6 

2 0 0 0 0 

1 

0 

0 

0- 

-3 

PRINCETON. 


R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Davis,  rf.. 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Cosgrove, 

cf. 

.2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Underbill, 

p.. 

.2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Purnell.  3b.... 

.4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Bard,  lb. 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Wells,  2b. 

.2 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Sat’white, 

ss. 

,1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Reid,  c. . . 

.0 

1 

5 

2 

0 

Dennison, 

If. 

.0 

1 

l 

1 

2 

Totals. . 

.13 

9 

27 

16 

4 

Princeton 


Fordham 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murray.  lf....O  110  0 

Plunkett,  c. . ..0  12  10 
McLane,  p. . . 0 1 1 2 1 

Robertson,  lb.O  1 12  0 1 

O’Brien,  3b..  1 0 3 3 2 

L.  Hart’n,  ss.,.0  115  1 

Oliver,  cf 0 2 2 1 0 

Dady,  rf 0 1 0 0 0 

H.  Hart’n,  2b.. 1 12  4 2 

Totals 2 9 24  16  7 

..4  0 3 1 3 0 2 0 x— 13 
..0  0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0—2 


First  base  on  errors,  Yale,  3.  Left  on  bases,  Fordham, 


6:  Yale,  10.  Two-base  hits,  McLane,  O'Brien  (Yale). 
Three-base  hit,  Bowman.  Home  run,  Smiili.  Stolen  bases, 
L.  Hartman,  Robertson,  Oliver,  Metcalf.  Sacrifice  hits, 
Murray,  Metcalf.  Hits  off  McKay,  in  four  innings,  1 ; off 
Jackson,  in  four  innings,  5.  First  base  on  balls,  off  Mc- 


Two-base  hits,  Satterwhite,  Dennison,  Purnell,  Oliver. 
Base  on  balls,  off  Underhill,  1;  off  McLane  6;  Sacrifice 
hits,  Cosgrove,  Murray,  Plunkett,  O’Brien.  Stolen  bases, 
Davis,  Cosgrove,  Wells.  Satterwhite  (2),  L.  Hartman,  Oliver, 
Dady.  Struck  out,  by  Underhill,  3 ; by  McLane,  0.  Double 
play,  Satterwhite  to  Wells  to  Bard.  Scorer,  Richard  Baker. 


Lane,  6 ; off  McKay,  1 ; off  Jackson,  6 . Hit  by  pitched 
ball,  by  McLane,  1;  by  Jackson,’ 1.  Struck  out,  by  Mc- 
Lane, 7 ; by  McKay,  4 ; by  Jackson,  4.  Wild  pitches, 
McKay,  Jackson  (2).  Time  of  game,  2 hours  and  20  min- 
utes.'^Umpire,  Mr.  Gaffney.  Attendance,  1,500. 

Fordham,  2 ; Princeton,  13. 

The  first  defeat  of  the  year  was  recorded 
against  us  April  1 6th,  when  we  went  down  to 
defeat  at  Princeton,  by  a score  which  does  not 
begin  to  represent  the  strength  of  our  team. 
We  expected  a victory,  or  at  least  a close  score, 
and  when  the  overwhelming  result  was  flashed 
to  us  we  rubbed  our  eyes  with  astonishment  and 
felt  with  keenness  our  disappointment. 

There  were  many  conspiring  influences  that 
had  much  to  do  with  the  slaughter.  A small 
tornado  was  rushing  across  the  Princeton 
meadows,  the  blasts  were  biting,  and  so  on  ; 
but  the  worst  ever  was  the  umpire/.  He  was 


Penn.  State,  2 ; Fordham,  i. 


The  Penn.  State  team  sprung  another  surprise 
on  our  team  April  19th,  when  they  again  took 
our  measure  for  a victory.  Our  boys  did  not 


play  their  usual  fast  fielding  game,  errors  al- 
lowing the  State  team  to  gain  its  two  runs,  and 
the  batting,  as  in  last  year’s  contest,  was  lament- 


ably weak. 

The  score  : — 


PENN.  STATE. 


R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Mason,  3b 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Kilmer,  c. 

..  .0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

Ray,  lb. . 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Mcllveen. 

If 1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Morehead, 

cf....O 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Havestick, 

p....O 

2 

1 

3 

0 

Elder,  ss... 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Forkum,  2b 0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

Thomson, 

rf....O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals. . , 

2 

7“ 

27 

u 

2 

Penn.  State 
Fordham.  . 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murray,  If.  . . 0 1 1 0 0 

Pluukett,  c 0 2 9 3 0 

McLane,  p. .....1  0 1 2 0 

Rob’tson,  lb....O  0 9 0 1 

O’Brien,  3b...  0 12  2 1 

Hurtmau,  ss.,.0  2 13  2 

Oliver,  cf 0 0 2 0 0 

Sliean,  2 b 0 0 2 1 0 

Haffey,  rf 0 0 0 0 0 

Dady,  rf 0 0 0 0 0 

Totals 1 6 27  11  4 

...0  0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0—2 
...0  00001000—1 


ATHLETICS. 
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Two-base-bits,  Havestick,  Mcllveen.  Sacrifice  hit,  Oliver. 
First  base  on  balls,  off  McLane,  1 ; off  Havestick,  2.  First 
base  on  errors,  Fordham,  1 : Penn.  State,  2.  Struck  out) 
by  McLane,  1 ; by  Havestick,  6.  Stolen  bases,  Kilmer, 
Mcllveen,  Plunkett.  Double  plays,  O’Brien  and  Robertson  ; 
Plunkett  and  O’Brien  ; Forkum  and  Ray  ; Robertson,  un- 
assisted. Left  on  bases,  Fordham,  3 ; Penn.  State,  4.  Wild 
pitch,  Havestick.  Passed  ball,  Plunkett.  Hit  by  pitched 
balls,  Plunkett,  Kilmer.  Balk.  McLean.  Time  of  game,  2 
hours.  Umpire,  Mr.  Golden. 


Fordham,  to  ; All  Collegians,  i. 


The  second  game  on  the  schedule  was  played 
on  April  2d,  and  was  an  easy  practice  game  for 
the  varsity.  McLane  again  pitched  effective- 
ly, allowing  in  five  innings  but  one  hit,  and 
striking  out  seven  men.  Frank  Smith  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  box,  and  did  good  work. 
McLane  and  Robertson  landed  on  the  ball  for 


long  and  timely  hits. 
The  score  : — 
FORDHAM. 

It.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Hartman,  ss — 1 1 3 3 0 

O’Brien,  3b 0 0 0 1 1 

Plunkett,  c. . . .2  2 7 2 0 
Robertson,  lb.  . 1 2 11  0 0 

McLane,  p 2 3 0 2 0 

Oliver,  cf  0 2 00  0 

Dady,  rf 2 14  0 0 

Murray,  If 1 1 10  0 

Healy,  2b 1 3 2 4 1 

Smith,  p 0 0 0 3 0 

Totals..  . . .1015  27  15  2 

Fordham 

All  Collegians 


ALL  COLLEGIANS. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Allen,  2b 1 0 0 2 0 

Quinn,  cf 0 110  0 

Hickman,  3b.  ...0  0 2 2 0 
Wherum,  ss. ...0  0 14  0 

Brennan,  lb 0 1 12  1 2 

M’L’ghlin,  rf . ...0  0 0 0 0 

Costello,  c 0 2 6 1 0 

Landy,  If 0 0 11  1 

Masterson,  p.  . 0 0 1 3 0 

Totals 1 4 24  14  3 

.0  0 0 3 1 6 0 0 x— 10 
.00100000  0—1 


Two-base  hits,  Murray,  McLane.  Three-base  hit,  Robert- 
son. Sacrifice  hits,  McLane,  Oliver.  First  base  on  balls, 
off  McLane,  1 ; off  Masterson,  1 ; off  Smith,  1.  First  base 
on  errors,  Fordham,  2 ; All  Collegians,  1.  Struck  out,  by 
McLane,  7 ; by  Masterson,  4:  by  Smith,  4.  Stolen  bases, 
Plunkett,  McLane,  Oliver,  Murray,  Healy,  Hickman.  Double 
play,  Masterson  and  Brennan.  Left  on  bases,  Fordham,  4; 
All  Collegians,  2.  Wild  pitch,  McLane.  Passed  ball,  Cos- 
tello. Time  of  game,  2 hours  and  6 minutes.  Umpire,  Mr. 
McTigue. 


Fordham,  3 ; New  York  Law,  2. 


Murray  gave  a fine  exhibition  of  pitching 
against  the  New  York  Law  School  team,  April 
6th.  The  Maroon  showed  the  need  of  Plunkett 


behind  the  bat,  and  his  absence  had  a dispirit- 
ing effect  on  the  team.  Under  ordinary  cir- 


cumstances the  lawyers  would  have  been  easy, 
and  a large  score  would  have  been  run  up  by 
the  varsity.  The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

L.  Hartm’n,  ss..l  10  2 1 

McLane.  If 1 1 0 0 0 

Rob’tson.  lb.  ...0  1 11  0 1 
O'Brien,  3b...  0 1 0 2 0 

Oliver,  cf 0 10  0 0 

Dady,  rf 0 0 0 0 0 

Murray,  p 0 0 0 2 2 

H.  Hartm’n,  2b.O  0 0 10 
King,  c 1 0 7 1 0 

Totals 3 518S  4 

Fordham 


NEW  YORK  LAW. 

It.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Costigan,  3b... .1  1 12  0 

Haffy,  2b 1 0 2 0 0 

Robinson.  If.  ...0  0 2 1 0 

Mylod,  e 0 1 6 2 0 

Harkins,  ss. ..  .0  0 0 1 0 

Lowy,  cf 0 0 1 0 1 

Gargin,  rf 0 1 2 0 0 

McTigue,  lb....0  0 4 0 0 

Mertens,  p 0 0 3 2 0 

Totals 2 3 21  8 1 

....1  0 0 0 2 0 x — 3 


New  York  Law 


000000  2—2 


Two -base  hits,  McLane,  Mylod,  Oliver.  Hartman.  Three- 
base-lxit,  McLane.  First  base  on  balls,  off  Murray,  1 ; off 
Mertens,  4.  First  base  on  errors,  Fordham,  1 ; New  York 
Law,  2.  Struck  out,  by  Murray,  7 ; by  Mertens  5.  Stolen 
bases,  Costigan,  Oliver.  Left  on  bases,  Fordham,  5 ; New 
York  Law,  6.  Wild  pitch,  Mertens.  Passed  ball,  King. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball,  Mertens.  Time  of  game,  1 hour  and 
45  minutes.  Umpire,  Mr.  Guthrie. 


Fordham,  5 ; Tufts,  o. 

The  first  shut-out  of  the  season  was  scored 
against  Tufts,  April  8th,  the  score  being  5 too. 
McLane  and  his  bat  were  again  in  evidence. 
His  pitching — five  hits  and  eight  strike  outs — 
was  praiseworthy,  and  his  solid  drives  were  of 
the  timely  sort.  Hennelly,  the  lanky  first 
baseman  of  the  visitors,  robbed  him  of  another 
hit  by  a sensational  jumping  one-handed  catch. 
Plunkett’s  work  behind  the  bat  was  of  the 
highest  order,  while  Hartman  also  covered  lots 
of  territory.  The  score  : — 
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FORDIIAM. 


R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Murray,  If . . . 

. .0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plunkett,  c.  . 

. .0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

McLane,  p... 

..2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Rob’tson,  lb. 

. .0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

O’Brien,  3b.. 

. . 2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Hartman,  ss. . 

..1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Oliver,  cf 

..0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Dady,  rf 

. .0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Healy.  2b. . . 

...0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Totals.  . . . 

..5 

G 

27 

12 

0 

Fordliam 


Tufts 

Two-base-hit,  Healy. 

First  base  on  balls,  off  McLane, 
Fordham,  3. 

Stolen  base,  Hartman. 

Robertson, 
ball,  Lamb. 


TUFTS. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Clifford,  If 0 110  0 

Dickenson,  rf..O  0 0 0 0 
Saunders,  2b.. .0  0 2 1 2 

Simons,  3b 0 2 15  0 

Hennelly,  lb...0  0 12  0 0 

Lamb,  c 0 0 7 1 0 

Mareon,  ss 0 10  1 1 

MacCarrju  cf . . .0  0 10  0 
Donovan,  p. ..  .0  10  10 

Totals 0 5 24  9 3 

0 0 3 0 1 0 1 x— 5 

0000000  0—0 


0 
0 

Three-base-hits,  McLane  (2),  Oliver. 

2.  First  base  on  errors, 
Struck  out.  by  McLane,  8 ; by  Donovan,  8. 

Double  play,  McLane,  Hartman  and 
Left  on  bases,  Fordham,  4 : Tufts,  2.  Passed 
Time  of  game,  2 hours.  Umpire,  Mr.  McTigue. 


Fordham,  26  ; C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1. 

The  easiest  possible  victory  was  ours  April 
13th,  when  the  varsity  ran  away  from  the  City 
College  team  by  a score  of  26  to  1.  Capt. 
O’Brien  batted  in  several  runs  with  three  two- 


Fordham,  6 ; Maryland,  3. 


Nelson  Murray  pitched  grand  ball  April  20th, 
and  Fordham  had  no  difficulty  in  defeating 
Maryland  by  a score  6 to  3.  An  agreeable  sur- 
prise was  furnished  by  the  fine  batting  of  Henry 
Hartman.  He  also  made  a difficult  running 
catch  for  the  final  out  in  the  last  inning. 


FORDHAM. 

K.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murray,  p 1 2 0 2 0 

Plunkett,  c 1 1 10  3 0 

McLane,  If 1 0 10  0 

Rob’tson,  lb....O  0 9 0 1 

O’Brien,  3b 1 112  0 

L.  Hart’n,  ss..O  0 2 3 0 

Oliver,  cf 0 1 2 0 0 

Shean,  2b 0 111  1 

H.  Hart’n,  rf..,2  3 110 

Totals 6 9 27  12  2 

Fordham 

Maryland 


MARYLAND. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E- 

M.  Mahon,  2b... 0 0 2 2 1 

Winslow,  cf 1 110  0 

J.  Mahon,  rf 1 0 10  0 

Herzog,  3b 0 0 2 4 0 

Buck,  ss 0 0 1 3 0 

Latimer,  lb 0 0 10  0 1 

Connor,  If 0 13  0 0 

Arvent,  c 0 0 4 2 0 

Frock,  p 1 2 0 3 1 

Totals. 3 4 24  14  3 

...0  1 0 0 0 0 4 1 x— 6 
..01  0 000002—3 


Two-base-hit,  Murray.  Three-base  hits,  Plunkett,  Shean. 
Home  run,  LI.  Hartman.  Sacrifice  hit,  Buck.  First  base 
on  balls,  off  Murray,  4 ; off  Frock,  3.  First  base  on  errors, 
Fordham,  3 ; Maryland,  2.  Struck  out,  by  Murray,  7 ; by 
Frock,  3.  Double  play,  Shean,  L.  Hartman  and  Robertson. 
Left  on  bases,  Fordham,  4;  Maryland,  3.  Wild  pitch, 
Murray.  Passed  ball,  Plunkett.  Hit  by  pitched  ball,  Her- 
zog, Plunkett.  Time  of  game,  1 hour  and  50  minutes. 


baggers  and  a single.  Dunbar,  a promising 
Freshman,  received  his  first  trial  in  this  game, 
and  showed  good  form  as  a pitcher. 

The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murr’y,  p & rf . .3  2 0 2 0 

Plunkett,  c 2 3 7 1 0 

McLane,  If 2 1 3 0 0 

Rob'tson,  lb.. ..3  17  0 1 
O'Brien,  3b...  3 4 11  1 

L.  Hart’n,  ss. . .4  2 5 1 0 

Oliver,  cf 4 3 2 0 0 

Feeney,  rf 2 1 10  0 

H.  Hart’n,  2b.  .2  110  0 
Dunbar,  p ....  1 0 0 2 0 


C.  C.  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 


Kennedy,  lb...O  0 

Cortes.  2b 0 0 

Parks,  rf 1 1 

Goldie,  If  & p.  .0  0 


Goldberg.  ( 
Gosset,  ss. 


Fordham,  6 ; Ursinus,  i. 

The  varsity  did  not  pile  up  the  expected 
score  on  Ursinus,  April  23d.  Ordinarily  this 
team  is  easy  for  most  any  college  to  defeat, 
but  our  men  did  not  connect  with  any  con- 
sistent regularity  with  Townsend,  the  visiting 
pitcher.  Had  he  received  good  support  at 
second,  we  would  have  had  a closer  game. 


FORDHAM. 


Totals. 


Totals 26  18  27  7 2 

Fordham 5 2349003  x- 26 

C.  C.  N.  Y 0 0 1 0 0 0 


Horae  run,  McLane.  Sacrifice  hit  Oliver.  First  base  on 
balls,  off  Murray,  6 ; off  Frank,  2 ; .off  Goldie,  4.  First  base 
on  errors,  Fordham,  2 ; C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1.  Struck  out,  by 
Murray,  G ; by  Frank,  1 ; by  Goldie,  4 ; by  Dunbar,  2. 
Stolen  bases,  O'Brien,  L.  Hartman,  Robertson,  Oliver,  H. 
Hartman,  Murray.  Left  on  bases,  Fordham,  6 ; C.  C.  N.  Y., 
3.  Wild  pitch,  Frank.  Passed  ball.  Grace,  3,  Plunkett,  1. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball.  Plunkett  2.  Robertson  2,  Grace,  Cortes. 
Time  of  game,  2 hours  and  5 minutes.  Umpire,  Mr.  Golden. 


.0 

0 0 1 

1 

R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

R 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

.0 

1 1 1 

1 

Murray,  2b 

..0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Price,  c 1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

.0 

1 1 0 

0 

Plunkett,  c 

. ..1 

0 10 

1 

0 

Townsend,  p..O 

2 

1 

1 

2 

.0 

1 2 2 

0 

McLane,  If 

..2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Koerper,  cf . . .0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 6 4 

0 

Robertson , 

lb  0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Farringer,  3b  0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

O Brien,  3b 

..1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Chamb'n,  lb.,0 

1 

11 

1 

0 

.1 

4 24  1 2 

5 

L.  Hart’n,  ss..l 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Snyder,  ss 0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Oliver,  cf . . 

. .0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Paist,  If 0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Shean,  p. . 
H.  Hart’n, 

..0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Gettle,  2b. . . .0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 x— 

rf.l 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Place,  rf 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 0— 

1 

:-hit,  Feeney 

Total 

6 

10  27 

12 

1 

Total  1 

9 

24  10 

7- 

URSINUS. 


Fordham 4 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 x — 6 

Ursinus 0 0 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 1 

Two-base-hit,  Townsend.  Three-base-hit,  O’Brien: 
Struck  out,  by  Shean,  10;  by  Townsend,  4.  Stolen  bases, 
McLane  (2),  Plunkett,  O’Brien,  L.  Hartman  (2).  Double 
play,  Shean  and  Robertson ; H.  Hartman  and  Robertson ; 
McLane  and  Murray;  Chamberlain  and  Townsend. 

W.  H.  B.,  Eng.,  ’05. 
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SUNBEAMS. 


0 violet  drooped  in  a mossy  dell  ; 

(ij)l?ere  were  myriads  sparl^lincj  in  lowly  mirth, 
But  one  in  the  shodow-lipht  chanced  to  dwell, 
0nd  bended  alow  to  the  cb>i II,  sad  earth  : 

^ill  soft  athwart  the  leafy  ploom 
0 cjolden  sunbeam  fell, 

0nd  pissed  tl?e  faint inp  flower  ; 
When  lo  I a fairer  bloom 
0nd  richer  hue  new-crowned  its  life  s brief  h°ur 


0 human  heart  o er  its  h°pes  low  hunp  ; 

The  hurryinp  thronp  jostled,  careless,  by, 

But  sorrow  its  pall  on  one  soul  had  fluncj, 

0lone  It  was  droopinp,  and  Beath  drew  mph  : 
When,  anpel-lll^e,  a blindly  deed 
c^wift  sped  the  clouds  amonp, 

0nd  clasped  the  spirit  riven  ; 

Her  folded  winps  Hope  freed, 

Glanced  up  from  earth,  and  soared  aloft  to  heaven  ! 

3.  m„  ’04. 
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Sienkiewicz,  Apostle  of  Polish  freedom. 


HENRYK  SIENKIEWICZ  is  the  most  pop- 
ular and  probably  the  most  original  au- 
thor in  an  age  remarkable  for  its  poverty 
in  novels  of  true  worth.  He  is,  moreover — and 
this  is  a better  test  of  real  genius, — the  favorite 
of  the  “ cultured  few  ” who  have  known  no  mod- 
eration in  their  praise  of  his  famous  works, 
works  that  have  long  since  outlived  the  fleeting 
popularity  of  the  novels  of  to-day  and  yester- 
day. Described  as  “ the  first  of  Polish  novel- 
ists, past  or  present,  and  second  to  none  now 
living  in  England,  France  or  Germany  ” ; laud- 
ed as  “ the  greatest  living  writer  of  the  ro- 
mance of  incident  honored  by  the  saintly 
and  venerable  Leo,  and  glorified  by  the  people 
of  his  own  nation,  what  more  could  the  genius 
of  the  author  receive,  or  the  ambition  of  the  man 
desire  ? And  yet  there  was  evidently  one 
great  motive  inspiring  the  trilogy  of  Sien- 
kiewicz,  which  has  been  little  considered  by 
his  admiring  reviewers,  although  even  nobler 
than  his  genius,  and  that  was  his  love  for  Po- 
land. From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these 
three  novels  there  is  ever  present  one  dom- 
inant theme,  thrilling  with  pathetic  sorrow  and 
pride  the  greatness  and  splendor  of  Poland’s 
former  fame,  now  gone  and  probably  gone  for- 
ever. 

When  that  series  of  terrible  wars,  sweeping 
like  so  many  vast  waves  over  the  devoted  soil 
of  the  Slav,  leaving  in  their  path  ruin  and  des- 
olation, and  continuing  from  1648  until  1677, 
was  being  waged,  Poland,  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  against  the  Tartar  and  Turkish 
invasions,  was  gradually  but  inevitably  falling 


to  decay.  Never  was  a nation  more  surrounded 
and  hemmed  in  by  venomous  enemies  ; nor  has 
any  country  ever  suffered  so  much  from  the 
treachery  and  faithlessness  of  its  own  citizens. 
Hmelnitski  with  his  rebellious  Cossacks,  the 
Khan  with  all  the  Tartar  tribes,  Sweden’s  ava- 
ricious monarch,  Carl  Gustav,  with  his  famous 
veterans  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  attacked 
again  and  again  this  Catholic  nation,  which  was 
even  at  the  time  of  these  onslaughts  suffering 
so  grievously  from  the  treason  of  Prince  Yan- 
ush  Radsivill  and  Opalinski  ; and  again  and 
again  the  cavalry  of  Poland  hurled  the  invaders 
back.  Finally,  however,  the  treason  of  his  peo- 
ple toward  King  Yan  Kazimir  became  so  ter- 
rible and  widespread,  that  the  Polish  ruler» 
king  and  cardinal  though  he  was,  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  as  an  exile  from  his  faithless 
fatherland  ; while  Carl  Gustav  and  all  his  Swe- 
dish generals  gazed  with  wondering  contempt 
upon  the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  who 
apparently  from  pure  cowardice  deserted  their 
own  king  and  their  country.  There  was  excel- 
lent reason  for  the  conquerors  to  say  : “There 
is  no  manhood  in  this  nation  ; there  is  no  sta- 
bility ; there  is  no  order,  no  faith,  no  patriotism  ! 
It  must  perish.” 

But  Poland,  faithless  to  the  Yagellon  king 
whom  the  suffrages  of  its  own  nobles  had  raised 
to  the  throne,  still  cherished  its  God-given  faith 
more  dearly  than  life  itself  or  Polish  honor. 
When  the  insidious  plottings  of  Carl  Gustav 
had,  without  a single  struggle,  made  him  the 
new  ruler  of  Poland  and  reduced  its  people  to 
serfdom,  the  bloodless  conquest  of  this  vast 
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empire  filled  the  conqueror  with  pride  and  in- 
solence. In  Chenstohova  there  then  stood  a 
famous  monastery,  sacred  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  patroness  of  the  Polish  commonwealth,  and 
its  name  was  Yasna  Gora.  Upon  the  rumor 
that  great  wealth  was  stored  here,  nine  thou- 
sand Swedes  under  General  Miller  besieged  the 
cloister.  The  besieged  numbered  barely  two 
hundred  heroes,  animated  with  fiery  zeal  and 
love  for  our  holy  Mother  and  her  sacred  shrine  ; 
and  unequal  as  the  contest  was,  the  Swedes 
were  finally  driven  back,  defeated  and  dis- 
graced. It  was  here  Carl  Gustav  made  his 
terrible  blunder  ; for  these  Poles,  bending  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  yielding  pas- 
sively to  the  conqueror,  when  they  heard  of  the 
siege  of  Yasna  Gora,  rose  in  their  awful  wrath 
and  slew  and  crushed  the  invader.  Everywhere 
the  Swedes  and  Poles  waged  a war  of  desola- 
tion with  fire  and  sword,  and  thousands  Af  the 
sacrilegious  invaders  perished  miserably  ; for 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  had  awakened  among 
the  Slavs  their  honor  and  patriotism. 

In  these  and  in  many  other  famous  historical 
incidents  that  serve  as  the  basis  for  his  trilogy, 
Sienkiewicz  has  clearly  portrayed  the  weak- 
ness as  well  as  the  power  of  the  Polish  race. 
A student  of  her  history  would  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  unbridled  ambition  of  individual 
citizens  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  Poland’s 
downfall  ; nor  could  he  find  in  all  history  a 
more  amazing  antithesis — as  Jeremiah  Curtin 
so  forcibly  expresses  it — than  the  brave,  enthusi- 
astic, and  virtuous  individual  Pole  and  the 
discordant,  rebellious  Polish  nation,  so  often 
rent  by  civil  strife.  Authority,  and  obedience 
to  that  authority,  have  been  little  respected  by 
this  people,  so  terrible  in  battle,  so  fervent  in 
their  religion,  so  passionate  in  their  love  of 
country  ; and  their  destruction  as  an  independ- 
ent nation  has  been  the  inevitable  punishment. 
These’grievous  faults  and  their  disastrous  con- 


sequences have  been  portrayed  with  absolute 
honesty  and  marvelous  realism  in  the  novels 
of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  As  an  apostle  of 
Polish  freedom  more  than  as  a mere  novelist, 
he  has  denounced  the  misdeeds  of  former  gen- 
erations in  order  that  his  people  might  shun 
the  errors  and  regain  the  national  liberty  of 
the  past.  The  character  of  Andrei  Kmita,  the 
hero  of  the  “ Deluge,”  the  second  novel  of 
the  trilogy,  is  not  only  a delineation  possessing 
remarkable  skill,  but  is  a type  of  Polish  weak- 
ness and  power  as  well. 

“The  Deluge,”  is  the  most  wonderful  work 
in  description  and  characterization  yet  written 
by  Sienkiewicz,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
translator,  a firmer  basis  than  Quo  Vadis  for 
the  author’s  lasting  fame.  Pan  Andrei  Kmita 
at  the  opening  of  the  story  is  a wild,  untamed 
nature,  guilty  of  many  murders  and  acts  of  law- 
lessness. Realizing  the  ruin  into  which  these 
acts  have  plunged  him,  and  the  dire  need  of  his 
country,  beloved  by  him  with  all  the  intense- 
ness of  the  Slavic  nature,  for  true  patriots,  he 
hastens  to  Yasna  Gora,  defends  with  almost  in- 
sane heroism  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  and  then 
guards  and  saves  the  life  of  his  king.  The 
development  of  character  here  shown  is  a 
triumph  for  the  novelist;  but  the  character  of 
Kmita,  in  containing  the  national  sins  of  the 
Poles  and  the  only  means  of  correcting  them, 
has  a far  greater  significance  than  any  mere 
fiction.  None  can  realize  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  Poland,  crushed  and  divided  by  the 
rapacious  governments  of  Europe,  more  fully 
than  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  ; and  it  is  to  awaken, 
to  give  new  life  to  that  Catholic  nation,  that 
he  has  written  such  great  works  in  her  cause. 
At  the  close  of  the  trilogy  we  find  these  words  : 

“ Here  ends  this  series  of  books,  written  in 
the  course  of  a number  of  years  and  with  no 
little  toil,  for  the  strengthening  of  hearts.” 

M. 
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GOOD  NIGHT! 

Good  night,  Sweet  Sacrament,  good  night, 
Fain  would  I stay  with  Thee  alone — 

A sentinel  before  Thy  throne 
Forever  more ; Good  night,  good  night  ! 

Good  night , Sweet  Sacrament,  good  night, 

Tis’  joy , His  Hiss  to  linger  here , 

Where  Thy  chaste  look  dispels  all  fear , 

And  cheers  the  troubled  heart.  Good  night  J 

Good  night , Sweet  Sacrament,  good  night, 
Alas,  I blush  to  offer  Thee 
This  small  return  for  gifts  to  me 
This  day ; His  all  I have.  Good  night ! 

Good  night,  Sweet  Sacrament,  good  night, 

One  only  wish  I humbly  make  ; 

’ Tis  this,  my  King  ; asleep,  awake, 

Jdy  heart  may  beat  for  thee.  Good  night ! 

’04- 
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IU  Cayman’s  Call. 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  DINNER  OF  THE  XAVIER  ALUMNI  SODALITY,* 
19TH  APRIL,  1904,  AT  THE  CATHOLIC  CLUB,  NEW  YORK. 


EVEREND  Father  Moderator , Mr. 
Vice-President  and  Fellow  Sodalis/s  : — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  us 
esteem  it  a great  privilege  to  be  associated  as 
intimately  as  we  are  in  the  pursuit  of  a purpose 
which  responds  so  generously  to  our  best  in- 
stincts and  highest  aspirations,  and  which  is 
the  natural  sequence  of  an  education  that  was 
intended  to  make  us,  first  of  all,  good  Chris- 
tians, and  then,  if  it  might,  able  and  successful 
men  of  the  world,  and  the  peers,  if  not  the 
superiors,  of  our  best  competitors  in  every 
province  of  honest  mundane  endeavor  ; but  I 
think  that  you  will  not  upbraid  me  if  I venture 
to  assert  that  we  often  fail  to  realize  how  tran- 
scendent are  the  advantages  which  flow  from 
our  union,  and  how  serious  are  the  obligations 
which  that  union  imposes  upon  us,  both  as  a 
body  of  men  conspicuous  in  the  community  and 
as  separate  workers  in  the  many  fields  of  ac- 
tivity to  which  our  particular  vocations  have 
assigned  us.  We  feel,  and  feel  sensibly,  that 
we  have  an  important  task  to  perform  ; and  we 
have  a consciousness  that  the  task  imposed 
upon  us  is  one  that  has  special  relation  to  the 
times  in  which  we  live  ; but  I scarcely  believe 
that  we  sufficiently  keep  before  us  the  momen- 

* The  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality,  a well-known  organiza- 
tion composed  of  graduates  of  the  various  colleges.  The 
w riteris  the  Honorable  Charles  L.  Phillips,  ’65.  We  are 
glad  to  print  this  article  both  because  it  comes  from  the 
pen  of  an  Old  Eordhamite  and  because  it  is  a unique  and 
eloquent  exposition  of  a topic  of  general  interest. 


tous  fact  that  our  mission  is  one  that  has 
probably  never  before  been  accorded,  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  measure,  to  the  uncon- 
secrated servants  of  the  Church.  In  other 
words,  I have  the  conviction  that,  in  spite 
of  our  abounding  good  will,  we  are  slow  to 
recognize  to  what  extent  we  have  been  made 
the  apostles  of  a new  era  and  a new  civilization, 
though  always  of  an  unchangeable  doctrine,  and 
in  what  degree  we  may,  acting  in  humble  ac- 
cord with  the  plans  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  make 
our  contemporaries  holy  and  happy  along  with 
ourselves. 

In  no  wise  does  the  fostering  care  of  Provi- 
dence display  itself  more  admirably  than  in  the 
sedulous  forethought  wherewith,  in  every  con- 
dition of  society  and  in  respect  to  every  phase 
of  human  development,  it  supplies  to  the 
children  of  God  not  only  the  means  of  self- 
regeneration and  self-amelioration,  but  also  the 
power  of  converting,  and  assimilating  to  them- 
selves in  the  solidarity  of  faith  and  morals,  the 
world  that  is  alien  or  inimical  to  them.  Every 
age,  every  people,  every  state  of  civilization, 
has,  in  the  order  of  Divine  economy,  been  ac- 
coi'ded,  in  a marvelous  manner,  the  elements 
of  efficacious  resistance  to  every  form  of  evil 
coming  from  without  and  every  sort  of  passion 
arising  from  within.  These  elements  vary  with 
time  and  place,  just  as  do  the  sentiments  of 
men’s  minds  and  the  impulses  of  men’s  hearts  ; 
but  they  are  always  appropriate  to  the  temp- 
tations that  must  be  resisted,  the  dangers  that 
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must  be  averted,  the  assaults  that  must  be  met 
and  the  good  that  must  be  achieved. 

The  first  Christians,  the  immediate  inheritors 
of  a religion  preached  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Saviour  Himself,  consecrated  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Calvary  and  vindicated  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  God-man,  had  to  confront  and  to  conquer 
a world  in  open  rebellion  against  everything 
purely  supernatural,  deliberately  enslaved  to  a 
licentiousness  at  once  the  most  degrading  and 
the  most  refined  that  has  ever  existed,  and  will- 
ing to  heartily  worship  only  material  wealth, 
physical  power  and  temporal  glory.  These 
Christians,  practicing  a doctrine  which  insisted 
upon  the  subjugation  of  all  lusts  and  which 
made  the  temporal  in  all  things  the  servant  of 
the  eternal,  had  need  of  miracles  as  arguments 
and  martyrs  as  champions  ; and  the  arguments 
and  champions  they  required  were  vouchsafed 
them  in  abundance.  A heroic  simplicity  of  life 
and  a self-abnegation  without  bounds  were 
demanded  as  antidotes  to  the  unbridled  luxury 
and  the  insensate  selfishness  of  the  times  ; 
and  forthwith,  newly-converted  patricians,  sena- 
tors, generals  and  proconsuls,  the  typical 
characters  of  Roman  pride  and  power,  freed 
their  multitudinous  slaves  and  embraced  them 
as  brothers,  distributed  their  immense  posses- 
sions among  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and,  ming- 
ling humbly  with  the  common  mass  in  the  prac- 
tice of  an  angelic  charity,  taught  in  their  own 
lives  the  meaning  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Later  in  the  world’s  history,  when  the  first 
battles  of  Christ  had  been  fought  and  won, 
when  great  changes  had  been  wrought  in  the 
constitution  of  society,  and  when  the  mission 
of  the  fisherman,  though  incapable  of  change, 
needed  for  its  judicious  prosecution  the  acces- 
sories of  temporal  majesty  and  intellectual 
glory,  there  arose  along  with  great  popes, 
great  emperors,  great  philosophers,  great  doc- 


tors and  great  orators,  whose  superb  conquests 
and  wonderful  political  wisdom,  whose  lumi- 
nous thought  and  seraphic  doctrine,  whose 
irresistible  logic  and  overpowering  eloquence 
subdued  the  world  anew,  dissipated  heresies, 
consolidated  Christianity,  elevated  and  forti- 
fied the  human  mind  and  prepared  the  way  for 
subsequent  progress  and  fresh  triumphs. 

Still  later,  when,  new  and  formidable  events, 
as  well  moral  as  political,  having  shaken  the 
whole  fabric  of  human  government,  and  dis- 
orders of  all  kinds  having  crept  into  the  life  of 
nations,  there  was  need  of  regeneration  in  every 
place  and  among  all  classes  of  men,  there  came 
forward  a whole  phalanx  of  great  reformers, 
and  there  sprang  into  existence  a host  of  re- 
ligious orders,  who  taught  afresh,  in  timely  and 
impressive  form,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  show- 
ing how  these  should  and  must  be  applied  to  all 
the  duties  and  all  the  avocations  of  mankind, 
that  chaos  may  be  avoided  and  that  pernicious 
doctrines,  ever  recurring  and  ever  threatening 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  world,  may  be  made 
incapable  of  producing  their  disintegrating 
and  iniquitous  results. 

And,  again  and  again,  as  new  exigencies  have 
presented  themselves,  new  expedients  have 
been  provided  to  cope  with  them,  and  new 
agencies  supplied  whereby  to  draw  from  them 
all  possible  profit  and  to  extirpate  from  them 
the  menace  of  evil.  And  so  we  come  to  our 
own  day,  which  reveals  a condition  of  things 
that,  as  I have  already  said,  has  probably  never 
before  existed  in  the  history  of  religion.  Hith- 
erto Providence  would  seem  to  have  considered 
it  wise  that  all  the  great  formative  influences 
of  human  conduct  and  human  policy  should 
be  almost  wholly  exercised  by  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  religious  and  civil  authority,  to 
whom  are  naturally  committed  the  government 
of  society.  But  whilst  these  representatives,  in 
the  shaping  of  contemporary  events  and  in  the 
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direction  of  present  tendencies,  have  lost  none 
of  their  legitimate  prerogative,  they  have  be- 
come associated,  and  for  the  moment  at  least, 
well-nigh  inseparably,  with  a freshly  created 
and  an  all-pervading  power,  which  is  that  of 
the  Catholic  laity.  Pius  IX.,  of  saintly  memory, 
who  instantly  recognized  and  cordially  wel- 
comed this  new  power,  this  timely  auxiliary 
of  a divinely  established  Church  which  domi- 
nates all  things  and  turns  all  things  to  her  own 
account  and  that  of  her  Omnipotent  Founder, 
loudly  proclaimed  that  there  was  a priesthood 
for  men  of  the  world,  and  that,  although  few 
might  be  called  upon  to  be  martyrs,  all  were 
called  upon  to  be  apostles  according  to  their 
gifts  and  their  opportunities.  Hence  he  in- 
sisted that,  as  the  world  is  now  bent  upon  sec- 
ularizing itself  at  the  expense  of  grace  and  at 
the  risk  of  salvation,  the  enlightened  secular 
arm  of  the  Church  should  be  used  to  combat 
and  to  destroy  a tendency  which,  if  not  re- 
sisted with  wisdom,  courage  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  by  every  art  and  every  de- 
vice known  to  sound  conscience  and  noble 
purpose,  must  ere  long  engulf  mankind  in  a 
monstrous  negation  of  fundamental  truth  and 
in  the  idolatry  of  a base  materialism.  Thanks 
to  that  divinely  created  unity  which  makes  the 
Church  one  fold  and  one  shepherd,  there  has 
never  been  a time  when  pastor  and  flock,  priest 
and  people,  have  failed  to  work  together  for 
the  only  object  which  either  can  have  in  view 
and  for  which  both  have  been  commanded  to 
labor  in  all  heartiness  and  all  charity  ; but  much 
of  that  which  has,  in  the  past,  been  done  by  the 
martyrs  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  by  her 
magnificent  army  of  religious  men  and  women, 
of  priests  and  bishops,  of  great  warriors, 
legislators  and  sovereigns,  must  to-day  be  done 
by  her  simple  and  humble  confessors  in  the 
persons  of  men  of  the  world,  who,  zealously 
obeying  her  precepts  and  drawing  their  inspir- 


ation from  her  infallible  teaching  as  expound- 
ed by  her  duly  appointed  ministers,  go  forth  to 
mingle  in  that  life  by  which  the  period  lives, 
and  to  do  holily  and  wisely  the  things  by  which 
that  period  seeks  its  glory  and  its  reward,  thus 
combating  evil  on  its  own  field  and  conquering 
the  age  for  Christ.  And  here  I come  to  the 
real  subject  of  the  remarks  which,  my  dear 
fellow  sodalists,  it  has  been  graciously  per- 
mitted me  to  address  to  you  to-night. 

When,  more  than  half  a century  ago,  Oza- 
nam,  that  superb  example  of  the  modern  Cath- 
olic layman,  living  and  working  in  the  midst 
of  refined  sensualism  and  scoffing  infidelity, 
was  tauntingly  told  by  the  materialists  around 
him  that  his  theories  were,  indeed,  poetically 
beautiful,  but  that  they  were  practically  of  no 
avail  in  a world  that  had  emancipated  itself 
from  superstition,  he  replied  by  founding  the 
Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  ; and  the  very 
practical  answer  of  this  so-called  dreamer  to 
the  self-esteemed  practical  men  of  his  day  has 
solved  many  questions  with  which  all  their 
science  and  all  their  sense  were  wholly  unable 
to  cope,  and  has  served  to  rescue  from  religious 
unbelief  and  social  revolt  innumerable  souls 
that  had  remained  absolutely  deaf  to  the  ex- 
hortations and  appeals  of  the  holiest  of  priests. 
Ozanam  was  mockingly  asked  what  a Catholic 
layman  could  do,  and  he  has  shown  us  what 
such  a man  may  accomplish  ; and  what  he  did, 
any  member  of  this  Sodality  can  do  in  his  turn, 
feebly,  perhaps,  but  in  some  measure  and  to 
some  extent. 

A portion  of  us  are  engaged  in  commerce, 
others  in  industry,  some  of  us  in  politics,  and 
some  of  us  in  the  defense  of  our  country  many 
of  us  in  the  professions  and  in  the  higher  walks 
of  finance  ; but  all  of  us  are  men  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  is  always  ready  to  speak  with 
us,  to  hear  our  views,  to  discuss  our  ideas,  and, 
above  all,  to  watch,  to  study  and  to  weigh 
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the  example’we  set.  That  sort'of  priesthood 
of  which  Pius  IX.  spoke  with  so  much  ardor  we 
laymen  may  freely  exercise,  not  only  with  the 
approval,  but  with  the  benediction  of  the 
Church,  who  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  and  of  all 
the  men  of  all  countries  and  of  all  times,  and 
who  is  more  than  happy  to  encourage  us  in  an 
apostolate  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  her  spirit 
and  the  fruit  of  her  teaching.  She  recognizes 
better  than  we  ourselves  can  do  what  is  our 
value  to  the  society  of  our  times,  if  only  we 
will  respond  to  the  special  vocation  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  assign  us.  She  knows  how 
generously,  how  extensively  and  how  effectively 
she  can  use  us  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
divine  purposes  ; and  that  is  why  she  has  drawn 
us  together  in  the  Sodality  of  which  we  are 
proud  to  be  members,  and  where  we  are' formed 
by  continuous  intercourse  with  her  inner  life  to 
the  appreciation  of  those  motives  and  the  prac- 
tice of  those  virtues  which  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  the  exponents  of  her  doctrine  in  fields 
from  which  her  consecrated  ministers  are  barred 
by  passion  or  prejudice,  and  to  become  the  ex- 
emplars of  her  teachings  in  the  midst  of  great 
bodies  of  men,  where  every  word  we  speak  and 
every  act  we  perform  may  help  to  convert  souls 
that  can  be  converted  only  by  missionaries  like 
unto  themselves. 

To  men  who  cherish  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  you,  my  dear  fellow  sodalists,  it  is 
needless  to  speak  of  either  the  charm  or  the 
advantage  of  a virtuous  life,  for  your  own 
thought,  based  on  your  own  observance,  would 
forestall  all  that  I might  say  ; but  it  is  far  from 
needless — it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  essential, 
that  I should  exhort  you  to  bear  always  in 
mind  what  you  owe,  not  merely  to  yourselves 
as  particular  members  of  Christian  society,  but 
to  the  world  at  large  in  which  you  plan  and 
labor.  To-day  we  are  surrounded  not  only  by 
many  powerful  individuals  bent  upon  a course 


of  public  and  private  life  which  is  dangerous  to 
all  the  noblest  instincts  of  regenerated  nature, 
but  also  by  all  sorts  of  combinations  and  as- 
sociations of  great  efficiency  and  far-reaching 
influence,  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  or  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  power,  by  any  means  that  the  law  of  the 
land  does  not  render  too  dangerous,  and  which 
even  seek  by  criminal  methods  to  mould  the 
law  itself  to  their  selfish  ends  ; we  are  confront- 
ed by  some  of  the  most  momentous  social  and 
political  questions  that  have  ever  agitated  man- 
kind ; and  we  have  to  encounter  among  both 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignor- 
ant, ideas  in  respect  to  moral  conduct  and  the 
destiny  of  the  race  that  unsettle  the  very  bases 
of  the  fabric  of  civilization.  But,  since  things 
are  as  they  are,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  world 
that  we  are  so  placed  ; for  even  one  good  and 
courageous  man  who,  by  his  talents,  his  indus- 
try, his  enterprise  and  his  fidelity  to  exalted 
ideals,  does  well  what  his  compeers  do  imper- 
fectly or  ill,  and  who  shows  that  he  can  by 
honest  means  accomplish  all  legitimate  success, 
may  by  the  silent  preaching  and  the  unoffend- 
ing lesson  of  his  daily  example  do  more  in  a 
few  short  years  to  turn  the  minds  of  worldly 
men  toward  the  truth,  and  to  win  to  God  both 
their  understanding  and  their  hearts,  than  could 
be  done  by  the  zealous  and  life-long  efforts  of 
a hundred  able  controversialists.  And  if  so 
much  may  be  done  by  only  one  man  rightly  in- 
spired and  working  as  he  should,  how  much 
may  not  be  accomplished  by  a body  like  yours, 
operating  with  the  strictest  unity  of  aim  and 
method,  always  guided  by  the  exhaustless  wis- 
dom of  the  Church,  and  possessing  that  sort  of 
solidarity  which  is  the  most  stable  that  exists, 
since  it  is  founded  on  the  solidarity  of  infinite 
truth  and  of  divinely  inspired  virtue. 

The  world  of  to-day  wishes  to  know  how  it 
is  possible  to  be  truly  upright  and  just  in  the 
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Catholic  sense  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  an 
enlightened  scientist,  a consummate  lawyer,  a 
progressive  man  of  business,  a successful  pol- 
itician or  a prosperous  banker,  and  withal  a 
genial  man  of  the  world.  You  can  tell  it  how 
this  may  be  done  by  doing  it,  as  you  readily 
can,  in  your  own  persons  ; and  there  is  not  one 
among  you  who  is  not  capable  of  doing  it  in 
some  degree,  and  always  in  a sufficient  degree 
to  give  to  the  world’s  question  a convincing 
answer. 

Your  sodality  may  be  regarded  as  the  real 
working  organization  of  your  lives.  By  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  precepts  it  teaches, 
by  a generous  pursuit  of  what  it  counsels  and 
a faithful  avoidance  of  what  it  condemns,  you 
will  all  become  apostles  as  truly  as  if  you  were 
to  go,  in  the  habit  of  missionaries,  into  pagan 
countries  to  convert  to  Christianity  the  wor- 
shippers of  idols  ; for,  God  knows,  there  are 
idols  enough  in  civilized  lands,  some  of  them 
more  contemptible,  and  perhaps  more  perilous 
to  salvation,  than  the  images  of  wood  and  stone 
that  are  adored  by  the  ignorant  and  benighted 
populations  of  the  outlying  world.  But  your 
best  work  will  be  done  only  when,  as  a body, 
you  fully  realize  that  your  vocation  as  Catholic 
laymen  of  the  twentieth  century  is  a very  ser- 
ious vocation,  imposing  many  heavy  obliga- 
tions, but,  fortunately,  offering  concomitant 
rewards.  As  a body,  you  must  constantly 
stimulate  and  encourage  each  other,  working 
together  in  all  things  as  much  as  you  may,  and 
endeavoring  always  to  secure,  each  for  the 
other,  every  possible  avenue  to  wider  fields  of 
effort  and  larger  ranges  of  influence,  not,  in- 
deed, for  the  simple  purpose  of  mutual  help 
and  concurrence,  laudable  as  that  purpose 
ordinarily  is,  but  for  the  higher,  better  and 
nobler  purpose  of  giving  to  Catholic  thought 
and  Catholic  principles  the  freest  possible 
scope  and  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in 


the  work  of  the  world,  which,  in  this  day,  as 
in  all  days,  should  tend,  whatever  may  be  for 
the  moment  its  special  character  or  function, 
to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind. 

You  have  already  done  so  much,  and  done  it 
so  well  ; you  have  already  inspired  for  our 
holy  religion  a sentiment  of  respect  so  real  and 
so  profound  ; you  have  already  set  so  excel- 
lent an  example  of  the  practical  application 
of  Catholic  principles  to  the  regeneration  of 
worldly  ideals,— that  much  more  is  expected  of 
you,  as  well  on  the  part  of  those  who  represent 
the  patrimony  of  God  as  on  the  part  of  those 
that  speak  for  the  patrimony  of  Caesar.  It 
therefore  behooves  you  to  console  and  assure 
afresh  the  former,  whilst  gaining  more  and 
more  a substantial  supremacy  over  the  aspira- 
tions, the  hopes  and  the  aims  of  the  latter. 
This,  with  the  help  of  God's  grace,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  that  great  militant  order  which 
supplies  your  immediate  direction,  and  of  the 
wise,  earnest  and  watchful  pastor  to  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  confided  the  government  of  all 
the  workers  of  this  vast  and  powerful  arch- 
diocese, you  will,  I am  sure,  accomplish,  and 
not  only  in  the  way  of  present  success,  but  also 
in  that  of  beneficent  and  enduring  result. 

Another  word,  and  I have  done.  We  are 
not  only  Catholic  laymen,  but  we  are  Amer- 
icans as  well  ; and  it  would  seem  that  Divine 
Providence  has  reserved  for  the  country  which 
is  ours  by  birth  or  adoption  a mission  such  as 
has  rarely  been  accorded  to  any  country  in  the 
past.  The  new  world  has  been  called  upon  to 
send  a message  to  the  old  ; and  we  and  our 
brethren  have  been  selected  as  the  bearers  of 
the  word  that  is  to  be  spoken.  All  the  best  ele- 
ments of  all  the  civilization,  all  the  valued  in- 
heritances of  all  the  ages  have  met  and  united 
in  the  people  that  has  been  generated  upon 
the  soil  of  the  newest  of  the  continents,  and 
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through  whose  wisdom,  energy,  courage  and 
ambition  is  to  be  crystallized  a new  form  of 
life,  in  which  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  older  centuries  are  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  expansive  aims  and  immense  aspirations 
of  the  new  century  that  has  so  potently 
opened.  To  us  and  our  associates  in  the  faith> 
to  our  children  and  immediate  successors,  be- 
longs the  task  of  impressing  upon  the  progress 
that  is  foredestined  the  imprint  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Let  us,  then,  be  not  unworthy  of 
our  opportunity  nor  negligent  in  turning  it  to 
the  happiest  account.  If  all  of  us,  here  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  land,  do  our  full 
duty  and  do  it  loyally  to  the  end,  the  America 
that  is  dawning  upon  the  world  and  that  will, 
in  all  human  probability,  be  its  dominant  force, 
will  be  an  America  as  Catholic  in  sentiment  as 
it  will  be  rich  in  resources,  and  as  Christian  in 
conduct  as  it  will  be  powerful  in  the  direction 
of  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

The  patroness  of  our  Sodality,  the  Most 
Holy  and  Immaculate  Mary,  Virgin  Mother  of 
God,  is  also  the  patroness  of  our  country  ; and 
it  is  a most  happy  occurrence  that  she  who  is 
the  model  of  all  virtues,  and  from  whom  we,  as 
sodalists,  are  daily  seeking  to  learn  lessons  of 
purity,  simplicity,  justice,  loyalty,  charity  an'd 
peace,  should  have  been  selected  by  the  Church 


as  the  special  protectress  of  a people  to  whom 
Providence  has,  to  all  appearances,  assigned  a 
roll  among  the  most  important  and  wonderful 
ever  given  to  a nation.  Other  countries  have 
saints  as  their  patrons  ; ours  has  the  Queen  of 
Saints  and  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer  of 
men. 

Our  vocation  is  one  which  calls  upon  us  not 
only  to  reform,  but  to  create  ; not  only  to  de- 
stroy old  bulwarks  of  error,  but  to  erect  new 
battlements  of  truth  ; not  only  to  show  in  our 
conduct  a determined  avoidance  of  vice  and  of 
all  that  leads  to  it,  but  also  to  exhibit  therein 
the  prudent  yet  fearless  exercise  of  every  virtue 
that  can  save,  regenerate  and  perfect  the  actual 
man.  We  have  been  taught  what  we  must  ac- 
complish, and  how  we  must  act  to  accomplish 
it  faithfully  and  fruitfully.  The  Church  has 
done  her  duty  to  us  ; let  us  then  do  our  duty 
to  her  and  to  all  the  souls  she  is  striving  to 
save.  God  only  knows  what  questions  future 
centuries  may  offer  for  solution  ; but,  as  those 
centuries  arrive,  let  it  be  possible  for  their 
Catholic  representatives  to  find  in  our  gener- 
ous achievement  of  the  particular  tasks  as- 
signed to  us  an  encouragement  to  the  worthy 
achievement  of  those  which  may  in  turn  be 
assigned  to  them. 
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Tn  mentor  iam, 

(Harry  L.  Fleming.) 

@od  knoWs  We  loOed  l7im—  loOed  pirn  dear  ; yet  Wpen 
f]V  cruel  Word  at  last  Was  spoke  f^af  deatp 
Fore’er  pad  queried  our  ftarry’s  li9in|  breatp, 

We  murmured  r\ot,  but  prated—"  (ppy  Will  be  done! 
tppou  knoWest  best,  © (Hod,  /ppou  knoWest  best: 
Adorable,  unsearcpable  (ppy  Ways  to  men.” 

Mourn  not  pis  sportened  years— beyond  our  ker\ 

fppe  future  lies,  and  oft  deceit  beguiles 

eAnd  Vanity  beWitcpes  Witp  per  Wiles 

Men’s  souls  ; but  faitpful  pray — “ (ppy  Will  be  done  ! 

ippou  knoWest  best,  © (Hod,  (ppou  knoWest  best: 

eMnd  merciful  fppy  Ways  are  to  tpe  sons  of  men.” 

* X * * *4*  * * 

(fake  comfort,  motper.  (ppou  Wilt  see  a|ain 
tppy  boy  Wpere  tpou  and  pe  spall  ne9er  part  ; 

©nee  more  spall  ptarry  fill  tpy  Vacant  peart, 

<$And  tpou  and  pe  spall  pray— “ (fpy  Will  be  dor\e! 
(ppou  kr\eWest  best,  © (Hod,  (ppou  kneWest  best : 

Verily  (ppy  Ways  are  sWeet  abo9e  tpe  Ways  of  men.” 

e^micus. 
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IF  Dante  could  have  foreseen  the  multitude 
of  conflicting  interpretations  put  upon 
almost  every  line  that  he  wrote,  he  would 
doubtless  have  placed  many  of  his  commenta- 
tors and  biographers  in  the  Purgatorio , and 
still  more  in  the  Inferno.  Doubtless,  too,  his 
genius  would  have  devised  a mode  of  punish- 
ment exactly  suited  to  the  various  grades  of 
truilt.  Some  of  his  commentators  he  would 
have  classified  among  those  “ who  do  violence 
to  their  neighbor”  by  distorting  his  obvious 
meaning  ; who  claim  to  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  nature  when  that  mirror  is  convex  or  con- 
cave, according  to  pre-existing  prejudice,  and 
when  the  reflected  image  must  of  necessity  be 
a caricature.  Those  who  ignore  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  clearest  passages,  and  are  ever 
seeking  something  far-fetched  and  recondite, 
might  be  punished  as  Tantalus  was,  with  waters 
ever  before  them,  yet  always  escaping  their  lips. 
Other  commentators  who  persist  in  explaining 
what  needs  no  explanation,  and  who  bewilder 
the  reader  with  irrelevant  matter,  might  justly 
be  compelled,  like  the  shades  in  Hades,  to  carry 
water  in  a sieve  or  comb  wool  into  the  fire. 
The  translators,  too,  who  have  turned  the  easy, 
flowing  style  of  the  original  into  a cumbersome 
vernacular,  should  be  obliged  to  wade  through 
the  burning  marl  with  leaden  shoes  rather  than 
be  allowed  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  infernal 
pool  with  their  bat-like  wings.  And  then  those 
playwrights  who  would  fain  rob  the  poet  of  his 
good  name  deserve  a special  circle  in  the  In- 
ferno created  for  their  own  exclusive  punish- 
ment. Sometimes  even  in  this  world,  where  a 


sense  of  justice  is  not  wholly  dead,  but  only 
dormant,  those  biographers  and  playwrights 
who  defame  our  ancient  worthies  meet  with 
prompt  and  stern  chastisement.  Only  recently 
a play  which  shocked  the  feelings  of  a Catholic 
community  by  representing  the  Florentine  poet 
as  an  adulterer,  was  hissed  off  the  stage,  and 
brought  infamy  and  financial  loss  to  all  those 
concerned  in  its  production.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Dante  class  of  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Philadelphia,  deserve  special  commendation 
for  presenting  to  the  public,  at  a great  outlay 
of  time  and  money,  an  original  play  which  more 
than  vindicated  the  pure  life  and  the  noble 
character  assigned  by  trustworthy  documents 
to  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Dante  was  a Catholic,  and  can  be  properly 
interpreted  only  by  a Catholic.  It  is  true  that 
he  made  mistakes  : he  has  placed  in  Hell  Pope 
Celestine  V.,  who  has  since  been  raised  to  the 
altars  of  the  Church  ; he  has  charged  other 
Popes  with  crimes  of  which  subsequent  history 
acquits  them  ; he  has  inveighed  against  ecclesi- 
astical abuses,  whether  real  or  imaginary  ; but 
it  was  his  very  zeal  for  the  stainless  purity  of 
the  Spouse  of  Christ  that  made  him  so  bitter 
in  his  denunciations.  Hence  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  Pius  IX.  placing  a wreath  upon 
his  tomb  at  Ravenna,  in  1857,  for  his  sound 
exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine.  Nor  does  it 
reflect  seriously  on  his  Catholic  loyalty  that  his 
work  De  Monarchia  was  placed  upon  the  Index 
of  prohibited  books  by  the  Council  of  Trent  ; 
the  work  in  question  was  condemned,  not 
that  it  contained  anything  directly  heretical, 
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but  because  it  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
and  misapplied  in  certain  quarters.  Yet  even 
Catholics  are  not  anxious  to  acquit  him  of  all 
blame,  whether  in  private  or  public  life.  He 
was,  after  all,  but  a man  with  an  ordinary  share 
of  human  frailty  ; notably  he  was  proud  and 
revengeful.  This,  however,  must  be  urged  in 
his  defence,  that  he  received  but  scanty  justice 
from  his  friends  and  unwarranted  persecution 
from  his  foes.  If  we  but  recollect  that  there  is 
no  precept  of  the  Christian  dispensation  so 
difficult  for  fallen  human  nature  as  that  which 
commands  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  and  even 
to  love  them,  we  shall  be  slow  to  condemn 
Dante.  When  a man  is  banished  for  his  politi- 
cal opinions,  separated  from  his  family,  and  his 
goods  confiscated,  he  is  not  in  a forgiving  mood. 

But  in  the  present  paper  I do  not  mean  to 
discuss  Dante’s  attitude  toward  Church  and 
State,  but  merely  his  relations  with  Beatrice. 
His  private  character  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  hers  ; the  one  throws  light  upon  the  other. 
If  she  became  a married  woman,  as  some 
writers  say,  and  his  admiration  of  her  still  con- 
tinued unabated  and  unconcealed,  that  adulter- 
ous passion  would  leave  an  indelible  stain  upon 
his  morality,  and  upon  hers,  too,  if  she  encour- 
aged or  reciprocated  the  affection.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  prove  that  she  died 
unwed,  or  rather  that  she  never  existed  save  in 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  as  an  allegorical 
creation,  then  we  shall  find  spiritual  emotions 
and  virtuous  sentiments  instead  of  silly  love- 
making  and  maudlin  sentimentality.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  an- 
swering three  questions  : “ First,  was  Beatrice 
a married  woman  ? Secondly,  was  she  a real 
personage  or  a purely  allegorical  character  ? 
Thirdly,  what  does  she  typify  in  the  works 
of  Dante  ?” 

i.  Was  Beatrice  a married  woman  ? Boc- 
caccio states,  oncthe  authority  of  what  he  con- 


siders a credible  witness,  that  Beatrice  was  the 
daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  and  became  the 
wife  of  Simone  dei  Bardi.  There  are  several 
grounds  for  believing  that  this  statement  is 
absolutely  false.  The  chief  objections  to  this 
view  are  the  following  : 

(( a ) As  Falco  Portinari  lived  within  fifty 
paces  of  Dante’s  parents,  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  children,  being  about  the 
same  age,  would  have  seen  each  other  fre- 
quently. Yet  Dante  says  expressly  that  he 
never  saw  Beatrice  until  the  end  of  his  ninth 
year. 

( b ) They  did  not  meet  again  until  she  was 
eighteen,  when  he  heard  her  voice  for  the  first 
time. 

(r)  Nowhere  in  his  writings  does  Dante  even 
hint  that  Beatrice  was  married.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  he  says,  “ where  this  most  noble 
lady  was  born,  lived  and  died,”  he  implies  that 
she  never  left  her  parents’  house. 

(i d ) Folco  Portinari’s  will,  dated  January 
15th,  1288,  leads  one  to  infer  that  his  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Simone  dei  Bardi,  was  considerably 
older  than  Dante’s  love. 

( e ) In  the  Vita  Nuova,  § 29,  Dante  assigns  as 
a reason  for  not  speaking  about  the  departure 
of  his  beloved  that  he  could  not  do  so  without 
praising  himself.  But  if  she  were  a married 
woman,  his  inspiration  would  redound  to  his 
own  shame  rather  than  to  his  praise. 

(/)  On  the  news  of  Beatrice’s  death  Dante 
was  minded  to  write  a letter  of  lamentation  to 
the  principal  men  of  the  city.  But  no  man  in 
his  sober  senses  would  ever  dream  of  writing 
a public  letter  to  explain  his  bereavement  at 
the  death  of  another  man’s  wife. 

(g)  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  did  write  a letter 
to  the  princes  of  the  Church  bemoaning  the 
death  of  his  Beatrice.  The  propriety  of  doing 
so  will  appear  further  on  in  this  paper. 

(//)  Would  he  reproach  himself  for  his  cold- 
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ness  and  indifference  towards  his  first  love,  if 
his  self-accusations  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  disloyalty  to  one  who  did  not  belong  to 
him  ? 

(i)  Finally,  how  could  Beatrice  in  Heaven 
chide  him  for  not  fostering  an  affection  which 
was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Ninth  Command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue  ? 

For  a fuller  development  of  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  curious  reader  may  consult  Scar- 
tazzini. 

2.  The  next  question  which  I propose  to  ex- 
amine is  this  : Was  Beatrice  a real  personage, 
partly  historical  and  partly  allegorical,  or  was 
she  wholly  and  exclusively  allegorical  ? That 
she  was  not  only  chiefly  but  wholly  allegorical 
is  an  opinion  defended  plausibly  by  a German 
Jesuit  named  Gietmann,  and  by  a certain  mod- 
ern professor  who,  though  distinguished,  has 
not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  In 
confirmation  of  that  view  the  following  reasons 
are  given  : 

(а)  In  the  first  place,  Beatrice  was  not  her 
real  name  at  all,  but  she  was  so  styled  by  many 
who  did  not  know  how  to  call  her.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Vita  Nuova  we  find  this  stated 
very  distinctly  : “ La  quale fu  chiamata  damolti 
Beatrice , i quali  ?ion  sapeano  che  si  chiamarc .” 

(б)  This  is  corroborated  by  another  fact. 
The  poet  relates  at  length  the  trouble  which 
he  took  to  prevent  the  secret  of  his  love  from 
escaping.  How,  then,  could  he  have  brought 
himself  to  betray  her  name  both  in  her  life 
time  and  immediately  after  her  death  ? 

(c)  Thirdly,  if  they  lived  so  close  together, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  saw  each  other 
only  twice  in  eighteen  years. 

(d)  The  oldest  commentators  know  nothing 
of  Portinari’s  daughter,  and  Dante’s  son  gives 
Beatrice  a purely  allegorical  character. 

(e)  Dante  himself  says  that  it  is  the  same 
Beatrice  who  runs  through  all  his  works.  But 
in  the  Divina  Comedia  her  function  is  quite  al- 
legorical. Therefore  she  has  an  allegorical 
character  also  in  his  juvenile  writings. 


(/)  If  Beatrice  be  an  historical  personage, 
then  much  of  Dante’s  writing  is  silly  romancing 
and  sickly  sentimentality. 

( g ) After  her  death  he  wrote  to  the  princes  of 
the  Church  declaring  that  by  her  demise  the 
world  was  made  desolate.  How  could  that  be 
true  if  she  were  a real  personage,  an  ordinary 
maiden,  however  beautiful  or  amiable  ? On  the 
contrary,  the  reason  is  clear,  and  Dante’s  con- 
duct intelligible,  when  we  consider  what  Bea- 
trice typifies. 

3.  What,  then,  does  she  symbolize? 

(<z)  According  to  some  interpreters,  Beatrice 
symbolizes  theology  or  Revelation,  just  as 
Virgil  represents  Philosophy  and  Poetry.  But 
if  we  take  that  view  of  her  symbolical  character, 
we  shall  find  it  hard  to  explain  how  Theology 
or  Revelation,  as  embodied  in  Beatrice,  could 
have  had  such  an  influence  upon  Dante  at  the 
early  age  of  nine.  How  could  a mere  child  be 
sensible  of  the  beauty  and  the  harmony  and 
attractiveness  of  Divine  Revelation  ? 

(b)  According  to  Scartazzini  and  others,  Bea- 
trice, at  least  in  the  Divina  Comedia , represents 
the  Ideal  Papacy. 

(r)  And  lastly,  Father  Gietmann  holds  that 
Beatrice  typifies  the  Church,  the  fair  Spouse  of 
Christ.  But  if  the  Church,  according  to  the 
promise  of  her  Divine  Founder,  must  prevail 
over  the  gates  of  Hell  and  cannot  die,  why  does 
Dante  say  that  the  world  is  made  desolate  by 
her  death  ? He  is  careful  to  call  it  a quasi 
death,  and  he  alludes  especially  to  the  exile  of 
the  Popes  at  Avignon.  That  is  why  he  ad- 
dressed the  Cardinals  in  the  words  of  Jeremias  : 
Quomodo  sedet  civitas , etc. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  we 
refer  those  who  can  read  German  to  Father 
Gietmann’s  Beatrice,  published  in  Freiburg, 
1889  ; and  also  to  a fine  Compendium  of  the 
same  work  written  by  Rev.  James  Conway,  S.  J., 
our  present  Professor  of  Senior,  and  printed  in 
the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  for  April,  1892. 

I.  Ruhl,  Jr.,  ’05. 
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flower  of  Paradise. 

(In  Memory,  H.  L.  F.) 

Deatp  bligpts  our  rose-bud  e’en  at  daWnir\g  day  ! 
§>Weet  floWeF  jeWel-sprent  of  grace  so  fair 

snoW-Wpite  petals  breathing  fragrance  fare 
©f  innocence,  lo!  angels  Waft  aWay ! 

©ur  precious  pearl  patp  left  sad  pearts  in  May, 
eAlbeit  joyful  pe,  in  peahen’s  pure  air, 

Companions  of  tpe  saints  in  glory  tpere, 

In  boyisp  tfoice  joir^s  in  tpe  pea^enly  lay. 

<£dp!  still  our  pearts  pis  image  dear  ensprine, 
0*9pile  Winter’s  ermine  mantles  marble  tomb, 
cMnd  starry  blossoms  nascent  from  eartp-mould, 
ISrigpt  symbol  are  ur\fo  our  tearful  eyne 
©f  ptarry,  free  from  exile,  tporn-Oale’s  gloom, 
Oppose  ebon  nigpt  noW  melts  in  rays  of  gold. 

M.,  ’04. 
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OLD  RORDHAM  TALES. 

V.— A FISTIC  ENCOUNTER. 


THE  Clerical  Gentleman  and  the  Success- 
ful Politician  had  just  left  the  group, 
and  the  conversation  had  lapsed. 
There  was  no  connection,  of  course,  between 
these  two  circumstances,  for  the  Lawyer  Fellow, 
the  Medicine  Man  and  a few  others  were  still 
there.  The  conjunction  was  merely  accidental. 
The  Lawyer  Fellow  spoke  after  a few  minutes’ 
silence. 

“You  wouldn’t  think,  would  you,”  he  said, 
“ from  the  innocent  face  of  him — ” 

“ The  what?”  asked  the  Solid  Man. 

“ The  innocent  face,”  answered  the  Lawyer 
Fellow,  with  some  surprise. 

“Whose  innocent  face?”  asked  the  Solid 
Man. 

“ Why,  his — the  cleric’s,”  with  an  explana- 
tory jerk  of  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the 
door. 

“ Oh,”  said  the  Solid  Man,  in  a tone  of  relief, 
“ I thought  you  meant  the  other  fellow.” 

“ AVell,  as  I was  saying,”  resumed  the  Lawyer 
Fellow,  “ you  wouldn’t  think  from  the  look  of 
him  that  he  ever  pulled  off  a prize-fight,  would 
you  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  Medicine  Man,  slowly  ; “ he 
doesn’t  look  like  a Billy  Brady  or  a Charley 
White.” 

“But,  he  did,” continued  the  Lawyer  Fellow, 
“ and  it  was  complete  in  every  detail,  down  to 
the  raid  by  the  authorities.  It  was  pulled  be- 
fore the  fourth  round.  ‘ Fluter  ’ was  one  of  the 
principals.” 

“ Who’s  ‘Fluter’  ?”  asked  the  Mere  Boy. 


“ The  fellow  who  was  with  him  just  now. 
And  ‘ Blokey,’  the  sprinter,  the  great  little  man 
with  the  wonderful  stride,  was  the  other.  It 
was  a good  fight,  as  far  as  it  went,  and  it  was 
a pity  they  didn’t  go  to  a finish.  Perhaps, 
though,  it  was  funnier  as  it  was. 

“ It  all  happened  in  their  Senior  year. 
There  was  one  particularly  desirable  seat  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  dissention  between  the 
two  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  First  one 
would  secure  it,  and  at  the  next  lecture  perhaps 
the  other  would  be  the  possessor.  At  any 
rate,  ‘ Fluter  ’ and  ‘ Blokey  ’ had  each  set  his 
heart  on  securing  that  seat  whenever  the  class 
assembled.  Obviously,  only  one  could  have  it, 
and  on  this  particular  occasion  ‘Blokey  ’ was  the 
lucky  man.  ‘ Fluter  ’ swallowed  his  disappoint- 
ment with  a poor  enough  grace,  and  took  the 
seat  immediately  in  front. 

“ This  was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  and 
if  you  know  ‘ Blokey,’ you  probably  feel  assured 
that  it  was  not  the  end.  He  was  not  one  to 
rest  content  with  his  victory.  He  had  to  give 
voice  to  his  inward  rejoicings  and  exult  over 
the  discomfiture  of  his  rival.  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  the  climax  was  reached  when,  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart,  he  dropped  a handful  of 
Durham  tobacco  down  the  unprotected  back 
of  ‘ Fluter.’  Of  course  he  might  have  done 
worse.  If  he  had  been  a medical  man,  for  in- 
stance, he  might  have  discovered  a more  pow- 
erful irritant  ; but,  under  the  circumstances, 
what  he  had  at  hand  was  good  enough  for  him. 
And,  I might  add,  it  was  bad  enough  for  ‘ Fluter/ 
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Did  you  ever  have  a handful  of  tobacco  grains 
dropped  down  your  back?”  he  asked,  look- 
ing around  the  circle.  Nobody  had. 

“Neither  did  I,”  he  continued,  “but  I know 
the  effect  it  had  on  “Fluter.’  The  rest  of  the 
class  thought  he  was  going  into  convulsions. 

“ This  was  the  last  straw,  and  when  our 
clerical  friend  that  is,  took  ‘ Fluter  ’ aside  and 
told  him  earnestly  that  the  only  course  open  to 
him  was  to  challenge  ‘Blokey,’  he  was  ready  to 
listen  to  the  counsel.  Then  our  friend  of  the 
innocent  face  took  ‘ Blokey ’aside  and  told  him 
a similar  tale,  and  the  trick  was  done.  Seconds 
were  chosen,  a referee  picked,  and  the  mill  was 
arranged  for  a certain  holiday  afternoon.  It 
was  winter,  so  it  had  to  be  held  indoors. 
Whether  it  was  sentiment  or  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  that  decided  in  favor  of  the  philos- 
ophy classroom  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  I 
don’t  know,  but  there  it  was  held. 

“ At  the  appointed  hour,  one  who  was  in  the 
secret  might  have  seen  groups  of  two  or  three 
wandering  casually  in  the  direction  of  Science 
Hall  and  then  disappearing,  tie  might  have 
noticed,  too,  a great  deal  of  innocent  snow- 
balling, the  combatants  working  gradually 
toward  Science  Hall  and  then  melting  out  of 
sight.  And  other  things,  too,  he  might  have 
noticed — things  that  were  not  down  on  the 
programme.  The  keen  nose  of  authority  had 
already  scented  trouble  and  a drag-net  was 
being  spread.  The  climax  came  in  a hurry  and 
the  raid  was  sprung.  I confess  it  was  not  as 
sensational  a raid  as  some  we  have  had  recently 
in  this  town.  You  must  remember,  though, 
that  this  was  some  ten  years  or  more  ago,  and 
the  fashion  of  heading  a raiding  party 
with  an  axe  brigade  had  not  yet  been  institut- 
ed. It  was  done  quietly,  but  not  as  quietly  as 
to  escape  the  notice  of  the  watchers  ; and  when 
authority,  in  the  person  of  the  prefect,  strode 
into  the  room,  only  one  man  was  left.  There 


was  plenty  of  evidence  though.  The  floor  had 
been  cleared  and  a ring  formed  of  chairs — the 
real  thing  in  rings,  mind  you,  a twenty-four 
foot,  quadrilateral  ring — and  on  every  side 
were  sweaters,  caps,  coats  and  shirts,  forgotten 
in  the  haste  of  flight.  And  the  solitary  occu- 
pant of  the  room  was  seated  at  the  professor’s 
desk,  apparently  buried  in  a book.  He  looked 
up  in  an  abstracted  way  at  the  interruption. 

“ ‘ What  are  you  doing  here  ? ’ asked  the  pre- 
fect. 

“ ‘ Studying  my  philosophy,’  was  the  answer. 

“‘So?  But  why  did  you  come  here  to  study  ?’ 
was  the  next  question. 

“ ‘ Well,  sir,  I wanted  a quiet  place.’ 

“ The  prefect  looked  around  the  room  at  the 
ring,  the  discarded  clothes  and  the  other  evi- 
dences, and  rejoined  : 

“ ‘Ah,  yes,  I see.  A quiet  place.’ 

“Then  he  began  to  think.  There  was  only 
one  door  to  the  building,  the  door  by  which 
he  had  entered  ; and  the  windows,  he  could  see, 
had  not  been  used,  so  the  other  culprits 
were  evidently  still  in  the  building.  They 
were  not  in  the  library  or  the  analytical  chem- 
istry room,  for  both  were  locked,  so  they  must 
be  upstairs.  So,  upstairs  he  went,  and  caught 
them  all.  They  had  run  into  a cul-de-sac,  for 
the  physics  and  chemistry  lecture  rooms  were 
both  locked,  and  they  were  all  huddled  on  the 
landing.  The  black  screens  used  to  darken 
the  physics  room  windows  were  stacked  on  this 
landing,  and  behind  these  screens,  where  there 
was  space  enough  for  about  ten,  were  crowded 
fully  twenty-five  smart-fellow  sports. 

They  were  all  there  but  ‘ Fluter.’  He,  wiser, 
as  he  thought,  than  his  fellows,  had  climbed  up 
behind  another  screen  that  was  fastened  to  the 
transom.  There  he  felt  he  was  safe  ; but  just 
at  the  moment  best  calculated  for  a dramatic 
effect,  the  screen  gave  way,  and  he  burst 
through  it,  like  a circus-rider  through  a paper 
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hoop,  and  tumbled  in  a dishevelled  heap  at  the 
feet  of  the  startled  prefect.  The  next  week 
was  given  over  to  a vindication  of  outraged 
authority,  and  the  best  part  of  the  joke  was 
that  our  innocent-faced  young  friend,  the  insti- 
gator of  the  whole  affair,  who  had  scented 
trouble  and  stayed  away, was  rounded  up  with 
the  rest,  and  paid  his  share  of.the  penalty.” 

The  Old  Timer  had  listened  patiently  to  the 
recital,  and  now  spoke  up. 

“ That’s  not  so  bad,”  said  he,  “ but  it’s  a 


tame  finish  compared  to  that  of  the  famous  fight 
in  my  day  between  ‘ Lush  ’ Colliere  and  ‘ Infant’ 
McDonough.” 

“ Tell  us  about  it,”  said  the  Medicine  Man. 

“ No,  I’ll  not,”  answered  the  Old  Timer, 
crustily.  “ I’m  the  only  man  in  this  crowd 
who  doesn’tbore  his  friends  with  reminiscences, 
and  I’m  jealous  of  the  distinction.  Good- 
night.” 

And  he  took  his  hat  and  stick  and  went 
home.  O.  F. 


Crlolct  tristful. 

^oo  sad  in  original  Gfree^ 
peerless  Polyxena  s doom  ; 

^n  lexicon  solace  $ seel|, 

^oo  sad  in  original  Grreel^. 

^mall  comfort  ^ find  in  peripue  ; 

01?,  would  ^ were  wreatl?  on  |?er  tomb 
^oo  sad  in  original  Grreel^ 

^s  peerless  Polyxena  s doom. 


lyxena 


% nus,  '04. 
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THE  r.  A.  II.  DEBATE. 

TO  signalize  their  entrance  into  the  arena 
of  public  debate  the  members  of  the 
Gamma  Alpha  Pi  organization  selected 
the  important  question  of  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  war  for  discussion.  The  debate  was 
held  in  Armory  Hall  on  the  evening  of  May  4th, 
and  a goodly  audience  assembled  to  greet  the 
recently  organized  society.  Messrs.  William  C. 
Martin,  ’04,  and  George  V.  McNally,  ’05,  for  the 
affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Robert  C.  Maher,  ’05, 
and  Ellsworth  J.  Healey,  ’04,  for  the  negative, 
after  keenly  contested  preliminary  debates,  were 
chosen  as  being  the  most  competent  speakers 
to  present  the  question  on  this  occasion. 
Their  excellent  work  abundantly  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  choice,  helping  to  make  the  de- 
bate a great  success,  and  warrants  us  in  holding 
that  in  coming  entertainments  given  under  the 
auspices  of  this  society  other  successes  will 
reward  the  efforts  of  its  members. 

After  a short  selection,  “ Murmures  Des 
Singes,”  by  the  College  orchestra,  President 
Francis  G.  Smith,  ’04,  after  brief  introductory 
remarks  touching  on  the  interest  attached  to 
the  war  in  the  Orient,  read  the  question  at 
issue  and  announced  the  first  speaker,  Mr. 
William  C.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin  held  that  we  ought  to  sympathize 
with  Russia  because  it  would  be  commercially 
advantageous  to  us.  He  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers of  what  is  known  as  the  “ yellow  peril,” 
and  asserted  that  in  the  event  of  the  success 
of  Japan  in  the  present  conflict  an  alliance  of 


that  country  with  China  would  inevitably  re- 
sult. This  would  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
the  momentous  situation  of  Mongolian  ascend- 
ancy. He  then  eloquently  discussed  the  great 
friendship  that  has  never  ceased  to  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
the  Czar.  He  traced  from  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  down  to  the  present  time,  this  tra- 
ditional and  closely  allied  friendship  which  the 
Russians  have  ever  entertained  for  us,  and 
cited  numerous  diplomatic  incidents  to  support 
his  contention.  Mr.  Martin  showed  highly  de- 
veloped oratorical  powers,  and  ought  to  prove 
in  future  a capable  and  successful  speaker. 

He  was  followed  by  the  first  speaker  of  the 
negative,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Maher,  who  main- 
tained that  Russia  violated  a sacred  treaty  in 
the  present  war,  and  that  her  progress  in  the 
Far  East  was  gained  by  illegitimate  means. 
He  also  demonstrated  that  Japan  was  justified 
in  declaring  war  and  that  her  cause  is  warrant- 
ed. His  main  arguments  were  based  on  justice 
between  nations.  Mr.  Maher  has  a remarka- 
bly fine  presence  and  a voice  of  great  carrying 
power.  He  was  forceful,  logical  and  eloquent. 

Mr.  McNally,  the  third  speaker,  followed, 
refuting  the  opposition  statements  and  argu- 
ments, but  strongly  insisting  on  the  righteous- 
ness of  Russia’s  position.  He  had  a well- 
written  speech,  and  delivered  several  passages 
with  telling  force.  The  last  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  Ellsworth  J.  Healy,  severely 
arraigned  the  Russians  for  their  extreme  cruel- 
ties. He  went  into  the  massacres  of  the 
Hebrews  at  Kichinef  and  Bessarabia,  and 
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expressed  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  officials,  and  hi s opinion  that  these 
atrocities  were  outrages  when  we  realize  that 
not  one  single  Russian  soldier  had  ever  been 
punished  for  those  cruel  acts.  He  pointed  out 
the  inhuman  treatment  accorded  the  Russian 
surfs  in  Siberia,  and  dramatically  asked,  “ How 
can  our  nation  support  a government  that 
countenances  such  misrule  and  oppression  ? ” 
He  claimed  that  the  Russians  were  guilty,  in 
numerous  instances,  of  broken  treaties,  not  only 
with  Japan,  but  with  China  as  well,  and  that 
the  Czar  was  in  Manchuria  solely  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  had  acquired  a foot- 
hold there  through  mere  fraud  and  deception. 
Mr.  Healey  has  a magnificent  voice  and  a good 
stage  presence,  and  should  he  cultivate  a more 
literary  finish  and  eloquence  in  his  diction  he 
will  develop  unquestioned  oratorical  powers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  gold  medal  presented  to 
the  society  by  Colonel  M.  J.  Dady  of  Brook- 
lyn would  be  awarded  the  successful  speaker 
on  Commencement  Day. 

The  honorable  judges  of  the  debate  were  : 

The  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.  J. 

The  Rev.  Janies  J.  O’Connor,  S.  J. 

J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93,  LL.  B. 

J.  D.  S,  ’05. 


ST.  JOHN  S. 

The  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  expresses 
its  grateful  appreciation  for  the  help  extended 
by  the  following  friends  toward  founding  the 


Debating  Medal.  May  the  Society  be  bold 
enough  to  express  the  hope  that  many  others 
will  aid  in  the  good  work  so  well  begun. 

The  following  donations  have  been  already 


gratefully  received  : — 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Parley,  '65 $50.00 

Hon.  Herbert  G.  Squiers,  A.  M.,  IT.  S.  Minister,to  Cuba  50.00 

Rev.  James  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  '63.  . 25.00 

H011.  John  J.  Bradv,  '72 10.00 

Rov.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86 10.00 

Rev.  Edward  M Hayes,  ’95 10  00 

Hon.  Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88 10.00 

Mr.  15.  P.  Murphy 10.00 

Rev.  John  A.  Wagner,  ’71 10.00 

Mr.  N.  Harper  Steward  (0.  P.)  ■ 10.00 

Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87 5.00 

Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  LL.  D 25.00 

Mrs.  John  Dunn 25.00 

Mr.  Timothy  J.  M.  Murray,  '92 10.00 

Mr.  Ralph  Dclli  Paoli,  ’03.  15.00 

Mr.  William  J.  Joyce,  '61 5.00 

Hon.  Charles  L.  Phillips,  '65 10.00 

James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  M.  D.,  LL.  D 10.00 

Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  ’53 10.00 

Messrs.  James  dwell  & Co 10.00 

Rev.  Michael  J.  MeAvoy, ’77 10.00 

Mr.  William  H.  McClintock,  ’88 25.00 

A Friend 10.00 

Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan,  ’98,  A.  M 10.00 

Mr.  James  McDonald,  ’02 5.00 

Rev.  William  Stanton,  S.  J 6.00 

Hon.  T.  B.  Miuahan,  ’74 10.00 

Mr.  Edward  Suarez  (O.  F.) 10.00 


Checks  may  be  sent  to  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Mahony,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Society,  or  to 
the  undersigned. 

Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr., 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Sanctum. 

Present  Day  France. 

THE  very  kind  reception  accorded  by  our 
readers  to  the  series  of  papers  on  “ France 
and  Her  Disasters,”  completed  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Monthly,  has  been  very 


gratifying  to  us.  We  were  somewhat  timorous 
about  inflicting  such  weighty  matter  upon  our 
friends,  and  consequently  the  favorable  com- 
ments upon  the  series  by  Fordham  men  of  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present  generation  have  been 
particularly  welcome. 

Considering  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
in  France,  the  articles  were  not  altogether  in- 
opportune. The  expulsion  of  the  religious 
orders,  the  secularization  of  the  schools,  and 
the  threatened  abolition  of  the  “Concordat,” 
are  all  the  outcome  of  the  social  upheavals  that 
had  shaken  France  periodically  for  more  than  a 
century.  Even  a fair  knowledge  of  French 
history  and  of  the  character  of  the  French  peo- 
ple cannot  explain  the  present  attitude  of  that 
nation  toward  the  Church.  It  seems  incredible 
that  a people  still  thoroughly  Catholic,  as  are 
the  French,  should  turn  upon  the  Church  and 
strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  her  influence — the 
schools  and  the  teaching  orders.  It  is,  however, 
but  another  instance  of  the  united  few  controll- 
ing the  mob.  Whatever  Freemasonry  may 
claim  to  be  in  this  country,  in  Europe,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  certainly  anti-Christian.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  present  troubles  of  the  Church 
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in  France,  as  it  has  been  for  a hundred  years ; 
and  until  French  Catholics  awake  and  meet  the 
evil  fearlessly  and  bravely,  just  so  long  will  the 
French  government  be  anti-Catholic. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  abolition  of 
the  “ Concordat”  might  not  be  an  unmixed  evil. 
It  would  throw,  it  is  true,  the  entire  support  of 
the  clergy  upon  a people  who  are  unaccustomed 
to,  and  perhaps  out  of  sympathy  with,  the  vol- 
untary contribution  system  for  the  support  of 
pastors,  and  it  would,  moreover,  leave  the  gov- 
ernment freer  to  act  against  the  Church  ; but 
this  virtue  at  least  would  remain,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Church  in  France,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding by  easy  stages  to  the  ultimate  abolition 
of  all  religion,  would  be  brought  at  once  to  a 
head.  The  people  would  be  hit  where  some 
people  are  alone  vulnerable — in  their  pocket- 
books,  and  their  material  loss  might  stir  them 
to  a realization  of  the  spiritual  evils  that  are 
impending  over  them.  After  all,  people  the 
world  over  are  much  alike.  The  English  per- 
mitted Henry  VIII.  to  change  the  national 
religion  ; he  murdered  a few  queens,  and  the 
kingdom  went  peacefully  along  as  if  nothing 
extraordinary  had  occurred.  The  burning  at 
the  stake  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  in 
the  name  of  religion  was  viewed  almost  with 
indifference  by  the  people;  but  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  levy  an  unjust  tax,  the  whole  country  rose 
in  arms  against  him,  and  he  was  glad  enough 
to  desist.  Perhaps  France  is  only  awaiting  the 
same  crises.  Let  but  the  “ Concordat  ” be  abol- 
ished, and  if  the  French  have  a spark  of  their 
ancient  spirit  left,  they  will  at  last  cry  out 
against  their  government.  Then  will  an  apostle 
of  right  arise  who  will  draw  the  people  into  a 
great  living  union,  and,  like  Windthorst  in 
Germany,  begin  the  movement  which  will  force 
the  government  to  restore  the  former  glory  of 
the  Church. 

Let  us  hope  that  a Windthorst  does  arise  ; for 


if  France  is  not  soon  reclaimed  from  the  depths 
to  which  apparently  she  has  fallen,  the  day  of 
her  redemption  will  have  passed.  Nothing  then 
will  save  her.  She  will  either  pay  the  penalty 
in  blood,  or  stand  before  the  world  that  pariah 
among  nations,  a land  without  a God. 

Success  of  the  Varsity  Team. 

Out  of  eighteen  games  played  but  two  de- 
feats have  been  registered  against  the  varsity 
team.  This  is  indeed  an  enviable  record,  and 
one  that  Fordham  men  generally  are  decidedly 
proud  of.  We  are  not  only  proud  of  the  team, 
but  we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  its  excellent 
showing.  It  is  not  an  aggregation  of  stars,  but 
rather  a well-balanced  team  with  every  man 
fitting  well  his  position.  In  other  words,  it  is 
as  a good  baseball  team  and  not  as  a team  of 
good  ball  players  that  the  Fordhams  are  win- 
ning victories.  Right  here  we.want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  debt  that  Fordham  owes  to  Mr. 
Fred  Smith,  Princeton,  ’99,  who  has  coached 
the  team  so  well  during  the  past  two  years. 
To  Mr.  Smith’s  able  training  the  varsity  owes 
the  major  part  of  its  success,  and  the  Monthly 
notes  with  pleasure  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unobtrusive  manner  of  our  coach,  his  work  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all. 

The  team’s  work  during  the  past  month  has 
been  quite  up  to  its  earlier  promise.  McLane 
is  pitching  very  good  ball,  his  coolness  at  crit- 
ical^ moments  being  especially  remarkable.  At 
the  bat  “ Mac”  is  good  for  a three-bagger  at 
least  once  a game.  Murray’s  pitching  has 
greatly  improved.  He  is  settling  down,  and 
with  practice  will  make  a really  good  pitcher. 
Behind  the  bat  Plunkett’s  work  is  commendable. 
His  catching  and  throwing  are  neat  and  clean- 
cut,  while  his  batting  is  the  most  consistent  of 
anyone  on  the  team.  Captain  O’Brien  is  doing 
better  work  at  third  base  than  he  has  ever 
done  before.  His  hitting,  too,  has  picked  up 
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remarkably.  As  a matter  of  fact,  something  in 
praise,  and  very  little  otherwise,  might  be  said 
about  every  member  of  the  team  ; but  we  must 
temper  that  praise  with  just  a word  of  censure. 
One  or  two  members  might  be  inclined  to  dis- 


pute unduly  the  word  of  the  umpire.  This  one 
word  to  Captain  O’Brien  will  remedy  that  little 
matter.  What  we  really  mean  is  that  it  would 
be  well  to  allow  the  captain  all  the  say  on  the 
field.  T.  J.  M.,  ’04. 
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Ibarra  Uco  .flcminc- 


DEATH  came  among  us  on  May  9th,  and 
in  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
early  morning  of  that  day  Harry  Leo 
Fleming  went  to  his  eternal  reward.  Though 
we  were  fearful  of  the  end,  we  could  not  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  he  whom  we  admired 
and  loved  would  never  more  join  us  in  study 
and  in  play.  It  was  known  ere  we  retired  for 
the  night  that  our  comrade  was  fighting  a brave 
fight,  and  we  were  hoping  that  out  Blessed  Lady, 
whose  faithful  client  Harry  had  been,  would  not 
suffer  us  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  so  universally 
esteemed.  But  God  had  willed  otherwise. 

Harry  Fleming  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
but  attended  school  in  Brooklyn,  whither  his 
parents  removed  when  Harry  was  quite  young. 
After  the  death  of  his  dear  father  the  boy  once 
more  went  to  live  in  Cambridge,  and  from  that 
city  entered  the  Fordham  Preparatory  School  in 
1901.  He  was  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  although  by  nature  reserved, 
Harry  commanded  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  reserved,  we  say,  but  not 
in  the  sense  that  he  lacked  those  qualities  that 
belong  to  one  about  to  enter  college.  He  was 
interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  schoolboy 
life,  ambitious,  too,  that  in  all  contests  the  colors 
of  his  college,  whether  upheld  by  Varsity  or 
Prep.,  should  triumph,  and  his  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  Fordham  were  conspicuous  ! This 
loyalty  and  devotion  was  fully  acknowledged 
by  the  students  of  Junior  Hall  when  they  elect- 
ed him  almost  unanimously  to  the  managership 
of  one  of  our  teams.  If  any  were  chosen  to 
represent  his  division  in  a particular  line,  Harry 
was  always  foremost  on  the  list  of  representa- 
tives. Only  since  the  beginning  of  this  scho- 
lastic year  has  he  been  a member  of  the  Hall, 
and  yet  he  was  consulted  and  looked  up  to  as 
if  he  had  been  one  of  its  oldest  residents. 


In  class,  in  study-hall,  on  the  campus,  Llarry 
Fleming  was  ever  the  same — always  earnest, 
always  ambitious,  always  striving  to  please  his 
professors,  his  prefects  and  his  fellows.  Never, 
in  the  writer’s  recollection — and  the  writer  has 
known  him  since  first  he  came  to  Fordham  and 
registered  down  at  St.  John’s  Hall,' — has  one 
word  been  heard  about  him  that  was  not 
praiseworthy.  When  we  first  met  Harry  he 
was  a small  boy  on  Third  Division,  and  even  in 
those  early  days  one  could  easily  distinguish 
those  noble  traits  that  made  him  so  much 
admired  in  after  years.  Steadiness  of  purpose, 
untiring  energy,  a love  of  study  and  a laudable 
desire  to  succeed — these  were  some  ofhischar- 
acteristic  traits,  and  we  have  eagerly  watched 
them  blossom  and  flower  and  spread  the  fra- 
grance of  good  influence  ovei  us  all. 

That  his  going  was  keenly  felt,  clearly  mani- 
fested itself  among  the  boys  when  the  sad 
tidings  of  his  death  reached  them.  Grief  was 
universal,  from  the  lad  on  Third  Division  to  the 
gravest  Senior  or  First  ; all  loved  him,  all 
mourned  for  him.  We  had  stormed  heaven 
with  our  prayers  for  his  recovery.  Every 
evening  before  we  retired  many  a fervent 
aspiration  ascended  that  he  might  be  spared  to 
us,  his  friends.  On  the  Sunday  before  his  death, 
all  the  members  of  Junior  Hall  offered  up  Holy 
Communion  in  his  behalf.  But  God  in  His  wis- 
dom saw  fit  to  take  him  to  Himself,  and  we  in 
obedience  bowed  in  humblest  submission. 

Our  sorrow  is  profound,  but  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  write  of  the  grief  that  must  be  his 
dear  mother’s  in  this  saddest  of  hours.  To  her 
our  hearts  go  out  in  sincerest  sympathy  for  the 
loss  of  so  noble,  so  admirable  a son  as  was 
Harry  Fleming.  R.  I.  P.  Junior  Hall. 
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Hews  of 

The  reappointment  of  General 
’53  Martin  T.  McMahon  as  a 

manager  of  the  National  Home 
for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  has  met  with 
general  approval.  It  is  a creditable  and  praise- 
worthy act  on  the  part  of  Congress.  This  is 
the  General’s  fifth  successive  appointment  for 
a term  of  six  years,  and  at  the  end  of  his  pres- 
ent term  he  will  have  served  thirty  years  on 
the  board,  of  which  he  is  now  the  president. 
“ It  has  been  a labor  of  love,”  as  the  Sun 
says,  “amid  the  activities  of  the  distinguished 
career  in  diplomacy,  in  civil  office  as  a Demo- 
crat, and  on  the  bench,  following  a war  record 
as  one  of  the  hardest  and  bravest  fighters  in 
the  old  volunteer  army  of  the  Union.” 

On  Thursday,  April  28th,  Rev. 
’79  Cornelius  Clifford,  St.  Mary's 

Church,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  de- 
livered an  eloquent  lecture  on  Thomas  Osborn 
Davis,  the  Irish  poet.  Stafford  Hall,  where  the 
lecture  was  given,  was  thronged. 

A strong  and  touching  appeal 
An  Appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Catholic 
youth  of  the  country  by  an  old 
student  of  Fordham,  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Dono- 
van (O.  F.),  now  Rector  of  Epiphany  Apostolic 
College,  Walbrook,  Baltimore,  Md.  We  are 
happy  to  publish  this  call  in  its  entirety,  feel- 
ing assured  that  the  work  is  a deserving  one, 
and  merits  the  encouragement  of  all  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  colored  race  at  heart. 
Here  is  the  appeal  in  full,  and  may  it  meet  with 
a hearty  response  from  our  Catholic  young  men. 


St.  Joseph’’ s Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for 
Negro  Missions 

has  a College  and  Seminary  in  Baltimore,  with 
various  other  institutions,  and  Priests  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Colored  in  nine  of  our  States. 
However,  the  work  is  so  vast  when  we  consider 
there  are  eleven  millions  of  Colored  in  our 
country,  hence  the  following  appeal  is  made  to 
the  noble  of  heart. 

In  behalf  of  the  Colored  Catholic  Missions  of  the 

South , we  make  this  Appeal  to  our  Catholic 
Young  Men  of  America. 

Thy  Kingdom  Come. 

St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  and  the  Epiphany 
Apostolic  College  are  the  nurseries  of  Priests 
for  the  Negro  Missions.  We  desire,  then,  to 
invite  the  young  men  of  our  faith  to  consider 
the  missionary  vocation  to  the  colored  people 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  fully  eleven  millions  of  the  African 
race  in  this  country,  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  whom  are  members  of  the  True  Church. 
More  than  half  do  not  profess  any  sort  of 
Christianity.  Yet  the  colored  people  are 
naturally  intelligent,  have  admirable  moral 
qualities,  and  are  remarkably  gifted  by  nature 
with  the  religious  sense,  being  fond  of  partici- 
pating in  public  worship,  easily  led  to  accept 
the  truths  of  revelation,  and  have  a bright  per- 
ception of  the  beauties  of  a moral  and  religious 
life. 

THE  COLORED  RACE  LIKE  THE  CHURCH. 

Taken  as  a body,  this  people  is  not  averse  to 
Catholicity.  On  the  contrary,  the  missionary 
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efforts  already  made,  have  demonstrated  not 
only  the  general  religious  traits  we  have  just 
mentioned,  but  a particular  aptitude  for  the 
Catholic  faith  and  discipline.  Wherever  in- 
telligent and  zealous  efforts  have  been  under- 
taken to  evangelize  them,  these  have  resulted 
in  conversions,  and  that  is  especially  the  case 
in  localities  where  our  holy  religion  had  been 
before  hardly  so  much  as  known.  We  have 
found  the  Negroes  easy  to  convert.  We  have 
found  scarcely  any  difficulty  in  opening  schools, 
to  which  non-Catholics  willingly  send  their 
children,  in  face  of  the  certainty  that  they 
would  be  trained  up  there  in  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  country  places  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
about  us  numerous  audiences  of  colored  peo- 
ple, not  one  of  whom  was  a Catholic,  and  to 
establish  Catholic  schools  in  their  midst.  Of 
course  we  have  not  been  without  opposition, 
but  it  has  come  for  the  most  part  from  the 
white  neighbors  of  the  colored  people,  and 
even  of  them  not  all  have  been  opposed  to  us. 

THE  HARVEST  IS  GREAT. 

In  one  word,  there  is  a ripe  harvest  of  con- 
verts ready  at  your  very  door.  A whole  race 
of  men,  newly  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  whose  career  in  the  world  is 
barely  beginning,  are  willing  to  hear  the  Word 
of  life,  and  whose  future  depends  on  our  Holy 
Church’s  success  among  them. 

The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  apostolic  men  to 
preach  that  Word.  From  every  part  of  the 
South  the  loud  call  for  negro  missionaries  is 
heard.  The  bishops  of  the  Southern  States 
are  asking  for  missionaries  to  open  churches 
and  schools  in  their  dioceses.  The  answer, 
hitherto,  has  always  been  no.  But,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  this  seminary,  with  its 
feeder,  the  Apostolic  College,  has  been  estab- 
lished to  supply  this  rich  harvest  field  with 
apostolic  laborers.  Already  many  young  men 


are  assembled  in  these  institutions,  pursuing 
their  studies  and  exercising  themselves  in 
the  virtues  of  their  heroic  vocation.  Their 
hearts  are  afire  with  that  flame  of  divine  love 
for  souls  which  our  blessed  Saviour  came  on 
earth  to  scatter  among  men,  and  which  the 
breath  of  His  Holy  Spirit  is  daily  enkindling  in 
the  choicest  souls.  I invite  you  to  join  them. 

GOD  HATH  SET  FORTH  US  APOSTLES,  AS  IT  WERE, 
MEN  APPOINTED  TO  DEATH. 

I cannot  invite  you  to  join  us  by  promising 
an  easy  life  in  the  priesthood.  There  is  no 
such  thing  for  any  good  priest,  least  of  all  for 
a missionary.  But  I dare  affirm  that  the  con- 
solations of  our  life  will  give  you  a reward 
capable  of  compensating  you  for  a [thousand 
times  greater  hardships  than  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  bear.  St.  Francis  Xavier  wrote  home 
from  India  that  one  minute  of  the  .divine  joy 
that  sometimes  filled  his  heart  amply  repaid 
him  for  the  dangers  and  sufferings  he  under- 
went in  his  long  voyages.  The  noblest  souls 
of  the  Catholic  Church  have  gone  before  you 
in  this  royal  way  of  the  missionary  voca- 
tion— are  daily  going  this  way  from  all  the 
old  Catholic  nations  of  Europe.  They  bid 
adieu  forever  to  home  and  kindred  ; they  tear 
asunder  the  sweetest  bonds  of  human  attach- 
ment ; they  forsake  their  very  names  and 
mother  tongues  that  they  may  bear  the  banner 
of  the  cross  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Christen- 
dom. They  combine  in  this  the  heroism  of 
finely  constituted  natures  with  the  supernatural 
graces  of  a high  spiritual  perfection. 

GO  AND  TEACH  ALL  NATIONS. 

And  how  much  more  perfect  is  the  profession 
of  piety  when  it  enables  one  to  rise  superior  to 
family,  race,  caste,  and  every  other  form  of 
narrowness.  When  a man  has  risen  above  his 
own  blood  he  has  gone  far  in  the  conquest  of 
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self,  and  little  remains  between  him  and  God. 
The  young  man  who  comes  to  our  seminary  or 
college  with  a sincere  heart  has  put  under  foot 
one  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  Christian 
charity — race  prejudice.  His  faith  is  truly 
universal, t strictly  Catholic,  and  his  charity 
tallies  with  it.  The  truly  God-like  man  longs 
to  be  adorned  with  some  divine  mark  of  uni- 
versality, and  there  is  none  more  significant  of 
predestination  to  eternal  life  than  that  of  the 
missionary.  He  has  a near  view  of  the  truth. 
He  has  a broad  and  loving  view  of  humanity. 

Therefore,  we  invite  our  Catholic  youths  to 
consider  the  missionary  vocation  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Negro  race  in  America.  Make 
it  a subject  of  prayer.  Ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
guide  you.  Take  the  advice  of  spiritual  men. 
Implore  the  prayers  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
Ask  the  intercession  of  St.  Joseph,  under 
whose  invocation  our  work  is  dedicated  to  God. 

If  you  have  inquiries  to  make,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 

Rev.  Thos.  B.  Donovan,  Rector, 

Epiphany  Apostolic  College, 
Walbrook, 

Month  of  May,  1904.  Baltimore,  Md. 

While  not  ordered  “ to  the 
The  Cadets  front,”  nevertheless  the  Bat- 
talion is  rapidly  forging  its  way 
to  the  front  rank  in  military  standing.  Every 
drill  demonstrates  this  fact.  With  but  few  drills 
remaining  before  the  end  of  the  term,  the 
Battalion,  from  captains  to  privates,  is  striving 
its  utmost  to  gain  the  goal  for  which  it  set  out  ; 
namely,  to  place  the  Battalion  in  the  position 
it  enjoyed  years  ago — second  only  to  West 
Point.  That  the  goal  will  be  reached  none  can 
doubt,  after  witnessing  the  “ Battalion  in 
action.” 

The  most  complicated  battalion  drill  has 
been  studied  by  the  tactics  class,  so  that  the 


thorough  execution  of  all  battalion  commands 
has  been  completely  mastered.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  officers  are  likewise  prepared  at  any 
time  to  assume  command  of  the  Battalion  and 
drill  it  as  such. 

It  has  been  decided  that  there  will  be  no  sham 
battle  this  year  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
Battalion  to  procure  sufficient  time  for  firing 
practise. 

The  two  companies  on  Third  Division  have 
been  drilling  in  the  ceremony  of  “ Guard 
Mounting,”  and  now  are  able  to  go  through 
that  interesting  function  in  a very  soldierly 
manner. 

The  time  for  the  awarding  of  prizes  is  fast 
approaching,  and  all  are  putting  forth  their  best 
efforts  in  order  to  gain  the  much-coveted 
honors.  The  awarding  of  prizes  for  commis- 
sioned officers  will  be  based  on  the  marks 
received  for  class  recitations  and  proficiency 
attained  at  drill.  The  final  selection  of  prize- 
winners among  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  will  be  made  on  exhibition  drill 
day,  when  all  those  who  have  received  honora- 
ble mention  for  drilling  will  participate  in  the 
ceremony  of  Guard  Mounting.  Those  making 
the  best  appearance  and  drilling  the  best  will 
receive  the  prizes. 

The  date  of  the  annual  inspection  has  not 
been  definitely  decided,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  take  place  either  on  the  10th  or  the  14th 
of  June. 

The  exhibition  drill  will  be  held  on  Sunday, 
June  1 2th.  The  Commandant  has  decided  on 
a programme  which  will  surely  please  the 
spectators  on  that  day.  The  following  is  the 
programme  : — 

Guard  Mounting — Adjutant  commanding. 

Battalion  Drill — Major  Daly  commandiug. 

Escort  to  Color — Capt.  W.  A.  O’Brien  commanding. 
Extended  Order  Drill— Capt.  J.  P.  Clark  commanding. 
Battalion  Parade. 

Battalion  Review. 
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St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

May  23d,  1904. 

The  following  promotions  are 

Cadet  Orders  hereby  announced  to  take  effect 
this  day  : — 

To  be  Cadet  Sergeants,  F.  Oliver  and  C. 
Tierney  and  detailed  as  color  sergeants. 

To  be  5th  Sergeant  in  C Company,  Corp. 
Edwin  Crusoe. 

To  be  Corporals  in  C Company,  E.  O’Reilly, 
D.  Corcoran. 

To  be  Corporal  in  D Company,  H.  McLaugh- 
lin. 

To  be  Corporal  in  B Company,  P.  Daly 

They  will  procure  chevrons  at  once. 

By  order, 

Capt.  John  A.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A. 

We  doubt  if  there  has  ever  taken  place  at 
Fordham  anything  more  imposing  or  more 
pathetic  than  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
funeral  of  Harry  Leo  Fleming  on  May  9th. 
Orders  had  been  issued  to  the  entire  cadet 
corps  to  be  ready  to  act  as  escort.  The  body 
of  the  much-beloved  youth  was  brought  down 
from  the  room  in  which  he  died,  and  lay  in  state 
in  the  great  corridor  of  the  Manor  buildinn. 
The  students  had  requested  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  look  upon  the  features  of  their  dead 
friend,  and  so  in  solemn  procession  they  fded 
past  the  casket,  about  which  stood  an  armed 
guard  of  picked  cadets.  The  several  compan- 
ies assembled  above  the  front  Campus  with  the 
band  at  their  head  and  with  drums  muffled. 
The  casket  having  been  borne  to  the  hearse,  the 
great  procession  wended  its  way  down  the  main 
drive  and  out  into  Fordham.  As  the  proces- 
sion started  the  drums  sounded  a solemn  regu- 
lar beat,  which  was  continued  as  the  files  passed 
out  along  Webster  Avenue.  A committee  from 


Harry’s  own  class  marched  beside  the  hearse 
with  “ Port  Arms.”  At  Bedford  Park  station 
the  cadets  were  drawn  up  on  the  platform,  and 
as  the  train  drew  in  and  the  casket  was  placed 
in  the  car  they  “ presented  arms,”  while  the 
bugler  in  regular  cadence  sounded  “ taps,”  the 
last  note  breaking  on  the  still  afternoon  air  as 
the  train  started.  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow 
the  mother  of  the  boy  could  not  forbear  saying 
how  much  she  was  effected  by  the  ceremonies, 
and  how  in  after  time  she  would  remember  the 
incidents  of  that  day  and  recall  how  very  dear 
to  us  all  had  been  the  one  who  has  gone  from  us. 

*•*  On  May  30th,  Memorial  Day, 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  in  the 
Service  Chapel  for  the  repose  of  all 
deceased  students  of  Fordham. 
This  service  is  conducted  annually  by  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni,  and  always  attracts 
a goodly  attendance  of  the  members.  On  this 
occasion  the  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Kiernan,  A.  M.,  ’98,  the  assistant  Rector 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Tremont. 

In  our  last  issue  we  mentioned 
Reception  into  that  Mr.  Burton  Doyle  (O.  F.) 
Church  of  London,  England,  had  prom- 
ised to  come  and  visit  us  in 
the  summer.  The  gentleman  surprised  11s  all 
by  calling  at  the  College  the  day  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  April  Monthly.  AVe  reveal  no 
secret  now  when  we  tell  the  main  object  of  his 
coming.  AVhile  at  Fordham  Mr.  Doyle  became 
very  much  impressed  with  the  truths  of  our 
holy  Faith,  and  since  his  leaving  college  has 
become  convinced  that  his  duty  was  to  seek 
admission  into  the  Church.  So  he  returned  to 
his  college  where  he  first  received  inspiration 
and  placed  himself  under  instruction.  Indeed, 
so  well  had  he  studied  during  his  absence 
that  he  was  almost  ready  for  baptism.  On 
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Pentecost  Sunday,  then,  he  was  received  into 
the  Church,  Father  O’Carroll,  his  instructor’ 
performing  the  ceremony,  assisted  by  Father 
O’Hare.  Mr.  Joseph  Coogan,  ’06,  an  old  class- 
mate, acted  as  sponsor,  and  a goodly  number  of 
Mr.  Doyle’s  friends  among  the  students  attend-., 
ed.  We  wish  him  all  joy  and  consolation. 
Before  his  return  to  London,  Mr.  Doyle  will 
receive  the  Sacraments  of  Holy  Eucharist  and 
Confirmation. 


In  honor  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a time-honored  custom,  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  prepared  short  talks — not  more  than 
five  minutes  in  duration,  and  spoke  in  turn  be- 
fore the  students  assembled  at  the  statue  in 
the  Quadrangle,  during  the  evenings  in  May  : — 


T.  J.  A.  McCormick,  Pref. 
James  T.  Clark. 

James  J.  Fallon. 

Arthur  Egan. 

Arthur  L.  Hurley 
William  A.  Keating. 
Joseph  Macmanus. 
August  PI.  J.  Mei.se. 
William  A.  O’Brien. 
William  J.  Rodier. 


Dominic  O'Reilly. 

Arinin  J.  Sibbel. 

Daniel  W.  Corcoran. 
Joseph  B.  Uniacke. 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett. 
Louis  J.  Hartman. 
Charles  J.  Malhami. 
Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  .Tr. 
George  M.  Hayes. 
Thomas  J.  Mansfield. 


We  submit  the  following  data 
CommenceiPint  regarding  Commencement. 

Week  beginning  June  ist. 
Written  examination  for  the  Jouin  medal.  Pub- 
lic Oratorical  Contest.  Written  examination 
for  Hughes  medal.  Oral  examination  for 
Hughes  medal. 

Week  beginning  June  12th.  Examination  of 
Seniors.  General  examinations  begin  (June  15) 
Week  June  19th.  Celebration,  feast  of  St. 
Aloysius.  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Tuesday,  June  21st.  Commencement  for 
undergraduates. 

Wednesday,  June  22d.  Commencement  Day. 


Dr.  James  Walsh,  ’84,  will  deliver  the  address 
to  the  graduates.  Meeting  of  Alumni  imme- 
diately after  exercises. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  X.  O’Brien,  ’93, 
’93  was  one  of  the  principal  speak- 

ers at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  Ireland  on  March  17th.  He 
spoke  to  the  toast,  “ Irish  Ancestry,”  and  the 
reports  say  his  address  was  an  erudite,  interest- 
ing and  instructive  one,  and  delivered  with  tell- 
ing eloquence. 


The  two  senior  debating  socie- 
Thc  Debates  ties,  the  St.  John’s  and  the 

A.  //.,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  recent  highly  successful  public  exhibi- 
tions. The  attendance  on  both  occasions  was 
good,  the  speakers  did  creditably,  in  some 
cases  splendidly,  and  the  contests  for  the  honors 
we  feel  was  close  enough  to  cause  some  to  be 
anxious  until  Commencement  Day  discloses  the 
identity  of  the  honor  men. 

The  judges  of  the  debate  of  the  St.  John’s 
Society  were:  Rev.  Dr.  James  J.  Dougherty,  ’63, 
Hon.  John  J.  Brady,  ’72,  and  Hon.  Hugh  Kelly, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Dougherty,  though  present, 
was  unable  to  act  as  judge,  and  so  Hon.  Charles 
L.  Phillips,  ’65,  kindly  consented  to  serve  in 
that  capacity.  Those  who  adjudged  the  winner 
in  /'.  A.  II.  debate  were  : Rev.  James  Fagan, 
S.  ] .,  Vice  Rector  of  Loyola  School,  Rev.  James 
O’Connor,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaugh- 
lin, ’93,  LL.  B. 


To  the  Messenger  of  this  city  we 
Bishop  Hen-  are  indebted  for  the  following 
drick’s  Reception  interesting  account  of  the  re- 
ception of  Bishop  Hendrick  to 
his  diocese,  Cebu,  P.  I.  The  account  is  taken 
from  the  Cebu  El  Pais.  It  says  : “ All  that 
we  could  say  of  the  welcome  given  to  Bishop 
Hendrick  by  the  Catholic  city  of  Cebu  would  not 
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give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scene  presented  by 
the  capital  yesterday  morning.  From  six  in 
the  morning  the  crowds  began  to  assemble, 
composed  of  all  classes,  from  the  wealthiest 
proprietor  to  the  workingman,  from  the  aris- 
tocracy of  intellect  to  the  unlettered  artisan. 
Officials  with  their  entire  families,  all  that  is 
worth  anything  or  means  anything  in  Cebu,  as 
the  New  Era  puts  it,  came  to  receive  the  dis- 
tinguished prelate  of  the  diocese.  The  harbor 
with  its  vessels  decorated  with  flags,  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  bugles,  the  majestic  “ Pleguezuelo  ” 
slowing  approaching  with  its  two  coast-guard 
ships  accompanying  as  an  improvised  guard 
of  honor,  the  thunder  of  petard  and  cannon, 
and  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  great  throng, 
formed  a spectacle  which  cannot  soon  fade 
from  the  memory  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 
In  all  that  multitude  of  people  and  press  of 
numberless  vehicles,  not  one  unpleasant  inci- 
dent happened,  notwithstanding  the  complete 
absence  of  the  city  police — a fact  which  speaks 
well  for  the  character  of  the  citizens  and  for 
the  President  of  the  municipality,  who  under- 
stood so  well  the  temper  of  the  people.  When 
the  Bishop  set  foot  on  land,  blessing  the 
multitude  as  he  advanced,  a great  cheer  arose, 
and  continued  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
passage  to  the  Seminary.  There  was  no  dis- 
cordant voice,  no  pretence  nor  forced  applause, 
all  came  to  express  the  honest  sentiments  of  joy 
which  filled  their  hearts.  The  arches,  decora- 
tions, banners  of  all  nationalities  in  Cebu,  the 
immense  crowd  which  followed  the  Bishop’s 
carriage,  gave  to  the  scene  an  aspect  almost 
enchanting. 

Vested  in  cope  and  mitre,  and  bearing  his 
crozier,  the  Bishop  mounted  a white  horse  and 
went  in  procession  to  the  Cathedral,  the  As- 
sociates of  the  Catholic  Centre  singing  a hymn 
as  they  took  their  appointed  place.  In  the 
church,  Bishop  Hendrick  recited  the  rubrical 


prayers,  and  blessed  the  people,  giving  them 
his  episcopal  ring  to  kiss.  Afterward,  in  the 
palace,  the  President  of  the  Centro  Catolico 
read  an  address  of  welcome,  just  slightly  allud- 
ing to  the  scanty  echo  which  the  Aglipay  Prop- 
aganda had  aroused  in  this  Catholic  city,  and 
voicing  its  loyalty  to  its  new  shepherd.  With 
much  emotion,  the  Bishop  returned  thanks,  and 
declared  that  their  prodigal  manifestation  of 
sympathy  surpassed  even  that  which  he  had 
expected.  A telegram  was  received  from  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  congratulating  the  Bishop 
and  people  on  this  splendid  welcome,  and  join- 
ing in  their  prayer  and  trust  that  the  coming  of 
their  Prelate  will  be  the  source  of  peace  and 
Catholic  progress  in  this  loyal  city  and  see. 

The  examination  for  the  Hughes  gold  medal 
for  Philosophy  will  take  place  in  the  week  from 
June  3d  to  June  nth.  The  following  gentle- 
men from  among  the  Seniors  have  signified  their 
intention  of  competing  for  the  prize,  next  only 
in  importance  to  the  “ Honors  ” of  the  class  : 
Messrs.  McCormick,  Sibbel,  Egan,  Macmanus 
and  Kilsheimer. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Donnelly,  ’90,  S.  J.,  who  has 
just  finished  his  final  studies  as  a Jesuit,  spent 
a day  with  us  during  the  past  month.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Boston  College.  Rev. 
William  O’Hara,  kindly  remembered  as  Head 
of  John’s  Hall  a few  years  since,  has  joined  the 
Fordham  Faculty. 

Rector's  Day  was  celebrated 

Rector’s  Day  during  the  past  month.  The 

students  took  occasion  to  espec- 
ially greet  the  new  Rector,  Rev.  John  J.  Col- 
lins, S.  J.  Mr.  McCormick,  ’04,  President  of 
Senior  Class,  delivered  the  principal  speech,  in 
which  he  voiced  the  loyal  sentiments  of  the 
entire  student  body.  Mr.  Clark,  ’04,  sang. 
Mr.  Coveney,  ’06,  rendered  some  selections  on 
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the  cornet,  while  the  Glee  Club  made  the  welkin 
ring  with  some  good  old  Fordham  songs.  Rev. 
Father  Rector  thanked  all  for  their  cordial 
greetings,  saying  he  thought  he  knew  Fordham, 
having  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life 
as  Head  of  First  Division.  He  hoped  the  well- 
known  spirit  so  characteristic  of  other  genera- 
tions of  Fordhamites  had  not  been  lost,  and 
from  evidence  at  hand  since  his  return  he  had 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  had. 

The  usual  dinner  followed,  at  which  Mr. 
Richard  Treacy,  Sr.,  '68,  President  of  Alumni, 
and  some  invited  guests  were  present. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  com- 
b7  memorating  the  foundation  of 

the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  took  place  in  that  city 
on  the  feast  of  St.  John  De  La  Salle.  The 
Brothers’  Academy  attached  to  St.  John’s 
Church  was  the  scene  of  the  exercises,  and  Rt. 
Rev.  Mgr.  Lynch,  Rector  of  that  church,  took 
an  especial  interest  in  the  celebration  and  made 
it  one  never-to-be-forgotten.  He  recognizes 
fully  the  valuable  services  they  have  rendered 
and  are  rendering  in  the  great  work  of  Chris- 
tian Education  throughout  the  land.  Mgr. 
Lynch  has  likewise  prepared  a pamphlet  con- 
taining a sketch  of  the  life  of  St.  La  Salle, 
founder,  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  and  it  is  a worthy  testimonial  of  the 
zeal  and  untiring  energy  “ of  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  practical  advocates  of  Christian 
schools.” 

We  had  thought  that  as  month 
Building  succeeded  month  we  would 
Operations  have  been  able  to  report  grad- 
ual progress  on  the  new  build- 


ing. Begun  at  the  commencement  of  this 
scholastic  year,  it  was  expected  that  this  year’s 
closing  exercises  would  find  the  building  open 
for  inspection.  But  man  proposes.  Winter  in- 
terfered, of  course,  but  complications  of  a bus- 
iness nature  also  delayed  the  work.  The  orig- 
inal contractor  having  undertaken  considerable 
work  apart  from  his  contract  at  Fordham, 
found  he  could  not  meet  his  obligations,  and 
failed.  After  much  trouble  work  was  about  to 
start  under  new  auspices,  when  the  “Unions” 
had  a say.  Everything  is  rosy  now,  and  satis- 
factory advances  are  being  made  on  the  build- 
ing. But  inspection  of  it  in  its  completed  state 
must  be  deferred  until  the  opening  of  the  new 
school  year. 

We  could  not  begin  to  secure 
At  the  the  names  of  all  the  O.  F.’s  who 
Games  came  visiting  during  the  base- 
ball season  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  Here  are  a few  names  caught  on  the 
fly  : Rev.  Dr.  Dougherty,  Fr.  Meister,  Revs. 
Aylward,  O’Dwyer,  Fitzpatrick,  Drs.  Dunn, 
Butler,  Leitner,  Walsh,  Donlon,  Howley, 
Messrs.  Sweeney,  Orpheus,  Hardiman,  Har- 
rington, Hatfield,  McAleenan,  McNeilly,  Bren- 
nan, Frs.  Keane,  M.  Lennon,  P.  Lennon,  Mc- 
Evov,  J.  Lennon,  Donlon,  Kiernan,  Messrs. 
Delaney,  Fairfax  and  Hugh  McLaughlin,  For- 
tescue,  Barry,  Delli  Paoli,  and  Mitchell.  The 
reporter  was  anxious  to  secure  the  names  of 
the  many  others  who  came  at  various  intervals 
to  cheer  on  the  great  team,  but  he  was  baffled. 
We  were  glad  to  see  such  a numerous  gather- 
ing, especially  at  the  Holy  Cross  and  George- 
town games,  T.  J.  M.,  ’04. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

THE  month  of  May  is  being  celebrated  at 
Fordham  after  the  fashion  of  the  past 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  We  mean  in 
the  devotional  way.  The  evening  exercises  by 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady  in  the  quadrangle  have 
been  regular,  and  the  speakers  have  been  very 
successful  thus  far.  The  short  talks  are  on 
very  practical  subjects,  and  calculated  both  to 
interest  and  instruct. 

With  the  Yale  game  of  some  weeks  back  was 
inaugurated  a novel  way  of  celebrating  our 
victories.  The  men  assembled  on  the  upper 
campus,  and,  with  the  band  at  their  head, 
marched  out  into  Fordham.  After  edifying 
the  townspeople  with  the  yell  and  some  college 
glees,  they  paraded  down  Third  Avenue  until 
they  came  to  Tremont.  Turning  east,  they 
reached  Webster  Avenue,  and  paraded  back  to 
College,  late  for  supper  but  very  happy  and 
contented.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 
on  that  first  outing  of  the  kind  some  of  New 


York’s  “ Finest  ” called  for  a permit  that  sanc- 
tioned the  parade.  None  being  forthcoming, 
warnings  were  in  order.  After  the  Georgetown 
game  a similar  parade  was  in  order,  but  this 
time  a mounted  officer  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  and  matters  went  off  more  smooth- 
ly. Of  course,  in  other  localities  such  demon- 
strations are  quite  the  thing,  but,  noting  that 
we  are  of  New  York,  we  can  be  pardoned  for 
having  delayed  giving  vent  to  our  joy  in  this 
unusual  manner.  By  the  way,  John’s  cornet 
and  “Buck’s”  little  drum  were  conspicuous  in 
the  Georgetown  “ turnout.” 

“Ignatius”  was  the  oracle  on  questions  con- 
cerning animals  until  a week  ago,  when  some 
one  asked  him  whether  a dog  shows  judgment 
or  not  when,  of  two  courses  he  may  get  for 
breakfast,  he  selects  one,  and  leaves  the  other 
untouched.  “ Ignatius,”  who  is  a faithful  dis- 
ciple of  the  ancient  schoolmen,  repeated  the 
objection  after  this  fashion.  “ If  a dog  gets  a 
course  dinner  for  breakfast  ”...  .Well,  that  was 
the  end  of  “ Iggie’s  ” reputation  as  a seer. 
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Burton  Doyle  (0.  F.),  so  well  known  to 
every  one  at  Fordham,  was  received  into  the 
Church  on  May  22d.  Rev.  Fr.  O'Carroll,  S.  J., 
officiated,  in  the  presence  of  a goodly  num- 
ber of  the  students.  We  extend  Mr.  Doyle  our 
sincere  congratulations  for  the  priceless  boon 
he  has  received  in  becoming  a member  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Mr.  Doyle  characteristically 
took  the  name  of  John  when  he  was  baptized. 

On  Ascension  day  three  of  the  students  paid 
Rev.  Fr.  Pettit  a visit  at  his  new  home,  St. 
Andrews-on-Hudson.  Of  the  old  Fordham 
men  there  residing,  they  met  Rev.  F"rs.  Pren- 
dergast,  McDonald,  Carney,  Mulligan,  and 
Brown,  who  united  in  making  their  visit  a very 
agreeable  one.  After  a pleasant  stay  of  a few 
hours  the  boys  returned  home  “ to  their  books  ” 
with  very  kindly  impressions  of  St.  Andrew’s 
and  of  the  warm  and  cordial  treatment  they 
there  received. 

The  trip  to  West  Point  is  generally  made  in 
an  hour  and  a half.  Three  of  the  Fordhamites 
who  went  up  to  “ root  ” for  the  team  made 
it  in  five  hours.  What  could  have  delayed 
them  ? It  could  not  have  been  that  they 
missed  the  boat  ? Oh  ! no  ! or  the  train  ? — or 
both  ? And  if  they  did,  which  is  the  most  prob- 
able opinion  held  at  present — how  did  they 
finally  reach  their  destination  ? Two  of  the  par- 
ty held  it  was  a miracle  ; the  other  was  unable 
to  make  clear  the  situation,  although  he  led  the 
other  two  through  their  five-hours  wandering. 
As  yet,  sufficient  explanation  of  their  where- 
abouts during  those  five  hours  has  not  reached 
the  Sanctum.  The  Monthly  would  like  to 
communicate  with  the  trio. 

A visit  to  the  “ Painted  Portico  ” on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  seems  to  be  the  fad  in  the 
warm  summer  months.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
know  where  the  atrium  is  located  ; but  from 


all  accounts  it  must  be  a delicious  spot,  where 
philosophic  discussions  are  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly and  the  pipe  of  peace  is  smoked  con- 
tentedly. John  Scotus  and  Dominus  Oreila 
(Doctor  Equinus)  were  the  founders  of  the 
society.  We  would  like  to  receive  an  account 
of  their  debates. 

Complaints  have  been  received  against  ban- 
joists  playing  the  same  tune  indefinitely.  It 
is  very  annoying,  especially  during  study  hours, 
when  there  are  three  or  four  chapters  of  some 
Greek  or  Latin  author  to  be  deciphered,  to  have 
the  same  old  plunk  plunk  noise  wafted  to  one’s 
ears  time  and  time  again.  We  would  beg  the 
gentleman  whom  this  may  concern,  for  the  sake 
of  his  neighbor’s  examinations,  if  not  of  his 
own,  to  give  vent  to  his  musical  talents  during 
recreation  hours. 

On  Rector’s  day,  Seniors  and  “ Tyros  ” met 
for  the  annual  game  of  baseball  on  Fordham 
Field.  Great  work  was  done  by  “ Marcus,”  the 
Senior  twirler,  who  had  perfect  control  over  his 
invincible  upshoot  and  unhitable  drop.  The 
Tyros  were  unable  to  solve  his  delivery,  and 
some  one  else  was  put  in  the  box  to  give  the 
visitors  a chance  to  hit  the  ball. 

The  score  stood  7 to  7 when  the  dinner-bell 
rang.  Immediately  after  the  game  both  teams 
posed  for  their  pictures.  Where  are  those 
photos,  Mr.  Photographer  ? 

J.  M„  ’04. 


JUNIOR  HALL 

Intense  and  universal  was  the  sorrow  of  our 
Division  when,  on  the  morning  of  May  9th,  the 
news  of  Harry  L.  Fleming’s  death  was  com- 
municated to  us.  Harry  was  an  exceedingly 
popular  boy  and  had  won  our  highest  admira- 
tion. A little  tribute  to  his  -sacred  memory  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly. 
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To  his  fond  mother  and  relatives,  and  to  his 
most  intimate  and  devoted  friends,  the  Division 
extends  its  sincerest  condolences. 

We  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mathews’ 
“ Words  Used  and  Abused  ” had  made  such  in- 
roads into  this  realm  of  study.  Still,  as  the 
“ Exams”  are  forthcoming  and  the  prizes  of' 
Commencement  week  are  luring  us  on  to  ad' 
vancement  and  reward,  we  are  not  disagreeably 
surprised  at  this  intrusion.  A certain  Long 
Islander  in  these  quarters  has  conned  the  vol- 
ume from  cover  to  cover,  and  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  the  completeness  of  the  work,  is  very 
anxious  to  add  a few  more  appropriate  words 
to  its  already  extensive  vocabulary.  Conse- 
quently “ paster  ” “ conciliation  ” and  “ cheer- 
ful mystery”  are  under  consideration.  The 
gentleman,  of  course,  denies  such  charges.  But 
he  is  such  a modest  fellow. 

C.  C.  N.  Y.  “ Prep  ” came  along  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  and  were  very  easily  handled. 
Barry  kept  them  guessing  during  the  whole 
game.  Score  : Invincibles,  7 ; C.  C.  N.  Y. 

“ Prep,”  o. 

The  following  have  been  selected  to  represent 
second  “ Prep  ” team,  the  Actives. 

L.  McCoy,  catcher;  J.  Quilty  and  V.  O’Reilly, 
pitchers  ; G Reihing,  (capt.)  first  base ; L.  Black, 
second  base  E.  Wright,  short  stop;  E.  Suarez, 
third  base  ; Vic.  Gleises,  left  field  ; J.  Glynn, 
centre  field  ; C.  Hoyt,  right  field.  LoringjM. 
Black  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  office  left  va- 
cant by  our  lately  deceased  manager,  Harry  L. 
Fleming. 

Too  bad  Waterbury  was  not  made  the  capital 
of  the  United  States.  “ Jack  ” is  ever  willing 
to  convince  men  of  sound  reason  and  logical 
thought  that  this,  the  prettiest  and  most  poetic 
spot  of  our  fair  land,  lacks  but  one  addition  to 


make  it  ideal — the  presence  of  our  chief  Exec- 
utive. 

A good  many  have  turned  their  thoughts  and 
their  skill  tenniswards  ; at  least  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a game  nowadays.  We  are  fast  developing 
good  and  steady  players.  The  Brooklyn  boys 
had  better  look  to  their  laurels.  Pennsylvan- 
nia  is  showing  some  of  her  best  stars  in  this 
sport,  and  Paterson  is  a close  second.  But 
they  are  hard  pushed  by  the  Virginian  (West) 
and  the  men  from  New  York. 

The  Invincibles  suffered  their  third  defeat  of 
the  season  at  the  hands  of  the  Oaklands  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Institute,  Westchester.  Barry  did 
magnificent  work  in  the  box.  But  luck  was 
against  us.  Never  mind  ; better  luck  next 
time. 

The  Actives  won  their  first  game  from  the 
strong  Bainbridge  A.  C.  V.  O’Reilly  pitched 
fine  ball  and  was  supported  magnificently. 

The  Gleises  combination  of  ball-tossers  were 
escorted  by  the  officer  of  the  “ Press  ” to  a lit- 
tle village  across  the  East  River.  He  informed 
us  that  the  hospitality  of  that  oft-misrepre- 
sented paradise  would  be  most  cordial.  And 
so  it  proved  to  be.  For  some  reason  or  other 
Erasmus  Flail’s  first  team  did  not  appear, 
and  they  sent  along  their  second  team  as  sub- 
stitute. As  they  were  only  a sample,  and  we 
were  after  the  “ whole  thing,”  we  showed  them 
boundless  mercy  and  defeated  them  by  the  score 
of  22-1 . 

If  you  want  good  hearty  cheering  done, 'sum- 
mon Cassasa  and  his  associates.  They  maybe 
found  in  any  place  at  any  time.  But  if  you  wish 
to  hear  themPat  their  best,  just  stroll  around 
the  grandstand  on  a day  when  the  varsity  is 
playing.  Their  present  engagement  lasts  until 
June  2 2d. 
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The  Ford  ham  Prep,  relay  team  have  been  in- 
vited to  run  in  the  Interscholastic  Relay  at  the 
New  York  A.  C.  games  to  be  held  at  Travers 
Island. 

Captain  Hinchliffe  is  doing  fine  work  at  first 
and  also  at  the  bat.  He  is  always  in  the  game 
from  start  to  finish,  and  much  of  the  praise  for 
his  team’s  victories  is  to  be  accorded  to  him. 

The  Actives  defeated  the  Marion  A.  C.  team 
in  a ten-inning  game  by  a score  of  6-5.  O’Reilly 
made  the  winning  run. 

Columbia  Grammar  cancelled  at  the  last  mo- 
ment one  of  the  games  to  which  we  were  looking 

forward.  G thinks  it  was  an  “ innate 

fear,”  and  most  of  us  agree  with  him. 

Coring  M.  Black,  ’07. 

PI.  Vincent  Seiler,  '07. 


ST.  .JOHN’S  HALL. 

Blanco’s  curves  proved  too  much  for  the  Mil- 
ford F.  C.  on  Saturday,  May  7th.  Only  five 
innings  were  played.  Galvin  pitched  the  first 
inning,  and  then  Blanco  was  substituted,  and  in 
four  innings  he  struck  out  eight  men.  Score  : 
Milford  F.  C.,  2 ; Tyro  Reserves,  5. 

The  Tyro  Reserves  went  down  to  their  first 
defeat  on  May  12th.  The  Bedfords  conquered 
them.  Inability  to  hit  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
serves together  with  some  costly  errors  at 
critical  times  led  to  the  following  score  : Bed- 
fords, 8 ; Tyro  Reserves,  3. 

The  Reserves  and  a team  from  Clinton  High 
School  played  a tie  game  on  May  14th.  The 
former  team  was  weakened  by  the  absence  of 
three  of  their  players,  substitutes  taking  their 
places.  Blanco  started  in  to  pitch,  but  as  he 
was  wild,  Galvin  took  his  place  and  pitched 
well.  Only  five  innings  were  played.  Score  : 
Clinton  High  School,  9 ; Tyro  Reserves,  9. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  Minims  have  been 
selected,  and  have  made  much  progress  under 
the  care  of  the  coach.  The  team  follows : 
Patti  and  Haffen,  pitcher  and  2d  base  ; 
Bouillon,  c ; Becker,  ib  ; Mahony,  ss  ; J. 
Rowe,  3b  ; C.  Healy,  If  ; C.  Morasco,  cf  ; 
Stone,  rf  ; Sullivan  and  Brehany,  subs. 

The  Minims'  opened  their  season  with  the 
Orientals  on  April  23d,  at  Sacred  Heart  Acad- 
emy. Haffen  and  Becker  made  up  the  battery 
for  the  Minims.  Both  played  a fine  game, 
Haffen  striking  out  twelve  of  the  Orientals. 
Score  : Orientals,  8 ; Minims,  20. 

On  April  25th,  the  Minims  defeated  the  Lib- 
erty team.  The  game  had  to  be  called  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  inning  as  it  was  study-hall  time. 
Patti  and  Becker  were  pitcher  and  catcher  re- 
spectively for  the  Minims.  Score  : Liberty,  3 ; 
Minims,  9. 

The  Minims  vanquished  the  Mohicans  on 
May  15th.  Bouillon  caught  Haffen.  Becker 
and  Haffen  won  the  batting  honors,  each  hit- 
ting for  a home  run.  Score  : Mohicans,  7 ; 
Minims,  15. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  a most  unwarranted  as- 
sault was  made  on  “ R.  H.”  by  “ G.,”  “ P.” 
and  “ M.”  They  threw  him  down  the  bank, 
chased  him  about  the  campus,  and  did  other 
things  to  him,  and  if  the  bell  for  study  had  not 
sounded  he  would  probably  have  slept  that 
night  in  the  Infirmary.  It  was  indeed  a sad 
happening. 

Not  a sound  is  heard  these  days  in  study- 
hall  save  the  subdued  tones  of  those  who 
“ their  murmuring  labors  ply.”  All  are  work- 
ing hard  preparing  for  the  June  tests.  Among 
the  most  studious  are  “ John”  and  “Motts.” 

John  Curley  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
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position  recently  created  in  the  billiard  room. 
Needless  to  say  John  is  one  of  the  finest  players 
on  the  Division. 

We  have  quite  a few  tennis  players  among 
our  number,  and  some  of  them,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  constant  practice,  bid  fair  to  rival 
the  famous  Doherty  Brothers.  Among  the 
best  are  : John  Galvin,  Paul  Galvin,  McKenna, 
Seiler,  Hennessy,  and,  in  all  modesty,  the 
writer. 

“ B.  H.”  or  “ M.”  is  the  best  Press-officer 
this  Division  has  had  for  many  years.  He 
has  all  the  qualities  required  for  the  position — 
patience,  coolness,  promptness. 

May  28th  has  been  selected  as  the  day  on 
which  the  boys  who  have  been  preparing  are  to 
receive  Confirmation.  The  sacrament  is  to  be 
administered  in  St.  Ignatius’ Church  in  the  city. 

The  Tyros  have  practiced  diligently  and  are 
now  in  fine  form  On  May  1st  they  defeated 


the  nine  from  St.  Ann’s  Academy  by  a score  of 
17-13,  and  on  May  8th,  the  same  team  scored 
only  9 runs  to  our  19. 

The  Tyros  played  the  Seniors  on  May  5th  on 
the  Varsity  diamond,  and  the  final  score  was 
7-7.  Only  seven  innings  were  played.  The 
batteries  were  : Messrs.  Hurley,  Macmanus, 
McCormick,  and  Reihing,  for  the  Seniors  ; 
Mulholland  and  Vela  for  the  Tyros.  The 
feature  of  the  game  was  the  excellent  pitching 
of  Mr.  Hurley,  whose  specialty  was  the  “ drop  ” 
ball. 

On  May  16th,  the  lay  professors  played  the 
Tyros,  and  the  score  at  the  end  of  four  innings 
was  : Tyros,  5 ; Teachers,  1.  Prof.  Halm 
stole  bases  like  a leaguer  and  fielded  and  bat- 
ted exceedingly  well.  Batteries  : Messrs.  Daly 
and  McLaughlin  for  the  Professors  ; Mul- 
holland and  Vela  for  Tyros. 

James  G.  Rowe,  Jr.  ) p 
George  W.  Black  [ 
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BASEBALL.— SUCCESS  OF  THE  VARSITY. 


LAST  month  this  department  was  satisfied 
with  predictions.  It  may  now  claim  the 
title  of  prophet,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
express  our  satisfaction  with  the  splendid  per- 
formances of  what  may  be  termed  an  excellent 
team.  In  its  games  recently  Fordham  has  dis- 
played nearly  every  essential  of  the  national 
game,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  critical — 
and  we  have  met  some  of  this  latter  class — the 
work  of  the  present  team  equals,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  that  of  any  team  heretofore  wearing 
the  maroon.  To  date  we  have  captured  16 
games  ; three  of  them  have  been  shut-outs,  and 
the  last  ii  games  have  been  consecutive  vic- 
tories, and  two  games  have  been  lost.  Colum- 
bia, which  has  this  year  a splendid  nine,  Holy 
Cross,  Syracuse,  Bucknell,  Georgetown  and 
other  fine  teams  have  met  defeat  at  our  hands. 
The  team  is  batting  and  fielding  in  a way  that 
is  inspiring,  and  it  is  receiving  the  warm  sup. 
port  of  Alumni  and  students  generally.  We 
congratulate  the  men  on  their  good  work,  while 
we  hope  for  a finish  in  accord  with  past  per- 
formances. 


The  Lafayette  game  of  April  27th  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  rain. 


in  piling  up  14  runs  for  the  varsity.  Louis 
Hartman  and  McLane  distinguished  them- 
selves both  in  the  field  and  at  the  bat.  Murray 
again  pitched  with  good  effect,  generously  re- 
tiring in  the  seventh  to  give  Frank  Smith  a 
chance. 

The  score  : — 

FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murray,  p 3 10  10 

Plunkett,  c 0 18  11 

McLane,  If 3 2 0 1 0 

Rob’tson,  lb....l  1 11  1 0 

O’Brien,  3b 2 3 2 3 1 

L.  Hart’n,  ss..l  3 1 7 0 

Oliver,  cf 0 0 0 0 0 

Sliean,  2b. . . . 1 2 2 0 0 

H.  Hart’D,  rf...2  10  0 0 

Smith,  p 0 0 0 1 0 

Dady,  c 0 0 2 1 0 

Heal}",  3b 1 0 0 0 0 

Totals 14  14  26  16  2 

* Whittaker  out,  hit  by  batted  ball. 

Fordham 2 2 0 2 2 4 0 2 x — 14 

Colgate 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 — 2 

Two-base  hits — Shean,  L.  Hartman.  Three-base  hits — 
O’Brien,  McLane.  Home  run — McLane.  Base  on  balls — 
off  Murray,  5 ; off  Backus,  1;  off  Whittaker,  1.  Stolen 
bases — Murray,  L.  Hartman,  H.  Hartman,  McLane  (2) 
Healy.  Wild  pitch — Murray.  Passed  balls — Merrill  3. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball — L.  Hartman,  Healy,  Backus,  Whit- 
taker. Struck  out — by  Murray,  5 ; by  Smith,  1;  by  Whit- 
taker, 1.  Umpire— Mr.  Golden. 


COLGATE. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Collister,  ss...O  0 2 0 1 

Runge,  2b 0 0 3 3 1 

Cottrell,  3b 0 0 2 0 0 

Castleman,  cf . . 1 1 3 1 1 

Smith,  rf 1 1 0 0 1 

Wliit’ker,  If,  p...O  2 1 1 0 

Root,  lb 0 0 5 0 1 

Merrill,  c 0 0 6 4 I 

Backus,  p.  If . . .0  0 2 3 1 


Totals 2 4 '24  19 


Fordham,  14  ; Colgate,  2. 

Capt.  O’Brien  certainly  had  his  batting  eye 
with  him  April  30th,  when  the  Colgate  team 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  our  field.  The 
modest  leader  of  the  maroon  batted  out  a home 
run,  a triple  and  a single,  which  assisted  greatly 


Fordham,  5 ; Bucknell,  o. 

McLane  was  the  bright  star  of  the  Fordham- 
Bucknell  game,  May  4th.  He  shut  the  Pennsyl- 
vanias  out.  Seven  men  were  retired  on  strikes 
and  only  five  hits  secured.  In  addition,  McLane 
drove  out  two  of  the  finest  three-baggers  of  the 
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year,  sending  in  several  runs.  Murray  also 
met  the  ball  safely  three  times.  Teufel  did 
excellent  work  for  Bucknell.  The  score  : — 


FORDHAM 

R.  H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

BUCKNELL. 

R.  H.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Murray,  If 

. .2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Greminger, 

3b. 0 0 3 

2 

0 

Plunkett,  c.  . 

..1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Teufel,  e.. 

. . .0  0 4 

4 

0 

McLane,  p. . 

.0 

2 

2 

5 

0 

Smith,  2b. 

. ..0  1 1 

2 

0 

Robertson,  lb 

. 0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Cookell,  lb. 

. ...0  1 12 

0 

0 

O’Brien,  3b. . 

. .0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Blair,  If  . . 

...0  1 2 

0 

0 

L.  Hartman,  ss.  0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Palzer,  rf. . 

. ...0  1 0 

1 

0 

Oliver,  cf . .. . 

. .0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Dietz,  cf . . . 

..00  0 

0 

1 

Shean,  2b.... 

..1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Heinze,  ss. 

0 0 1 

3 

0 

H.  Hartman, 

rl.  1 

i 

1 

0 

1 

Drake,  p... . 

....0  1 1 

3 

0 

Totals 

.5 

12 

27 

11 

1 

Totals. . . 

....0  5 24  15 

1 

Fordham. . . . 

0 0 0 4 0 

x — 

-5 

Bucknell 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—0 

Three-base-hits — McLane  (2).  Sacrifice  hit— L.  Hartman. 
First  base  on  bulls — off  McLane,  1 ; off  Drake,  1.  Struck 
out — by  McLane,  7 ; by  Drake,  5.  Bases  stolen — Plunkett 
(2),  Oliver,  Shean,  Cookell.  Time  of  game— 1 hour  and  40 
minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  Golden. 


Fordham,  4 ; Holy  Cross,  o. 

Perhaps  the  keenest  interest  of  the  baseball 
year  centered  around  the  Holy  Cross  game, 
played  here  May  7th.  The  purple  followers 
were,  as  usual,  numerous  and  enthusiastic,  and 
with  reason,  because  their  team  had  a few  days 
before  won  a brilliant  victory  over  Harvard. 
Our  men  realized  fully  the  strength  of  the  team 
from  our  sister  college. 

The  game,  as  was  expected,  proved  a hard 
one,  and  we  were  content  to  win  out.  McLane 
pitched  a good  game,  only  one  man  reaching 
third.  Murray  and  Plunkett  played  a fast 
game,  and  Spring  and  Noonan  for  the  Worces- 
ter team  worked  with  clock-like  precision. 
The  warm  and  cordial  feeling  existing  between 
the  two  colleges  was  still  further  intensified  by 
this  game,  which  was  extremely  interesting. 

The  score: — 


FORDHAM. 

HOLY 

CROSS. 

R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Murray,  If. . 

. ..1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Devlin,  2b.  . 

..0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Plunkett,  c. 

. .0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Skelly,  rf.  . . 

...0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McLane,  p . . . 

9 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Noonan,  c.  . . 

..0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

Shean.  2b. . . 

...1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Stunkard,  ss. 

. .0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

H.  Hartm’n, 

rf..O 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Hoey,  If . . . . 

.0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Rob’tsou,  lb 

...0 

2 

11 

0 

0 

Flynn,  lb... 

...0 

l 

12 

0 

0 

O’Brien,  3b 

. . .0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

McKeon,  cf.  . 

...0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

L.  Hartm’n,  ss.  . 0 

0 

5 

3 

1 

Ennis,  3b. . . 

..0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Oliver,  cf..  . 

....0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spring,  p . . . . 

..0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Totals 

. ..4 

6 27  12 

3 

Totals .... 

. .0 

6 

24 

15 

3 

Fordham 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 x— 4 

Holy  Cross 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—0 


Three-base-hit — Murray.  Tvvo-base-hit — H.  Hartman. 
Sacrifice  hit,  Plunkett.  Stolen  liases — McLane  (2),  Robert- 
son 1.  First  base  on  balls — off  McLane,  0;  off  Spring,  1. 
Struck  out — by  McLane,  4 ; I13'  Spring,  3.  First  base  on 
errors — Fordham,  2;  Holy  Cross,  2.  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  4;  Holy  Cross,  3.  Wild  Pitch — McLane.  Um- 
pire— Mr.  Hornung. 


Fordham,  3 ; Columbia,  i. 

The  best  played  game  of  the  season  up  to 
date  was  that  with  our  old-time  rival,  Colum- 
bia, May  nth.  The  contest  was  replete  with 
marvellous  catches  and  good  stops.  Nelson 
Murray  made  two  catches  that  Fordhamites 
will  discuss  for  some  time  to  come.  One  of 
them  was  a right-handed  catch  of  a line  ball 
passing  over  his  shoulder.  Columbia  tallied 
but  once,  and  that  in  the  second  inning,  when 
Tyler  led'  off  with  a single  and  scored  on  a 
double  by  Goodwin.  Plunkett,  Shean  and 
McLane  were  responsible  for  the  three  runs 
made  by  Fordham.  They  gauged  the  fine 
pitching  of  Tyler  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
their  hits  were  clean  and  hard.  The  game  was 
essentially  a pitcher’s  battle,  the  teams  making 
but  four  hits  each.  McLane  was  invincible 
against  the  left-handed  batters  of  the  light  blue 
and  white.  It  was  a well-earned  victory. 

The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  II.  O.  A.  K. 

Murray,  If 0 0 5 0 0 

Plunkett,  c.  . . .2  2 5 0 0 

McLane,  p 0 1 0 3 0 

Shean,  2b 0 1 ] 1 0 

H.  Ilart’n,  rf...O  0 0 0 0 
Rob’tson,  lb....O  0 12  0 0 
O’Brien,  3b. . . 0 0 2 1 0 
L.  Hart’n.  ss.  . .0  0 0 2 1 
Oliver,  cf 1 0 2 1 0 

Totals 3 4 27  8 1 

Fordham 


COLUMBIA. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Collins,  ss 0 0 1 1 1 

Tabor,  2b 0 1110 

Bloomf’d,  lb...O  0 6 0 0 

Frambacb,  c.,.0  0 10  0 0 

Cannon,  cf.  . . .0  0 3 0 0 

Tyler,  p 1 1 0 2 0 

Goodwin,  If.. . .0  12  0 0 
Nohowell,  3b.. 0 113  1 
Fitzger’ld,  rf : . 0 0 0 0 0 

Totals 1 4 24  7 2 

00010002  x— 3 
0100  0 000  0—1 
, Shean,  Goodwin,  Nohowell. 
Sacrifice  hits — Oliver,  Murray, 


Columbia 

Two-base-hits — Plunkett, 
Three-base-hit — McLane. 


ATHLETICS. 
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Fitzgerald,  L.  Hartman.  First  base  on  balls — off  McLane, 
2;  off  Tyler,  1.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham2;  Colum- 
bia, 1.  Struck  out — by  McLane,  4;  by  Tyler,  9,  Stolen 
base — Plunkett.  Double  play — Robertson  (unassisted). 
Hit  by  pitched  ball — Nohowell.  Time  of  game — One  hour 
and  thirty-live  minutes. ^Umpire — Mr.  Golden. 


Fordham,  7 ; Washington  and  Jefferson,  i. 


Murray  performed  admirably  against  the 
Washington  and  Jefferson  team,  May  13th. 
The  youngster  had  the  curves,  the  speed,  and 
the  coolness,  no  less  than  13  of  the  visiting 
team  attesting  to  this  by  striking  out.  Robert- 
son and  O’Brien  again  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

It.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murray,  p 0 1 0 1 0 

Plunkett,  c 1 1 11  1 0 

McLane,  If.  ..11100 

Shean,  2b 2 1 3 2 0 

H.  Hartm’n,  rf.l  0 10  0 
Rob’tson,  lb.  ..1  3 7 0 0 

O'Brien,  3b 0 3 3 3 0 

L.  llartm’n,  ss..0  0 0 0 1 
Oliver,  cf 1 110  0 


Totals 7 11.27  7 1 

Fordham 

Washington  and  Jefferson. 


WASH’TON  & JEF’SON. 

R.  Ii.  O.  A.  E. 

Mnldoon,  ss..  ..0  0 3 2 1 

0.  Eckols,  c . . . I 1 6 2 0 

Welly,  lb 0 0 6 0 0 

Ridgeley,  cf.. . . 0 0 0 1 0 

Ferguson,  2b.  .0  12  10 
McGregor,  rf.  ...0  0 5 0 0 

Nelson,  3b 0 0 10  0 

S.  Eckols,  If . . .0  1 1 0 0 

Marks,  p. ..... .0  0 0 1 0 


Totals 1 3 24  7 1 

,0  1 0 1 0 0 5 0 x— 7 
00100000  0—1 


Two-base-hits — Plunkett,  O’Brien.  Sacrifice  hit— H. 
Hartman.  First  base  on  balls— off  Murray,  8 ; off  Marks, 
1.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  1;  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  1.  Struck  out — by  Murray,  13;  by  Marks,  3. 
Stolen  bases — Oliver  (2).  Double  play,  Shean  (unassisted). 
Left  on  bases — Fordham,  5 ; Washington  and  Jefferson,  8. 
Hit  by  pitched  balls — LI.  Hartman  f2).  Wild  pitches — 
Murray,  2 ; Marks,  1.  Passed  ball — Plunkett.  Time  of 
game — 1 hour  and  forty  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  Golden. 


Fordham,  6 ; Syracuse,  3. 

We  always  like  to  play  Syracuse  University. 
In  the  annual  games  between  this  up-state 
team  and  the  varsity  vveare  assured  of  a whole- 
some contest.  This  year’s  game,  we  regret,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  year.  The  playing  on  May 
14th  was  no  exception". to  games  of  former 


years.  It  was  full  of  excitement  and  unusually 
devoid  of  errors.  Fordham  fielded  superbly, 
the  record  of  16  assists  with  only  one  error 
showing  this.  It  was  a treat  to  see  Ruther- 
ford play  ground  balls  to  first  base,  and  to 
observe  the  clean  manner  in  which  Shean 


covered  second.  The  score 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murray,  If . ...0  0 0 0 0 

Plunkett,  c..O  1 5 2 0 

McLane,  p . . .1  0 0 4 0 

Shean,  2b... .1  1 2 7 0 

H.  Hart’n,  rf.l  13  0 1 

Rob’tsrn,  lb.. .2  1 10  1 0 

O’Bii.-n,  3b.. .0  2 0 0 0 

L.  ilart’n,  ss..0j  2 5 2 0 

Oliver,  cf 11  2 0 0 


Totals 6 9 27  16  1 

Fordham ... 

Syracuse 


SYRACUSE. 


R. 

IT. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Burrell,  3b. 

. .0 

i 

0 

3 

1 

Monaghan, 

lf.O 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Baker,  2b. . 

...1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Wilbur,  lb. 

..1 

1 

14 

0 

0 

Curtis,  c.. 

. ..1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Ruth’ford,  ss..0 

0 

3 

7 

0 

"Ward,  cf . . 

. ..0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Prend’gast, 

rf.O 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Dineen,  p . . 

. .0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Totals... . 

. .3 

8 

24 

15 

2 

..0  0 1 1 

0 0 

0 

4 

X- 

-6 

..0110 

0 0 

0 

1 

0- 

-3 

Two-base  hit — Monaghan.  Sacrifice  hits — Wilbur,  Oliver. 
Stolen  bases — Shean,  Robertson,  Curtis.  First  base  on  balls 
— Off  McLane,  2 ; off  Dineen,  2.  Struck  out — By  McLane, 
2 ; by  Dineen,  1.  Double  play — Shean,  L.  Hartman  and 
Robertson.  First  base  on  errors— Fordham,  2 ; Syracuse,  1. 
Left  on  bases — Fordham,  3 ; Sj'racuse,  4.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball — Baker,  Curtis.  Wild  pitch — McLane.  Umpire — Mr. 
Golden. 


Fordham,  4 ; West  Point,  2. 


The  team  journeyed  to  West  Point  May  18th, 
and  as  usual  met  with  a hearty  reception,  being 
entertained  royally  by  the  officers  and  cadets 
of  the  historic  institution.  The  game,  like  that 
of  last  year,  was  close  and  had  many  features. 
These  were  a marvellous  catch  in  left  field  by 
Whipple  of  the  Army  team,  robbing  O’Brien 
of  a certain  home  run,  Oliver’s  splendid  fielding 
and  the  capable  twirling  of  Nelson  Murray. 


The  score  : — 

WEST  POINT. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 
Winston,  cf.  .0  0 0 0 0 

Rockwell,  rf...0  0 3 1 0 

Crain,  3b.  . . .0  1 4 4 1 

Graves,  lb..  .1  0 10  0 1 

Hackett,  c . . . 0 0 3 0 0 

Hersing,  ss. . . 0 0 0 7 1 

Gardner,  2b.  . 1 0 2 1 1 

Whipple,  If . ..0  12  10 

Albright,  p. . .0  10  10 


Totals....  2 3 24  15  4 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 
Murray,  p ....  0 0 0 4 0 

Plunkett,  c. . . 0 2 6 0 0 

McLane,  If . ...0  3 3 0 0 
Robertson,  lb.l  2 13  0 0 
O’Brien,  3b.  ..1  12  2 0 

Shean,  2b 110  2 0 

H.  Hart’n,  rf..0  0 2 0 1 

L.  Hart’n,  ss  .0  1 0 2 0 

Oliver,  cf 1 1 1 0 0 


Totals 4 11  27  10  1 
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Fordham 0 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 4 

West  Point 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0—2 


Double  play — Whipple  to  Gardner.  First  base  on  balls — 
off  Murray,  8 ; off  Albright,  0.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Whip- 
ple, Horsing.  Struck  out — -by  Murray,  4.  Time  of  game — 
1 hour  and  45  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  Sutcliffe. 


Fordham,  7 ; Georgetown,  5. 

Georgetown  his  a fine  team,  and  its  players 
did  more  heavy  hitting  than  any  team  that  has 
been  here  this  year.  Their  hits  outnumbered 
Fordham's,  but  being  scattered,  while  Ford- 
ham’s  were  bunched,  Fordham  won  out.  For 
the  first  lime  this  season  some  of  the  Fordham 
team  showed  nervousness  and  made  some  costly 
errors,  but  recovering  themselves,  played 
steadily  on.  Before  the  game  was  over  ner- 
vousness appeared  in  the  hitherto  steady  players 
from  the  Capital.  Our  battery  appeared  rather 
stronger  than  that  of  Georgetown,  and  McLane 
managed  to  keep  the  hits  scattered.  Fordham 
has  developed  the  art  of  hitting  consecutively 
this  year,  and  while  there  is  an  element  of 
chance  in  this,  yet  it  could  not  happen  often  if 
the  Fordhams  were  poor  batters.  McLane  and 
Plunkett  certainly  officiated  in  a magnificent 
way  in  the  battery  work  in  this  contest,  and  well 
earned  the  compliments  received  for  defeating 
so  good  a team.  Georgetown  scored  her  first 
two  runs  in  the  fifth  inning  on  three  costly  er- 
rors. This  did  not  dishearten  the  maroon,  for 
in  the  sixth,  the  measure  of  Seitz  was  taken  for 
four  smashing  liners  to  the  outfield,  which  net- 
ted three  well-earned  scores.  The  Washington 
men  hit  McLane  for  a single  and  two  double- 
baggers in  the  seventh,  which  gave  them,  amid 
tremendous  excitement,  the  lead  by  a score  of  4 
to  3.  Fordham  with  this  year’s  agressiveness 
promptly  lined  out  four  splendid  hits,  and,  with 
an  error  by  Morgan,  gained  in  the  eighth  four 
scores,  sufficient  for  a most  brilliant  victory. 
The  fine  work  of  Shean  and  McLane  for  the 


maroon,  and  Seitz  and  Dowling  for  George- 
town, was  much  applauded.  For  genuine  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  of  the  inspiring  sort, 
this  was  the  banner  game  of  the  year. 

The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murray,  If 1 12  0 1 

Plunkett,  c. . . . 1 1 6 0 0 

McLane,  p.  . . .2  2 0 2 0 

Robertson,  lb...l  1 12  1 0 

O’Brien,  3b 0 1 0 2 J 

Shean,  2b 0 2 3 4 0 

H.  Hartm’n,  rf..O  0 2 0 1 

L.  Hartman,  ss.l  1 1 8 2 

Oliver,  cf 10  10  0 

Totals 7 9 27  17  5 


GEORGETOWN. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Dowling,  lb 3 2 11  0 0 

Dorman,  ss. ..  .0  112  0 

Hart,  c 0 0 4 0 0 

Apperious,  If. . . 0 2 2 0 0 

Morgan,  3b 0 12  4 2 

McGettigan,  2b.O  112  1 

Keane,  cf 0 1 0 0 0 

Burns,  rf 0 0 2 0 0 

Seitz,  p 2 2 1 2 0 

...  5 10  24  10  3 
00000340  x— 7 
00002020  1 — 5 
Keane,  Seitz.  Sacrifice 
balls— off  McLean,  1. 
1 ; Georgetown,  4 
Stolen  bases 
Dowling.  Lett 
Wild  pitcli — Me- 
Hit  by  pitched 


Totals... 

Fordham 

Georgetown 

Two-base-hits — Shean,  O’Brien, 
hit — Plunkett.  First  base  on 
First  base  on  errors— Fordham, 

Struck  out — by  McLane,  4;  by  Seitz,  1. 
— Murray,  McLane,  Robertson,  Oliver, 
on  bases — Fordham,  5 ; Georgetown,  4. 
Lane,  1 ; Seitz,  1.  Passed  ball — Hart,  1. 
ball — O’Brien.  Umpire — Mr.  Golden. 


Fordham,  10  ; Wesleyan,  4. 

The  Wesleyan  team,  on  its  own  grounds, 
proved  less  formidable  than  was  expected 
May  2 1 st . Murray  pitched  his  second  game  of 
the  week,  and  was  fresh  at  the  close.  McLane 


and  O’Brien  batted  out 
The  score  : — 
FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murray,  p . . . .0  0 1 0 1 

Plunkett,  c 1 1 8 3 0 

McLane,  If. .....3  3 0 0 0 

Rob’tson,  lb... 2 2 9 0 0 

O’Brien,  3b. ..  .3  2 13  1 

Shean,  2 b 1 1 1 2 0 

H.  Hurl’n,  rf . .0  0 1 1 0 

L.  Hart’n,  ss.  . 0 1 6 2 0 

Oliver,  c£ 0 0 0 0 0 


Totals..... .10  10  27  11  2 


clean  home  runs. 


WESLEYAN. 


R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Hancock,  3b. 

..1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Hanlon,  c.... 

..0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

Clark,  p 

.0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Monroe,  If. . . 

..0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

Morgan,  2b.. . 

..1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Smith,  ss 

..1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Campa’ne,  lb. 

.0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Bishop,  cf 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Knowles,  rf. . , 

,.o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Totals 

.4 

6*23 

11 

3 

*jBalter  called  out  for  running  inside  the  base  line. 


Fordham 9 0 0 2 0 3 0 5 x — 1 0 

Wesleyan 1 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 — 4 


Stolon  bases — Robertson  (2),  Smith.  Two-base-hits — 
Morgan  (2),  McLane.  Home  runs — McLane,  O’Brien. 
First  base  on  balls — Monroe,  Knowles  (2).  Struck  out — 
Hancock  (2),  Clark,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Bishop,  Knowles, 
Murray,  Robertson,  Shean,  Oliver.  Batters  hit — Bishop, 
Smith,  Monroe,  H.  Hartman.  Passed  ball— Plunkett.  Time 
of  game — 1 h.  30  m.  Umpire — Mr.  Kelley. 

W.  H.  Brennan,  Eng.,  ’03. 
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TO  ALMA  MATER. 

091?en  glides  the  melancholy  ni^h* 
fleath  Morning’s  Oeil  of  crimson  li^hf ; 

C^hen  matir\  bell  doth  softly  toll 
<iAnd  call  to  prayer  thy  truant  soul, 

Remember  me* 

(/9hen  fades  the  |loamin|’s  golden  blush 
©And  60enin<f  brings  her  peaceful  hu&h 
tp©  earth  and  earthly  murmuring, 

©h,  list  to  spirits  \A>hisperin<| 

“ Remember  me*" 

C/9hen  flight  her  darkling  Winfs  hath  spread, 
©And  tpou  to  bleep’s  far  land  art  fled, 

G’en  then  in  dreams  of  kindliness, 

©f  yearning  loOe  and  trustfulness, 

Remember  me* 

C9hen  moldy  mosses  rudely  rest, 

Unheeding  on  my  pulseless  breast, 
eAnd  o’er  my  tomb  some  lonely  flower 
IsiOes  out  her  solitary  hour, 

Remember  me* 

D*  Is*  ^J*,  ’04* 
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Commencement  Day. 


ON  the  morning  of  June  22d,  great  masses 
of  threatening  clouds  filled  all  the 
sons  of  Fordham  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ings of  a rainy  Commencement  day.  In  the 
heart  of  the  city  there  was  a downpour  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  About  midday,  however,  the 
clouds  broke  before  a steady  west  wind,  and  the 
sun  came  to  give  us  hope.  Up  the  winding 
roadway  came  the  band,  whose  far-echoing  mel- 
odies resounded  among  the  buildings  while  the 
students  were  seated  for  the  last  time  this  year 
at  dinner. 

Although  the  hour  named  for  the  beginning 
of  the  Commencement  exercises  was  2.30  P.  M., 
a long  line  of  visitors,  relations  and  friends  of 
the  students,  began  to  arrive  fully  an  hour  be- 
fore that  time.  It  was  in  truth  a beautiful 
sight  when  all  were  seated  in  that  garden-spot 
of  the  lower  campus,  where  for  the  past  six 
years  Fordham's  hopeful  sons  have  said  fare- 
well to  college  scenes  and  college  days  forever. 
Before  the  ivy-mantled  walls  of  the  old  Chapel 
and  St.  John’s  Hall,  a great  throng  of  friends 
sat  beneath  the  rustling  leaves  and  moving 
shadows  of  the  trees,  and  listened  to  the  three 
speeches  on  “ Present  Day  Forces,”  delivered 
by  Thomas  J.  McCormick,  Joseph  Macmanus 
and  Armin  J.  Sibbel.  All  the  speeches  did 
honor  to  the  literary  talents  and  oratorical 
ability  of  these  young  men.  Mr.  McCormick 
spoke  ably  on  “ Association,”  the  good  that 
might  be  wrought  by  it,  the  evils  emanating 
from  it,  and  the  methods  by  which  these  evils 
might  be  checked.  Mr.  Macmanus  dwelt  on 
the  mighty  power  for  good  or  evil  wielded  by 


the  “ Press,”  and  showed  clearly  that  the  ability 
to  correct  efficiently  the  license  of  the  press 
lay  in  the  people  themselves.  Mr.  Sibble 
spoke  well  on  the  “Scientific  Spirit”  of  the 
age  ; his  pleasing  delivery  and  voice  added 
much  to  a speech  which  contained  both  thought 
and  eloquence.  The  arduous  task — for  such 
it  undoubtedly  is — of  saying  good-bye  for  his 
class  to  the  fostering  mother  of  their  boyhood, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Dominic  O’Reilly.  To 
make  an  original  valedictory  speech  is  a most 
difficult  undertaking;  but  Mr.  O'Reilly  real- 
ized that  the  truest  eloquence  would  consist  in 
saying  farewell  from  the  heart,  with  expres- 
sions of  sincere  fealty  and  love  ; and  his 
valedictory  was  therefore  a manly  and  affect- 
ing speech. 

When  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  LL.  D.,  arose 
to  address  the  graduates,  he  was  greeted  warmly 
as  a son  of  Fordham,  who  by  his  learning  and 
untiring  labors  has  added  much  to  the  fame  of 
Alma  Mater.  We  print  the  Doctor’s  address 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Armin  J.  Sibbel  carried  off  the  honors  of  the 
graduating  class.  The  following  degrees  were 
conferred  : 

Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  upon 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Hargous,  ’56,  Rev.  Isidore 
Meister,  ’67,  author  of  “ Occasional  Sermons 
and  Addresses,”  and  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Mina- 
han,  ’74,  President  of  the  Federated  Catholic 
Societies. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon 
Edward  P.  Callan,  James  P.  Clark,  Arthur  J. 
Egan,  William  A.  Keating,  James  B.  Kilsheimer, 
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Jr,,  August  H.  Meise,  Dominic  L.  O’Reilly, 
William  Jt  Rodier,  Armin  J.  Sibbel,  Joseph  S. 
Uniack,  of  New  York  ; Nelson  J.  Edge,  of 
Jersey  City  ; James  J.  Fallon,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Daniel  L.  Jordan,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ; Thomas 
J.  McCormick,  of  Easton,  Penn.;  Joseph  Mac- 
manus,  of  Mexico  City  ; William  A.  O’Brien,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; and  Thomas  P.  Plunkett,  of 
Norwich,  Conn. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  upon 
Chester  A.  Dady,  of  Brooklyn  ; George  W. 
Haffey,  Ellsworth  J.  Healy,  William  C.  Martin, 
of  New  York  City  ; W.  Henry  Reihing,  of 
Pittsburg  ; Leo  G.  Ruhl,  of  New  York  City  ; and 
Francis  G.  Smith,  of  Jersey  City. 

The  Commencement  exercises  drew  to  Ford- 
luim  one  of  the  greatest  audiences  in  recent 
years.  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Lavelle,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Edwards,  Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty  of  Pater- 
son, and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Mullany  of  Syracuse, 
were  among  the  distinguished  visitors  present. 
Alumni  and  friends  from  all  quarters  flocked 
here,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  record  the 
names  of  all  our  guests. 

The  following  registered  : Messrs.  A.  M. 
O’Neil,  ’49  ; Hon.  Louis  Haffen,  ’75,  President 
Bronx  Borough  ; Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82  ; Gerald 
J.  Barry,  ’98  ; Coroner  Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88  ; 
Commissioner  John  J.  Brady,  ’72  ; P.  Paulding 
Brant,  ’97  ; Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84;  John  F. 
Claffy,  ’98  ; Morris  W.  Clarke,  ’97  ; Dr.  Paul 
Dolan,  ’99  ; Dr.  Francis  Donlan,  ’88  ; Rev.  Dr. 
James  Dougherty,  ’63  ; Hon.  John  P.  Dunn, 
’80;  Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  ’84;  Dr.  G.  M. 
Edebohls,  ’71  ; William  A.  Ferguson.  ’94  ; 
Rev.  J.  Harding  Fisher,  ’95  ; Kenyon  J. 
Fortescue,  ’90  ; John  Hardman,  ’92  ; Hon. 
Peter  A.  Hargous,  ’56  ; Dr.  Daniel  Hanrahan, 
’89  ; Rev.  Gabriel  Healy,  ’60  ; Dr.  Howley,  ’88  ; 
William  H.  Hurst,  ’72  ; Dr.  William  Joyce,  61; 
Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  Sr.,  ’60  ; John  E.  Kelly,  ’89; 
Dr.  Kerrigan,  ’88  ; Rev.  J.  Tracey  Langan,  ’93; 
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Rev.  M.  Lennon,  ’91  ; Thomas  Macmanus,  Jr., 
’01;  Chas.  C.  Marrin,  ’89  ; Maurice  McCarthy, 
Ph.  D.,  ’01  ; Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  ’77  ; J.  Fairfax 
McLoughlin,  93  ; T.  J.  Murray,  ’92  ; Hugh  E. 
McLaughlin,  ’93  ; Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02  ; 
John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90  ; Judge  Sinnot,  ’96  ; 
Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’67,  LL.  D.;  Rev.  David 
A.  Merrick,  ’50;  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Minahan, 
’74,  LL.  D.  ; Rev.  W.  H.  Murphy,  ’78  ; Francis 
O’Neill,  ’96,  President  of  Alumni  ; Dr.  Orben, 
’87  ; D.  W.  Orpheus,  ’90;  Dr.  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe 
’90  ; M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89  ; R.  S.  Treacy,  ’69  ; 
Judge  Cretian,  ’69  ; James  A.  Treacy,  ’00. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES. 

Bv  James  J.  Walsii,  ’84,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor , Rev.  Clergy,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, Young  Gentlemen  : — 

IT  is  now  twenty  years  since  I stood  in  the  place 
where  you  stand  to-day,  and  as  it  is  the  custom  to 
ask  one  of  the  older  graduates  to  address  Alma 
Mater’s  young  hopefuls  who  are  about  to  leave  her 
sheltering  care,  I am  supposed  to  tell  you  something 
that  may  be  helpful  in  the  larger  school  of  life  which 
you  are  about  to  enter.  And  yet  I hesitate  very  much 
to  think  that  anything  that  I may  say  will  really  prove 
of  much  service  to  you.  If  I knew  to-day  one-half  as 
much  as  I thought  I knew  on  the  day  of  my  graduation, 

I should  feel  that  I was  on  the  high  road  to  wisdom. 
There  are  many  things  that  you  will  have  to  unlearn, 
but  nothing,  I fear,  that  I can  tell  you  will  be  very 
helpful  for  that. 

The  old  proverb  says  that  only  fools  learn  by  their 
own  experience,  while  wise  men  learn  by  the  experience 
of  others.  I do  not  think  I have  ever  met  anyone, 
however,  who  did  not  wish  to  learn  by  his  own  exper- 
ience. 1 believe  that  there  is  warrant  in  Holy  Writ 
for  the  expression  that  the  world  is  not  exactly  full  of 
wise  men,  and  there  seems  to  be  universal  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  fool-killer  has  not  been  especially 
active  in  your  generation  nor  in  mine. 

You  will  doubtless  remember  in  what  a quandary 
Tom  Brown’s  father  was  when,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
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boy  setting  out  for  Rugby,  be  tried  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  say  to  him  that  might  be  helpful  in  his 
school  career.  He  realized  that  all  the  ordinary 
warnings  that  might  be  given  could  scarcely  have  a 
place,  since  if  Tom  had  not  learned  the  rules  of 
conduct  in  the  family  life  at  home,  there  was  no  use 
thinking  that  a few  parting  words  would  mean  very 
much.  If  your  career  at  old  St.  John’s  has  not 
grounded  you  in  the  great  principles  of  right  living, 
nothing  that  I can  say  at  this  ultimate  moment  will 
do  so. 

When  old  man  Polonius  bade  good-bye  to  his  son 
Laertes  on  the  occasion  of  that  young  man’s  depar- 
ture for  the  University  of  Paris,  there  are  some 
things  he  said  that  many  of  us  have  read  over  and 
over  again,  usually  finding  something  new  each  time. 
Shakespeare  makes  the  pedantic  old  father  use  the 
peculiar'euphuistic  style  in  satire  of  some  of  the  pedan- 
tic writers  of  his  time,  and  yet  the  old  man’s  love  for 
his  boy  brings  out  some  touches  of  the  depth  of  his 
affection,  and  some  secrets  of  his  experience  in  life  that 
are  well  worth  while.  He  closes  on  a most  important 
note. 

“ This  above  ail : To  thine  own  self  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

You  will  not  always  find  it  as  easy  as  it  might  seem, 
to  be  true  to  yourself.  If  you  have  anything  in  you 
different  from  other  men,  for  the  Lord  sake  let  us  have 
it,  since  the  world  is  overfull  and  crowded  with  the 
number  of  people  who  are  just  like  other  people,  only 
a little  bit  worse  or  a little  bit  better.  The  deadly 
sameness  of  us  all  is  sometimes  appalling.  If  there 
is  a spark  of  originality  in  you,  do  not  let  it  be  put  out 
by  the  world’s  indifference.  Sometimes,  however, 
this  may  mean  a serious  struggle.  Once,  indeed,  in 
our  nineteenth  century,  it  meant  almost  a struggle  for 
life  on  the  part  of  a great  genius,  and  you  ought  to 
know  the  story. 

To  those  familiar  with  history,  the  saddest  thing 
about  human  life  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
the  effort  of  it  has  been  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  false 
ideals.  In  very  recent  years  we  have  had  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  French  government  buying  back  a great 
picture  that  had  been  painted  by  a Frenchman,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $150,000,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  one 


of  the  national  galleries.  How  few,  however,  there 
are  who  are  familiar  with  this  story  of  Millet’s 
“ Angelus  ” who  know  anything  at  all  about  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  man  who  produced  it,  and  how 
nearly  the  false  ideals  of  a generation  came  to  prevent- 
ing his  great  work. 

For  Millet  -was  doing  his  painting  as  a poor  artist 
in  Paris,  and  his  pictures  were  so  true  to  nature,  while 
people  were  so  much  interested  in  the  conventional, 
that  he  could  get  no  price  at  all  for  them  and  was  act- 
ually starving,  and  what  was  more,  there  were  a wife 
and  children,  and  they  were  starving.  Now,  Millet 
was  a great  painter  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  sometimes  as  a student  he  had  sketched  from  the 
nude  and,  as  befits  a great  painter,  had  done  it  well  ; 
and  an  art  dealer  in  Paris,  who  could  not  sell  Millet’s 
great  paintings  as  we  have  come  to  know  them  now, 
and  who  sincerely  pitied  the  destitution  of  the  artist 
and  his  family,  offered  to  buy  all  the  nudes  that  Mil- 
let would  paint  and  give  him  good  prices  for  them, 
that  is,  good  prices  at  least  as  times  were  going  in  the 
Millet  family. 

And  Millet,  broken-hearted  and  with  his  art  ideals 
tottering  in  the  balance  because  he  had  to  live,  brought 
the  proposition  home  to  Madame  Millet.  She  was 
only  a woman  of  the  people,  and  had  no  idea  in  life 
higher  than  that  of  being  a wife  and  a mother  ; but  she 
said  to  Millet,  No,  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and 
that  the  world  would  surely  come  to  recognize  it,  and 
so  the  family  moved  out  to  Barbizon,  where  they  lived 
more  cheaply  and  where  Millet  could  breathe  the  free 
country  air,  which  he  needed  so  much,  and  go  on  in 
his  studies  with  the  peasants,  and  incidentally  immor- 
talize Barbizon. 

And  so  this  Norman  boy  cultured  his  genius  and  did 
his  great  work.  As  Millet  himself  said,  suffering  is 
perhaps  the  only  thing  that  gives  a man  power  to  ex- 
press himself  clearly,  and  Millet  surely  had  his  fill  of 
it.  But  the  result  was  indeed  worth  the  pains.  Never 
perhaps  before  or  since  has  the  brotherhood  of  man 
been  brought  out  so  clearly  as  in  these  wonderful  pic- 
tures of  the  Norman  peasant  painter.  It  has  taken 
the  -world  a half  century  to  recognize  it,  but  now  no 
one  doubts  that  the  man,  above  all'others,  who  saw  the 
essentially  true  things  in  human  nature  in  his  genera- 
tion was  Millet  ; who  would  not  paint  pictures  for 
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money  that  might  be  easily  obtained,  but  continued  to 
do  his  work  in  his  own  way  and  to  paint  things  as  he 
saw  them,  whether  the  world  would  have  them  or  not. 

Gambetta,  the  French  statesman,  said  of  him  : 

“The  Angelus,  that  masterpiece  in  which  two  peas- 
ants, bathed  in  the  pale  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  bow 
their  heads  full  of  mystical  emotion  of  the  clear 
sound  of  the  bell  ringing  for  evening  prayer,  compels 
us  to  acknowledge  the  still  powerful  influence  of  re- 
ligious tradition  on  the  rural  population.  You  feel 
that  the  artist  is  not  merely  a painter,  but  that,  living 
ardently  amid  the  passions  aud  problems  of  the  age, 
lie  has  his  share  and  plays  his  part  in  them.  The 
citizen  is  one  with  the  artist,  and  in  this  grand  and 
noble  picture  he  gives  us  a great  lesson  of  social  aud 
political  morality.” 

Mil  let’s  biographer  has  said  : 

“All  that  Carlyle  has  told  us  of  the  dignity  of 
labor,  all  that  W ordsworth  has  sung  of  the  beauty  of 
rustic  homes  and  the  poetry  of  common  things,  lives 
again  on  the  canvases  of  the  Norman  peasant-painter. 
Here  Millet  has  proved  himself  the  true  child  of  his 
age.  First  among  artists,  he  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
unregarded  loveliness  that  lies  around  us,  to  the  glory 
of  toil  and  the  eternal  mystery  of  the  ‘ cry  of  the 
ground  ’ which  haunted  his  soul.  First  among  them, 
he  realized  the  artistic  capabilities  of  modern  life  and 
the  profound  significance  of  those  problems  .of  labor 
and  poverty  which  this  generation  has  been  compelled 
to  face.  . . .He  painted  man  not  as  a separate  being, 
but  as  part  of  a great  aud  changeless  order,  and  showed 
us  the  closeness  of  the  tie  that  links  human  joys  and 
sorrows  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  world — aud  this  message  he  delivered 
in  no  hasty  and  unconsidered  spirit,  but  with  consum- 
mate knowledge  and  mastery,  in  obedience  to  eternal 
aud  unalterable  laws. 

“ The  dream  of  his  life  has  been  realized,  although 
he  was  not  allowed  to  see  its  fulfillment,  and  the 
power  and  passion  with  which  his  work  still  speaks  to 
the  hearts  of  this  generation  has  not  been  in  vain. 
The  range  of  art,  we  feel,  has  been  forever  widened 
by  this  man’s  genius.  Never  again  can  we  look  ou 
those  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ; never 
again  can  we  see  the  sower  scattering  his  seed,  or  the 
gleaners  stooping  to  gather  the  ripened  corn,  without 


recalling  the  majestic  forms  of  Millet’s  types.  His 
place  with  the  immortals  is  sure.  His  fame  rests  on 
secure  foundations,  and  his  work,  modern  as  it  is  to 
the  core,  has  more  of  the  true  Greek  spirit  than  any 
other  of  our  age.  His  pictures  of  seedtime  and 
harvest,  of  morning  and  evening,  will  rank  with  the 
great  art  of  all  time,  with  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
and  with  the  frescos  of  Michael  Angelo.” 

Perhaps  never  in  the  world’s  history  has  so  much 
time  and  thought  been  consciously  devoted  to  the  elab- 
oration of  methods  of  education  as  at  the  present 
time.  Everywhere  one  turns  one  hears  of  pedagogy, 
technics  and  special  education  and  the  wonderful 
development  of  educational  institutions,  and  yet  per- 
haps never  in  the  world’s  history  has  there  been  so 
much  doubt  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  system 
of  education  in  vogue. 

Something  more  than  a century  ago  the  French 
encyclopedists  and  their  school  insisted  that  all  that 
was  needed  to  usher  in  the  millennium  for  mankind 
and  eradicate  criminality  of  all  kinds  was  to  educate. 
By  the  word  education  they  meant  the  pouring  in  of 
information.  The  first  setback  in  the  great  plans 
they  had  formulated  came  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when,  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  man  for 
liberty,  fraternity  and  equality,  the  awfulest  excesses 
that  have  ever  stamped  the  pages  of  history  were 
committed. 

We  have  had  something  more  than  a century  of 
universally  popular  education  since  then,  and  yet  we 
have  not  found  that  prisons  were  unnecessary  or  that 
our  jails  could  be  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  or  be  turned 
into  playhouses  for  children.  The  president  of  one 
of  our  oldest  and  most  important  universities  in  this 
country  said  not  long  since  : 

“ When  you  teach  a man  political  economy  and  law 
you  lessen  the  temptations  and  opportunities  for  acts 
of  violence,  but  you  do  not  lessen  those  for  acts  of 
fraud.  Few  of  us  who  have  looked  into  the  statistics 
of  education  and  crime  are  optimistic  enough  to  deny 
that  they  are  quite  disappointing.  The  improvement 
due  to  the  removal  of  illiteracy  amounts  to  something  ; 
but  it  does  not  amount  to  so  much  as  we  should  like  to 
see,  or  as  was  promised  by  the  early  advocates  of  our 
public  school  system.” 

There  was  a time  not  so  long  since  in  this  country 
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when  political  economists  were  wont  to  say  that  the 
evils  inherent  in  Democratic  form  of  government  were 
emphasized  in  this  country  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
ignorant  immigrants  were  constantly  coming  to  our 
shores  and  were  within  a few  years  allowed  the  full 
privileges  of  citzenship.  They  claimed,  and  their 
claims  seemed  very  rational,  that  much  of  the  difficulty 
in  our  municipal  governments,  particularly  the  exist- 
ence of  the  boss  aud  the  explanation  of  his  power, 
the  failure  of  the  people  to  see  their  own  proper  in- 
terests and  preserve  them,  were  due  to  the  existence 
of  large  numbers  of  illiterate  classes.  It  was  further 
added  that  many  of  these  people  had  no  substantial 
interest  in  the  proper  government  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  lived,  because  they  possessed  no  property 
and  did  not  realize  the  necessity  for  safeguarding  the 
city  funds,  so  that  these  funds  became  the  subject  and 
the  cause  of  political  jobbery. 

The  panacea  for  our  municipal  ills  then  was  to  be  a 
large  proportion  of  native  born  population  properly 
educated  in  our  own  public  schools,  aud  most  of  them 
owning  their  own  homes.  At  the  present  moment  we 
have  an  example  of  this  supposedly  Utopian  state 
of  affairs  in  one  of  our  great  eastern  cities,  Phila- 
delphia. This  city  has  a larger  proportion  of  native 
born  population  that  any  other  in  the  country;  about 
70  per  cent.,  I believe.  It  has  a magnificent  set  of 
public  schools,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a 
compulsory  school  law  and  has  for  years  occupied  a 
position  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  common- 
wealths of  this  country  in  its  provision  of  educational 
facilities.  In  addition  to  this,  something  like  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  own  their  own  homes.  It  is 
Philadelphia’s  proud  boast  that  it  is  a city  of  homes. 

And  yet,  Philadelphia  is  the  worst  governed  city  in 
this  country,  aud  what  is  more,  its  inhabitants  are 
satisfied.  There  is  no  more  self-government  by  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  than  there  is  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  obscure  town  in  Siberia.  They  are  ruled 
absolutely  by  a few  men  whose  names  do  not  appear 
on  the  list  of  political  office-holders,  and  the  abuses 
of  government  are  enough  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
everyone  else,  but  not  of  Philadelphians.  Thousands 
of  deaths  a year  take  place  from  avoidable  diseases, 
because  the  city  will  not  provide  proper  water  sup- 
plies. For  years  an  act  providing  means  for  purifying 


Philadelphia’s  water  was  held  up  by  political  means  in 
the  state  courts. 

It  has  even  been  said  that  our  courts  must,  as  a last 
resort,  be  the  real  palladium  of  our  liberties  in  Amer- 
ica. The  late  Senator  llanna  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  against  the  rising  spirit  of  anarchy  in  this  country 
he  saw  but  two  safeguards,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
three  other  states  at  least,  besides  Pennsylvania,  within 
the  last  five  years,  there  has  been  more  than  a suspicion 
that  the  courts  of  highest  resort  have  deliberately 
allowed  themselves  to  be  blinded  to  the  call  of  duty 
aud,  while  they  have  not  perhaps  given  false  judg- 
ment, they  have  permitted  judicial  machinery  to  beem 
ployed  to  prevent  the  progress  off  the  wheels  of  justice. 

Long  ago  Cardinal  Newman  said  that  intellectual 
education  cannot  be  expected  to  concern  morality.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  morality;  that  is  dependent  on 
character.  The  great  English  cardinal  said  that  he 
would  as  soon  attempt  to  hold  vessels  at  anchor  with 
strands  of  silk,  or  quarry  blocks  of  granite  with  razor 
blades,  as  expect  intellectual  qualities  to  restrain 
human  passions  or  hew  out  true  success  in  the  moral 
difficulties  of  human  life. 

Success  in  life  is  of  course  the  great  ideal  that  the 
young  man  about  to  leave  college  looks  forward  to. 
What  constitutes  success  in  life,  however,  has  been 
the  problem  of  all  the  generations  since  the  beginning. 
The  answer  has  been  different  in  nearly  every  gener- 
ation, and  only  a few  men  seem  to  have  found  the 
answer  to  the  problem,  and  they  evidently  were  not 
looking  for  what  was  called  success  in  life  in  their 
generation  and  simply  doing  the  work  that  came  to 
hand  as  well  as  they  could. 

Success  in  life  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  happi- 
ness, but  the  famous  expression  of  our  greatest  liter- 
ary man  in  America,  Hawthorne,  with  regard  to  this, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  He  and  Franklin  Pierce  had 
been  classmates  with  Longfellow,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, at  Bowdoin  College.  The  friendship  then  begun 
grew  more  and  more  close  in  later  life,  and  they  fre- 
quently spent  much  time  together.  Finally  there  came 
a day  when  the  announcement  was  brought  to  Pierce 
that  he  was  the  nominee  for  President" on  a ticket  that 
practically  assured  his  election.  Hawthorne  was  with 
him  when  the  news  was  brought,  and  his  congratula- 
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tions  were  of  course  as  cordial  and  as  hearty  as  might 
have  been  anticipated. 

And  yet  there  was  an  afterthought.  Franklin  Pierce 
was  a Democrat  and  times  were  stormy  ; the  war 
cloud  that  was  to  break  over  the  country  before 
very  long  was  hanging  threateningly  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  man  who  would  be  President  would  surely 
have  difficulties  of  many  kinds  to  face,  and  would  be 
unpopular,  especially  in  New  England,  if  he  were  not 
to  break  with  the  party  that  elected  him.  Besides, 
the  intimate  relations  between  Hawthorne  and  Pierce, 
which  had  been  a source  of  so  much  happiness  for  each 
of  them,  were  evidently  about  to  be  severed  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  times  already  in  sight  for  the  coming 
president.  What  Hawthorne  said  was:  “Isn't  it  too 
bad,  Frank,  that  we  can’t  have  one  life  for  happiness 
and  another  for  success.” 

Pierce  and  Hawthorne  are  both  gone,  and  now,  a 
half  a century  after  the  event,  we  weigh  both  men  in 
the  balance,  and  while  his  contemporaries  might  per- 
haps have  envied  Pierce  much  more  than  they  did 
Hawthorne,  we  wonder  whether  the  man  whose 
life  was  passed  in  fecund  obscurity  was  not  doing 
more  for  his  fellow  countrymen  than  the  distinguished 
politician,  the  man  of  compromises  and  political  half 
measures , who  was  looking  for  hearty  approbation 
and  success  with  his  fellows  rather  than  the  fulfilment 
of  great  principles. 

A member  of  your  own  class  has  this  afternoon  treat- 
ed very  well  the  subject  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  the 
dangers  it  may  engender.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
thing  about  it,  certainly  the  most  serious  feature  that  I 
have  found  myself  in  association  with  scientists,  is 
a tendency  to  think  that  their  latest  discoveries  are 
the  very  newest  things  on  earth  and  must  surely 
explain  many  other  difficulties  and  solve  many  pro- 
blems that  have  hitherto  been  bothering  mankind. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  the  while  warning 
you  that  the  so-called  very  latest  scientific  truth  may 
be  the  very  newest  falsity.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
more  sensationally  a scientific  discovery  is  heralded, 
the  more  surely  is  it  eventually  found  to  be  without 
anything  like  the  significance  it  was  originally  pro- 
claimed to  have. 

When  the  class  of  ’84  graduated  20  years  ago,  the 
air  of  the  world  was  much  fuller  of  Darwinism  and 


Spencer’s  theory  of  evolution  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  settling  down  now  into  their  proper 
places,  and  are  evidently  not  going  to  prove  very 
helpful  in  the  solution  of  the  old  riddles  of  the 
significance  of  man’s  life  and  being,  and  are  probably 
going  to  occupy  only  very  minor  prominences,  if  really 
even  prominences,  in  the  progress  of  the  race  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge. 

Perhaps  I cannot  say  anything  that  may  prove  more 
suggestive  than  to  insist  on  the  very  different  view  with 
regard  to  many  scientific  truths  that  is  held  at  the 
present  time  as  compared  with  the  impressions  which 
abounded  back  in  the  early  80’s.  Herbert  Spencer 
was  then  at  the  summit  of  his  influence.  Many  a 
young  man,  taken  by  the  apparent  theoretic  complete- 
ness of  the  system  of  philosophy  of  which  he  was  an 
exponent,  entered  upon  a period  of  fashionable  agnos- 
ticism, of  the  declaration  that  we  knew  nothing  and 
could  know  nothing  about  any  other  life  than  this, 
and  that  therefore  the  regulation  of  the  actions  of 
this  with  an  eye  single  to  principles  of  other  worlds 
was  a quixotic  waste  of  opportunities  for  finding 
happiness  in  this  world.  It  is  almost  hard  to  believe 
now  how  fashionable  was  agnosticism  in  those  with 
any  tincture  of  science  a score^of  years  ago,  in  the  light 
of  the  present  position  occupied  by  men  of  science. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  dead  and  is  entombed  within  his 
autobiography.  If,  after  reading  that,  anyoue  can 
still  think  that  this  narrow-minded,  supercilious,  mar- 
velously egoistic  prig,  a bigot  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word  worse  than  any  devotee  ; this  utterly  unsympa- 
thetic man  could  possibly  have  been  a great  philosopher 
or  the  founder  of  a great  philosophic  system,  then  in- 
deed will  the  great  mystery  of  humanity  and  its  gulli- 
bility be  once  more  exemplified.  The  change  that  had 
come  in  Herbert  Spencer  himself  can  be  best  understood 
by  a quotation  from  one  of  his  earliest  works  and  then  a 
quotation  from  the  last  book  that  came  from  him  be- 
fore his  death.  At  thirty-five  Spencer  said  to  his 
disciples  : “ The  agnostic  must  remember  that,  while 

he  is  a child  of  the  past,  he  is  a parent  of  the  future, 
and  that  his  thoughts  are  as  children  born  to  him 
which  he  may  not  carelessly  let  die.  He,  like  every 
other  man,  may  properly  consider  himself  as  one  of 
the  myriad  agencies  through  whom  works  the  Un- 
known Cause  ; and  when  the  Unknown  Cause  produces 
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in  him  a certain  belief,  he  is  thereby  authorized  to 
profess  and  act  out  that  belief.” 

Later  he  added  : 

“ Not  as  adventitious,  therefore,  ■will  the  wise  man 
regard  the  faith  which  is  in  him.  The  highest  truth 
he  sees  he  will  fearlessly  utter.” 

When  he  had  lived  for  forty  years  more  and  had 
seen  the  hardships  of  life,  he  said  : 

“ Sympathy  commands  silence  toward  all  who, 
suffering  under  the  ills  of  life,  derive  comfort  from 
their  creed  ; while  it  forbids  the  dropping  of  hints 
that  may  shake  their  faiths,  it  suggests  the  evasion 
of  questions  which  cannot  be  discussed  without  un- 
settling their  hope And  there  are  many  who 

stagger  under  the  exhausting  burden  of  daily  duties, 
fulfilled  without  thanks  and  without  sympathy,  who 
are  enabled  to  bear  their  ills  from  the  conviction  that 
after  this  life  will  come  a life  free  from  pains  and 
weariness.  Nothing  but  evil  can  follow  a change  in 
the  creed  of  such  ; and,  unless  cruelly  thoughtless, 
the  agnostic  will  carefully  shun  discussion  of  religious 
subjects  with  them.” 

This  is  the  difference  between  the  man  with  a ready- 
made system  of  thought  and  the  same  man  who  has 
lived  and  seen  what  there  is  in  life  and  who  is  ready 
to  confess  the  inadequacy  of  any  thoughts  of  his  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  it  all,  and  who  has  learned  the 
precious.lcsson  that  contentment  with  their  lot  is  a far 
better  state  of  mind  for  the  majority  of  men  than  any 
bumptious  intellectual  satisfaction. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  one  way  iu  which  au  older  man 
can  be  helpful  to  young  men  who  are  starting  ou  the 
more  serious  business  of  life,  by  insisting  with  them 
that  they  shall  uot  consider  that  just  because  they  are 
seeing  things  for  the  first  time  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  things  have  ever  been  seen.  That  seems  such  a 
truism  that  it  raises  a laugh,  and  yet  that  is  the  main 
fault  to  be  found  with  this  generation  and  its  method 
of  looking  at  the  problems  which  it  faces;  for  people 
seem  to  consider  that  somehow  these  problems  never 
came  before  mankind  before.  Not  long  since  someone 
complained  to  a large  manufacturer  of  toys  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  variety  in  the  toys  ; that  every  year 
at  Christmas  time  one  saw  a new  stock  of  the  old  toys, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  a change  ; and  the  toymaker, 
who  was  a very  wise  man  iu  his  generation,  said  : 


“Why  need  we  make  new  toys  so  long  as  there  are 
new  babies  every  year  for  the  old  toys?  ” And  so 
there  are  new  babes  in  this  world  right  along  for  the 
old  problems  which  always  seem  so  new.  The  last 
first  tooth  is  perhaps  the  newest  thing  on  earth,  and 
yet  it  is  the  oldest  story  that  humanity  has  had  to  tell. 

Do  not  think  for  a moment  that  humanity  in  our 
time  taught  that  the  problems  you  will  have  to  face 
are  essentially  different  from  those  which  human 
beings  have  faced  in  every  generation  of  the  world’s 
history.  Do  not  even  consider  that  men  have  improved 
much.  My  dearest  old  teacher,  Virchow,  the  great 
pathologist,  and  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  his 
time,  used  to  say  : “ There  may  be  traces  of  evolution 
in  man,  but  in  all  that  I have  ever  been  able  to  find 
from  careful  investigation  of  the  5,000  years  or  more 
of  man’s  history  that  we  know,  I have  found  no  trace 
of  physical  or  mental  or  moral  evolution.”  Virchow 
was  not  a Darwinian,  and  people  said  he  was  reaction- 
ary because  he  was  not.  They  even  said  that  the 
reason  why  he  would  uot  admit  any  truth  in  Darwin- 
ism was  that  Darwin  was  an  Englishman  and  he  was 
a German,  and  for  him  there  could  not  come  any  good 
out  of  England.  But  now  the  biological  magazines 
are  filled  with  articles  on  the  passing  of  Darwinism, 
and  we  are  thankful  to  Virchow  for  having  stood  out 
as  a conservative  critic  and  opponent  that  kept  biolo- 
gists from  w'astiug  more  time  on  a passing  theory  that 
was  destined  to  ultimate  rejection  and  which  has 
delayed  advauce  in  biological  science  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Do  not,  I beg  of  you,  think  that  all  our  American 
institutions  are  perfect.  We  are  a great  Republic  and 
we  have  made  some  wonderful  advances,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  very  material,  and  we  have  until  very 
recent  times  failed  entirely  to  develop  the  higher 
artistic  qualities  of  our  population.  Our  cities  have 
been  the  newest  collections  of  ugly  houses,  succeeding 
one  another  with  the  dreariest  sense  and  without  any- 
thing to  relieve  the  monotony. 

I have  a friend  who  went  down  to  Havana  some 
years  ago,  and  who  was  delighted  with  the  quaint 
old  Spanish  town.  There  wras  an  individuality  about 
it  very  different  from  anything  he  had  seen  in  our 
American  cities.  It  was  liome-like — a place  to  live 
in,  not  merely  a place  in  which  to  make  money.  When 
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you  came  around  the  corner  you  could  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  vista  would  not  be  just  the  same  as  it 
had  been  around  the  preceding  corner,  and  there  was 
a picturesque  quality  that  constantly  kept  up  the 
interest. 

After  his  visit  to  Havana  he  went  to  the  mainland, 
only  a couple  hundred  miles  away,  and  the  first  town 
that  he  struck  he  said  reminded  him  of  Hoboken, 
and  each  of  the  towns  on  the  way  north  seemed  to  be 
more  like  Hoboken,  until  at  last  he  came  to  the  im- 
mortal Hoboken  itself;  and  he  lives  iu  dread  of  going 
back  to  Havana,  since  the  Americans  have  taken  pos- 
session, only  to  find  that  it  too  is  growing  like 
Hoboken ; for  the  American  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
idea  seems  to  be  to  make  all  our  towns  as  much  as 
possible  like  Hoboken.  Of  course,  for  Hoboken  you 
can  supply  Schenectady  or  Kalamazoo,  or  any  other 
of  the  American  towns  that  have  the  deadly  same- 
ness of  our  too  straight-laced  American  municipal 
ways. 

The  precious  word  duty  may  come  to  mean  very 
much  at  some  future  time,  and  then  the  tradition  of 
early  training  may  indeed  prove  helpful  if  its  ideals 
have  not  been  extinguished.  It  is  not  so  long  since  a 
Jesuit  boy  found  himself  the  president  of  a South 
American  Republic  in  which  revolutions  and  extortion 
and  murder  had  almost  been  the  order  of  the  day 
for  many  years.  He  succeeded  in  restoring  order 
and  in  giving  his  country  a peaceful  government  for 
one  term,  and  then  was  entering  upon  his  second  term 
when  his  political  opponents  resolved  to  put  him  out 
of  the  way.  His  name  was  Garcia  Moreno.  When 
his  would-be  assassins  found  him,  he  was  coming  out 
of  church  on  a week  day  morning.  He  was  shot  at 
the  church  gate,  and  his  last  words  may  well  prove  a 
beacon  light  for  others  iu  times  of  trial  and  tempta- 
tion. “ Dios  no  muere  ! ” he  said,  “ Dios  no  muere  ! ” — 
“ God  doesn’t  die  ! God  doesn’t  die  1 ” 

With  that  I may  conclude  what  I have  to  say,  and 
welcome  you  among  the  alumni  of  old  St.  John’s, 
who  will  be  glad  of  this  addition  to  their  ranks,  in 
the  larger  purpose  that  is  opening  up  for  our  Alma 
Mater,  the  energy  for  which  must  come  from  the  union 
among  her  graduates,  if  she  is  to  take  that  place  in 
the  educational  influence  upon  our  great  metropolis 
that  she  should  hold. 


The  New  University. 

When,  after  the  award  of  degrees  and  medals, 
Father  Collins  arose  and  announced  that  Ford- 
ham  was  soon  to  become  a University,  his 
statement  was  greeted  with  a veritable  tumult 
of  applause.  In  the  breast  of  every  loyal-heart- 
ed friend  of  the  dear  old  College  this  announce- 
ment awakened  a thrill  of  proud  joy.  The 
trustees,  having  fully  decided  to  open  law  and 
medical  schools,  had  appointed  committees, 
composed  of  eminent  lawyers  and  doctors,  to 
select  deans  and  lecturers  for  the  new  schools. 
When  this  work  is  completed,  a prospectus  and 
circular  containing  full  information  of  the 
schools,  the  various  courses  of  lectures,  tuition 
fees,  etc.,  will  be  issued  for  distribution.  Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  Mooney,  ’67,  who  presided  at 
the  Commencement  exercises  and  closed  them 
with  a few  happy  remarks,  declared  that  these 
committees  were  formed  of  representative  Ford- 
hamites,  who  would  undoubtedly  choose  officers 
for  the  legal  and  medical  schools  of  true  worth 
and  marked  ability. 

The  Public  Drill. 

Before  a gathering  that  taxed  the  capacity 
of  both  stands  and  overflowed  and  surrounded 
the  upper  campus,  the  exhibition  drill  of  the 
cadet  corps  of  1904  took  place  on  Sunday, 
June  12th.  A glorious  day  helped  the  men  to 
go  into  the  fray — for  fray  it  undoubtedly  was — 
with  eagerness.  The  hard  grind  to  which  the 
military  department  was  subjected  during  the 
year  had  put  the  cadets  on  their  mettle,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  prove  that  all  the  inces- 
sant drilling  had  not  gone  for  nought.  At  least 
that  was  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
of  the  scribe.  He  had  found  fault  with  some 
details  of  last  year's  display,  and  was  quite  will- 
ing to  undo  any  harshness  on  his  part,  if  only 
this  year’s  corps  would  give  him  opportunity. 
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And  they  did.  Captain  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A., 
and  his  able  assistant,  Cadet  Major  Daly,  had 
worked  wonders  with  the  men.  The  benefit 
of  the  “ setting-up  ” exercises  was  plainly  in 
evidence.  When  each  company  had  come  into 
line  for  guard  mounting,  and  some  two  hundred 
soldierly  cadets,  with  eyes  to  the  front  and 
heads  erect,  went  through  the  various  man- 
oeuvres as  one  man,  it  must  have  recalled  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  could  remember,  the  days 
when  Lieutenant  Edwards  had  brought  our 
cadet  battalion  to  such  a state  of  perfection,  and 
caused  them  to  hope  that  that  excellence  might 
again  be  witnessed  in  the  future. 

If  the  public  drill  had  one  fault,  it  was  its 
tedious  length.  Many  spectators  also  thought 
that  the  Third  Division  battalion  might  have 
been  allowed  to  drill  during  the  middle  of  the 
programme  instead  of  at  the  end.  When  the 
guard  mounting,  which  was  done  with  the  ease 
of  practised  soldiers,  was  finished,  Major  Daly 
turned  the  command  over  to  Captain  William 
O’Brien,  under  whose  able  guidance  the  four 
companies  turned  and  marched  in  line  of  com- 
panies with  admirable  skill.  The  only  defect 


to  be  observed  in  the  battalion  drill  was  that 
Company  B failed  to  keep  its  distance  in 
turning.  Captain  Clark’s  company,  however, 
subsequently  proved  its  true  merit  in  the  com- 
petitive inspection  drill  by  winning  the  colors. 

The  escort  to  colors  next  followed.  Com- 
pany A,  escorted  by  the  military  band  in 
silence,  marched  to  the  Manor  Building  and 
returned  with  the  colors,  while  the  band  played 
“ The  Star  Spangled  Banner.”  Hats  were 
doffed  by  the  spectators  as  the  colors  passed. 
The  ceremony  was  indeed  an  inspiring  one. 
Extended  Order  Drill  and  Battalion  Parade 
were  the  final  manoeuvres  of  the  day,  after  which 
the  small  boys’  battalion  marched  and  drilled 
and  went  through  “ guard  mounting  ” with 
almost  as  much  soldierly  precision  as  their  older 
brethren.  The  entire  drill  was  a success,  and 
words  of  praise  were  to  be  heard  after  it  from 
all  sources.  Among  other  distinguished  vis- 
itors present  werejnoted  General  McMahon,  ’55  ; 
Colonel  Knox,  U.  S.  A.  ; Judge  Patterson  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  ; 
Ex-Commissioner  Keller  ; Major  Thruston 
Greene,  U.  S.  A.  ; Captain  Walker,  U.  S.  A. 
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On  fearing  a 3unc 

Hail  to  thee,,  month  of  red  roses, 

When  river,  meadow  and sh 
Sing  to  the  Heart  of  the  Saviour 
Luries  the  poets  may  vie. 

Far  in  the  regions  of  sunlight, 
Songsters  warble  their  lays, 

Singing  the  siveetness  of  Jesus, 
Filling  the  air  with  His  praise. 

(T)own  in  the  green  velvet  meadow 
The  streamlets  murmuring  flow , 
While  children  gather  up  wild  flowers 
And  sing  with  their  hearts  all  aglow. 

Sweeter  than  voices  of  nature, 

And  sweeter  than  songs  of  the  birds, 
Thrilling  the  soul  with  its  music 
JJore  than  the  children’s  fond  words, 

Echoes  the  hymn  of  the  students, 
Talcing  its  heavenly  flight, 

JJusic  surpassing  all  music, 

Filling  the  heart  with  delight. 

Verily,  students,  this  morning, 

Your  singing  to  Jesus  on  high, 
Captured  the  heart  of  all  beauty 
Which  drew  our  Lord  from  the  shy. 

H.,  ’Oh 
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Tor  an  American  epic. 


CAN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FURNISH  A THEME  OR  A HERO? 


EPIC  poetry  considered  as  the  most  digni- 
fied and  consummate  prodcut  of  the 
poetic  art  has  always  had  a close  affin- 
ity to  history.  From  the  earliest  times,  when 
the  muse  of  history  was  just  beginning  to  spin 
the  first  threads  of  her  fabric,  the  epic  muse  took 
up  these  first  threads,  and,  by  her  own  peculiar 
prerogative,  wove  into  them  the  charm  and 
glamor  of  her  poetic  creation.  However  far 
back  we  may  peer  into  the  ages  of  remote  an- 
tiquity— the  time  when  Confucius  was  inditing 
the  inspired  verses  of  the  Shi-King,  and  Pentaur, 
the  poet-laureate  of  the  great  Rameses,  was 
celebrating  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  mighty  one 
of  this  earth,  and  when  in  the  tradition  of  an- 
cient Iran,  the  great  Firdusi  was  composing 
his  wonderful  Shah-Nameh,  and  in  ancient 
Greece  old  Homer  was  singing  the  heroic 
measures  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — we  find 
that  the  theme  of  their  songs  had  its  fountain 
source  in  history.  Later  on,  the  bards,  the 
jongleurs,  and  the  Germanic  “ scops  ” contin- 
ued the  work  of  the  remote  past.  They  too 
sang  in  the  language  of  passion  and  lively 
imagination,  and  their  theme  was  ever  the  great 
achievements  of  the  great,  the  history  of  the 
powerful  of  this  earth.  Whether  that  history 
was  real  or  legendary,  is  of  little  account  ; at 
all  events,  the  epic  material  had  its  original 
foundation  in  the  history  of  the  land  where  the 
epic  was  written.  So  the  epic  poet  of  to-day, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors, 
need  but  open  the  volumes  of  history  and  glance 


along  the  annals  of  men  to  those  epochs  dis- 
tinguished for  illustrious  and  glorious  events  ; 
there  select  one  suited  to  his  purpose,  and 
weave  about  it  the  drapery  of  a hero  as  he  sees 
him  in  the  mind  of  his  creative  genius. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  is  to  guide  a 
writer  in  the  selection  of  an  era  ; what  theme 
and  what  hero  of  an  era  is  suitable  for  an  epic  ? 
More  particularly  in  our  present  case  of  inquiry, 
can  American  history  furnish  such  a theme  and 
such  a hero?  To  determine  this,  it  must  first 
be  defined  what  an  epic  is,  and  then,  having 
establishedjthe  epic  norm,  to  compare  American 
history  with  it. 

What  is  an  epic  ? The  great  Italian  scholar 
Pio  Rajna  defines  it  as  a “poetic  narration  of 
memorable  things.”  This  definition,  however, 
seems  manifestly  deficient.  Its  scope  is  too 
wide.  There  are  many  poetic  narrations  of 
memorable  things  which  are  not  epics  : they 
are  merely  history  poetized.  Other  great 
authorities  agree  in  defining  it  as  a discourse 
invented  by  art,  disguised  under  the  allegory 
of  some  important  action  which  is  related  in 
verse.  This  seems  to  be  very  plausible,  but 
still,  it  seems,  there  is  an  essential  element 
lacking,  which  the  grand  epics  of  antiquity, 
which,  be  it  remembered,  were  not  written 
according  to  a standard,  but  are  the  standard  in 
themselves,  exhibit  so  prominently,  viz.,  the 
epic  treatment.  By  adding  this  element  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  foregoing  definitions,  we  may 
arrive  at  some  such  description  as  this  : an  epic 
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is  a story  of  great  events,  related  by  a poet  to 
excite  admiration  and  inspire  the  love  of  virtue 
by  depicting  the  action  of  a hero  favored  by 
heaven,  who  accomplishes  a great  design  by 
triumphing  over  all  obstacles.  This  definition, 
though  very  complex,  may  at  least  claim  justi- 
fication, on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  omit 
the  most  important  characteristic  of  an  epic — 
the  place  of  the  hero,  and  the  attendant  action. 
These  are  the  two  essential  considerations  in 
determining  an  epic,  the  theme  and  the  hero. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  theme,  as  consisting 
of  the  action  and  the  purpose  or  moral.  The 
action,  which  is  used  here  in  its  dramatic  sense, 
must  be  great,  marvelous.  In  its  unity  it  stands 
in  direct  contrast  to  history.  It  does  not  re- 
count a series  of  individual  events,  though 
they  may  have  some  connection,  as  the  event- 
ful career  of  a great  man.  The  life  of  man  as 
such  is  full  of  inequalities.  He  is  constantly 
changing  his  designs  either  through  the  incon- 
stancy of  his  passions,  or  through  the  unex- 
pected accidents  of  life  itself.  If  the  epic  poet 
were  to  describe  such  a character,  he  would 
draw  merely  a fanciful  picture  of  conflicting 
passions  or  adverse  fortunes.  This  would  be 
mere  story  ; and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
the  action  of  the  epic  should  not  effect  the  por- 
trayal of  a hero,  to  be  used  as  a pattern,  but 
rather  recites  his  great  achievements  as  exhib- 
ited to  excite  our  admiration  and  to  urge  our 
imitation.  Thus  the  hero  must  be  the  pivotal 
point,  as  it  were,  of  the  action.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet,  Non  licet  canere  Achillem  sed 
Achillem  agentem. 

The  action  must  be  marvelous  ; it  must  trans- 
port us  to  a realm  of  superhuman  effort  and 
accomplishment,  however,  within  the  bounds 
of  probability.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make 
horses  speak  or  tripods  walk,  but  the  deeds  must 
be  great,  exceeding  the  ordinary  ability  of  mor- 
tals ; otherwise,  it  will  fail  to  excite  our  won- 
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der  and  admiration  and  to  inspire  us  to  a love 
of  virtue.  Here  occurs  a thought  vigorously 
contested  by  critics.  Is  divine  machinery,  as 
the  directive  force  of  superhuman  effort,  essen- 
tial to  an  ideal  epic?  The  situation  is  this. 
The  great,  the  marvelous,  the  superhuman  is 
to  be  exhibited  by  human  agency.  Of  course, 
we  now  speak  of  a real  epic  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a purely  literary  epic,  e.  g.,  Paradise 
Lost,  in  which  forces  of  a different  nature 
come  into  play.  How  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 
If  we  attribute  to  the  hero  intrinsic  divine 
qualities,  he  is  no  longer  of  this  earth.  We 
have  deified  him,  and  our  purpose  is  frustrated. 
Still,  he  must  have  these  superhuman  qualities, 
else  the  glamor  of  the  extraordinary,  the  pre- 
ternatural, the  admirable,  so  essential  to  the 
epic,  is  lost.  For  as  in  the  case  of  the  keystone 
of  an  arch,  if  we  remove  that,  the  epic  structure 
falls.  Man  as  man,  along  the  lines  of  human 
effort,  the  deeds  of  men,  but  the  deeds  of  men 
that  are  too  high  to  be  accomplished  solely  by 
human  industry,  is  the  epic  theme.  Now,  if  we 
exclude  this  machinery,  we  destroy  a necessary 
element,  the  divine,  which  uses  human  instru- 
ments to  accomplish  his  providence,  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  mighty 
deeds  of  the  great.  There  is  no  need  of  the 
iron  book  of  destiny  of  the  ancients,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  bring  a Minerva  upon  the  field  in 
the  assumed  form  of  the  human  Mentor,  as  in 
Telemachus  ; but  we  must  feel  ourselves  above 
the  natural  world  of  sensuous  and  mean  pur- 
suits. Our  emotional  nature  must  be  appealed 
to  by  presenting  what  is  sublime  ; we  should 
feel  the  hand  of  the  Most  High,  though  we  see 
it  not.  This  is  the  epic  secret,  this  the  epic 
charm. 

The  theme  must  be  great.  It  must  be  felt 
to  stir  the  divinity  within,  else  its  merit  is  in- 
operative and  dead.  It  must  delight  in  times 
of  high  achievement,  and  of  enthusiastic  feel- 
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ing,  in  strong  contrasts  of  character  and  scene. 
The  deeds  must  not  merely  be  res  factce 
but  res  gestce.  This  we  find  well  exemplified 
in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  poet 
bids  the  muse  sing  the  wrath  of  Achilles. 
“Sing,  goddess,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  son  of 
Peleus,  deadly,  which  brought  to  the  Achmans 
countless  woes  and  sent  forth  to  Hades  many 
valiant  souls  of  heroes,  and  gave  themselves  a 
prey  to  all  dogs  and  birds — and  the  counsel  of 
Zeus  was  working  its  accomplishment,  from 
that  very  time  when  first  parted  and  quarreled 
those  twain,  Atreides,  king  of  men,  and  glorious 
Achilles. ” This  is  a typical  representation  of 
a true  epic  theme — grand  and  sublime  action, 
in  which  heroic  characters  enact  their  parts 
virtuously,  and  in  which  there  are  great  opposi- 
tional forces.  Another  instance,  the  Odyssey. 
A wise  king  returns  from  a foreign  war,  wherein 
he  gave  proofs  of  his  valor.  Tempests  stop 
him;  he  is  cast  on  divers  shores  ; he  learns  the 
manners  of  nations.  Then  come  his  infinite 
misfortunes.  Knowing  the  many  disorders 
that  his  absence  occasions,  he  surmounts  all 
obstacles,  despises  all  the  pleasures  of  life, 
and  is  unmoved  by  immortality  itself.  Here 
is  an  eminent  example  of  the  epic  moral.  Pure 
virtue  as  arrayed  against  the  greatest  opposi- 
tional forces  of  temptation  and  destruction, 
even  under  the  cloak  of  immortality.  Here  is 
well  represented  the  epic  lesson — not  to  suffer 
one’s  self  to  be  led  away  by  the  seeming  charms 
of  an  idle  life  to  which  the  Sirens  invite  men  ; 
not  to  suffer  one's  self  to  be  sensualized  by 
pleasures,  like  the  victims  of  Circe. 

These  all  are  the  essential  attributes  of  an 
epic  theme,  such  as  the  poet’s  creation  cannot 
produce,  but  must  be  inherent  in  the  theme 
itself. 

As  for  the  hero,  he  must  perform  deeds  truly 
heroic.  He  must  be  a man  eminently  good, 
undergoing  perhaps  ample  changes  from  a 


prosperous  to  an  adverse  fortune,  but  never 
violating  the  integrity  which  he  unconsciously 
possesses.  His  character  need  not  necessarily 
be  blameless  ; he  may  even  commit  crimes,  but, 
like  Antigone,  he  must  only  commit  sinless 
crimes.  He  may  err,  but  it  must  be  for  a noble 
purpose,  in  which  the  mistake  is  lost  in  contem- 
plation of  the  grand  motive.  As  the  leader  of 
a forlorn  hope,  he  must  bear  suffering  with 
unflinching  fortitude,  and  thus  achieve  a moral 
victory.  He  need  not  be  perfect.  Achilles’ 
manliness  and  integrity  is  happily  blended  with 
his  ebulliency,  his  haughty  self-righteousness, 
his  dogged  but  not  quite  tearless  resignation. 
But  he  must  be  virtuous.  Blair  says  : “ The 
end  which  it  (the  epic)  proposes  is  to  extend  our 
ideas  of  human  perfection  ; or,  in  other  words, 
to  excite  admiration.  Now,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  proper  representations  of  he- 
roic deeds  and  virtuous  characters.  For  high 
virtue  is  the  object  which  all  mankind  are 
formed  to  admire  ; and,  therefore,  epic  poems 
are,  and  must  be,  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
virtue.  Valor,  truth,  justice,  fidelity,  friendship, 
piety,  magnanimity,  are  the  objects ” 

These  are  the  qualities  of  an  epic  theme  and 
an  epic  hero  as  the  ancients  intended  them. 
They  form  the  pure  and  grand  epic.  To  some 
it  may  seem  impertinent  to  subject  the  modern 
epic  to  such  antiquated  rules  of  a standard  par 
excellence.  Yet  it  must  be  born  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  for  us  to  establish  a standard — that  has 
been  done  centuries  ago  ; and  every  modifica- 
tion of  later  times  must  be  considered  in  some 
way  or  other  a degeneration.  Pope  strikes  the 
very  keynote  of  this  fact  : 

“ The  rules  of  old,  discovered,  not  devised. 

Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodized.” 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  American  history,  and 
see  whether  we  can  find  an  era  of  high  achieve- 
ment, of  great  and  edifying  effort,  a period  in 
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which  a hero  eminent  and  virtuous  as  we  have 
described,  threads  his  way  through  a maze  of 
obstacles,  and  triumphs  superbly,  gloriously, 
superhumanly.  If  such  an  era  can  be  found,  let 
us  compare  it  with  the  norm  we  have  estab- 
lished, advocating  not  a strict  adherence  to  that 
norm,  but  merely  a proper,  conservative  re- 
spect. For  the  sake  of  convenience  (however 
awkward  the  division)  our  history  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  epochs — the  epochs  of  peace,  the 
epochs  of  war,  the  epochs  of  exploration. 

Times  of  peace  are  unsuitable  for  the  epic. 
The  well-ordered  government,  the  quiet,  moral, 
intelligent  community,  where  happiness  and 
peace  flourish  under  the  shadow  of  just  law, 
where  one  happy  neighborhood  represents  an- 
other, offer  nothing  to  the  epic  muse.  As  has 
been  shown,  she  delights  in  times  of  high 
achievement,  in  strong  contrasts  of  station, 
character,  and  scene  ; in  the  dark,  the  bright, 
the  marvelous. 

Wars  ? Our  modern  wars  can  furnish  but 
barren  material  for  epic  treatment.  For  when- 
ever war,  or,  in  fact,  whatever  is  national,  by 
the  fact  of  it  being  comparatively  recent,  passes 
into  the  historical  of  dated  fact,  it  is  unsuited 
for  epic  purposes.  When  we  leave  the  men  of 
doughty  deeds  and  chivalrous  exploits  and 
come  to  civilized  men  of  action,  whose  life  is 
stripped  of  all  wonder,  we  have  left  the  region 
of  the  heroic  and  are  in  that  of  the  prosaical. 
Our  heroes  of  war  are  too  practical  ; they  find  no 
place  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination.  The  phys- 
ical science  which  prompts  their  movements 
subordinates  the  poetical  and  the  spiritual, 
and  takes  from  them  that  halo  of  wonder  which 
might  otherwise  surround  them.  They  maybe 
virtuous  ; they  may  possess  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a hero,  but  their  sphere  of  activity 
is  too  prosaic.  They  cannot  excite  the  essen- 
tial admiration  and  wonder,  and  if  we  leave  the 
world  of  wonder,  the  epic  stamina  is  lost.  We 


might  have  a poetic  historical  narrative,  but 
we  can  have  no  epic.  What  theme  could  our 
wars  afford  ? Perhaps  it  may  be  patriotism, 
and  the  love  of  liberty  and  one’s  country. 
These  motives  are  truly  grand,  but  what  sup- 
ports them  ? Nothing  but  the  conflict  with  a 
deadly  foe  that  wreaks  havoc  ignobly  and 
shamefully.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  epic. 
There  the  mighty  oppose  the  mighty  with  no- 
ble purpose,  honestly,  courageously,  virtuously . 
In  the  one  we  hear  the  musical  clashing  of 
shields,  the  rolling  of  richly  adorned  chariots, 
or  the  neighing  of  anxious  steeds  ; in  the  other 
the  dull,  discordant  peal  of  cannon.  In  the 
one  we  see  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  high  en- 
terprise, the  crested  helmets,  the  grieved  war- 
riors ; in  the  other  nothing  but  the  broken  ranks 
of  tattered  armies.  These  motives  tend  to 
shock  our  emotional  nature  rather  than  refine 
and  elevate  it.  The  epic  writer  can  find  no 
theme  here. 

There  yet  remains  the  third  division — the 
epoch  of  exploration.  Here  may  be  found  a 
truly  epic  vein — not  that  of  the  grand  epic,  for 
the  grand  epic  is  a relic  of  the  past  (the  line 
of  Homer  and  Firdusi  is  extinct),  but  of  an 
epic  of  a more  modest  character — the  epic  of 
romance.  This  is  the  poetic  legacy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  whole  detail  of  life 
is  portrayed  as  a bright  pageant,  exhibiting  the 
pride,  pomp  and  grandeur  of  glorious  war, 
when  heroes 

“ — carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 

And  drank  the  red  wine  thro’  the  helmet  barred.” 
There  the  epic  muse  finds  fit  subject  for  her 
heroic  measures.  There  she  may  revel  in  those 
barbarous,  half-civilized  times,  when  every 
feudal  principality  breathed  defiance  to  the 
world  without ; when  hate  and  revenge  laid  their 
hand  on  the  dagger  ; when  might  was  right ; 
when  princes  and  barons  were  mischievous. 
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Then,  we  are  told,  “the  current  of  true  love 
scarcely  ever  ran  smooth  ” ; then  towers  and 
dungeons,  feats  of  valor,  feuds,  and  hair-breath 
escapes  were  daily  occurrences.  Then  true  ex- 
amples of  virtuous  heroism  shine  resplendently 
in  contrast  to  the  surrounding  darkness  ; then 
■the  drawbridge,  the  fosse,  the  moat,  the  castle, 
all  speak  pre-eminently  of  danger  without  and 
of  courage  within.  As  a rule,  our  history,  even 
in  the  epoch  of  exploration,  is  too  much  as- 
sociated with  the  calmness  and  plainness  of  in- 
tellect rather  than  with  the  flurry  and  splendor 
of  the  imagination.  It  is  distinguished  rather 
for  a rigorous  adherence  to  principles  than  for 
the  variety  of  glorious  achievements.  The 
spirit  of  our  fathers  in  opposing  the  last 
hazards  resembles  the  stern  fearlessness  of 
Regulus  or  the  calm  resolution  of  Socrates, 
but  not  the  effervescence  of  a passionate  hero 
on  a field  of  glory.  Still,  in  this  particular 
period  of  exploration  there  is  a faint  parallel 
to  the  epic  of  Romance.  The  pioneers  and 
missionaries  of  the  North — Marquette,  La 
Salle,  Joliet  and  Joques — are  all  fit  heroes  for 
this  kind  of  epic.  Their  personality  fits  the 
ideal  epic  hero,  that  has  been  described.  Who 
can  doubt  that  beneath  the  priestly  gown  of 
Marquette  and  Joques  there  lay  concealed  a 
heart  truly  heroic  ? or  that  within  the  breasts 
of  La  Salle  and  Joilet  there  dwelt  souls  that 
would  not  disgrace  an  armored  knight?  Who 
can  doubt  that  they  were  like  the  Grecian 
heroes,  that  their  dangers  were  not  as  great  ? 
Even  their  object  in  view  is  far  superior.  In 
themselves  they  are  truly  epic.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances that  attend  their  career  are  not  very 
favorable  to  epic  development.  They  come 
from  a foreign  shore  ; they  meet  a bitter  foe  ; 


they  surmount  all  obstacles  in  the  attainment 
of  their  end  ; they  triumph  heroically  and  vir- 
tuously. With  great  perseverance  they  track 
their  way  through  the  pathless  woods,  facing 
the  awfulness  of  an  endless  solitude,  while  the 
primeval  forest  re-echoes  with  the  crackling  of 
the  fallen  giants  of  the  forest  yielding  before 
the  sturdy  stroke  of  their  industry.  Dangers 
they  faced  ; but  it  was  not  the  heroic  warfare 
of  chivalry.  It  was  the  force  of  civilization 
against  the  untutored  courage  of  the  savage. 
In  such  a theme,  if  our  hero  succeeds,  then  the 
forests  only  resound  with  the  indignant  yell  of 
the  dislodged  and  retiring  savage — an  action  of 
little  variety  for  epic  treatment  ; if  he  fail,  the 
hills  and  dales  reverberate  with  the  triumphant 
war-cry  of  the  savage  as  his  horrible  tortures 
are  inflicted,  or  the  earth  trembles  beneath  the 
fiendish  war-dances  of  exultation.  The  in- 
domitable fortitude  of  the  hero  under  such  con- 
ditions may  be  poetic  ; the  resignation,  the  con- 
stancy of  purpose,  the  willing  self-sacrifice  may 
even  be  epic  ; but  the  theme  as  a whole  is  not 
epic.  The  office  of  the  epic  is  to  please,  to 
elevate,  to  purify  the  passions  by  exhibiting 
the  noble  and  the  sublime  ; but  the  aforemen- 
tioned theme  needs  must  tend  toward  a con- 
trary effect.  Wherever  we  follow  the  footsteps 
of  our  explorers,  the  yell  of  the  redskin  is  con- 
tinually dinning  in  our  ears  ; it  is  discordant, 
and  forbids  us  to  enter  the  world  of  wonder 
to  which  our  hero  would  fain  transport  us. 
Yet,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  an  epic  idea,  discernible  in  the  adven- 
tures of  these  men,  but  it  is  very  faint,  and 
awaits  the  poet  of  high  ability  to  essay  its  de- 
velopment. 


A.  S.,  04. 
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^ear  following  year  the  Warrior  fains  descend 
Prom  dun  cloud-ramparts,  pteaOen’s  citadel, 

Whose  misty  banners  float  o’er  hill  and  dale, 
eAr\d  shroud  the  scene  of  elemental  War. 

But  9ain  the  unequal  strife ; the  conquering  sun 
Gftsoon  advances  from  the  realms  of  light, 
eAnd  scatters  With  his  golden  archery 
fphe  somber  chivalry  of  storm  ar\d  flood. 

(phen  in  the  pride  of  Victory  the  hills 
(Bather  the  sheeted  Waters  from  their  breasts 
lr\  myriad  streams,  Which  silver-thread  the  land, 
eAnd  imaging  the  smile  of  heaven  burst  forth 
In  murmurous  songs  to  ftim  that  set  them  free  : 
While  eOer  and  anor\  in  shady  glen 
©r  hillside  nooR  some  hidden,  spring  abides 
In  lone  captivity  ; and  When  the  heats 
©f  summer  burn,  Whispers  its  plaintive  tale 
fpo  Wondering  peasant-child,  and  tells  h®W  once 
It  played  With  laughing  comrades  ir\  the  clouds, 
Par,  far  from  earth,  or  frolicked  in  the  sheer\ 

©f  struggling  moonbeans  or\  the  coasts  of  night ; 
But  noW  it  sings  alone  the  Well=KnoWn  songs 
Of  other  days ! 


T-  A-  M.,  ’04. 
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VI.— THE  PINCHER  PINCHED. 


THE  Mere  Boy  had  been  trying  for  a half- 
hour  to  turn  the  conversation  his  way, 
but  without  success.  The  trouble  was 
that  nobody  took  him  seriously  except  the 
Original  Member,  and  his  recognition  took  the 
form  of  a violent  antipathy.  So  it  was  tha* 
again  and  again  he  tried  to  “ butt  in,”  but  with- 
out success.  They  had  been  gloating  over  the 
Georgetown  game,  and  during  a moment’s  lull 
he  broke  in  with  : — 

“Speaking of  the  Georgetown  game  reminds 
me  of  a trip — 

But  here  somebody  asked  for  a match,  and 
before  he  could  recover  himself  the  conversa- 
tion was  under  full  headway  again  and  his 
opportunity  was  gone.  The  talk  drifted  to  the 
new  graduate  schools,  and  again  he  thought  he 
saw  his  opportunity.  There  was  a pause,  and 
he  again  plunged  desperately  in.  . 

“ Speaking  of  the  medical  school,”  he  said, 
“ reminds  me  of  a trip — ” 

But  the  Solid  Man  was  merely  drawing 
breath  between  oracular  utterances,  and  when 
he  resumed  the  Mere  Boy  was  obliged  to  sub- 
side. But  he  was  game  and  kept  up  the  strug- 
gle, and  when  somebody  alluded  to  the  coming 
Commencement  he  again  sprang  at  the  throat 
of  opportunity. 

“ Speaking  of  Commencement  reminds 
me — ” he  began. 

But  he  was  again  overwhelmed,  and  would 
probably  have  been  lost  had  not  the  Medicine 
Man  been  moved  to  compassion  by  his  heroic 
efforts.  He  came  to  the  rescue. 


“ What  is  it  you  are  reminded  of  ? ” he  asked. 

The  Mere  Boy  was  elated.  Hitherto  he  had 
hardly  been  allowed  to  interject  a remark  in  the 
general  conversation,  and  to  be  encouraged  to 
take  the  centre  of  the  stage  was  a shock  to  him. 
But  he  restrained  his  joy  and  assumed  a non- 
chalant air. 

“Oh,  nothing  of  much  account,”  he  said. 
“I  was  just  thinking  of  something  that  hap- 
pened on  a trip  that  the  Glee  Club  made  some 
years  ago.”  He  said  “some  years  ago”  with 
much  the  same  air  that  the  Original  Member 
might  have  said  it,  and  inwardly  congratulated 
himself  on  the  way  in  which  he  was  bearing 
himself. 

“ Glee  Club  ?”  said  the  Solid  Man,  doubt- 
fully. “ Guess  you  mean  the  baseball  team.” 

“No,  the  Glee  Club,”  answered  the  Mere 
Boy. 

“ Didn’t  know  the  Glee  Club  was  addicted  to 
taking  trips,”  said  the  Solid  Man. 

“They  used  to  in  my  time,”  replied  the 
Mere  Boy,  loftily.  He  glanced  warily  at  the 
Original  Member  as  he  spoke,  but  the  Original 
Member  only  grunted. 

“ Where  did  they  go  to  ? ” asked  the  Lawyer 
Fellow. 

“Oh,  everywhere,”  with  a gesture  that  might 
have  indicated  an  indefinite  number  of  circuits 
of  indefinite  length. 

“ For  instance,”  insisted  the  Lawyer  Fellow. 
The  professional  habit  was  strong  with  him. 

“ Well,”  said  the  Mere  Boy,  slowly,  “ we  went 
to  Mount  Vernon.” 
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“ Ah,  yes — to  Mount  Vernon,”  replied  the 
Lawyer  Fellow  ; then  he  murmured  to  him- 
self and  without  any  apparent  significance  : 
“ Everywhere.” 

“ Weren’t  you  afraid  ? ” asked  the  Old  Timer. 
“ I should  think  you  would  risk  losing  your 
way  going  so  far  from  home.” 

But  the  Mere  Boy  was  very  much  in  earnest. 

“ We  didn’t  lose  our  way,”  he  said,  “ but  we 
nearly  lost  one  of  our  members.  It  would  not 
have  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  concert 
if  we  had  lost  him,  but  we  would  have  been 
sorry  if  we  had  to  go  home  without  him.  I 
don’t  mean  by  that  that  he  was  of  no  impor- 
tance. He  was  a star  in  his  way.  He  was  a 
delight  to  the  eye,  if  not  to  the  ear,  and  any- 
body who  knows  anything  about  glee  clubs 
will  tell  you  that  the  ear  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Of  course,  people  who  were  in  col- 
lege before  the  day  of  glee  clubs  are  not  ex- 
pected to  know  anything  about  that,  but  it’s 
so.”  Here  he  smiled  benignly  on  the  Original 
Member,  who  was  snorting  and  choking  with 
wrath  in  his  corner.  But  what  did  the  Mere 
Boy  care  ? Fie  had  an  audience  now  and  the 
chance  of  a lifetime. 

“Well,  as  I was  saying,”  he  resumed,  “his 
disappearance  would  not  have  mattered  much, 
because  the  concert  was  over  and  we  were  on 
our  way  home.  You  must  know  that  ‘ Sinjin  ’ 
had  a habit — ” 

“ Who  had  a habit  ? ” asked  the  Lawyer 
Fellow. 

“ ‘ Sinjin  ’ — the  man  I’m  telling  you  about.  Of 
course,  he  had  other  names,  too — lots  of  them  ; 
and  good  names.  But  he  wasn’t  satisfied  with 
them,  and  after  coming  to  college  he  acquired 
the  ‘Sinjin’  and  wedged  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  outfit  that  his  parents  and  sponsors  had 
given  him.  He  had  a very  taking  way,  had 
‘ Sinjin.’  He’d  take  anything  that  was  loose, 
from  a beer  mug  to  a sign-board.  His  room 


was  a museum.  Walls  and  tables  were  covered 
with  trophies  of  his  skill  in  lifting.  There  were 
mugs  from  the  Grand  Union,  match-boxes  from 
Nolan’s,  cigar  and  cigarette  advertisements  in- 
numerable, and  one  big  wooden  sign,  four  feet 
by  six,  with  the  legend — ‘ Flats  to  Let  ; In- 
quire of  the  Janitor.’  He  would  stop  at  noth- 
ing to  gratify  his  taste  for  curios  of  this  kind, 
and  one  night  I saw  him  trying  to  carry  off 
Myer  Stuckhard’s  wooden  Indian.  He  would 
have  had  it,  too,  only  the  savage  was  secured 
by  a chain  and  padlock. 

“ On  the  night  of  the  trip  to  Mount  Vernon 
he  had  his  habit  with  him  and  was  on  the  look- 
out for  additions  to  his  stock.  Mount  Vernon 
was  a field  he  had  never  worked,  so  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  find  things  there  of 
which  he  had  no  duplicates.  And  he  did.  A 
gaily-colored  framed  lithograph  proclaiming 
the  merits  of  a cigar  unknown  to  urban  con- 
sumers caught  his  eye  in  a shop  on  the  way  to 
the  train,  and  he  promptly  annexed  it.  He 
carried  it  in  triumph  to  the  station,  and  exhib- 
ited it  to  an  admiring  group.  He  deposited  it 
in  a corner  and  went  out  to  have  a smoke. 
Nobody  noticed  that  a short  time  afterward 
a burly  policeman,  chesty  with  the  importance 
of  his  mission  and  keen  for  the  scent  of  crime, 
arrived  on  the  scene.  He  hovered  about  that 
sign,  probably  priding  himself  on  the  skill  with 
which  he  hid  his  anxiety  under  an  air  of  non- 
chalance. But  he  was  there,  as  ‘ Sinjin  ’discov- 
ered when  he  came  in  to  secure  his  prize. 
He  had  no  sooner  laid  his  hand  on  it  than  Mr. 
Policeman  pounced  upon  him  and  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  ‘ Sinjin  ’ protested  and 
argued  and  tried  to  cajole,  and  some  of  us 
joined  him  and  supported  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  was  not  more  than  once  a year  that 
the  policeman  had  a chance  to  make  an  arrest, 
and  he  wasn’t  going  to  let  this  one  slip.  So 
back  we  went  in  procession  through  the  streets 
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of  Mount  Vernon.  First  came  ‘ Sin j in,’  with  the 
sign  under  his  arm,  and  beside  him  the  police- 
man, with  one  hand  on  his  prisoner’s  shoulder 
and  the  other  gripping  his  night-stick.  Then 
came  we,  strung  out  in  groups,  and  along  the 
side  and  bringing  up  the  rear  was  the  local 
rabble.  Through  the  streets  we  marched  to 
the  plundered  cigar  store,  and  there  ‘ Sinjin  ’ had 
to  restore  the  work  of  art  and  make  a humble 
apology  to  escape  the  possibility  of  a life-sen- 
tence or  the  electric  chair. 

“ For  a time  the  subject  of  pinching  cigar- 
signs  was  tabooed  in  ‘ Sinjin’s’  presence,  but, 
despite  the  taboo,  he  heardjots  of  it.  But  for- 
tunately he  is  good-natured,  and  was  able  to 
stand  it.  He  needed  all  his  good-nature,  for 
about  a month  afterward,  when  the  Seniors 
presented  what  they  called  a play,  they  intro- 
duced a skit  in  which  the  incident  was  repro- 


duced with  every  detail.  And,  to  make  it  worse, 
they  borrowed  from  ‘Sinjin  ' an  entire  outfit  for 
his  counterpart,  that?  the  likeness  might  be 
complete.” 

He  paused  and  looked  around  the  company 
with  a satisfied  air,  meeting  £the  scowl  of  the 
Original  Member  with  a smile.  The  Original 
Member  arose,  sputtering  and  furious.  He  put 
on  his  hat  and  looked  around  the  circle. 

“Well,”  he  said,  finally,  “ this  is  the  limit. 
I shall  resign  at  once.”” 

Everybody  looked  his  amazement.  The 
Original  Member  recovered  his  breath  and 
continued  : 

“ When  a man  who  is  only  one  year  out  of 
college  usurps  the  privileges  of  a real  back- 
number  and  indulges  in  reminiscence,  it  is  time 
for  this  club  to  disband.” 


O.  F. 
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(Courtier  and  Hermit.) 

Hence  I love,  and  wine,  and  spikenard  rare  ; 
Ron  lyre  and  laurel  naupl^t  ^ care  : 

Por  Syrian  robe  and  sipnet  rinp. 

^ II  ne  er  exc^anpe  my  sylvan  sprinp 
R.0  palace  wroupR  of  marble  fair, 

With  frescoes  limned  wl^ere  rubies  flare, 

Gan  vie  witl?  peace  of  preen-prot  bare, 

Wb  ere  ivy  twines  and  sweet  larl^s  sinp. 
Hence,  love  and  wine  I 
FRy  crucifix  ^ clasp  in  prayer  ; 

Lil^e  incense  wafts  to  Ipeaven  s blue  air 

FRy  ravished  soul.  0real^  ! silver  strinp 
0f  life  I ^ yearn  for  Bl?rist,  my  Kpnp, 
Wbo  reipns  on  throne  of  Bod  fo re  er. 

Hence,  love  and  wine  ! 

Golumba,  04. 
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CARDINAL  NEWHAN. 

A PLEA  FOR  A BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  GREAT  TRACTARIAN. 


IT  is  now  forty  years  since  Cardinal  Newman 
published  his  Apologia  and  with  sincere 
humility  laid  before  the  world  a narrative  of 
the  motives  and  principles  of  his  life.  Ever  since, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  been  waiting 
for  a biography  of  the  Cardinal.  Not  that  his 
self-revelation  was  either  insincere  or  reserved  in 
the  smallest  degree — but  such  a revelation  is  nec- 
essarily imperfect  ; no  man  can  see  his  own  char- 
acter in  all  its  lights  and  shades,  nor  appreciate  the 
many  trifling  circumstances  which  must  be  under- 
stood before  we  can  know  him  as  he  has  known 
himself.  Thus  Cardinal  Newman  in  writing  his 
autobiography  presumed  upon  a knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  his  life  and  the  great  movement  with 
which  he  had  been  associated — and  doubtless  to 
his  readers  at  the  time  these  facts  were  well  known 
in  all  their  details  ; but  for  us  at  this  later  period 
it  is  not  so  simple  a matter  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them.  Moreover,  when  the 
Apologia  was  written,  articles  were  constantly 
appearing  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day  criticizing 
from  every  point  of  view  the  life  and  character  of 
the  writer — enemies  and  friends  had  both  their 
tale  to  tell,  and  in  consequence  men  were  prepared 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  Apologia  and  supple- 
ment it  by  their  previous  knowledge  of  Newman’s 
career. 

But  it  so  happens  to-day  that  we  can  neither 
quite  appreciate  the  autobiography  of  the  Cardinal, 
nor  yet  have  we  a full  and  detailed  biography 
which  might  help  us  to  clear  our  difficulties  with 
regard  to  Newman's  own  account  of  his  life. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  several  brief  biog- 
raphies of  Newman  published — among  them  the 


recent  life  of  Newman  * which  has  called  forth 
this  brief  inquiry  ; but,  one  and  all,  they  are  but 
short  sketches,  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  many 
who  have  a deep  and  personal  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  Cardinal.  They  would  wish  that  some  one 
might  do  for  John  Henry  Newman  what  Mr. 
Morley  has  but  recently  done  for  Gladstone. 
Friends  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  may  rest 
satisfied  that  nothing  was  omitted  that  might 
serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  life  of  one  of  Eng- 
land’s sincerest-minded  statesmen.  Would  that 
we  who  love  Newman  almost  as  though  he  were 
a friend  living  in  our  midst,  might  have  three 
such  sumptuous  volumes  to  discuss  and  feel  proud 
of  amongst  ourselves.  Still  there  is  one  com- 
pensation for  us,  that  Newman’s  works  are  in 
themselves  a biography  to  those  who  study  them 
with  care  and  affection.  Of  no  other  writer  can 
it  be  said  more  truly  than  of  John  Henry  New- 
man, that  every  word  was  spoken  from  the  heart, 
and  no  exuberance  of  language  or  ornament  ever 
employed  serve  to  bring  out  more  forcibly  the 
convictions  of  his  mind. 

From  the  Parochial  sermons  alone  one  might 
form  a just  and  fairly  adequate  conception  of  his 
character.  Doubtless  Newman  developed  other 
striking  traits  later  on,  when  the  intense  struggle 
of  reason  against  feeling  in  the  abandonment  of 
his  old  faith  and  friends  brought  out  more  fully 
his  abiding  trust  in  God  and  consequent  calm  en- 
durance of  the  obloquy  which  pursued  his  name 
through  the  next  twenty  years.  His  literary  style 
likewise  developed  into  a more  vigorous  and  in- 

* Cardinal  Newman,  by  William  Barry.  New  York  : Scrib- 
ner's. 
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cisive  form  ; Newman  had  always  been  a man 
speaking  to  his  fellow  man  cot'  ad  cor,  and  when 
it  became  necessary  to  speak  more  formidable 
truths  than  had  to  be  spoken  in  the  Parochial 
sermons,  then  the  instinct  of  the  lawyer,  the 
determination  and  sternness  of  the  advocate 
who  must  use  every  lawful  means  to  win  his 
case,  led  him  into  a more  direct  and  rhetorical 
form  of  speech,  in  which  all  the  telling  points 
and  thrusts  of  a skilful  fencer  of  words  are 
freely  used.  Still,  the  Parochial  sermons  con- 
tain the  promise  of  that  which  they  do  not 
actually  exhibit  in  his  character,  and  but  for 
their  length  and  the  objection  which  most 
people  make  to  receiving  truths  in  the  form  of 
a sermon,  might  satisfy  for  what  is  lacking  in 
his  biographies. 

But  the  main  difficulty  with  the  many  short 
sketches  which  we  have  of  Newman’s  life  is 
that  their  very  brevity,  in  the  midst  of  the 
many  details  of  his  career,  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  bring  out  the  unity  of  the  many 
aims  and  efforts  of  Newman’s  life.  For  these 
were  bound  together  by  a bond  of  singleness 
— a conscientious  spirit  which  guided  him  from 
first  to  last,  and  made  him  fearless  in  inquiry, 
fearless  in  pursuing  the  truth  he  had  found, 
yet  neither  arrogant  nor  defiant  when  men 
resisted  him,  nor  despondent  even  when  he 
was  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  many  members 
of  that  Church  which  he  had  left  everything 
to  join.  Alas  for  the  pride  of  intellect  ! Few 
there  are  who,  even  with  the  firmest  conviction 
of  the  truth,  would  have  bowed  their  heads 
in  humble  acknowledgment  of  their  error  as 
Newman  did  after  having  directed  and  almost 
dictated  the  beliefs  of  Oxford  during  those 
years  of  high-strung  religious  fervor.  What 
could  Kingsley’s  charge  of  deceitfulness  do 
against  one  who  had  proved  his  sincerity  by 
the  sacrifice  of  everything  the  world  holds  in 
esteem  ! 


It  was  this  conscientious  spirit  of  entire  de- 
votion to  the  purposes  of  his  life  that  gave  such 
simplicity  and  directness  to  his  style,  in  spite  of 
its  markedly  rhetorical  qualities — qualities  of 
rhythm  and  felicitous  wording  which  in  almost 
any  other  writer  would  have  been  accompanied 
by  traces  of  the  self-conscious  and  affected 
phrasing  noticeable  in  Macaulay,  De  Quincey 
and  Ruskin. 

But  besides  their  inability  to  bring  out  the 
unity  of  his  aims  and  efforts,  these  brief  biog- 
raphies cannot  follow  through  the  details  of 
a long  life  the  abiding  principles  which  ruled 
it  ; they  cannot  follow  that  guiding  light  which 
ruled  the  course  of  Newman’s  life — an  intense 
consciousness  of  the  relations  between  himself 
and  God.  It  was  this  light  in  the  heavens  that 
kept  him  from  wandering  aimlessly  on  the 
wide  sea  of  scepticism,  which  has  been  the  fate 
of  so  many  navigators  who  have  attempted  to 
explore  the  foundations  of  religion  without  a 
deep  and  abiding  belief,  too  sacred  and  intense- 
ly personal  to  be  shaken  by  any  questioning. 
And  so,  in  Newman’s  case,  to  inquire  was  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  and  in  a broad  survey  of 
the  landscape  before  him  to  mark  well  the  final 
destination  of  its  roads,  and  of  that  road  which 
after  many  windings  leads  to  the  City  of  God  ; 
— a striking  contrast  to  the  many  who  had  not 
Newman’s  fundamental  consciousness  of  God, 
his  vision  from  the  mountain,  and  for  whom  in- 
quiry meant  a trial  of  this  road  first  and  then 
of  that,  till  even  the  true  road  was  abandoned 
because  the  dust  and  crookedness  of  all  things 
human  marked  it  as  well  as  others. 

We  are  bold  enough  to  think  that  in  spite  of 
the  many  brief  biographies  which  we  have  of 
Newman,  there  is  one  still  wanting  ; we  would 
wish  it  to  be  an  exhaustive  one  ; we  think  per- 
haps that  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  from  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Oxford  Movement  and 
from  his  acknowledged  devotion  to  Newman, 
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might  satisfy  our  desires,  as  he  has  led  us  to 
hope  from  two  chapters,  appreciative  of  New- 
man, in  a recent  work  entitled  : “ Problems  and 
Persons”  ; and  as  a last  word  we  hope  that  the 
sketch  of  Newman’s  life  by  Dr.  Barry,  which 
has  suggested  these  few  comments,  will  go  far 


toward  stimulating  a renewed  interest  in  the 
life  of  one  who  was  a leader  in  his  generation, 
and  who  has  left  us  treasures  of  theological, 
historical,  and  literary  learning  which  have  won 
for  him  friends  in  succeeding  generations  and 
far  distant  countries.  L. 


WARNINGS. 

Let  one  wi^ose  band  trembles  essay  not  to  sbave, 
Ror  one  parched  by  fever  imbibe  icy  wave, 

Ror  one  reft  of  vision  tempt  precipice  brint^, 

Ror  one  wbo  loves  beaven  on  vanity  t(pinl^. 


ormx. 


Orchestra 
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Che  Good  that  Dickens  Hid. 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
will  declare  the  immoral  socialist  Tol- 
stoi the  greatest  benefactor,  among 
writers,  of  his  fellow  men,  and  talk  quite  seri- 
ously of  the  vast  amount  of  good  accomplished 
by  his  vilest  works,  yet  we  believe  the  great 
majority  of  the  reading  public  will  be  more 
grateful  to  Charles  Dickens  than  to  any  other 
man  of  literary  genius  for  the  good  that  he  has 
done  with  his  pen.  Other  writers  have  vigor- 
ously denounced  public  and  private  evils,  and 
the  evils  have  continued  unabated,  or  at  best, 
but  slightly  diminished  ; one  or  two  have  ac- 
complished something  definite  in  the  matter  of 
reform  ; Dickens  alone  has  fought,  with  a bitter 
animosity  sometimes  amounting  almost  to  rage, 
a long  series  of  notorious  evils,  and  practically 
abolished  them  all.  Whether  championing 
the  cause  of  the  lowly  and  the  downtrodden,  or 
picturing  for  the  contempt  of  Englishmen  a 
Yorkshire  schoolmaster,  vile,  brutal  and  illit- 
erate ; whether  causing  us  to  weep  over  the 
corpse  of  poor  little  Joe,  or  enkindling  our  in- 
dignant contempt  against  the  dishonesty  of  a 
Court  of  Chancery,  he  is  at  all  times  the  Dick- 
ens who  cherished  the  afflicted  and  loved  the 
poor  with  that  love  that  can  only  be  felt  by 
him  who  has  himself  suffered  the  pangs  of  pov- 
erty and  neglect.  And  therefore  he  can  be 
spoken  of  as  a great  reformer  as  well  as  novel- 
ist ; a noble-hearted  preacher  of  the  doctrine 
of  charity  rather  than  the  mere  painter  of  hu- 
man passions.  Passing  from  one  to  another 
of  his  masterpieces,  we  find  but  few  of  them  in 


which  he  has  not  sought  to  rouse  sympathy  for 
the  afflicted  or  correct  some  public  abuse  ; and 
in  these  books  especially  the  lovers  of  Dickens 
can  find  the  best  expression  of  his  peculiar 
genius.  “ Nicholas  Nickleby,”  one  of  the  first 
novels  in  order  of  priority — for  “ Sketches  by 
Boz  ” is  too  disconnected,  and  tf  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers ” is  not  a novel  at  all — is  the  one  which 
gained  for  him  the  most  popularity  and  which 
accomplished  a most  remarkable  reform. 

In  the  preface  to  “ Nickleby,”  Dickens  says  : 
“ This  story  was  begun  within  a few  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  completed  “ Pick- 
wick Papers.”  There  were,  then,  a good  many 
cheap  Yorkshire  schools  in  existence.  There 
are  very  few  now.”  After  this  significant  as- 
sertion he  continues  : “These  Yorkshire  school- 
masters  traders  in  the  avarice,  indiffer- 

ence, or  imbecility  of  parents,  and  the  help- 
lessness of  children  ; ignorant,  sordid,  brutal 
men,  to  whom  few  considerate  persons  would 
have  intrusted  the  board  and  lodging  of  a horse 
or  a dog  ; they  formed  the  worthy  corner- 
stone of  a structure,  which  for  absurdity  and  a 
magnificent  high-handed  laissez-aller  neglect 
has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  the  world.” 

The  system  of  education  among  Yorkshire 
schoolmasters  tvas  quite  as  bad  as  Dickens  rep- 
resented it.  Ignorance  of  the  facts  had  guar- 
anteed the  existence  of  such  schools  for  a long 
time  ; and  of  consequence  the  whole  train  of 
wretched  pettifoggers,  whose  worthy  exemplar 
maybe  found  in  the  brutal  Squeers  of  “ Nich- 
olas Nickleby,”  continued  to  thrive  and  fatten 
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at  the  expense  of  the  health,  happiness  and 
lives  of  England’s  boys. 

It  is  said  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  that  he  entertained 
a sceptical  contempt  for  the  youthful  author  of 
“ Pickwick  Papers,”  whose  praises  he  heard  on 
every  hand.  Going  on  a journey  by  train  one 
day,  he  was  just  starting  when  a friend  handed 
him  “Nicholas  Nickleby,”  at  that  time  a recent 
publication.  The  caustic  critic  read  the  book 
for  a number  of  hours,  his  interest  intensifying 
with  every  succeeding  page,  until  at  last  he 
came  to  that  glorious  drubbing  administered 
by  the  hero,  Nicholas,  upon  the  ruffianly  school- 
master, Squeers.  Flinging  the  book  down, 
Lord  Jeffrey  cried  enthusiastically  : “ The  man 
is  a genius!”  And  so  indeed  he  was.  For 
who  may  read  of  the  cruel  wrongs  inflicted 
hourly  upon  the  wretched  little  inmates  of 
Dotheboys  Hall,  of  the  tyranny  of  the  school- 
master, and  finally  of  the  torture  inflicted  upon 
Smike,  poor,  patient  drudge  that  he  was,  with- 
out feeling  a thrill  of  exultation  when  young 
Nicholas,  burning  with  anger  against  the  brutal 
Squeers,  falls  upon  the  miserable  wretch  and 
thrashes  him  with  his  own  well-waxed  cane  until 
he  howls  for  mercy  ? Who  might  stay  the  tear 
of  sorrow  when  he  reads  the  death  of  poor  little 
Jo,  in  ‘‘Bleak  House”?  A little  creature,  de- 
void of  nearly  all  that,  we  call  civilization,  con- 
stantly ordered  to  “move  on,”  rarely  finding 
the  morsels  that  fall  from  the  tables  of  the 
prosperous,  at  last  he  dies,  unknown  to  people 
of  wealth,  despised  by  his  fellow  creatures. 

“ The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark,  benighted 
way.  Dead. 

“ Dead,  Your  Majesty,  Dead,  My  Lords  and 
gentlemen.  Dead,  Right  Reverends  and 
Wrong  Reverends  of  every  order.  Dead, 
men  and  women,  born  with  heavenly  compas- 
sion in  your  hearts.  And  dying  thus  around 
us  every  day.” 

It  would  be  impossible  in  one  short  article  to 


describe  some  of  the  reforms  attempted  by 
Charles  Dickens  through  the  medium  of  his 
novels. 

One  or  two  evils  against  which  he  inveighed 
most  bitterly,  might,  however,  be  mentioned. 

According  to  our  author,  the  legal  profes- 
sion must  have  been  a very  dishonest  one  in  his 
day  ; for  we  find  in  “ Pickwick  Papers,”  “ Oliver 
Twist,”  and  in  “Bleak  House”  especially, 
lawyers  who  are  always  either  ridiculous  or 
knavish  in  character.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
was  a kind  of  labyrinth  or  maze  ; its  victims, 
finding  egress  impossible  even  after  the  for- 
tunes they  were  fighting  for  had  been  gradu- 
ally appropriated  by  lawyers,  were  frequently 
forced  into  debtors’  prisons.  Dickens  says  of 
this  court  : 

“At  the  present  moment — August,  1853 — 
there  is  a suit  before  the  Court  which  was  com- 
menced nearly  twenty  years  ago  ; in  which  from 
thirty  to  forty  counsel  have  been  known  to  ap- 
pear at  one  time  ; in  which  costs  have  been 
incurred  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds  ; which  is  a friendly  suit  j and  which  is 
(I  am  assured)  no  nearer  to  its  termination  now 
than  when  it  was  begun.” 

To  reform  the  legal  profession  is  a task  im- 
possible of  completion  ; but  Dickens  by  his 
“ Bleak  House,  ” — in  particular  by  that  remark- 
able  piece  of  word-painting,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  a fog,  did  as  much  to  correct  one 
corrupt  branch  of  it  as  a man  of  genius  could 
do. 

There  was  when  “Oliver  Twist’’  first  ap- 
peared a certain  magistrate  in  London  pos- 
sessed of  a cruel,  wicked  temper.  This  man 
served  Dickens  as  a prototype  for  Magistrate 
Fang  of  “Oliver  Twist  ” ; his  cruelty  and  evi- 
dent malice  in  deciding  against  helpless  prison- 
ers had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  novelist) 
and  he  forthwith  put  him  in  his  book.  Shortly 
afterward  the  original  of  Magistrate  Fang  was 
removed  from  office. 
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Another  and  greater  evil  in  those  times  was 
the  unhealthy  and  terrible  prisons  into  which 
so  many  men  were  cast  for  trivial  offences. 
In  “Pickwick  Papers”  we  find  intermingled 
with  the  exuberant  joviality  of  the  author’s 
humor,  a pathetic  and  sometimes  terrible  series 
of  pictures  descriptive  of  the  way  in  which 
strong  men  for  a trivial  debt  were  cast  into  a 
wretched  prison  and  reduced  to  want  and 
famine.  Here  they  remained,  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  paying  the  debt  that  had 
dragged  them  so  low,  until  many  of  them  died 
a miserable  death  of  disease  and  even  starva- 
tion. Again,  in  “ Bleak  House,”  Dickens  por- 
trays some  of  these  evils.  The  old  prisons  be- 
gan to  disappear  in  his  own  day,  and  new  ones, 
more  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
succeeded  them.  The  following  passage  from 
Chap,  xvi.,  Vol.  ii . , of  “ Pickwick  Papers,”  gives 
us  an  example  of  the  condition  of  these  prison- 
ers, as  well  as  affords  us  yet  another  instance 
of  the  wondrous  pathos  and  beauty  of  Dick- 
ens’ works. 

“ The  turnkey  led  the  way  in  silence  ; and 
gently  raising  the  latch  of  the  rooin-door, 
motioned  Mr.  Pickwick  to  follow.  It  was  a 


large,  bare,  desolate  room,  with  a number  of 
stump  bed-steads  made  of  iron  : on  one  of 
which  lay  stretched  the  shadow  of  a man  : wan, 

pale,  ghastly There  was  a short  silence, 

during  which  the  two  spectators  approached  the 
bed.  The  sick  man  drew  a hand  of  his  old  fel- 
low-prisoner towards  him,  and  pressing  it  affec- 
tionately between  both  his  own,  retained  it  in 
his  grasp. 

“ ‘ I hope,’  he  gasped  after  a while — so  faint- 
ly that  they  bent  their  ears  close  over  the  bed 
to  catch  the  half-formed  sounds  his  pale  lips 
gave  vent  to — ‘I  hope  my  merciful  Judge  will 
bear  in  mind  my  heavy  punishment  on  earth. 
Twenty  years,  my  friend,  twenty  years  in  this 
hideous  grave  ! My  heart  broke  when  my 
child  died,  and  I could  not  even  kiss  him  in  his 
little  coffin.  My  loneliness  since  then,  in  all 
this  noise  and  riot,  has  been  very  dreadful. 
May  God  forgive  me  ! He  has  seen  my  soli- 
tary, lingering  death.’ ....  He  had  grown  so 
like  death  in  life,  that  they  knew  not  when  he 
died.” 

Such  were  some  of  the  evils  in  the  time  of 
Dickens  and  the  good  that  he  has  done. 

— M. 
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AIN  ADVENTURE 

nR.  THOMAS  HOBBES  was  born  many 
years  ago,  under  the  same  unlucky  stars 
that  have  in  more  recent  times  pre- 
sided on  the  birth  of  leaders  of  that  mistaken 
tribe  awaiting  the  millenium  of  society  in  the 
reign  of  anarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Mr.  Hobbes  differ  widely  from  the 
doctrines  professed  by  these  gentlemen  of  our 
own  days  ; — yet  I think  it  will  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  here  we  have  a case  in  which  op- 
posites meet,  once  at  their  unlucky  birth  and 
once  again  during  their  life’s  journey  round  the 
earth.  For  though  Mr.  Hobbes  would  have  us 
constrained  to  live  together  in  peace  by  the 
exercise  of  much  force,  and  though  the  anar- 
chists would  not  have  us  constrained  at  all, 
except  inasmuch  as  each  man  would  be  his  own 
policeman,  yet  Mr.  Hobbe’s  system  would 
ultimately  end  in  a trial  of  the  virtues  of 
anarchy,  and  the  latter  system  would  likewise 
terminate  in  a trial  of  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Hobbes’ 
Leviathan,  and  we  should  be  in  a constant 
state  of  flight  from  many  tyrants  into  the 
arms  of  one,  and  from  one  grievous  tyrant 
back  to  the  more  lenient  mercies  of  many. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Hobbes,  being  born  in 
the  year  of  grace  1588,  was  nearly  forty  years 
of  age  when  he  expounded  his  discovery.  The 
cause  of  all  things,  he  said,  is  due  to  the  diver- 
sity of  motion  ; and  this  principle  he  applied  not 
only  to  material  bodies,  but  to  man  and  to  civil 
society  as  well.  In  his  treatises  “De  Cive  ” 
(1541)  and  “Leviathan”  (1551)  he  clearly  sets 
forth  his  doctrine  that  man  is  by  nature  anti- 
social, opposed  to  dwelling  peaceably  with  his 
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fellow  man,  and  ever  ready  to  break  his  bonds 
and  go  forth  to  live  in  a state  of  warfare  with 
his  neighbors,  fighting  for  his  acorns  and  his 
rights,  and  only  induced  to  live  in  peaceable 
society  by  the  strong  arm  of  Leviathan,  the 
god  of  civil  power.  His  idea  is  quaintly  illus- 
trated by  the  frontispiece  which  appeared  when 
Leviathan  was  first  published  ; it  represents  a 
line  of  hills  overlooking  a landscape  of  town 
and  country,  from  behind  which  there  towers 
the  waist,  shoulders,  and  head  of  a crowned 
giant,  made  up  of  tiny  figures  of  human  beings, 
which  we  may  take  to  be  members  of  society 
living  in  the  body  of  the  giant  and  ruled  by  the 
sword  and  crozier  which  the  giant  bears  in  his 
hands. 

However,  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Hobbes, 
on  one  of  his  journeys  to  the  continent,  had  an 
adventure  with  a young  cherub  who  was  the 
representative  of  widely  different  principles, 
and  who  administered  to  Mr.  Hobbes  a well 
deserved  rebuke.  Mr.  Hobbes  found  the 
cherub  in  the  Vatican  palace  sitting  on  the  left 
of  the  figures  representing  “Jurisprudence” 
and  pointing  towards  them  with  his  right  hand. 
He  was  then,  and  is  still,  a sage  looking  little 
fellow,  and  wore  a determined  aspect  that  spoke 
not  of  trifling  ; and  although  there  is  no  evidence 
in  manuscript  of  the  discussion  which  passed 
between  the  two  and  of  its  effects  on  Mr. 
Hobbes,  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  cherub 
has  most  to  say  as  the  argument  proceeds. 

Mr.  Hobbes  : “ Whence  art  thou,  spirit  of  a 
a boy,  thou  art  a bold  fellow  for  thy  age.” 

Cherub  : “ I’m  older  than  thou  art — I’m  born 
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of  Jurisprudence  ; I’ve  lived  among  men  from 
the  beginning.” 

Hobbes  : “ Thou — Jurisprudence  ? What  canst 
thou  do  among  the  generations  of  grown  men, 
thou  puny  child  ? Know  that  Power  alone,  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  can  tame  the  lawless 
nature  of  free-born  men.” 

Cherub : “ Thou  holdest  me  of  little  worth 

because  I am  not  ‘ Leviathan.’  Know  thou  in 
thy  turn  that  Leviathan  can  never  bind  with  its 
chains  more  than  man’s  body  ; his  mind  will 
yet  roam  abroad,  despising  the  yoke  like  the 
wild  mountain  bull.” 

Hobbes  : “ Lo  ! thou  hast  eyes,  yet  canst  not 
see  ; for  experience  among  men  hath  taught 
thee  nothing.  Among  men,  it  is  fear  alone  can 
bind  the  will,  and  covenants  without  the  sword 
are  but  words.  Wherefore  our  mortal  god,  im- 
personating Force,  shall  be  the  great  f Levia- 
than ’ to  whom  under  the  immortal  God  we 
owe  our  peace  and  defense.  But  if  power  be 
in  question,  then  a babe  like  thee  canst  no 
more  guide  men  than  stop  the  rush  of  a wild 
herd  of  cattle.” 

Cherub  : “ Nor  could  I,  were  thy  judgment  of 
men  sound.  Thou  hast  seen,  yet  with  no  free 
vision,  sight  being  ruled  by  wild  conceptions 
in  thy  brain.  Had  thine  eye  been  upright, 


thou  wouldst  have  seen  there  is  a higher  power 
ruling  man  than  that  will  which  thou  makest 
out  is  but  the  slave  of  impulse  and  passion  ; 
for  the  Almighty  God  had  put  in  man  His 
representative,  a conscience,  whose  voice  shall 
be  man’s  monitor  that  he  may  walk  according 
to  the  holy  will  of  the  Most  High.  To  this 
conscience  alone  will  man  submit  the  noblest 
faculty  of  his  being,  as  to  no  base  tyrant  of  a 
day,  but  to  a law  called  into  life  at  the  su- 
preme will  of  Him  whose  gracious  power  hath 
fashioned  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all 
that  is  in  them.” 

Hobbes  : “ 1 would  have  thee  know  that  to 

submit  men  to  such  a rule  is  to  make  them 
willing  slaves,  which  is  therefore  to  degrade 
that  free  nature  they  have  by  birth.” 

Cherub  : “ Blind  coward ! is  it  not  a meaner 

state  to  submit  through  fear  of  him  who  is  no 
greater  than  thyself  ! Likewise  thou  dishon- 
orest  God  for  giving  thee  a nature  with  no 
love  for  thy  fellows  and  selfish  in  its  narrow 
wilfulness.  Know  thou,  as  thy  life  lesson, 
true  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God 
— they  whose  service  is  not  less  noble  than 
their  origin,  being  born  of  God  and  vassals  of 
Him  alone.” 
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at  Fordham  of  schools  of  law  and  medicine. 
At  last,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  of  the  friends  of  the  College,  the  time 
has  arrived  for  putting  the  project  into  execu- 
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Sanctum. 

Fordham  University. — Schools  of  Law  and 
Medicine. 

RS  announced  elsewhere  in  our  columns, 
Fordham  University  is  about  to  become 
a reality.  For  some  time  plans  have 
been  under  way  looking  to  the  establishment 


tion.  The  ‘need  of  a Catholic  university  in 
New  York  has  long  been  felt.  A conservative 
estimate  places  the  number  of  students  at  the 
principal  Catholic  colleges  in  the  city  at  no  less 
than  two  thousand.  A proportion  of  these 
young  men  enter  professions,  and  our  new  uni- 
versity will  provide  for  them  the  opportunity 
of  pursuing  their  studies  under  the  same  moral 
and  social  influences  that  directed  their  courses 
at  college.  Fordham  University  is  beginning 
its  career  under  very  favorable  auspices.  The 
faculties  of  both  the  new  schools  will  be  com- 
posed of  men  eminent  in  their  professions,  and, 
what  is  an  especially  good  augury,  intensely 
interested  in  the  success  of  our  new  depart- 
ments. That  success  has  already  been  assured. 
Although  it  is  but  a week  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schools  was  publicly  announced,  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  applications 
from  prospective  students  have  already  been 
received.  We  are  not  in  a position  to  say  any- 
thing more  upon  this  subject  at  present.  The 
full  plans  will  be  announced  later  on.  In  the 
meantime  the  best  wishes  of  the  Monthly  are 
with  those  who  have  the  plans  in  charge. 


a. 


SANCTUM. 


Princeton  Conservative. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  Princeton  has 
taken  a decided  stand  against  the  elective 
system  as  practised  in  some  of  our  universities- 
The  “rush  and  hurry,”  so  characteristic  of 
America  and  Americans,  has  invaded  even  the 
sanctity  of  our  universities,  and  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the  elective 
system  in  these  institutions.  The  modern 
American  can  see  nothing  before  him  but  the 
almighty  dollar,  and  in  his  struggles  to  be  up 
and  off  upon  the  chase,  he  loses  sight  of  the 
goal  which,  even  in  this  life,  is  within  the  reach 
of  man.  Everyone  can  attain  to  happiness  in 
some  degree  or  other,  and,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  man  who  possesses  an  evenly  bal- 
anced mind,  a mind  well  stored  with  knowledge, 
and  we  mean  the  real  substantial  form — which 
is  attainable  only  through  a thorough  classical 
education — will  more  easily  reach  the  happi- 
ness which  is  our  temporal  goal  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  aim  of  a college  should 
not  be  to  turn  out  ready-made  professional  men 
as  a sweatshop  turns  out  cheap  clothing,  but  to 
develop  and  expand  the  latent  powers  of  the 
student  and  give  him  a solid  foundation  on 
which  he  can  build  his  future — a mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano.  While  advocating  the  old  system 
of  a thorough  classical  course  leading  to  the  A. 
B.  degree,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some  mod- 
ifications of  that  system  may  not  be  adopted. 
We  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  To  do  so, 
the  standard  of  studies  in  a college  or  univer- 
sity must  be  kept  high,  and,  in  the  true  sense, 
modern.  The  present  is  a scientific  age,  and  in 
the  study  of  the  sciences  we  must  live  up  to  the 
spirit  that  is  abroad.  What  we  do  object  to, 
however,  is  the  giving  of  a bachelor’s  degree  for 
two,  or  even  three  years  work  of  a purely  super- 
ficial character  ; or,  for  a course  that,  at  best, 
turns  out  a narrow,  one-sided  man.  And  so, 
we  say,  it  is  a pleasure  to  see  the  old  Jersey 
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college  taking  its  stand  so  firmly  upon  this 
question,  and  thus  proving  to  the  educational 
world  that  she  at  least  will  not  permit  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  age  to  turn  her  from 
the  course  that  she  has  so  long  held  to  her  own 
credit,  the  advantage  of  her  own  students  and 
the  welfare  of  college  education  in  general. 

Improvement  of  the  Cadets. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  signal  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  endeavors  of  the 
cadet  corps  during  the  past  season.  There  is 
clear  evidence  at  hand  that  the  men  can  do  well 
if  they  but  will  it.  That  slipshod  and  indifferent 
manner  of  the  last  few  years  has  passed  away, 
and  now  guns  are  shouldered  and  commands 
are  executed  with  a genuinely  military  spirit. 
It  seems  manifest  that,  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Capt.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A.,  drill  is 
slowly  but  surely  regaining  the  former  pres- 
tige which  it  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Hon. 
H.  G.  Squiers,  present  Minister  to  Cuba,  and 
formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  Colonel  Ed- 
wards, U.  S.  A.,  and  their  immediate  successors. 
Seemingly  a new  and  friendly  spirit  is  exercis- 
ing its  spell  over  the  corps,  and  both  officers 
and  privates  alike  feel  its  influence  : the  privates, 
because  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  effi- 
cacy and  beneficial  character  of  drill  properly 
conducted  ; the  officers,  because  those  under 
their  command  are  displaying  real  interest,  and 
no  longer  exhibit  that  listlessness  which  results 
when  duties  are  performed  through  sheer  co- 
ercion rather  than  for  the  real  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage that  are  derived  from  their  fulfilment. 
We  congratulate  Capt.  Lockwood  and  the  Cadet 
Corps  on  their  success,  and  view  it  as  an 
augury  for  still  greater  successes  in  the  future. 

Joseph  Sweeney,  ’05,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was 
elected  Manager  of  the  Monthly  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Editors.  Vacancies 
on  the  staff,  together  with  the  office  of  Editor- 
in-Chief,  will  be  filled  at  the  new  term. 

T.  J.  A.  M.,  ’04. 
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We  take  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
’S4  senting  to  our  readers  the 
speech  of  i)r.  James  J.  Walsh, 
’84,  delivered  at  the  Commencement  exercises 
to  the  graduates.  It  appealed  to  all  of  the 
vast  audience  assembled  before  the  chapel  on 
that  tkiy.  We  are  sorry  for  those  who  did  not 
hear  the  address.  They  missed  a real  treat,  for 
the  Doctor  was  at  his  best. 

Hon.  John  T.  McDonough, 
’66  Justice  of  the  Philippines  Su- 
preme Court,  has  returned  from 
Manila.  We  learn  with  sorrow  that  he  is 
unwell.  At  present  he  is  confined  to  his  home 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  suffering  from  acute  in- 
digestion. The  judge  was  to  have  delivered 
a lecture  before  the  Catholic  Club  of  New  York 
on  June  17th,  but  the  lecture  was  postponed. 
It  is  rumored  that  Judge  McDonough  is  booked 
for  a position  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench 
of  this  state. 

A gentleman  long  absent  from 
’69  his  old  college  returned  on 

Commencement  Day  in  the 
person  of  Judge  Cretian,  ’69,  of  the  Criminal 
Court  of  New  Orleans.  Judge  Cretian  found 
some  among  the  grads  present  who  were  of  his 
time,  and  became  especially  reminiscent  with 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  ex-President  of  the 
Alumni. 

News  has  reached  us  to  the 
’98  effect  that  William  Lawrence 

Tierney, ’98,  has  been  critically 
ill  of  diphtheria,  but  we  are  glad  to  note  that 


the  gentleman  is  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Mr 
Tierney  was  taken  ill  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Marion  Irene  Brady  of  New  York. 
Bishop  Tierney  of  Hartford,  uncle  of  the  groom, 
was  to  have  officiated  at  the  ceremony. 

From  the  St.  Ignatius  Collegian 
Interesting  we  clip  the  following  interest- 
ing item  : 

; “ Away  out  in  Arizona  is  ajittle  lumber  town 
of  1,200  inhabitants  called  Flagstaff.  A tasty 
programme  entitled,  ‘ First  Annual  Banquet 
of  the  Arizona  Alumni  of  Jesuit  Colleges, 
lately  reached  us  from  that  town.  Amongst  the 
dishes  of  the  menu  which  made  our  mouth 
water  werejConsomme  Xavier,  Fordham  Punch, 
Santa  Clara  Punch,  Roast  T urkey  a la  Ignatius, 
Apple  Salad  a la  Georgetown,  Potatoes  a la 
St.  Mary’s.  The  programme  of  toasts  and 
speeches  was  very  imposing.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  see  the  names  of  so  many  well-known 
alumni  of  Jesuit  colleges.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  names  all  told  in  the  roster.  A few  of 
them  were  slipped  in  from  other  colleges  ; but 
no  matter,  we  all  belong  to  the  same  family.” 

There  was  one  representative  from  Fordham 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Coudert.  When 
are  we  of  Jesuit  training  to  be  united  under  one 
grand  association  ? 

When  Monsignor  Mooney  had 
Alumni  concluded  with  a few  remarks 
the  Commencement  exercises 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  22d,  and  the  immense 
assemblage  of  Old  Fordham’s  friends  were  filing 
down  the  lawn,  the  Alumni  of  the  College  were 
gathering  in  Armory  Hall  for  their  annual  meet- 
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ing.  After  Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’98,  had  informed 
the  members  that  there  was  still  left  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Association  some  surplus  after 
the  payment  of  all  debts,  quite  a strenuous 
debate  was  opened  by  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin, 
’93,  concerning  the  appointment  of  a clerk  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  in  send- 
ing out  announcements  of  all  alumni  functions 
to  the  various  members.  Mr.  McLaughlin's 
motion  to  have  a clerk  appointed  was  carried 
after  a long,  heated  argument. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  then  in  order.  Francis  O’Neil,  ’96,  was 
elected  President  to  succeed  Richard  S.  Treacy, 
’69.  The  Vice-presidents  elected  were  headed 
by  Dr.  George  A.  Leitner,  ’85.  Mr.  O’Neil 
in  his  inaugural  address  spoke  of  the  payment 
of  dues  by  the  members,  and  declared  that  the 
treasurers  of  the  annual  dinner  committee, 
of  the  “Prom,”  and  alumni  athletic  commit- 
tees, should  in  the  future  work  together,  so 
that  if  there  were  any  deficiency  in  the  treasury 
of  one  committee  it  might  be  met  with  the 
surplus  funds  of  one  of  the  other  committees. 
His  remarks  were  greeted  with  loud  applause. 
Francis  Oliver,  Sr.,  ’6o,  having  scolded  in  his 
good-humored  way  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion for  their  delinquencies,  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  for  the  retiring  officers.  It  was  carried 
unanimously.  The  gathering  then  adjourned 
to  luncheon  in  the  refectory,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day  concluded  about  seven  o’clock. 

A letter  has  since  been  received  by  the 
editor  from  Mr.  O’Neil.  Mr.  O’Neil  wishes  to 
obtain  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  Alumni  Society  from  the  year 
1846.  Thomas  J.  McCormick,  president  of  this 
year’s  graduating  class,  has  promised  Mr. 
O’Neil  such  a list  of  his  own  class.  Those 
members  of  the  Association  who  have  reason  to 
believe  that  their  names  and  addresses  are 
missing  from  the  archives  of  the  society  should 
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immediately  send  them  to  Mr.  Francis  O’Neil, 
9 West  28th  St.,  New  York  City.  This  should 
be  a labor  of  love  for  one  and  all,  and  cannot 
be  attended  to  too  soon  by  those  who  desire 
to  take  a share  in  the  actions  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  and  to  unite  themselves  more 
intimately  with  Alma  Mater  and  her  sons. 

Inspection  Drill  took  place  dur- 

Inspection  of  ing  Commencement  week. 

Cadets  There  was  a full  attendance 

of  cadets,  and  the  drilling 
seemed  to  be  above  par.  Major  Wood,  U.  S.  A., 
from  Governor’s  Island,  was  the  officer  Retailed 
for  the  inspection  and  we  await  his  report  with 
eagerness. 

We  may  say  here  that  the  medal  in  Mili- 
tary Science  was  awarded  to  Captain  Uniack, 
and  the  medal  in  Tactics  to  Captain  O’Brien. 

Dr.  George  A.  Leitner,  ’85,  has 
’85  recently  earned  still  another 

high  tribute  to  his  professional 
skill.  A few  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Leitner,  assisted 
by  Drs.  Blauvelt,  of  Nyack,  and  Morris,  of  New 
York  City,  performed  a difficult  operation  for 
appendicitis  upon  the  14-year-old  daughter  of 
William  R.  Thompson,  of  Piermont.  The 
operation  was  a complete  success. 

Some  days  later  Dr.  Leitner  visited  his 
young  patient,  and  his  surprise  and  pleasure 
may  be  imagined  when  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thompson  handed  him  a cheque  for  $1,000, 
the  grateful  gift  of  her  father  to  the  Nyack 
Hospital.  Dr.  Leitner’s  fame  as  a surgeon 
continues  to  grow. 

At  the  Trinity  ordinations  His 
’99  Grace,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 

Farley,  ordained  two  of  Ford- 
ham’s  sons,  Louis  Bossard,  ’99,  and  Henry  A. 
Curtin,  ’99.  Father  Bossard  has  since  been 
assigned  to  St.  Joseph’s  parish,  Millbrook, 
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N.  Y.  Father  Curtin  is  to  be  an  assistant  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The 
Monthly,  in  behalf  of  their  many  friends, 
felicitates  these  young  priests  on  the  great 
blessing  that  God  has  granted  them. 

Herbert  S.  Stone,  Chief  of  the 
An  Department  of  Publicity  at  the 

Invitation  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  for  the 
Philippine  Government  Expo- 
sition, has  sent  a most  kind  invitation  to  the 
editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  to  visit 
this  department,  the  largest  single  one  at  the 
Fair,  and  to  make  it  his  headquarters  while  in 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Stone  declares  in  his  letter 
that : “ The  Philippine  Exposition  was  organ- 
ized to  show  what  has  been  done  and  what  is 
being  done  in  the  Islands.  The  various 
grades  of  lower  civilization,  from  the  dimin- 
utive Negrito  to  the  Viscayan  who  weaves 
fabrics  of  great  beauty  ; their  manners  and 
mode  of  living  ; their  savagery  and  their  first 
attempts  to  learn  a higher  civilization, — should 
prove  of  intense  interest,  not  alone  to  psychol- 
ogists, but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  our 
island  possessions  beyond  the  seas.’5 

On  the  train  coming  up  to  the 
A Ford-  dinner  given  by  the  Alumni  to 

ham  SKil  the  Varsity  baseball  team,  a 

member  of  the  Alumni  wrote 
the  lines  here  printed.  He  did  not  explain  how 
the  last  line  crept  into  the  acrostic: 

Founded  in  dear  old  Rose  Hill, 

Out  from  the  good  old  past, 

Rises  to-day's  3roung  giant 
Driving  a pace  that’s  fast. 

Handy  and  game  and  speedy, 

And  full  of  knowledge  and  grit ; 

Maybe  a little  bit  greedy, 

But  most  of  the  time  they’ve  been  “ It.” 

And,  oh  ! what  a joy  to  us  old  ones, 

Longing  for  weary  years, 


Longing  to  see  the  bold  ones 
Throwing  their  bitterest  tears 
Each  to  the  old  Potomac, 

As  at  last  they  went  down  and  out, 

Mauled  by  McLane  and  Plunkett, 

Mauled  by  the  whole  “ fit-out.” 

Few,  indeed,  are  the  oases  in  life's 
Memorable  desert,  and  even  the  few,  how 
Days  valueless  they  are  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pilgrim  when  about  to  suc- 
cumb at  his  journey’s  end.  He  may  linger  upon 
them  in  fondest  memory,  yet  they  can  afford 
him,  when  about  to  enter  upon  the  eternal 
years,  scant  comfort  and  joy. 

A Catholic,  however  far  he  may  stray  from 
the  straight  path  on  life's  dreary  wastes,  can 
recall  two  oases  which  will  always  be  to  him  in- 
vigorating and  salutary.  He  can  retrace  his 
steps  and  find  his  consolation  and  joy  in  again 
pursuing  the  path  where  once  he  walked  with 
God,  and  was  really  holy  and  happy.  The  two 
days — the  one  when  first  we  approached  close 
to  God’s  altar  to  commune,  and  the  other  when 
we  were  girded  with  the  livery  of  Christ’s  sol- 
diery in  Confirmation — must  ever  remain  mem- 
orable for  the  heaven  they  brought  to  us  chil- 
dren of  earth.  Two  such  days  we  would  fain 
chronicle  before  the  close  of  the  school-year. 

On  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  March 
twenty-fifth,  after  months  of  careful  prepara- 
tion, eight  students,  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
choristers,  knelt  around  the  altar  of  our  beauti- 
ful College  chapel  to  receive  for  the  first  time 
their  Lord  and  their  God.  They  presented  a 
soul-stirring  picture.  Rev.  Fr.  Pius  Massi,  S. 
J.,  celebrated  his  jubilee  of  golden  years  as  a 
Jesuit  by  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  and  administering  the  Sacrament.  The 
collegians  and  faculty  were  present,  and  the 
Divine  Service  was  enriched  with  some  excel- 
lent singing.  The  following  students  were  the 
recipients  : Mr.  Oliver  Joseph  Miller,  who  had 
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been  received  into  the  Church  a few  weeks 
before,  and  was  baptized  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Rector  of  the  College,  Amaldo  Lordi,  Charles 
Leginti,  John  Egan,  James  McCabe,  Thomas 
Stone,  Sallustiano  Reyes  and  Thomas  Lough - 
man. 

The  second  scene,  joyous  beyond  words,  was 
when  the  above-mentioned  collegians,  together 
with  the  following  companions,  received  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  at  the  hands  of 
Right  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Cusack,  D.  D.,  on  May 
the  twenty-eighth,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius, 
New  York  : Thomas  C.  Brockhurst,  Oscar 
Peter  Von  Forckenbeck,  Connery  P.  Bradley, 
Albert  C.  Jimenis,  Joseph  Holahan,  John  F. 
Galvin,  Francis  Palladino,  David  J.  Higgins, 
Richard  J.  O’Gorman,  Alfred  J.  Keating,  John 
M.  Wade,  James  M.  McCabe,  Hilary  G.  Bou- 
illon, Hugh  A.  Grimshaw,  Harry  J.  Becker, 
Paul  A.  Galvin,  Edward  M.  Feeley,  Columbus 
P.  Healey,  Cosmas  J.  Blanco,  Peter  R.  Dumois, 
Emile  J.  Dumois,  Michael  L.  Chiriboga, 
Raphael  J.  Muro,  Arthur  T.  Carroll,  Pablo  J. 
Beola,  James  L.  Dorman. 

At  this  latter  ceremony  a host  of  friends  of 
the  young  gentlemen  were  present. 

A helpful  sign  making  for  the  union  of 
Jesuit  students  throughout  the  country  is  evi- 
denced from  the  following  invitation  extended 
to  the  students  and  alumni  of  our  colleges  : 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
St.  Louis  University 

GRAND  AVENUE  AND  WEST  PINE  BOULEVARD 
Bureau  of  Information  george  t.  desloge 

for  World’s  Fair  Secretary 

St.  Louis,  June  2d,  1904. 

To  the  Editor  : 

Dear  Sir  : The  Alumni  Association  of  the  St. 
Louis  University  has  fitted  up  a room  in  the 
University  buildings  as  an  Information  Bureau. 

Will  you  please  announce  in  your  College 


paper  that  all  students  and  alumni  of  your 
College  are  most  cordially  invited  to  make  free 
use  of  the  same.  We  will  be  on  hand  at  all 
times  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the 
Fair,  rooms,  hotels,  points  of  interest,  etc. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kindness, 

I am,  very  sincerely, 

George  T.  Desloge,  Secretary. 

Through  some  mistake  this  ex- 
Resolutions  pression  of  sympathy  failed  to 
reach  the  Sanctum  in  time  for 
publication  in  the  May  number. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  his  class-mates  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  their  beloved  com- 
panion, Harry  L.  Fleming. 

Whereas  : It  has  pleased  God  in  His  all-seeing 
wisdom  and  goodness  to  take  unto  Himself  our 
esteemed  class-mate,  Harry  Leo  Fleming,  and 
Whereas  : We  have  always  had  in  our  col- 
league a noble  example  of  application  and  de- 
votion and  sterling  virtue, 

Resolved — That  we  record  with  sorrow  the 
loss  of  such  a true  son  of  Fordham  and  such  a 
loyal  friend  of  schoolboy  days,  and  as  his 
class-mates  in  Fordham  College  Preparatory 
tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  beloved 
mother  ; and 

Resolved — That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  presented  to  his  mother  and 
find  expression  in  the  pages  of  the  Fordham 
Monthly. 

Signed  : D.  Stuart  Carey, 

Charles  L.  Cassasa, 
Louis  V.  Hinchliffe, 
Walter  A.  Fitch, 
Committee  Prep.,  '‘04.. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks 
’97  an  invitation  to  attend  the 

marriage  of  Miss  Sara  Carson 
to  James  Augustine  Wilson,  ’97,  at  Bay  Ridge, 
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N.  Y.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, June  29th.  The  Monthly  congratulates 
the  young  couple. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Cunniff,  ’86,  for- 
’86  merly  assistant  of  St.  Monica’s 

Church,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Robert  Weir,  ’90,  has  been 
’90  commissioned  to  found  a parish 
at  Flatbush,  near  Rondout, 
N.  Y.  The  new  parish  will  be  known  as  St. 
Colman’s. 


Gibbons.  They  are  : the  Revs.  George  J.  Krim, 
S.  J.,  James  I.  Moakley,  S.  J.,  Francis  A.  Ton- 
dorf,  S.  J.,  and  William  J.  Conway,  S.  J.  We 
send  our  congratulations  to  the  young  priests, 
and  pray  them  all  success  in  the  ministry. 

On  Undergraduates’  Night  the 
Prep.  final  Elocution  contest  for  the 
Elocution  Prep.  School  took  place.  Four 
speakers  remained  after  the 
preliminaries.  Master  Henry  Hartman  spoke 
“ The  Burial  March  of  Dundee,”  and  won  with 
it.  Master  Ostendorf  attained  second  honors 
with  “ The  Legend  Beautiful.” 


The  prize  contest  in  Elocution 
Elocution  and  in  Oratory  took  place  on 
and  Monday,  June  6th,  before  an  au- 
Oratory  dience  that  filled  Armory  Hall. 

The  speaking  generally  was  ex- 
cellent, and  we  should  say  four  out  of  the  five 
speeches  showed  great  care  in  preparation. 
In  the  Elocution  contest  the  speakers  and 
selections  were  : 

“ The  Execution  of  Montrose,”  Thoma3  F.  Connolly,  ’07. 

“ The  Last  of  the  Signers,”  James  P.  Clark,  ’04. 

“ The  Life  Boat,”  William  C.  Martin,  '04. 

11  The  Dandy  Fifth,”  Edward  T.  Glennon,  '05. 

“ The  Monk  Gabriel,”  Joseph  Macmanus,  ’04. 

In  Oratory,  these  were  the  speakers  and  the 
subjects  treated  by  each  : 

Civic  Duties,  George  M.  Hayes,  '06. 

A Model  Public  Career,  Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick,  ’04. 

Protective  Tariff,  Arthur  L.  Hurley,  ’04. 

Trusts,  Francis  J.  Heafy,  ’06. 

Commercialism,  Thomas  J.  Gallon,  ’06. 

The  medals  were  awarded  on  Commence- 
ment Day  to  Messrs.  Clark  and  McCormick, 
respectively. 

During  the  month  four  former 

Ordinations  professors  at  Fordham  were  or- 
dained at  Woodstock  College, 
Woodstock,  Ind.,  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 


The  members  of  the  varsity 
Gift  to  baseball  team  united  in  pre- 
' Coach  Smith  senting  to  Mr.  Fred  Smith 
(Princeton),  Coach  of  the  team, 
a handsome  silver  tea-set.  Captain  O’Brien 
made  the  presentation  speech,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
in  a few  words,  thanked  the  donors.  The  gift 
was  intended  to  express  somewhat  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Varsity  for  what  had  been  done 
for  it  by  the  Coach. 

As  announced  elsewhere,  Arinin 
Prize  Sibbel  won  the  honors  of  the 

Winners  class  that  went  forth  on  Com- 

mencement Day.  This  gentle- 
man also  secured  the  Alumni  prize,  a purse  of 
fifty  dollars  for  the  best  essay  in  English  Lit- 
erature, and  the  medal  for  the  best  Biographical 
Essay.  Mr.  McCormick,  ’04,  won  the  medal 
for  Oratory  and  Composition,  and  the  Jouin 
medal  in  Evidences  of  Religion.  James  P. 
Clark,  ’04,  carried  off  the  medal  for  Elocution, 
and  Mr.  MacManus  the  much  prized  Hughes 
medal  in  Mental  Philosophy.  The  Dady 
medal  for  debate  was  awarded  to  William 
Martin,  ’05. 
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A pleasing  incident  among 
At  many  on  the  team’s  visit  to  Holy 
Holy  Cross  Cross  was  the  reception  given 
the  men  by  the  students  of  H. 
C.  in  the  dining  hall  after  the  game.  They 
were  greeted  in  a most  cordial  manner  and 
toasted  in  a neat  speech  by  a member  of  the 
senior  class  of  our  sister  College.  Needless  to 
say  that  Fordham  appreciates  very  much  the 
relations  that  bind  us  to  Holy  Cross. 


The  baccalaureate  sermon  was 
Bacca-  to  have  been  delivered  this  year 
laureate  by  Rev.  William  H.  Murphy, 
’78,  Rector  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul’s,  the  Bronx.  Fr.  Murphy  was  indisposed 
on  the  evening  in  question,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Hol- 
lohan,  S.  J.,  Vice-president  of  the  College,  took 
his  place,  and  charmed  us  all,  the  students  and 
their  friends,  by  his  eloquence. 

T.  J.  M„  04. 


jfoidbamensia. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

ONE  of  the  June  attractions — and  the 
most  attractive  of  them  all — was  the 
Faculty-Senior  series  of  games  for  the 
championship  of  the  Bronx  (?).  The  first  game 
was  decidedly  a pitcher’s  battle  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  Faculty’s  twirler  was  in  excellent 
form,  only  giving  six  bases  on  balls  in  three  in- 
nings and  striking  out  two  men,  with  the  valua- 
ble aid  of  the  umpire,  who  was  incessantly 
cheered.  The  Seniors’  pitcher  was  in  prime 
condition.  Every  time  he  put  the  sphere  over 
the  plate,  which  did  not  happen  very  often,  one 
could  enjoy  seeing  it  disappear  in  the  woods, 
influenced  by  a sturdy  bat.  The  longest  hit  of 
the  day  was  the  one  “ Chester  ” ran  after. 
The  first  game  was  won  by  the  Seniors. 

The  second  game  was  played  a few  days 
later,  but  unfortunately  the  Seniors  lost  their 
crack  mysterious  “ twirler,”  who  was  made  in- 
eligible on  account  of  oratorical  failures,  and 
naturally,  they  went  down  in  defeat.  The 
third  and  deciding  game  has  not  been  played 


as  yet,  but  we  expect  to  see  the  two  rival  teams 
meet  once  more,  when  the  roses  bloom  again. 

We  cannot  forget  to  congratulate  the  umpire 
on  his  mysterious  escape.  No  sooner  was  the 
first  game  over  than  he  vanished  like  the  “ air 
bubble”  in  Macbeth.  His  work  was  appreci- 
ated by  all,  especially  so  when  he  called  strikes 
and  balls  before  the  pitcher  had  undergone 
the  usual  set  of  contortions  preliminary  to  de- 
livering the  ball. 

When  thunderstorms  come  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  every  one  should  be  in  Morpheus’ 
realm.  Two  or  three  unfortunate  “ night- 
hawks  ” were  caught  by  the  last  thunderstorm 
as  they  were  making  their  way  up  the  lawn. 
The  lightning  was  so  dazzling  that  one  of  the 
late-comers  almost  knocked  down  one  of  the 
elm  trees.  The  impact  of  his  heavy  body 
against  the  tree  has  left  an  indelible  mark. 
Where  ? That  is  the  question  we  should  ask 
the  major. 

The  tennis  courts  are  favorite  places  of 
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rendezvous.  It  seems  that  all  wish  to  get  into 
condition  for  the  summer  months.  There  is 
very  good  material  on  First  in  the  tennis  line, 
and  if  a tournament  were  held,  say  in  Septem- 
ber, it  would  undoubtedly  prove  a very  inter- 
esting diversion.  We  recommend  it  ! 

We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Joe  Belden,  an  old 
Fordham  student,  for  the  two  sketches  that 
appear  heading  columns  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Belden  is  now  engaged  in  business  at  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  Wherever  the  interest  of  Ford- 
ham  is  concerned,  Mr.  Belden  has  been  ready 
to  do  the  share  of  an  old  Fordham  boy. 

We  were  treated  to  two  or  three  boxing 
matches  during  the  month  of  June.  The  fistic 
encounters  were  held  in  the  Second  Division 
Gym.  The  second  division  boys  seem  to  be 
experts  in  this  brand  of  sport.  It  is  a great 
exercise,  and  there  is  enough  amusement  in  it 
to  make  it  a lasting  institution. 

Now  that  the  college  year  of  1903-1904  is 
drawing  to  a close,  it  seems  proper  and  in  place 
that  the  1904  editors,  who  are  leaving  Ford- 
ham never  to  return  again  as  students,  in  the 
name  of  the  class  of  1904  should  say  their  fare- 
well and  declare  their  love  for  all  the  brethren, 
and  say:  “ Here’s  to  you,  old  fellows,  and  here’s 
to  the  place  we  all  love  so  well.” 

J.  M.,  ’04. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

Taking  a cursory  glance  over  our  athletics 
for  the  past  school  year,  we  may  truthfully 
affirm  that  this  year  has  been  a most  pro- 
gressive one  for  Junior  Hall.  The  foot-ball 
team  was  the  strongest  one  that  we  have  had 
for  several  years  and  its  victories  were  num- 
erous. The  Prep,  relay  captured  gold,  sil- 


ver and  bronze  medals  at  the  various  college 
meets.  The  basket-ball  team  established  a 
precedent.  The  baseball  team  lost  but  three 
games  out  of  nineteen.  With  these  records 
behind  us,  Junior  Hall  can  be  justly  proud  of 
its  1904  performances. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  tennis 
tournament.  Thirteen  teams  entered,  and 
each  one  had  its  eye  on  the  prize.  McGraw 
and  O’Reilly  came  out  victors,  with  a score  of 
twelve  sets  won  and  one  lost.  Grady,  the 
Brooklyn  wonder,  and  Gillespie,  the  Jeannette 
expert,  gave  the  champions  a hard  fight. 
O’Gorman  and  Bert  by  most  clever  playing 
were  alone  able  to  down  the  champions,  defeat- 
ing them  by  a score  of  six  to  four.  McCarthy 
and  Woodcock,  although  one  of  the  strongest 
teams  in  the  race,  were  deserted  by  fortune 
and  muscle,  and  finished  the  victors  of  the 
consolation  prize.  This  prize  was  only  a ver- 
bal one. 

The  Invincibles  took  a trip  over  to  Garden 
City,  L.  I.,  and  added  another  victory  to  their 
long  list  by  defeating  St.  Paul’s  second.  In  the 
first  inning  Barry  was  unusually  erratic  and 
ineffective,  and  “ Ginn”  was  put  in  the  box.  The 
iron  man's  curves  could  not  be  solved  by 
the  St.  Paul’s  boys.  Score — Invincibles,  13  ; 
St.  Paul’s  Second,  ri. 

The  Actives  played  a most  brilliant  game 
against  the  St.  Augustines.  O’Reilly,  in  the 
box,  seemed  a puzzler  to  our  opponents.  Not 
one  of  them  reached  first  base  until  the  sixth 
inning,  and  they  did  not  score  until  the  ninth, 
when  the  Actives  made  their  only  two  errors. 

The  relay  team  ran  at  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  games 
at  Travers  Island.  Owing,  however,  to  an  acci- 
dent to  our  second  man,  we  were  not  able  to 

win. 
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The  Invincibles  defeated  the  Oaklands  of 
St.  Joseph's  Institute  by  a score  of  11-5. 
Barry  pitched  a very  good  game,  and  it  was 
largely  on  account  of  his  work  that  the  boys 
from  Westchester  obtained  but  5 runs. 

The  Actives  played  the  Oakland  Jrs.  and 
defeated  them  by  a score  of  5-3.  The  game 
was  hotly  contested  at  every  point.  Captain 
Reihing’s  batting  and  Quilty’s  twirling  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  victory. 

The  strong  Marion  A.  C.  was  beaten  by  the 
Actives.  The  former  seemed  unable  to  solve 
O’Reilly’s  delivery,  while  our  boys  batted 
exceedingly  well.  The  score — Actives,  n ; 
Marion  A.  C.,  8. 

Tim,  the  ticket  agent,  will  furnish  exper- 
ienced guides  to  all  strangers  visiting  our 
university. 

Invincibles’  Batting  Average. 


P.  c. 

GAMES 

A.  P.. 

H. 

Scanned 

•372 

14 

59 

22 

Convery 

■3*3 

IS 

67 

21 

Seiler 

•3°° 

IS 

60 

l8 

M dp-raw 

00 

CN 

15 

57 

17 

O’Reilly 

.269 

IS 

52 

14 

Hinchliffe 

. 266 

14 

53 

14 

Barry 

.263 

10 

38 

IO 

Murray 

.224 

14 

58 

13 

Cassasa 

.142 

8 

28 

4 

McGrath 

.140 

i5 

64 

9 

The  catcher  of  the  second  team  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  was  too  fast  for  such  slow 
company,  and  finally  handed  in  his  official 
resignation.  He  accompanied  the  team  to 
Westchester,  however,  where  it  is  said  he  sought 
a great  attraction  in  Silver  St. 

They  say  that  some  of  our  favorites  are  hang- 
ing around  the  Old  Homestead  to  carry  off  their 


well-earned  rewards.  But  we  know  of  a certain 
individual  who  has  stayed  here  to  obtain  a letter 
containing  most  valuable  information.  Manager 
C. . . .is  a man  without  a country.  And  unless 
these  directions  are  fast  coming,  he  contenr 
plates  taking  an  extra  course  in  Greek. 

Rumor  has  it  that  I.ouis  D.  McCoy  intends 
to  spend  the  summer  in  Monsey  and  St.  I.ouis. 
While  in  the  former  place  he  is  determined  to 
open  a shop  and  run  in  opposition  to  Schwartz 
the  Fat  Butcher.  We  hear  that  Mr.  Cleary  is 
to  be  his  co-laborer. 

We  have  often  read  of  falling  meteors,  and 
perhaps  have  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  but 
we  never  expected  to  be  present  at  a shower  of 
“ Havannas,”  holder  and  all.  We  are  still 
wondering  where  it  came  from,  and  a certain 
friend  of  ours,  not  a member  of  Second,  is  thank- 
ing the  gods  for  such  a sweet-scented  donation. 
Indications  seem  to  point  to  a handsomely  fur- 
nished suite  of  rooms  in  Junior  Flail  occupied 
by  no  less  a distinguished  gentleman  than 
“Mac”  of  Pittsburg.  I guess  we  had  better 
ask  Louie,  eh,  Mac  ? 

The  “ Prep  ” extends  its  congratulations  to 
John  Tewey,  who  has  been  chosen  as  one  of 
the  orators  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
the  Irvington  Pligh  School.  The  subject  of 
Mr.  Tewey’s  discourse  will  be,  “ Nulla  Vestigia 
Retrorsum.”  We  should  like  to  be  among 
his  auditors  on  that  fair  day,  but  circumstances 
compel  us  to  be  away. 

Dear  John,  finally  wearied  of  being  a victim 
of  “ Knocko,”  is  trying  to  convince  us  that  he 
does  not  live  in  Waterbury,  but  in  a suburb  of 
the  said  city. 

In  the  recent  tennis  tournament  many  dark 
horses  came  forth  and  surprised  us  by  their  mas- 
terly playing.  But  one  among  the  number  was 
a disappointment.  He  was  too  dark  ; in  fact 


llte  Invincible, s 
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he  was  black.  Please  consider  above  comment 
as  enclosed  within  quotation  marks. 

The  last  we  heard  of  our  German  friend  was 
that  he  is  in  Rome  devoting  a good  portion 
of  time  to  Italian.  Charlie  better  be  careful 
hereafter,  as  we  shall  have  a learned  interpreter 
with  us.  Happy  times,  Herman  ! 

Happy  vacation  days  to  all  ! 

H.  Vincent  Seiler,  ’07. 

Loring  M.  Black,  ’07. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL 

The  Tyros  have  done  very  well  this  year,  and 
the  reputation  made  by  former  teams  has  been 
sustained.  The  team  was  composed  of  players 
considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  ’03  team, 
yet  many  declare  that  the  season  has  been  a more 
successful  one  than  last.  The  Tyros  won  14  out 
of  16  games  played,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
their  opponents’  ages  averaged  more  than 
usual.  “ Sid,  ” our  first  pitcher,  might  be  called 
“ McGinnity  Junior,”  so  tireless  has  he  been  in 
the  games  he  has  pitched  this  season.  His 
best  record  was  made  in  the  games  against  the 
Actives  of  Second  Division,  in  which  “ Sid  ” 
struck  out  17  men  and  gave  only  one  base  on 
balls. 

The  Reserves  have  also  come  off  with  colors 
flying.  They  played  fast  baseball  and  are  to  be 
congratulated.  From  the  official  scores  it 
would  appear  that  “House  ” captured  the  honors 
in  batting  and  that  more  bases  were  stolen  by 
“ Judge  ” than  by  any  other  two  members  of 
the  team. 

The  Minims,  diminutive  chaps  that  they  are, 
have  played  well  considering  their  size.  Al- 
though but  novices  in  the  science  of  baseball, 


they  can  throw  and  bat  and  run  in  a way  to 
surprise.  The  highest  hope  of  the  Minim 
members  is  that  they  may  next  year  join 
the  Reserves. 

At  the  Exhibition  Drill  on  June  12th,  the  two 
companies  from  Third,  and  especially  Company 
E,  were  enthusiastically  applauded  for  their  fine 
showing.  Captain  Galvin  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  handled 
his  company.  Captain  Rowe  also  displayed 
great  skill,  especially  in  the  company  move- 
ments. 

There  are  quite  a few  on  the  Division  who 
are  always  upholding  the  honor  of  Penn,  ath- 
letics. Chief  among  them  we  might  mention 
“Jack  ’’and  “Bounce.”  If  any  team  from 
that  section  ever  captures  a prize,  these  loyal 
ones  immediately  parade  around  the  campus 
and  for  the  day  are  virtually  “ cocks  of  the 
walk.” 

A new  handball  champion  has  appeared 
among  us  in  the  person  of  “Kid.”  It  has 
been  reported  that  he  intends  entering  the 
lists  against  the  champions. 

A little  hard,  after  the  examinations  are  over, 
to  sit  down  to  write  out  500  Greek  lines.  Es- 
pecially so  when  our  fellows  are  out  on  the 
field  playing  the  game  of  games. 

Great  guessing  as  to  who  are  the  lucky  ones 
to  go  to  Second  the  coming  year.  Of  course, 
we  have  a list  of  eligibles,  but  we  may  be  dis- 
appointed. At  any  rate,  we  are  all  hopeful. 

So  long  for  a little  while,  fellows,  and  may 
your  vacations  be  as  pleasant  as  can  be. 

George  W.  Black  ) p 
James  A.  Rowe  j >eP' 


BASEBALL.— THE  END  OF  THE  SEASON. 


ONE  of  the  most  successful  seasons  in 
the  baseball  history  of  Fordham  has 
just  closed.  Many  claim  for  us  the 
college  championship.  Our  record  of  17  col- 
lege victories  and  three  defeats,  a percentage  of 
.850,  has  probably  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
other  college.  Our  victories  have  been  over 
the  representative  colleges  of  the  East,  and 
have  been  earned  by  good,  wholesome  baseball. 
The  team  loses  by  graduation  two  of  its  strong- 
est players,  Captain  O’Brien  and  Plunkett. 
The  former  has  played  four  years  on  the  var- 
sity, and  his  work  has  been,  in  the  difficult  po- 
sition of  third  base,  of  the  most  brilliant  kind. 
He  has  been  steady  and  reliable,  and  this  year 
has  been  an  ideal  leader.  No  college  in  the 
country  has  had  a finer  catcher  this  year  than 
had  Fordham.  Plunkett  has  been,  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  game,  a player  of  the  artistic 
sort.  His  place  next  year  will  be  difficult  to 


fill.  We  will  miss  these  two  stalwart  workers 
for  the  Maroon.  Sterling  college  students  ; 
earnest  capable  workers  in  the  classroom  ; 
loyal  to  every  Fordham  interest  ; identified 
with  all  that  is  best  in  the  spirit  and  tradition  of 
our  college, — William  A.  O’Brien  and  Thomas 
J.  Plunkett  go  out  from  our  midst  with  the  best 
wishes  of  the  grateful  faculty  and  students  of 
old  Fordham.  The  new  captain  of  the  team 
is  Louis  C.  Hartman,  ’05.  For  the  past  three 
seasons  Louis  has  been  the  capable  shortstop 
of  the  team.  He  is  a hard  and  willing  worker, 
and  we  have  no  fear  for  another  successful  sea- 
son in  1905,  with  the  team  under  his  command. 

Holy  Cross,  2 ; Fordham,  i. 

The  team  met  its  third  and  last  college 
defeat  at  Worcester,  May  28th.  This  game  was 
one  of  the  finest  ever  seen  on  the  Holy  Cross 
campus,  the  work  of  the  pitchers  and  the  field- 
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ing  of  both  teams  being  of  the  sensational  type. 
For  Fordham,  O’Brien  and  L.  Hartman  won 
great  praise  from  the  Massachusetts  press  by 
their  superb  fielding.  The  members  of  the 
team  were  the  guests  for  two  days  of  the  faculty 
and  students  of  Holy  Cross,  and  were  shown 
in  their  brief  stay  every  courtesy  by  their 
genial  hosts.  They  will  not  soon  forget  the 
warmth  of  Worcester  hospitality. 

The  score  : — 


HOLY  CROSS. 

R.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

Devlin,  2b 0 0 2 2 0 

Skelly,  rf 1 1 2 0 0 

P.  Noonan,  C....1  2 6 10 

Stankard,  ss 0 1 4 5 1 

Hoey,  If 0 2 0 0 0 

Flynn,  lb 0 0 10  0 0 

McKeon,  cf 0 1 3 0 0 

Caslien,  3 b 0 0 1 1 0 

O’Rourke,  p 0 0 0 1 0 


Totals 2 8 21  10  1 

Holy  Cross 

Fordham 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E 

Shean,  2b.  . 

. ...0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

Plunkett,  c. 

. . ..0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Robertson,  lb. ..0 

1 11 

1 

0 

McLane,  p. . 

. ...0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

O’Brien,  3b., 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Murray,  If.. 

....0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H.  Hartman. 

, rf..O 

0 

1 

0 

0 

L Hartman, 

ss.  .1 

0 

3 

5 

0 

Oliver,  cf. . . 

...  .0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Totals.. . . 

. . .1 

2 ! 

24  18 

0 

0 0 1 

0 

1 

X- 

-2 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 

0 

0- 

-1 

Two-base-hits — Skelly1",  P.  Noonan.  Three-base-hits — 
P.  Noonan,  McKeon.  Stolen  base — Stankard.  Sacrifice 
hit — McLane.  Double  plays — by  Cashen  to  Stankard  ; by 
L.  Hartman,  to  Sliean,  to  Robertson.  Base  on  balls — off 
O’Rourke — Murray,  L.  Hartman  ; off  McLane — Stankard, 
McKeon.  Struck  out — by  O'Rourke — Plunkett,  Robertson, 
O’Brien,  Murray,  2 ; by  McLane — Flynn,  Stankard.  Um- 
pire— Mr.  Klem.  Attendance,  1,000.  Time  of  game — lh. 
30m. 


Fordham,  17  ; Pittsfield,  2. 

The  varsity  played  on  Memorial  Day  the 
Pittsfield  A.  C.  at  Pittsfield.  The  contest  was 
one-sided  and  played  in  a drizzling  rain.  Es- 
senter,  one  of  our  last  year’s  pitchers,  twirled 
against  his  former  team-mates  and  was  hit  hard. 
In  seven  innings  Murray  allowed  the  Pittsfields 
not  a single  hit. 

The  score  : — 


R.  H.  E 

Fordham 4 3 1 1 2 0 0—11  14  2 

Pittsfield 0 5 0 0 0 0 0—  2 0 6 


Batteries — Murray  aud  Plunkett;  Esseuter  and  Dowd. 


Fordham,  8 ; Carlisle,  4. 

Although  the  varsity  completely  outclassed 
the  Carlisle  Indians,  June  16th,  there  was  much 
in  the  play  of  the  red  men  to  admire  and  com- 
mend. They  pulled  off  three  lightning  double 
plays,  and  Jude  made  one  of  the  finest  home 
run  hits  of  the  year.  Plunkett  made  this  his 
final  college  game  notable  by  his  brilliant  work. 
McLane,  as  usual,  played  excellently,  and  with 
Sliean  cracked  out  timely  home  runs. 

The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

CARLISLE. 

R.  H.  O. 

A. 

V. 

Shean,  2b. 

. . .1 

1 

1 

4 

i 

Mitchell,  ss. 

....1 

0 4 

3 

i 

. . .3 

3 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

Jude,  If.  . . . 

9, 

9 9 

0 

0 

McLane,  p 

2 

0 

0 

Nephew,  1 b 

. ...0 

2 8 

1 

0 

Robertson, 

lb...l 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Nicola,  3b.  . 

. ...0 

1 1 

1 

1 

O’Brien,  3b 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Baker,  2b..  . 

. ...0 

1 4 

2 

0 

If.  Hart m’n 

rf..O 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Green,  c . . 
Young  Deer 

. . 0 

0 4 

i 

1 

L.  Hartman 

ss.O 

0 

5 

1 

0 

cf.O 

1 1 

0 

0 

Oliver,  cf... 
Dady,  If. . . 

. . .0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Charles,  rf. 

. ..] 

0 0 

0 

0 

. . .0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Whitecrow, 

P—0 

0 0 

2 

0 

Totals.... 

. . 8 

13  21  9 

2 

Totals... . 

. .4 

1 24 

10 

3 

Fordham.. 2 0 1 0 2 0 3 0 0 — 8 

Carlisle 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 1—4 


Two-base-hits — Nephew,  If.  Hartman,  Robertson 
Three-base-hits — Dady,  Plunkett.  Home  run — Shean,  Mc- 
Lane, Jude.  Sacrifice  hits— Nicola,  McLane,  Dady.  Stolen 
bases — Mitchell,  Charles  (2),  Plunkett,  McLane,  Robertson. 
Struck  out— by  Whitecrow,  2 ; by  McLane,  1.  Base  on 
balls — off  McLane,  2 ; off  Whitecrow,  3.  Double  play — 
Whitecrow,  Nephew  and  Nicola;  Nicola,  Baker  and 
Nephew-;  Baker  and  Nephew.  Passed  ball — Plunkelt. 
Umpire — Mr.  Golden. 

Xavier  A.  C.,  7 ; Fordham,  3. 

The  Fordhams,  on  account  of  the  canceling  of 
the  Villanova  and  Delaware  games,  were  out  of 
practise  when  they  met  Xavier  A.  C.,  June  nth. 
McLane  was  absent  from  the  game,  and  this 
fact  had  a depressing  effect  on  the  varsity,  the 
visitors  winning  by  a score  of  7 to  3. 

The  score  : — 


R.  H.  E 

Xavier  A.  C 0 0 0 1 2 2 0 1 1—1  11  : 

Fordham 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 3—4  5 2 


Batteries — Reilley  and  Creven  ; Murray,  Dady  and  Plunkett. 
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Fordham,  io  ; Alumni,  5. 

The  Alumni,  headed  by  such  famous  old 
wearers  of  the  maroon  in  days  gone  by  as  M. 
J.  Sweeney,  '89,  and  Gerald  J.  Barry,  '98,  played 
the  varsity  the  concluding  game  of  the  season, 
f une  18th.  The  contest  was  not  one  of  excite- 
ment, the  varsity  being  tired  out  from  their 
season’s  campaign,  did  not  extend  them- 
selves. The  belated  veterans  struggled  against 
great  odds,  and  yet  they  did  not  do  so  badly. 

The  score:  — 


R.  IT.  E. 

Fordham 0 2 4 3 1 0 0 0 x — 10  9 4 

Alumni 0 0 3 1 0 0 1 0 0 — 5 5 6 


Batteries — Murray  and  Oliver;  Barry  and  Devlin. 

.The  Record  of  the  Team. 

March  26th.  Fordham,  6 ; Yale,  3 ; at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — McLane,  McKay  and 
Jackson. 

April  2d.  Fordham,  10  ; All  Collegians,  1 ; 
at  Fordham.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Masterson. 

April  6th.  Fordham,  3 ; New  York  Law,  2 ; 
at  Fordham.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Mertens. 

April  8th.  Fordham,  5 ; Tufts,  o ; at  Ford- 
ham. Pitchers — McLane  and  Donovan. 

April  13th.  Fordham,  26  ; C.  C.  N.  Y.,  1 ; at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Frank. 

April  16th.  Princeton,  13  ; Fordham,  2 ; at 
Princeton.  Pitchers — Underhill  and  McLane. 

April  19th.  Fordham,  1 ; Penn.  State,  2 ; at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Haverstick. 

April  20th.  Fordham,  6 ; Maryland,  3 ; at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Frock. 

April  23d.  Fordham,  6 ; Ursinus,  1 ; at  Ford- 
ham. Pitchers — Shean  and  Townsend. 

April  30th.  Fordham,  14;  Colgate,  2;  at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Backus. 

May  4th.  Fordham,  5 ; Bucknell,  o ; at  Ford- 
ham. Pitchers — McLane  and  Drake. 

May  7th.  Fordham,  4 ; Holy  Cross,  o ; at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Spring. 


May  nth.  Fordham,  3 ; Columbia,  1 ; at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Tyler. 

May  13th.  Fordham,  7 ; Washington  and 
Jefferson,  x ; at  Fordham.  Pitchers — Murray 
and  Marks. 

May  14th.  Fordham,  6 ; Syracuse,  3 ; at  Ford- 
ham. Pitchers — McLane  and  Dineen. 

May  18th.  Fordham,  4;  West  Point,  2 ; at 
West  Point.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Albright. 

May  20th.  Fordham,  7 ; Georgetown,  5 ; at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Seitz. 

May  21st.  Fordham,  10;  Wesleyan,  4;  at 
Middletown.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Clarke. 

May  28th.  Holy  Cross,  2 ; Fordham,  1 ; at 
Worcester.  Pitchers — O’Rourke  and  McLane. 

May  30th.  Fordham,  17  ; Pittsfield,  A.  C.,  2 ; 
at  Pittsfield.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Essenter. 

June  nth.  Xavier  A.  C.,  7 ; Fordham,  3 ; 
at  Fordham.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Reilley. 

June  16th.  Fordham,  8 ; Carlisle,  4 ; at  Ford- 
ham. Pitchers — McLane  and  Whitecrow. 

June  18th.  Fordham,  10  ; Alumni,  5 ; at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — Oliver  and  Barry. 

Batting  Average. 


games  a.  b.  r.  h. 

PER  CEN 

Healy,  2b. 

3 

8 

2 4 

.5°° 

McLane,  p. 

22 

87 

28  30 

•345 

O’Brien,  3b. 

23 

90 

15  28 

• 3n 

Plunkett,  c. 

22 

86 

18  26 

•3°3 

Robertson,  ib. 

23 

87 

15  26 

. 298 

L.  Hartman,  ss. 

23 

83 

!3  [23 

.277 

Murray,  If. 

22 

82 

14  21 

•257 

Shean,  2b. 

17 

67 

12  17 

• 254 

Oliver,  cf. 

23 

77 

10  18 

•234 

H.  Hartman,  rf. 

20 

72 

II  13 

.181 

Dady,  If. 

IQ- 

31 

3 5 

. 164 

Smith,  p. 

3 

9 

1 1 

.in 

H.  r. 

3b.  H. 

2b.  H. 

S.  B.  S. 

McLane 

3 

7 

4 

7 1 

O’Brien 

2 

2 

6 

3 3 

The  Tyros 
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h.  r.  3b.  H. 

2b. 

H.  S.  B.  S.  H. 

Shean 

I X 

3 

2 2 

H.  Hartman 

1 0 

2 

2 I 

Plunkett 

2 

2 

6 5 

Oliver 

X 

3 

9 2 

Robertson 

I 

I 

7 3 

Murray 

2 

2 

4 4 

Dady 

I 

1 1 

L.  Hartman 

3 

8 4 

Healy 

1 

1 0 

Smith 

Co  Captain  “ mill 

(After  W.  J.  L„ 

Say,  Will, 

You  fill  the  bill 
As  captain  of  our  team  ; 

And  it  does  seem 
A pity  that  you  go  away, 

And  bid  farewell  to  us  to-day. 

But,  Will,  here’s  a hand 
To  one  who  seldon  fanned  ; 

But  led  the  band 
Of  Fordham  players  to  an  end 
That  was  glorious.  We  may  depend 
On  your  right  loyal  aid, 

Moral  but  steadfast;  as  undismayed 
We  go  to  meet  the  foe. 

So  we  speak  it,  soft  and  low, 
Good-bye,  Will,  we’ll  ne’er  forget 
You  ; you’re  the  king,  you  bet. 


Fielding  Average. 


p.  0. 

a. 

E. 

PER  CENT. 

Smith 

1 

4 

O 

1. 000 

Plunkett 

144 

33 

I 

•995 

McLane 

16 

33 

I 

.9S1 

Robertson 

223 

5 

5 

•979 

Oliver 

23 

4 

1 

.964 

Shean 

26 

36 

4 

•933 

L.  Hartman 

62 

60 

1 1 

•9°9 

O’Brien 

27 

33 

9 

.878 

Healy 

4 

2 

1 

.875 

H.  Hartman 

21 

1 2 

6 

.848 

Dady 

8 

3 

2 

.846 

Murray 

15 

17 

6 

.842 

William  H. 

Brennan, 

Eng.,  '05. 

” ana  “ Com.  ” 

in  N.  Y.  Sun.) 

And,  Tom,  now, 

Don’t  you  think  you’re  the  great  “ bow-wow  ” ? 

Was  there  ever  one  like  you 

Behind  the  bat  ? What!  Very  few  ? 

Your  modest,  but  we  know  you  well, 

And  say,  how  we  did  yell 
As  you  came  to  the  plate, 

When  our  fate 

Was  in  the  balance,  and  you  hit 
The  ball  way  down  the  field  and  lit 
Out  for  a homer  ! Oh,  dear  boy, 

Here’s  to  you  health  and  joy, 

Success  without  alloy. 

Wherever  Time  may  lead 
You,  Tom,  may  the  meed 
Of  sweet  success  be  yours  unto  the  end. 

Old  Fordham  says  good-bye,  dear  friend. 
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ALUMNI  RECEPTION  TO  THE  TEAM. 


A FITTING  close  to  a most  successful  sea- 
son in  baseball  was  the  banquet  tendered 
the  members  of  the  1904  team  on  the 
evening  of  June  9th  by  some  enthusiasts  of  the 
Alumni.  True,  the  schedule  had  not  been  offi- 
cially completed,  but  all  felt  that  the  team  had 
won  its  place  for  the  year  in  reckoning  up  the 
standing  of  the  various  colleges.  At  any  rate, 
the  student  body  and  the  Alumni  felt  satisfied 
with  their  representatives,  and  each  in  its  own 
way  did  honor  to  Captain  O’Brien  and  his  men. 

The  banquet  given  by  the  Alumni  took  place 
at  the  Fordham  Club  on  Fordham  Road,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  affair.  The  dinner  was 
served  by  the  club  caterer,  and  music  and  sing- 
ing by  a select  quartette  was  a distinct  feature  of 
the  evening.  The  tables  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a baseball  field,  the  coach,  manager 
and  the  captain  of  the  team  being  seated  at  the 
small  table  marking  the  home  plate.  At  regu- 
lar intervals  were  placed  the  bases  marking 
the  three  other  corners  of  the  diamond,  and  the 
diners  were  seated  between  the  bases  as  it 
were.  The  menu  took  the  shape  of  a score 
card.  The  players’  names  were  arranged  down 
the  left  hand  margin  of  the  inside  page.  Over 
the  names  of  the  players  was  “ 1904,”  indicat- 
ing the  team  that  was  being  honored.  In  the 
space  reserved  for  the  tabulated  score  and  op- 
posite the  individual  names  of  the  players  was 
printed  the  various  good  things  to  be  discussed, 
followed  by  the  score  made  against  a defeated 
team.  For  instance,  to  take  the  batsmen  who 
led  off  for  Fordham,  the  menu  began  like  this  : 


1904  R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murray,  If.  I Little  Neck  clams  a la  Maryland  ! 6-3 
Plunkett,  c | Hors  d’ CEuvre  varies  a la  Wesleyan!  10-4 

The  attendance  was  good,  considering  that 
the  call  to  the  Alumni  was  issued  only  a few 
days  before  the  date  set  for  the  dinner.  And, 
by  the  way,  though  there  was  much  discussion 
during  the  proceedings  as  to  who  inaugurated 
the  reception  to  the  team,  each  gentleman  con- 
cerned trying  to  shift  the  pleasing  responsibil- 
ity on  the  other,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  to 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  ’84,  and  Messrs.  Frank 
O’Neill,  ’96,  and  I.  Bell  Brennan,  ’90,  belong 
the  honors. 

Mr.  Brennan,  after  vainly  exhorting  Mr. 
Frank  Oliver,  Sr.,  ’60,  to  assume  the  role  of 
toastmaster,  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  in- 
troducing the  various  speakers,  and  he  per- 
formed his  duty  gracefully  and  well.  Mr.  Oliver 
made  the  first  speech,  and  reviewed  at  length 
the  history  of  Fordham  baseball  from  some- 
time in  the  50%  when  he  and  Dr.  Joyce,  ’61, 
organized  the  first  team,  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  speaker,  with  pardonable  pride 
pointed  to  his  son  as  a member  of  this  year’s 
nine. 

The  Rev.  Father  Hollahan,  S.  J.,  Vice-presi- 
dent, representing  the  Rev.  President  of  the 
College,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  support  given  by 
the  Alumni  to  the  College  generally,  and  pleaded 
for  the  growth  of  that  support.  There  should 
not  be  a single  member  of  that  organization 
not  ready  and  eager  to  testify  in  every  way 
his  devotion  to  all  that  concerns  Fordham. 
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The  Rev.  gentleman  called  attention  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
and  said  that  something  should  be  done  toward 
relieving  those  in  charge  of  much  worry  on  that 
score. 

James  Clark,  ’04,  manager,  read  his  report, 
and  explained  how,  despite  extra  exertions, 
there  was  a deficit  in  the  treasury,  which  he 
hoped  the  Alumni  and  the  friends  of  the  College 
would  help  make  good. 

Coach  Fred  Smith  (Princeton, ’98),  was  called 
upon,  and  spoke  in  appreciation  of  the  team, 
claiming  that  they  succeeded  because  they  fol- 
lowed instructions,  and  won  by  force  of  good 
hard  practice  and  plenty  of  determination. 

Captain  O’Brien  disclaimed  all  credit  for  the 
successes  of  the  season,  placing  the  honors  on 
the  brows  of  the  men  whom  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  lead.  It  was  a young  team,  he  said, 
and  gave  little  promise  on  beginning  of  devel- 
oping into  anything  more  than  the  average 
Fordham  nine.  But  the  spirit  was  there,  and 
the  willingness  was  there,  and  these  elements 
under  the  careful  coaching  of  Mr.  Smith  worked 
the  wonders  of  which  all  present  were  cog- 
nizant. 

Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer  and  Dr.  Leitner, ’85,  when 
called  upon,  spoke  briefly.  The  former  sug- 
gested, as  a means  of  solving  the  financial  prob- 
lem, an  annual  game  to  be  played,  say  with  Holy 
Cross,  at  one  of  the  league  grounds  in  the  city. 
Dr.  Leitner,  whose  regular  attendance  at  all 
games  played  on  Fordham  Field  since  his  grad- 
uation has  been  an  incentive  to  his  fellows, 
spoke  in  high  praise  of  what  he  termed  a young 
team,  and  was  willing  to  pit  the  men  against 
the  best  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Butler,  ’84,  recited  what  he  called  a “ skit,” 
written  in  verse,  which,  while  lauding  the  1904 
nine,  brought  up  memories  of  the  days  gone  by. 
The  Doctor,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  loyal 
son  of  Fordham,  was  in  receipt  of  several  hand- 


some compliments  during  the  evening,  and  he 
deserved  them,  despite  his  protestations. 

A feeling  response  followed  the  call  for  Fr. 
McEvoy,  ’77,  Rector  of  the  church  in  Fordham. 
Fr.  McEvoy  said  that,  though  outside  the  Col- 
lege gates  officially,  he  was  seldom  absent  from 
the  games  and  any  Fordham  function  to  which 
an  old  Fordhamite  should  give  himself.  He 
deemed  such  a reception  as  the  one  of  that 
evening  a good  thing  for  the  old  boys  as  well 
as  for  the  present  generation.  It  was  one  of 
many  ways  inaugurated  by  the  Alumni  to  prove 
its  love  for  the  old  College,  and  bound  them 
closer  than  ever  to  a place  they  all  loved  most 
dearly. 

Mr.  O’Neil,  ’96,  in  a happy  speech  linked  the 
names  of  former  rectors  with  the  present  head 
of  the  College,  and  spoke  particularly  in  praise 
of  the  Rev.  George  A.  Pettit,  S.  J.,  and  the 
latter’s  pleasant  relations  with  the  Society  of 
the  Alumni. 

Hon.  John  A.  Dunn,  ’82,  President  of  the 
Fordham  Club,  to  whom  and  to  Mr.  P.  J. 
Carroll  and  the  board  of  governors  we  are 
indebted  for  generous  hospitality,  told  how 
pleased  he  was  to  offer  the  conveniences  of  the 
club,  and  how  much  more  he  would  like  to  have 
done  to  do  honor  to  such  a team.  The  vote 
of  thanks  passed  at  the  gathering  he  would  take 
pleasure  in  conveying  to  the  club  members,  and 
in  their  name  as  well  as  in  his  own  he  thanked 
those  present  for  their  kind  expression  of 
good-will. 

A distinguished  guest  present  at  the  dinner 
was  Captain  Biglow,  U.  S.  A.  Captain  Biglow 
is  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point  and 
very  much  interested  in  athletics. 

On  rising  to  speak,  the  Captain  thanked  the 
men  of  Fordham  for  the  hearty  reception  ac- 
corded him,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  that  was 
his  in  speaking  in  praise  of  the  team.  He  felt 
he  knew  what  a good  baseball  nine  was,  and 
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considered  the  gentlemen  before  him  as  repre- 
senting the  highest  standard  in  the  athletic 
world.  West  Point  claimed  the  friendship  of 
Fordham,  and  respected  its  team  so  highly  in 
baseball  matters  that  it  always  scheduled  the 
game  with  Fordham  immediately  before  West 
Point's  final  contest,  the  one  with  Annapolis. 
He  hoped  that  the  pleasant  relations  existing 
for  so  long  between  the  two  institutions  would 
never  be  broken  in  upon.  He  would  help  to 
foster  that  friendship.  The  gallant  Captain’s 
speech  was  received  with  great  applause. 

Cheers  for  the  team,  the  coach,  the  captain, 
the  manager,  the  members  of  the  Alumni  and 
President  Dunn  and  the  Fordham  Club  inter- 
rupted the  speakers.  After  the  dinner  an  in- 


formal reception  was  held,  in  which  the  Alumni 
and  the  team  had  opportunity  for  closer  ac- 
quaintance. The  party  broke  up  in  the  early 
morning,  after  a most  enjoyable  reunion. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  here  the 
hearty  appreciation  of  Captain  O’Brien  and  his 
men  for  all  the  many  kindnesses  shown  them 
by  their  elders  during  the  season,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner.  They  are, 
all  of  them,  deeply  grateful.  To  President 
Dunn  and  the  Fordham  Club  special  thanks  are 
due  for  courtesies  extended,  and  for  being  active 
factors  in  making  possible  such  a royal  meet- 
ing of  the  team  of  1904  and  the  “enthusiasts 
of  the  Alumni.” 

W.  J.  B.,  ’05. 


